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Gditorial Articles. 
em  —— 
THE INDIAN GARDENER—VOL. HI. 


Wira the present issue the Indian Gardener enters on 
the third year of its existence, and we are glad to embrace 
the opportunity of recording our acknowledgment of the 
valuable co-operation of all those who have aided us in 
maintaining the position of this journal as a medium of 
usefulness. That it has been useful to many we have the 
best means of knowing, for we can say in all truth that 
during every week in the season many letters reach us. 
containing stronger expressions of approval than we’ can: 
publish. I¢ is sufficient for us to know that our object: is. 
attained, aud it is meet that those who express their satis- 


faction, should know in return that their approval is. 


valued. 


When the Jndian Gardener first appeared, although it 
was cordially welcomed by the entire Indian Press, and 
favorably criticised by the principal English and Conti- 
nental Horticultural Journals, many fears were express- 
ed that there was not a sufficiently large field in India to 
ensure the success of such an undertaking ; we were how- 
ever assured that these fears were groundless, and such, we 
are glad to be able to say, has proved to be the case. Not 
only has its circulation increased beyond our most sang- 
uine expectations, but its subscribers are probably distri- 
buted over a wider area than those almost of any other 
journal published in this country, embracing not only 
every province and district in India, but also Burmah 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Australia, Turkey, ete. 

During the past two yenrs many of cur subscribers 
and contributors have suggested to us that the journal 
would prove of more interest to a large body of readers 
were we to introduce illustrations of the principal sub- 
jects refered to in its pages. Concurring ip these views, 
we are glad to be in a position to announce that we have 
now made arrangements, so that from the present issue it 
will be regularly illustrated with woodcuts of new, 
rare, or interesting plants, flowers, or other subjects likely 
to prove instructive or useful to our readers, 

Having thus refered to the past and the present, we 
must look to the future. Our object is to be still more 
useful, and our design is, if possible, to render our col- 
umns still more acceptable; and as it is easy—and too 


¢ommon—to promise more than can be fulfilled, we 


make no promises, preferring to be judged by results. 
Knowing the meang at our disposal, relying on the con- 
tinued support of old friends, and being assured of the aid 


_ of new, we shall hope and endeavour to more’ efficiently 


seat the cause of Horticulture,—a pursuit that contri- 
utes so powerfully to render homes happy and which 
exerts such a salutary influence on the general community. 

Asamedium:of conmunication 1t is earnestly desired 
that our pages may be largely used by cultivators in 
every department of horticulture, as well as of every rank 











and station therein. To this end a liberal correspondence 
is invited, hoping thereby to open up a feature that shail 
prove one of the most interesting to our general readers ; 
and every facility will be afforded for useful and tem- 

rate discussion. 

Earnestly believing that “the study and culture of 
‘flowers and fruit, plants and vegetablea, exercises an 1m- 
portant influence on the education and well-being of the 
people—that it teaches, refines, and elevates in proportion 
iS i results of skilful practice and the power given to 
man to ameliorate and develop new things in nature are 
successively demonstrated—and that it largely promotes 
the material comfurts of mankind,’ we shall endeavour 
with sincere earnestness of purpose to make the conduct 
of The Indian Gardener an illustration of this belief, and 
the work itselfa worthy advocate of the cause it was 
originated to serve. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF PLANT LIFE. 


Every one knows that plants consist of two leading 
classes of substances, the one being the carbon, oxygen, 
bydrogen and nitrogen, with minute portions of sulphur, 
which form the buik of leaf, fruit, stem and root, and which 
may be burnt or driven off by heat ; and the other being 
the ash which remains after combustion, amounting gener- 
ally to between one and four per cent. of the whole vege- 
table substance, and which principally consists of alumina, 
silica, lime, magnesia, potash, soda, iron, chiorime, and 
sulphuric and phosphoric acids. These ingredients, 
which for convenience we will call the mineral constitu- 
ents of plants, are found in each species and in each por- 
tion of a plant in tolerably fixed quantity and proportion ; 
they are imbibed in solution by the roots, and therefore 
they must be present in the soil in a soluble state in 
order that the plant may be enabled to grow and perfect 
itself. Most of them are found in such quantity in all 
soils as to suffice, but some of them are generally in so 
small quantity that they must be artificially applied. 
‘these are chiefly lime, potash, soda, chlorine, and su!- 
phuric and phosphoric acids. Indeed, except for certain 
crops, it is generally sufficient to supply only lime with 
the two acids, all of which are contained in what is called 
super-phosphate of lime ; and this therefore is the ma- 
nure which is most largely. used in conjunction with 
animal manure, which in itself contains potash, soda 
and chlorine; but it is sometimes useful to supply 
extra quantities of these to soe crops ; thus potash 
is of especial benefit to the leguminose ; phosphoric acid 
{bones or superphosphate of lime) to Turnips; chlorine 
and soda (common salt} to Beet and Asparagus ; lime 
and sulphuric acid (gypsum) to Peas, and soon. To 
adapt a soil toa plant as regards mineral constituents, 
it is therefore necessary to analyse the soil and the 
ashes of the plant, and to add to the soil such ingredients 
as it is deficient in and the plant requires. But though 
this were done as regards the mineral elements, the 
plant would still refuse to grow, because it would not 
yet have received the other elements necessary for 
its growth, which, as we have said, consist of carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. The carbon however 
it draws firstly from the seed, and when leaves have ex- 

panded, from the air, by the decomposition (under the in- 
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fluence of light acting on the leaves) of the carbonic 
acid gas which is present in minute quantity in the atmos- 
phere. Itis now believed that this is the only source of 
the carbon, for it has been found that plants will thrive 
Ati) in & soil containing no carbon, if it contains the 
other elements they need. Oxygen and hydrogen they 
procure from water, whichis a combination of these 
two gases. But nitrogen though largely present in 
the air, it is now quite settled they do not draw from 
that source, but entirely from compounds containing 
it which they draw up through.the roots. The most 
commonly used of such compounds are ammonia and 
nitric acid in the shape of nitrate of soda. Both ammonia 
and nitric acid may also be formed in the soil by the 
slaw decomposition of “organic” mattera containing 
nitrogen. 

Therefore, in a fertile soil there must be present not 
only all the mineral ingredients before mentioned, but 
also the gas, nitrogen—-not asa gas, for as such it is 
inert, but in a state of combination, forming either ammo- 
nia or nitric acid. And if any of these elements, mineral 
of. gaseous, are absent or deficient, they must be supplied 
in manure. And if it can be said that one ig more essen- 
tial than another it is nitrogen: firstly, because few soils 
contain it naturally ; and secondly, because its compounds 
ure far more liable to be washed out of the soil by rain, 
and are also removed in larger quantity by the ordinary 
course of cropping, than the mineral ingredients of the 

lants. Furthermore, nitrogen playsa double part. It 
is not only a food but also @ stimulant. It promotes 
growth in most plants in an extraordinary degree, giving 
adark green colour and luxuriance. In excess it is 
prejudicial (which is hardly the case with any of the 
minerals}, for it causes grossness, and may even poison. 
Very remarkably also it acts, even in moderale quantities, 
as a poison to some planta when administered as a 
manure, even though these plants contain it largely in 
their tissues. Such are the clovers, which may be 
extirpated from # grass plot by repeated doses of ammonia 
On the other hand the grasses are greatly strengthened. 
by the same application. 

Nitrogen is also contained in considerable proportion 
in most seeds, and when the production of seeds is an 
object, as in the culture ofthe grains, it should be supplied 
in extra quantity. But the seeds of fruits are so extreme- 
ly small in comparison with the rest of the plant that 
there is no ground for supposing that their production 
involves any extra demand on the stores of nitrogen 
which suffice for general growth. 

The gardener’s object, in so far as the composition of 
the soil is concerned, is to furnish the essential elements 
of plant growth, nitrogen and the minerals in suitable 
proportion to the requirements of the crop. Animal 
manures when well preserved, aga rule supplies them all. 
When thoroughly rotted however, it loses most of its 
nitrogen and then affords only the mineral elements. 
Urine, on the other hand, contains rather an excess 
of nitrogen. In light soils both potash and lime are 
frequently deficient, and in such cases the addition of 
these in artificial manure will be of benefit. Superphos- 
phate of lime and bones appear to exercise a special in- 
fluence in promoting the davelonment of fibrous roots, 
while ammonia encourages fleshiness and agthy growth 
both in root and stem. These are the general results which 
have yet been ascertained by practical experiment, and 
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they will be found a safe starting point for such further 
experiment as gardeners may be disposed to make for 
themselves. But it must always be remembered that both 
the composition of the natural soil and the peculiarities of 
climate and season will greatly thodify the results of the 
application of any general rules to particular cases. 

Whether the elements which it is desired to supply are 
derived from organic or inorganic sources is, however, of 
no consequences. Nitrogen in urine or guano is just the 
same as nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda 
or saltpetre, which is nitrate of potash. Phosphoric 
acid in superphosphate of lime is the same as phosphoric 
acid in bones. The only practical difference is, that the 
inorganic substance is of known composition and ready 
at once for assimilation, while the organic is of vart- 
able composition, and must be decomposed. Therefore 
when either a specific effect or a rapid action is desired, 
we must use nitrate of soda and superphosphate rather 
than dung, cileake or bones. Dung, on the other hand, is 
better when a slow but lasting action is sought. But, as 
we have already said, the carbon which forms so large a 
portion of “Organic” manures is of no value except as a 
mechanical lightener of the soil, and in some slight 
degree a vehicle for fixing or retaining ammonia in 
its pores and an agent for giving off carbonic acid gas 
which aids in rendering the mineral elements soluble. 
Practically therefore the gardener may disregard it ; and 
‘when the manure heap runs short, or when he desires to 
compound a special prescription for some special case, he 
may resort with confidence to the inorganic substances 
which under the name of artificial manures have proved 
to be so valuable and profitable. Only let him be sure 
he avoids adulteration and obtains the articles he requires 
of the purity they ought to be.—Gardener. 





Gdvitortal Hotes. 





Tas Index}to Volume IIL. of this Journal, which was completed 
with the number of August 10th, will be published with our next 
isaue, 





Bamsoo O1n.—Oil is now extracted from the Bamboo at Alima 
by M. Manas, a companion of M. de Braza. The oil is not only 
very useful for pasa: purposes, according to report, but 16 is 
said to serve like olive oil iu cooking. Itis further proposed to 


accliinatize the cleaginous bamboo of the Alima in the marshy . 


lands of other French colonies. 


are 


A new Box-wooD.—Specimens of a new Box-wood plant have 
been received at Kew from Capetown, and natned the Buzus Maco- 
wani, after Mr, Macowan, Director of the Botanic Garden of 
Capetown. ‘The box grows in the foresta of Kaffraria, and is being 
used at the Cape aga substitute for box-wood iu engraving ; but one 
practical authority states that it does not cut ao smoothly as ordi- 
mary box-wood, and exhibits black epecks in the wood. Auother 
ia, that it exhibits a closeness of grain equnl to the beat Al-yssinian 
box-wood. The trea grows to ati 
trunk, as a rule, is from 12 to 14 inches in diameter, As the supply 
of common box-wood is diminishing, the new spectes may help to 
make up for this deficiency, 


5s] 


- PRRgERVATION OF Woop.—The preservation of decay in wood 
is said to be effectively accomplished by exhausting the air from 


eight of about 30 feet, and tha. 
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thea pores and filling them with a gutta-percha solution, a subs- 
tance which preserves the wood alike from moisture, water, and the 
action of the sun. The solution is made by mixing two-thirds of 
guita-percha to one-third paraffin, this mixture being then heated 
to liquefy the gutta-percha, when it is readily introduced into the 
porea of the wood, the effect of the guttu-percha being, when it be- 
comes cool, to larden the pores.—NSeientijic Amertoan, 


AT the annual meeting of the Chemical Society of Tokio,Japan, 
held on the 10th April fast, a paper was read by Dr. Kelluer on 
the deportment of urea towards soils, with special reference to the 
mode of manuring the soil employed in China and Japan. The 
experimenta on this sabject which have been carried out at the 
Komaba Agricultural College, show that the application of fresh 
excreta is injurious to crops, and that in this state a great deal 
of the most valuable nitrogenons compounds of the manure is lost 
by rain, which carries the urea into the deep subsoil beyondtha reach 
of the roots of the plants. Japanese farmera had long ago come 
to a similar conclusion for themselves, for they only employed this 
manure wheu ina highly decomposed state, when the urea had 
been converted by putrefaction into ammonium carbonate 
Nature. 





HInts FoR Prunine.— When it is necessary to prune large 
limbs the saw should cut a littla way upon the under side to pre- 
vent the branch from splitting off duwa tle body when the main 
cut ia made from above, Ail wounds more than an inch in dia- 
meter should be covered with paint to excluda air and promote 
rapid healing over of the cut surface. Cuts made with a saw, 
however sinall, should be puinted.—Southern Planter, 


Tae Onanat-TRee.—The orange-tree is one of the most beanti- 
ful and interesting of vegetable growths. Its botanical name 
Citrus, is anid to be derived from the town of Citron, in Judwa. Tt 
belongs to the genus of planta known asa the natural order of Au- 
rantiacess, or “ golden fait bearer” It is from the low Latina 
Pomum Aurantium we get the word " orange,” which occurs in 
different forms in several languages. The genus Citrus containa 
a large number of species aud varieties, the fruits being known 
under such names of orange, lemon, lime, shaddock, pomelo, for- 
bidden fruit, kumquat, and citron. 





Korsa.—M. Heckel whose researches on the alkaloids of the 
kola nut are so well known, has recently called tha attention of 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris (Comptes Rendus, c., p. 1238} 
to the importance of the Shea butter tree Sieg Mar! abit Parkit) 
asa source of guttapercha. The milky juice of the trunk when 
solidified has, he states, all the appearance and properties of gut- 
tapercha. If this statement be correct, it must differ considerably 
from the “gutta shea” separated by English chemists from the 
Shea butter, this being friable and wanting in tenacity. A fur- 
ther communication ia promised, giving tha physical properties 
and chemical composition of this gutta. M. Heckel states that 
the tree can be tapped when four years old, and that it grows rea~ 
dily in argillaceo-siliceous and ferruginous soils, and ia found over 
a large extent of country. He also suggests that the Bassta trees 
of India should be examined with respect to the character of the 
milky juice they contain.—PAarmaceutical Journal. 


a 


Great Waeat Farnm.—The largest cultivated wheat farm on 
the globe is said to be the Grondin farm, not far from the town 
of Fargo, Dakota. It embraces some 40,000 acres, both govern- 
ment aud railway land, and lies close to the Red River. Divided 
into four parts, it has dwellings, granaries, machine-shops, eleva- 
tors, atables for 200 horses, and room for storing 1,000,000 bushels 
of grain. Besides the wheat farm, there is a stock farm of 20,000 
acres. In seeding time, from 70 to 80 men are employed, and 
during harvest fram 250 to 300 men. Seeding begins about April 
§ and continues through the month. Cutting begins about 
Anguat 8, and onds in the fore part of September, succeeded by 
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the thrashing, with 8 aterm tlrashers. After thrashing, the stub- 
ble ground is ploughed with gveat plonghe drawn by 3 liorses and 
cutting 2 furrows, and this goes on uutil frost sets ity about 
November 1. The average yield of the Dakota wheat farm is from 
20 to 25 bushels per acre. 


Ei) 


‘FLOWERS THAT NEVER DIE. —Sir Bernard Burke, in his 
Vicissitudes of Families, gives us a most touching instance of the 
love of flowers to lmger upon the spots where they were once 
tenderly nurtured. ing in search of a pedigree with re- 
farence to the Findernes, once a great family seat in Derbyshire, 
he sought for their ancient hall. Nota stone remained, to tell 
where it stood, He entered the Church—not a single record of 
a Finderne was there. He accosted a villager, hoping to glean 
some stray traditions of the Findernes. “Findernes?’ he said. 
‘© Woe have io Findernes here ; but we have something that once 
belonged to them. We have Findernes’ flowers.” “Show me 
them,” he replied; and the old man led him into a field which 
retained traces of terrace aud foundation. ‘ There,” said he, 

inting toa bank of garden poe Bene wild—* these ‘are 
Findernes flowers, brought by Sir Geoffrey from the Holy Land ; 
and, do what we will, they will never die.” 


Joe Pagsgevation oF Forgsts.—Sinee the year 1835 the 
forest area of the western hemisphere has decreased at the 
average yearly rate of 7,600,000 acres, or about 11,400 square 
miles. Jo the United States alone this rate has advanced from 
1,600 square miles in 1835 to 7,000 in 1855, and 8,400 in 1876. 
Between 1750 and 1835 the total aggregate of forests felled in 
South and Central America (especially in South-eastern Mexico), 
and in the Eastern, South-eastern, and South-western States of 
the Republic, may be estimated at from 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 
acres. Ju other words, the moisture supply of the American svil 
has been wasted, at the average ratio of 7 per cent. for each 
quarter of a century during the last 125 years, aud is now fast 
approaching the limit beyond which any further decrease will 
affeot the climatic phenomena of the entire continent. 


sie 


Frae-Proor Part ror Roors,—A correspondent of the N. Y. 
World, writes:~1 seud my receipt for fire-proof paint, which I like 
for many reasons. Slake stone-lime by putting it intoa tub, to 
be covered to keepin the steam. When slaked pass the pow- 
der through a fine sieve, and to each six quarts of it add one 
auart of rock salt and water one ga!lon ; then boil and skim clean. 
te each five gallons of this add pulverized alum one pound, 
pulverized copperas one-half pound and still slowly powdered 
potash, three-quarters of a pound; then fine aand or hickory ashes, 
fuur pounda. ow add any desired color and apply with a brush, 
In my opinion this looks better than paint, aud is as durable as 
slate. It stops small leaks in roofs, praveute moss and makes it 
incombustible—Florida Dispateh, 





Mites’ Serrat Miqnonetre.—Great improvament has of Inte 
years been effected aa regards the habit of growth, size and colour 
of Mignonette, while, at the same time, the agreeable perfame 
which has go long rendered ordinary Mignonette so valuable bas 
been retained. Amongst varieties with bighly coloured or red 
flowers, the sort known as the Victoria Miguoustte 1s possibly the 
beat, while tle spiral variety 1s without doubt the beat of all the 
varieties having liglt-coloured flowers. As a pot plant I have as 
yet had no experience with it, butin the opan air itis most satis- 
factory, producing spikes of bloom from 15 in. to 18 in. in length, 
and thia without any attention in the way of pinching the side 
shoots or extra treatment of any kind. This result, too, haa been 
obtained ou very light soil, aud during au exceediugly unfavourable 
season, on account of long-continued drought, 





Tat Manco IN QUARNSLAND.—The present season has proved 
ta be a non-bearing one for the mango. More particularly is this 
the cage in the Northern districts, Last year enormous cropa were 
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gathered, the trees being loaded to their utmost It is evident 
from this experieuce that the mango does not differ from other 
fruits in requiring a year of reat after one of great productiveness, 
‘The extraordinary growth of these trees anywhere on the coast 
line of this eolouy, their productiveness, and freedom from disease 
point to the fact that before‘long they will be the common fruit 
tree of Queensland, As the mango is a fruit that can be exported 
to such distances as the southern colonies and New Zealand, and 
also cannot be grown to perfection in those parts, there is no 
reason why g profitable export trade should not spring up. ‘The 
peculiarity of the mango is that although almost everyones dislikes 
it upon first tasting the fruit, yet it does not take many trials 
before the singulnr fuvour becomes most fascinating to the palate; 
therefore the sule for them, when once the large inarkets of the 
southern ctties are reached, will be very great. Selectors could 
uot do better than plant, The trees grow readily from seed, and 
aa long as due care is taken to plant ouly good seeds from goed 
mangoes they willcome tolerably true to variety. Otherwise, 
if the exact varisty isdesired to be maintained, then grafting 
on seedling stocks must be resorted to; and grafting of the 
mango is difficult--in fact, it can only be done by in-arching.— 
Queenslander. 


Aq AND LRarina oF TRRES~-Acoording to Professor Decaisne, 
of Paris, and Profeasor Caruel, of Pisa, it would seem that age has 
nothing to do with the date of the ieadin of trees. In some cases 
tie old and young trees of the same species burst their buds at the. 
snme time, while in others the older, in others the younger, de- 
veloped their leaves first. But the most valuable and original ma- 
terial for affording some light on this subject was “a of abe 
gervationg made upon two treesof the same height above the 

round during fifty-seven and sixty-eight years respectively,” 
Preso observations were made upon twe Horse Chestnut trees at 
Geneva, and are regarded by M. A. de Candoile as perfectly 
trustworthy. Theaverage date of the leafing of the one longest 
under observation is ‘94-09 days after January 1, and of the other 
9361 days. Dividing the whole term into six, four, or two 
periods of equal duration, the average dates exhibit no essential 

rogression or retrogression, ut itis worthy ofremark that 
Yarns the third periud of seventeen yenrs, 1842-58, the average is 
2:5 days later than during the fourth period, 1859-75. Observa- 
tions on a Grape Vine by Messrs. Macleod and Lanezweort at Oz- 
tend, from 1848 to 1875, indicaten gradual forwarding of the date 
of leafing. Thus, during the first period of sixteen years the ave- 
rage date was 16°6 days later than the average ofthe succeeding 
seventeen years ; but De Candolle thinks this may be due to dimi- 
nished vigour or pruning and other artificial conditions. 


ASOENT OF THE SaP.—The precisa course followed in its upward 
course by the water absorbed by the root has long been a matter of 
controversy. Sachs, and many with him, contend that the sap rises 
through the wails of the vessel and ducts by a process of imbibition. 
Others, again, such as Bohm, Hartig, and Vesque, assert that the 
fiuid does not pass upthe sides of the vessels by imbibition as 
water would pass up 3 lump of sugar or a piece of sponge, but that 
it passes upward t eh the central cavity of the vessel. Theo 
matter might be settled if it were possible to sea) up all the 
vessels ofa branch without in any other way obstructing the 
process of transpiration. ‘Thus either the branches woald wither 
when the vessels were all seated up, showing that their cavities 
are the conduits, or they would remain fresh, even though the 
vessels were obstructed, when, of course, tbe inference would be 
that the water passed up the side walls, and that the obstruction 
of the central cavity was unimporiant. Professor fHirrera, of 
Brussels, and his pupil, M. Laurent, haye lately put the matter to 
the test, They made a mixture of twenty parts of gelatine to 100 
of water, and added to ita quantity of Indian ink, previously 
ascertained to have no ill effect ou the plant, The gelatine melts 
at 33°C. (92°F) and remains fluid till the temperature falls to 
28°C, (88°F.) A branch of a vine (Vitis vulpina) attached to the 
trunk was bent so that the base of the curve was plunged into the 
melted gelatine: fa temperature of 830°—33°C, (say 86°—90°F), 
This done the brfnch was severed from the trunk, care being - 
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taken to keep the branch, while the cut is made, beneath the 
gelatine. Under these circumetances it is easy to trace the ascent 
of a gelatine to a height of from 4 to 8 inches. When the 
branch is cut in the mannor indicated it is immediately placed in 
cold water, when a small thickness is again cut from the end of 
the branch, so as to secure contact with the water of aclean 
sutface in which the gelatine occupies the cavity of the vessels 
alone without covering the cut ends of the walls of the vessel, 
All branches in which the cavity of the vessels is thus blocked, 
wither within a few hours, while test branches, cut like the others, 
under water or inair, and treated oxactly in game way except 
as regards immersion in gelatine, remain unwithered. If the 
portion of the branch infiltrated and obstructed with gelatine, be 
cut away, and the freshly cut surface ba now immersed in water, it 
preserves ita freshness. From these experiments, M. Errera con- 
cludes that the “water of transpiration” ascends through the 
cavities of the vessels, and explains in this manner the fact that the 
upward current passes through the portion of the wood formed in 
spring, and which is marked by vessels of large diameter, rather 
than through tha autumn-formed wood where the vessels are 
narrower and thicker walled—the latter condition favourable, aa it 
would seam, to imbibition —Gardenere’ Chronicle. 





Original Acticles, 





THE FERTILIZATION OF ORCHIDS.* 
(Concluded from p, 284. Vol. IT.) 
Crosa axp SEL¥-FRRTILISATION, 


The beneficial effects of croas-fertilisation may be inferred in the 
abstract by its almost universal occurrence throughout the great Orchid 
order. In fact thera can be little doubt that it bas been the lending and 
most potent factor in the production of the immense varintiona of form, 
colour, and habit, which we now find. Tho mera act of fertilisation 
introduces a new element, a physiological potential to further develop- 
mant, and initiates the very origin of change, The offapring resulting 
from crogs-fertilisation possessing a renewed or re-invigorated conatitu- 
tion, will be able to compete auccessfully against their less favoured 
relations for the suitabla places of the carth’s gurface most adapted 
to their well-being, In favour of this view we find the largest and most 
highly developed, ag a rule, producing tha largest flowers, and adapted to 
suit the convenience of large insecta ; while both inaects and fowers of thia 
type may be looked upon aa tha aristocracy of their kin. Orosa-fertilisa- 
tion would also affect the area of the distribution of s species by giving 
risa to individuala better adapted to withstand a greater dagree of heat 
or cold than the parents, and abler in many ways to accommodate them- 
selves to their surroundings and changing circumstances. 

Self-fortiiisation, on the other hand, is » last resource to aave a species 
from utter extinction that has from some cause or other ceased to be 
insect-fertiliaed, either through the extinction of the insect, or owing to 
one or other having immigrated or shifted its geographical distribution 
independently of the other. Close competition with other more highly 
‘atiractiva flowers might limit the number of insects visits, but such 
Aight still ‘be occasionally cross-fertilised, aud it is questionable whether 
this does not happen to those that are usually self-fertilised. The losa 
of the proper iusecta, however, have doubtless been the cause of much 
‘extinction of species aad forms. In Ophrys apifera the whole pollen 
Taasses, owing to their own weight and the slendernesa of the caudictes, 
fali out of the anther-cells and are easily blown agasinat the atigmatic 
disk while dangling by their glands, In several other species of the 
same tribe that sre known to be self-fertilised, the pollen masses by a 
‘degradation of their connecting tissue, fall to pieces and drop on the 


* A paper read by Mr. J, Frazer before the Birkbeck Students’ Scientific Association. 


atigms. The same thing happens in soma of the Neottiew, The fila- 
ment of the anther in some species of Dendrobiam is highly elastic and 
contractile, and in D. chrysanthom, serves to scoop out the pollinia when 
the anther-cap has been disturbed by an insect or other means. The 
pollinia falling on the lebellum are caught up by the latter ag it regains 
ita position and thrown against the stigmatic disk where they adhere. 
This is what happens, provided the insect fails to remove them in the 
proper way. Self-fertilisation also takes place in the same species by 
the pollinia remaining in situ and emitting their pollen-tubes into the 
copions sticky matter produced by the degradation of the rostellum, and 
80 passing directly into the stigmatic disk. This occurs rewularly and 
without external aid in Chysia aurea. 


SEEDS, 


When the pollinia nre applied to the stigmatic disk the ovules are 
not even perfectly formed. The column, however, commences to grow 
almost immediately and swells to a great size, in some apecies at least 
entirely enclosing tha pollen masses and quite losing its original appear- 
ance. The poilinia now undergo their final developmental changes, 
preparatory to the emission of the pollen-tubes that flod their way down 
the column and ovary to the microphyle of the orules in immense nam- 
bers, The enormous number of ovules or seeds after fertilisation ia a 
remarkable feature of the order. We heve already sean that the pollen 
leavea its parent gall, before having completed ita final development, 
and the same thing applies to the seed which is matured and dissemina- 
ted before the embryo has attained anything more than s mera morula- 
like mass, without differentiation into radicte, plumale and cotyledons os 
wo find in most Phanerogams. This ig an obvious mark of low 
organisation, and however perfectly adapted to the surroundings in the 
primeval condition of the order, when our planet presented totally differ- 
ent climate] conditions and accompanying circumstances, inflnencing and 
aflecting plant-life. Tha seeds of Orchids are at the present day 
unable to compete with those of Phanerogams, developed along different 
lines and more adapted to accommodate themselyea to the existing 
order of things. This applies more specially to British Orchids and to 
temperate countries generally, where the nativa Orchids may ba looked 
upon as amremnant of what they have beon, and as gradually becoming 
extinct rather than extending their area of distribution. 

There can be little doubt that tha weak point of this otherwise highly . 
developed order lies in the imperfectly developed embryo, The infinit- 
ouimally minute and light seeds are admirably adapted for distribution 
by the wind and other agencies, aud this provision serves for their 
transportation to the often elevated positions occupied by epiphytes, 
but this is ali, A single capaute of some of our commoner native species 
would produce over 6,000 seeds, while soma ofthe exotic Maxillarias 
have been calcnisted to contain about a million. This number is pro- 
bably much oxceaded by Cattleya gigas, and seeing that the progeny of 
the third generation of a species producing the lowest mentioned number 
of seada is sufficient to cover the entire surface of tha globe with plants, 
it ia very obvious that a very small percentage ever become plants at 
all. Their minutenesa and the very little nutriment they contain 
prooludes the, idea that they offer great temptations to, and are destroyed 
by birds, Again we seo that our native Orchids thrive admirably when 
they hava succeeded in establishing themselves, a fact which suggeats the 
idea that they either do not germinate or are killed inthe process of 
germination er acon after, The langth of time they require to complete 
this process must be fatal to their wall-being in this our changeable 
climate, where the necessary conditions as to heat aud moisture are too 
inconstant and variable to allow the seedlings to establish themselves ; 
whereas, the seedlings of other plants ara ready to apring inte life and 
activity apon the accession of the proper degree of heat and moisture, 
those of Orchids are unable to do s0,—7. F, 
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THE DRACANA. 


It is certainly surprising that this beautiful genns of plants 
has not become more popular in this country, being not only 
ensily grown but readily propagated, and possessing sufficient diver- 
sity of form and variety of colouring to please the must exacting. 
Even in England thease hava cot received the attention their uni- 
que qualities may justly claim, but on the Continent, and more 
especially in France and Belgium, they rank in public estimation 
next ouly to the Palm among ornamental foliaged plants for 
decorative purposes. ‘here are but few genera of plante culti- 
vated in our plant houses that do not furnish us with some species 
or variety capable of being used for room decoration in some 
particular position or arrangement. There are however a few genera 
rich in species that in habit of growth and other ways seem 
specially adapted for this purpove. Amongst these the genus 
Dracsana furnishes us with ap eat number of species and 
varieties than auy other family of plants (excepting Palms) with 
which we are acquainted. 





Ju style of growth Dracasnns are partiqularly adapted for. plac- 
ing in vases as single plants, and the graceful habit, combined with 
the rich colours of their foliage, render them effective as degora- 
tiva plants in whatever floral arrangements they are employed. 
Auother point that should recommend, thein.to atl who pas to 
provide a number of choica foliage plants for house decoration, 
ig that they are amongst the easiest managed ornamental-leayed 
plants at present in cultivation, the usual conditigna of a wall 
iInnnaged conservatory being all that is secessary to. inanre suc- 
cess in their enlture. 


The Drncenas muy be divided iuto three distiuct groups whieh 
are represented in tle accompanying Illustrations. 


Group I.—Plants of dwarf, stocky, robust habit; leaves 
sheathing deeply at the base, ovate or ob-ovate in form, generally 
recurved, but in some species erect, Fig [L. represents ee Bausei, 
undoubtedly the most beantiful variety belouging to this class, 
D. Gayii, D. Dui, D. Sir Wilfred Lawson and D,. Frazerit are 
also first class varieties. 
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Fig. I.—Dracena Bausel. 


Group IJ.—Plants of a more vigorous, and taller habit than 
the preceding; leaves widely soattered, slightly sheathing at the 
hase, elliptic or oblong-acuminate in form, generally recurved 
hut in a few species erect. Fig. I. represents 0. Berkleyit, a well 
known, highiy coloured variety, 2. Aibberdi, D. Wialliamsi, 
D, Eari of Derby, D. Hendersoni, D, Shepherdi and D. tmpertata 
are amongst the best varieties belonging to this group. 


Group I1L— Pianta with narrow elongated foliage ; these in habit 
of growth somewhat resemble the preceding, but are mora graceful 
in form, and are the best adapted of all for tabledecoration, Fig. 
III. represents D. superba, avery fine variety. Other good speciea 
are D. angustifolia, D. Elegantisima, D. Placnida, D. pulcherrtma 
and D Sidney. 

A descriptive list of the best varieties of this beautiful genus, 
with full cultural notes, will be found at page 101, Vol, I, and in- 
structions for propagating them at page 258, Vol, II. 


AMATEUR NOTES 
ON 
INDIAN BULB CULEURE., 


In your issue of 80th March last you were kind enongh to ex- 
press a wish that I would give a liat of bulbous and tuberons- 
rooted planta that could be flowered on the Plains, giving a succes- 
sion of bloom throughont the yoar. I would have complied with 
your wish much sooner had not circumstances occurred (whieh 
need not be mentioned here) to Ba ithnes my doing so; but in the 
hope that it is not yet too late I take the li of sending thp 
list now. Of course it will be clearly understood that the plants 
named are not stated as being the only ones that can be had iu 
flower on the Plains throughout the year: I merely mention those 
that have bloomed in my own garden during the past few years, 
so it is plain the list must be very incomplete. 

Ihave had some difficulty im deciding ona form whieh will 
easily convey the information aimed at, not wishi take up 


wishing to 
too mach of your space, .and after alll fear I have made.but a 
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poor job of it, which I hope you and your readers wili kindly ox- 
cuse. : 

You will see Ihave first given the names of all the plants, 
numbering them couseoutively, and then L have quoted the numbers 
opposite their respective months of flowering. 

1. Anemones, (wind flower) varions kinda, 
2. Anometheea crucnta. A Cape Irid.. 
3. Antholyza Incida. 
4, Achimines of sorts. 
means” a VAYIOUS. 
o. formosissima. 
Arum crinitam. 
. Babianas. 
9. Bletia byacintbina. 
10, Boussingaultias. 
11. Brodiwa congeasta. 
12, Calla Aithiopica—Lily of the Nile, 
13, Cannasg of sorta. 
14. Costus speciosus. 


Crinum Asiaticum. 
= bp. from Assam. 
Eucharis Amazonica. 
Geenera alba. 
” Leopoldi. 
Goissorhiza alba. 
‘i Hochensis. 
Gladioli, varioua kinds, 
Gloriosa superba, 
Hedychium coronarium, 
Hemerocallis (Day Lily ), single. 
| double. 


+b i} 
Hippeastrum sp. from Kumaon. 
es ap, N. W. P. 
Homeria collina, 
Hyaciniths, various colors. 
Iris tuberosa (Snake’s Head), green and black. 
| sp. dark brown, | | 


1? 
Iria, flag, blue, 





‘ 84. Iris, fleg, white. 
35, ,, Spanish, various colors. 
36. 4 Persics (Persian Iria). 

. 87. — 4 reticnlata. 

. 88. Imag of sorta. 

/ 89. Jonquils, 

¢ 40. Keempferia galan 

. 41. Lachenalia pendula, 

42. Lilium longifloram (Trampat Lily). 

43. 445 tigrinam. 

44, » _ Davuricum ereqtum. 


o 
ef 
S 
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47, Nelumbiam speciosum (Saored Lotus). 
48. Nerine Sarniengsis (Guernsey Lily), 
49. Nymphea alba. 

Oxalis alba, 


alt gy arborea (tree oxalis). 


» Dowie, 
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Fig. I.—Dracena Berkeleyii. 


QOxalia carnus. 
» osculenta. 
»  Jasiandrp, 
»»  dactiflora. 
3 purpurea, 
» rubella. 
» ‘versicolor, 
» To - 
Philogyne triloba. 


Polianthes tuberosa. 
Pancratium biflorum. 
Calathinum (Sea Daffodil). 
a9 Zeylanicuna, 


ap. P 
Phains Wallichi. 
Pardanthus chinensis (Tiger Iris). 


Ranunculus of sorts. 
Scilla Sibirica, 
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THE DRACAENA., 


Tt is certainly surprising that this beautiful genus of plants 
has not become more popular in this country, being not only 
easily grown but readily propagated, and poasessing sufficient diver- 
sity of form and variety of colouritig to please the must exacting. 
Even in England these have not received the attention their uni- 
que qualities may justly claim, but on the Continent, and more 
especially in France and Belgium, they rank in public estimation 
next pale to the Palm among ornamental foliaged planta for 
decorative purposes. ‘here are but few genera of plante culti- 
vated in our plant houses that do not furnish ua with some species 
or variety capable of being used for room decoration iu some 
particular position or arrangement, Thera are however a few genera 
rich in species that in habit of growth and other ways seem 
specially adapted for this purpose, Amongst these the genus 
Dracena furnishes us with a greater number of species and 
varieties than any other family of ptints (excepting Palms) with 
which we are acquainted. 


Fig. 1.—Dracena 


Group J].—Plants of a more vigorous, and taller babit than 
the preceding; leaves widely scattered, slightly sheathing at the 
base, elliptic or cblong-acuminate in form, generally recurved, 
but in a few apecies erect. Fig. I]. represents D. Berkleyti, a well 
known, bighly coloured variety. 2. Hibberdi, D, Williamsi, 
D. Earl of Derby, D. Hendersoni, D. Shepherdi and D. imperialu 
are amongst the best varieties belonging to this group. 


Group TI1L.—Pianta with narrow elongated foliage ; these in habit 
of growth somewhat resemble the preceding, but are more graceful 
in form, and are the beat adapted of all for tabladecoration. Fig. 
II]. represents D. superba, a very fine variety. Other good species 
are .D. angustifolia, D, Elegantissima, D. Placida, D. pulcherrima 
and 2 Sidney. 

A descriptive list of the best varieties of this beautiful genus, 
with full cuitaral notes, will be found at page 101, Vol, I, and in- 
structions for propagating them at page 258, Voi, IT. 
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In atyle of growth Dracainas are partiqularly adapted for- plac- 
ing in vases as single plants, and the graceful habit, combined with 
the rich colours of their foliage, render them effective as degora- 
tive planta in whatever floral arrangements they ara employed. 
Avother point that should recommend, themn.to atl who have to 
provide a uumber of cheica foliage planta for house decoration, 
ig that. they ara amongst the easiest managed ornamental-leaved 
plants at present in cultivation, the usual conditiong of a well 
Ininaged conservatory being all that ia secessary to. icaure suc- 
cess in their culture, 


The Draczenas ny be divided into three distiuct groups whieh 
are represented in tie accompanying illustrations. 


Group I—Pianta of dwarf, stocky, robust habit; leaves 
aheathing deaply at the base, ovate or ob-ovate in form, generally 
recurved, but in some species erect, Fig 1. represents 2. Bansei, 
undoubtedly thea most beautiful variety belonging to this class. 
D, Gayit, D. Dufi, D, Sir Wilfred Lawson and D, Fraseri are 
also first class varieties. 


AMATEUR NOTES 
ON 
INDIAN BULB CULTURE. 


In your issue of 80th March last you were kind enongh to ex- 
presa a wish that I would give a list of bulboug and tuberous- 
rooted plants that could be flowered on the Plaing, giving a succes~ 
sion of bloom throughont the year. I would have complied with 
your wish much sooner had pot circumstances occurred (which 
need not ba mentioned here) to Bhi my doing so; but in the 
hope that it is not yet too late I take the liberty of sg, ey 
list now. Of course it will be clearly understood that the plants 
named are not stated as being the only ones that can be had in 
flower on the Plains throughout the year: I merely mention those 
that have bloomed in my own garden during the past few years, 
so it ia plain the list must be very incomplete. 

Ihave had some difficulty in deciding ona form whieh will 
easily convey the information aimed at, not wishing to take up 
too much of your space,.and after all I fear Ihave made but a 
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poor job of it, which I hope you and your readers will kindly ex- 15, Crinum Aaiaticum. 
cuse. 16. ; sp. from Assam. 
You will see Ihave first given the names of all the plants, 17. Hucharis Amazonica. 
numbering them consecutively, and then I have queted the numbers 18. Gesnera alba. 
opposite their respective months of flowering. : 19. ,,  Leopoldi. 
1. Anemones, (wind flower) variona kinds, 20. Geissorhiza alba, 
9, Anomethees cruenta. A Capo Irid. 21, » Rochensis. 
8. Antholyza lucida. 22. Gladioli, varioga kindg, 
4. Achimines of sorts. 23. Gloriosa superba. 
5. Amaryllis, various. 24. Hedychium coronarium. 
6, o. formosiseima. 25, Hemerocallis (Day Lily ), single. 
7. Arum crinitum. 26. - . double. 
8. Babianas. 27. Hippeastrum sp. from Kumaon 
9, Biletia hyacinthina. 28. ‘i sp, N. W. P. 
10, Boussingaultias. 29. Homeria collina. 
11, Brodisea congesta. : 60. Hyacinths, various colors, 
12. Calla Atthiopica—Lily ef the Nile. 81. Iris tuberosa (Snake’s Head), green and black. 
13, Cannas of sorts, 32, » 8p. dark brown, ° 
14, Costus specioaus. 83. Iria, flag, blue, 
Fig. 1.—Dracsana Serkeleyii. 
' $4, Iris, flag, white. ' 
35. ,, Spanish, various colors. 53, Oxalis ase ae 
36. 5, Persics (Persian Iria). of, 1 — seculenta. 
| 87, retionlata, 55, 4 dasiandrg, 
2 56 laotiflora 
38. Ixias of sorta. a7 . 
39. Jonquil. 7. purpurea, 
¢ 40. Keampferia galan 58. 5, — Fuballs. 
41. Lachenalia pendula. As - Versioolot 
ali tL: 7 } aia: 
_ 42. Lilium longiforam (Trampet Lily), 61. Philogyne. trloba. 
: 44 Davuricun araatam 62. Polianthesa tuberosa. 
45, Negelia. j 63. Pancratium biflorum. ; 
: 46. Nareissus Tazetta, Bee gy 6 aetna (yom Pentoan). 
| is a egal h speciosum (Sacred Lotus). oe. Mm Hey ANION, 
. Werine a Gia ily). : in ee 
re Nyonhos a neis (Guernsey Lily) 67. Phains Wallichi = __ | 
50, Oxali 68. Pardanthus chinensis (Tiger Iris). 


he alba. 
SLj sy, arborea (tree oxalis), 


3, Bowiei, 


69. Ranunculus of sorts. 
70. Scilla Sibirica, 
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71, Sparaxis of various colors. 
72, Spirea Japonica. 
73, Tigridia canariensis. 
74, ‘Triteleia conspicua. 
75, Tritorias. 
7°. Zephyranthes alba 
77. 2 carinata - Swap . 
78. ‘i rosea. Lilies, 
79. 3 ochroleuca, . 
J ANUABY. 
Nos. 12, 22, 46, 50, 52, 53, 58, 59, 60, 62, 70. 
FEBRUARY. 


Nos, 1,12, 17, 22,30, 81, 32, 39, 41, 50, 52, 53, 59, 60, 61, 62 
69, 70, 71, 74. 
Manog. 
7, 9, 12, 17, 20, 21, 22, 29,.30,°32, 33, 34, 35, 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 
50, 52, 63, 54,55, 56, 57,59, 60, 61, 67, 69, 


36, 37, 88, 39, 41, 
70, 71, 72, 74, 75. 
APRIL. 

Nos. 2, 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 16, 19, 22, 25, 35, 88, 42, 44, 53, 67, 
69, 71, 75. 
May. 


Nos. 5, 6, 10, 17, 18, 22, 25,27, 43, 51, 64, 66, 73, 76, 77, 
78, 79. | 


JUNE. 
Nos. 5, 10, 17, 18, 26, 27, 47, 51, 66, 76, 77. 
JULY. 
Nos. 4, 5, 15, 18, 19, 22, 26, 40, 47, 62, 65, 76, 77. 
AUGUST, 


Nos. 4, 13, 14, 15, 19, 22, 28, 24, 28, 40, 47, 48, 52, 62, 63, 
65, 68, 76, 77, 78. 
SEPTEMBER, 
Nos. 4, 13, 14, 15, 17, 23, 48, 49, 52, 62, 68, 76, 77, 78, 
OcToBRR. 
Nos. 13, 28, 52, 62, 68, 76, 77, 78, 
NovVEMBER. 
Nos. 18, 24, 45, 49, 52, 62. 
DecEMBER. 
Nos. 13, 22, 45, 46, 50, 52,-53, 58, 60, 62. 

I have one or two others flowering and about to flower, but 
not knowing their names, I could not include them in ‘the list. 

If any of your readers who indulge in the pleasures and 
trials of horticulture’on the plains will kindly name any bulbs or 
tubers which they grow successfully, and which are not mention- 
ed in the foregoing list, I am sure many amateur gardenera like 
myself will be greatly obliged. , 

Should any one who reads this, desire a few hints on the 
cultivation of any of the plants Ihave named, I shall be very 
happy to describe the methods I hava found suceesaful. Apologiz- 
ing for taking up so mach of your valuable space that might 
otherwise have been occupied to greater advantage. 


J ONQUIL. 


Nors.—We trast oor correspondent will take an early opportunity of giving ua & 
description of the treatment adopted by bim with the various species named, many of 
which ara extremely difficult sabjacts to deal with in this eouutry-—Eo., 7. G, . 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


(ee 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Fiower Beps.—The alteration of beds, or the making of new 
ones where necessary, should now have attention in order that 
the ground may be settled and mellowed and in proper form 
before planting time, -There ia no greater mistake than to leave 
the aJteration of beds until the time when they are required for 
planting ; newly turned up soil, which has not been mellowed by 
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} soon ag those sown a fortnight or three weeks earlier, 
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repeated digging and exposure to the atmosphere, is quite unfit 
for successtul flower pier) To prevent disappoinment, all 
alterations should therefore be done in time, the land manured 
and thrown up roaghly to the weather. In all alterations, 
whether in laying down new flower beda, remodelling old ones, 
or indeed planning the whole garden anew, simplicity of design 
should be the leading idea. The design of a flower garden, or 
the shape of a flower bed, may be all very pretty on a sheet of 
paper : it may exhibit great taste and facility of the pencil in the 

esigner, but when carried out on the ground it may be totally 
inapplicable for the rendering of a good effect when plant 
ed. The pretty design may just produce a muddle of colour, 
without any good effect from any one point of view, no matter 
how well planted. Itis often forgotten that after all the bed is 
only the frame of the picture, or indeed only the canvas, the 
picture itself to be worked out in living flowers. Beds cut out 
to represent stars, chains, leaves of trees, or some fanciful piece of 
arabesque acroll work or other sprawling intricacies, are happily 
not so common as they were. No sort of bed factiitates tasteful 
plauting or exhibits the plants to greater purpose than the plain 






























J rectangular or circular form, or a modification of both combined. 


It is poor flower gardening that has to depend on the pretty or 
fanciful shape of the bed for its merits. 


Seep Sowinc.—It is questionable if much is gained by very 
early sowing of reeds either outdoors or indoors, unless in- the - 
case of soma of the very hardiest ones. Out of doors it is fre- 
quently attended with loss and disappointment, as seed will not 
germinate in a water-logged soil. Wonder shelter also the results 
are at best uncertain, the changeable state of the atmosphere 
either causing the seedlings to damp off as soon as they appear 
above the ground, or to become so drawn up as to be almost 
worse than useless. Sowings of Pansies, Asters, Cinerarias and 
other kinds that take a long season to perfect their growth may 
be made about September 10th or 15th; sow thinly, using a 
light sandy soil ; but even with these it is better to restrain the 
natural impatience to get up an early stock. We have generally 
found that sowings of these made the first week in October pro- 
duce stronger and more healthy plants, and bloom almost ag 
Abora 
all things it is necessary to secure good seeds before aowing, aa it 
ig discouraging to sow itand wait weeks for germination and find 
that after all it has been worthless. 


PROPAGATING.—Cuttings of Crotons, Aralias, Panax and other 
foliage plants may still be made; old plants, however, should not 
ba cut too severely now as they will not have sufficient time to 
make new growth before the cold season setaim, when they re- 
main almost stationary. = 


Pot Pranxts.— These should be carefully looked over : perform 
Whatever pruning is necessary aud re-pot all those that need 
shifting. They will then have time to geta firm hold on the 
new soil before the end of the rains, and will be better able to 
withstand the vicissitudes attendant on artificial watering during 
the cold season, 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


In every portion of the garden an amount of labour and atten- 
tion are necessary ot this season, and cannot be dispensed with if 
success is at all expected. Whatever is done should be well done, 
and when the period arrives when “delays become dangerous” 
no opportunity should be lost in getting sowing or planting done. 
But better to wait a littla than tread or otherwise interfere 
with the soil when it is sodden with moisture, 

Advantage should be taken of all favorable weather to make 
preparations for the heavy work in this department awaiting us in 
October. Dig or trench all vacant ground, aud if the soil is suffi- 
ciently friable abeavy dressing of manare should be given on 
those portions that ara intended to be planted with gross-feeding 
crops such as Cabbages, Cauliflower and Celery. The advantage in 
applying manure some time before the ground is required, 18, that 
it bas time to become thoroughly incorporated with the soil, and is 
consequently then in @ much better condition to afford strength 


wee $1, case 


id cise to ‘the paeendad: crops than. it is when sienaty: ap- 


lied. 


Sowings of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Knol Kohl and Artichoke - 
should now be made either in pots or ona raised bed protected | 


from heavy rains. As soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, they should be transplanted into other beds, placing them 
three to four inches apart. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All matter intended for publication, and all questions to be replied to should 
be sent in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication. All com 
munications should be written on one side of the paper only. It is also requested 
that correspondents forward their name and address, not for publication 
unless they wish it, but forthe sake of that mutual confidence which should exist 
between the Editor and those who address him. We decline noticing any 
‘eommunication that is not accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 





Fig. [I.—Draecsna Superba. 


It is a very common practice with farmers to plant potatoes on clover sod, 
plowed in the spring. Thia selection is a good one, provided, bowever, that 
an in the cage of young and rauk-growing olover, the sod ia such as to admit 
of thorough pulverization, or that ths fisld can ba plowed early enough dur- 
ing the summer or fall previous to’give ample time for fhe award to rot and 


Grtracts, 





POTATO CULTURE. 
BELECTION OF GROUND. 

Success in potato culture is attainable not only tu diffarent oliimes, but 
also in a very greag$ verioty of eoila. Under othorwise favourable conditions 
the tuber will grow ae well in clear mnd ein stiff clay, The happy me- 
diam ia generally the best, 

A thin layer of fertile susface-soil, resting upon clay sub-acil, which is im- 
pervious tO water, should never ba used for potutess, act even If thoroughly 
underdrained. The tubera are more xpé to rot in heavy, sticky. avila, parti- 
cnlarly in a wet season, thau on light sandy or-prevelly ones. 


thus make croas-plowing practicable. Oczherwise, when thé clover. field is 
old and the roota of grasses aud weeds are woven inte a tough, thick eward, 
Which cannot be easily broken and pulverized, it would be advisable to have 
s crop of wheat, rye, oats, or cord precede the potatoe crop, 

Au admirable selection.—For early sorts—elay loam, very rich. Fort Inte 
sorte—Sandy or travelly loam, of medium fertility. Naturally drained, toosé 
and mellow clovet-sod, or atabble after stiff sod ia the beat imaginable con- 
dition or state of cultivation fn sith¢dr conse. 

MANURE AND ITS APPLIOATION-—FRED THE LAND AND THE LAND WILL FEED Tov. 

Coarae, uufermented atable dung ia nearly worthless for the poteto crop, 


Doless af a hugh on very porows-and dry soil, Tioroughly rotted compost 
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in moderate quantities is a good fertilizer for tall-growing varieties, while 
low-growing (early) sorta are greatly benefited by more liberal applications, 

The clover on the pasture lot or maadow selected for a potato fiald should 
not be grazed or cut very Iate in the fall, We could hardly wish for 4 better 
fertilizer than a good growth of clover, covered during the fall with a coat 
of fine old mauure or barn-yard scrapings lighter or heavier—according te 
variety to be planted—and, if possible, applied with a Kemp manure-apreader, 
or, at least, ateniy und finely distributed by meana of harrow or otherwise, 

For stubble ground, fall manuring can be recommended only on condition 
that the mauure is harrowed or cultivated into the soil sud thus left until 
apripg- 

Oo Jand manured the year previona, potatoca will do well without additional 
fertilizing, still the application of wood ashes or lime often incoreass tha 
yield. Newly applied atabla mauura seems to attract the wire-worms, aud 
therefore has the tendency to produce scab in the tobera, Coarse mauure ia 
a frequent cause of pronga, protuberances, ** fingers and toes." 

Commercial fertilizers meet with no objections of thia kind. ‘The fairest, 
emoothest and best shaped tubers are generally grown on Well pulvarized 
soils Which were fertilized with chemical manures, or uct ab all the sama 
seasou. Jn recommendiug such fertilizera, we ontar debstable ground. 
While we have uever failed to see good results from the application of 
phosphates, eto, whenever we tried them on potatoes or other crops, 
there are many cases on record, as reported by different farmora, where even 
complete fertilizers—ihose containing ammonia, phosphoric acid and 
potash—utterly refused to respond. Still we believe that the fault ia with 
the man oftener thau with the material. Commercial manures and chemi- 
cala give us one great advantage. Of the three most important elements, 
ammonia, phosphorio acid and potash, the soil may contsiu a sufficioncy 
of one ortwo. If we know, from previous experiments, which these cle- 
ments are, it will be only uecessary to supply thea cue that ie lacking. 
Thus, our own aoils were alwaya deficieut in phosphoric acid, aud therefore 
greatly benefited by ita application, next by that of potash, but not notios- 
ably by ammonia, Ou other soila ashes, of some other forms of potash, 
either alous or in combination with phosphorio acid, or ammonia, will 
greatly iucrease the yield, 

If previous experiments have not been made to determine the relative 
proportion of these elementa in the soil, complete mauures like Mapes’ or 
Atockbridge (Bowker) special potato fertilizers, Powell’s potate producer, 
etc.,, Which coutain the three ingredients iu about tha right proportion 
for the crop, cau be relied on with safety. From 600 to 800 pounds to an 
acre should be applied broadcast, just before plautiug, and deeply harrowed 
into the soil, or iu drills, about an iuch or two above the seed and covered 
by a few inches of aoil, The well-kuown English experimenter, Sir J, B. 
Lawes, of Eothamatead, used 300 pounds of euiphate of potash (130 pounds 
actual potash}, 350 pouudse superphosphate of lime, 550 ponds of nitrate 
of soda, to produce a crop of 400 bushels, Thia mesua almost a mero 
manufacturing of the crop out of chamicala, without calling on the evil 
for assistauce {aa to the eupply uf ray material); and such manufacturing 
wight be carried on year after year ou the sume laud. 

The cost of raw material would be about aa,follows ; 





300 pounds of sulphate of potash at 24 cents, ee en §=9§7.50 
350 pouuds superphosphate at 34 cents, ana we §=«18.25 
$40 pounds nitrate of soda std cents, .,. wis ow 16.20 

Total eo sik es $35.95 


Expensive as thia manuring appears tobe, we could wall afford it, if there- 
by we wake sure of acrop of 400 bushels, 

Where uuleached wood-ashes ara obtainable at little coat, they may take 
place of sulphate of potash, and perhapa show better resulta at lesa oxpenae. 
The cheapest source of phosphoric acid for potatoes, probably, ia dissolved 
South Gurolins Rook, containing about 27 to 30 per cout. of bous phospohate, 
aud coating $16 per ton. 

Nitrate of soda ia an awkward thing to handle, on account of its great 
solubility, aud dear also. However, it has this one great advantage ; that 
there is no need of applying it sooner than the growing vines show the 
lack of it. Naver apply it in the fail. 

A rauk growth of olover or of clover roots, tarued uuder, snpplies all 


the ammonia weeded, aud is generally the cheapest form in which am- 
monia can ba obtaiued. This mannrial substance plays a very important 
part in giving thrift aud luxariauce to the foliaga, and while large tape, 
tn themselves, aro not our object, we cau hardiy hope to reap a large eae 
of tubers without their assistance. 

The supply of ammonia, especially if acarce, shonld be aupplemented, 
reinforced,as it were, by thé application of potato pulp represented ina 
sugiciency of ssed.—Southern Planier. 





‘THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


{ beard about the big trees of California when I was a amall boy, and [ 
used to wonder at the stories of people ridiug ou borseback through the 
falleu truuk of one of them. The wonder is not lessened whan ove gazes 
in reality at these gianta of the forest. Tha trees are called by their 
Indien name of sequoias, and the region whore they grow in due east frown 
San Francsisoo, among the hilla on the weatern slope of the Slerra Nevada, 
the ‘oterual anows of which are plainly in sight. The elevation at which 
they grow is about 4,000 feet, aud they grow in the midat of thick forests 
of pine, with onke and evergreens aud creeping plauts and undergrowth 
in great luxurianco, The hillsides are crossed in all directiona by streams 
of tha melted snow, and many creeka and torranta which, in connection 
with the matchless climate of this partof the world, make a ramble among 
the woods more enjoyable aud leas fatiguing than anywhere elga I know, 

Thera is shooting and trout-fishing in abundance to be enjoyed among 
these hilla, and it is one of the few regions where tha grizzly bear may 
still be encountered, but aa the monstor is conning and quick of heariug 
and there are no beaters to make buntiog easy, as in India, the favourite 
way of shooting him isto wait at night in a trea near where he goes to 
driuk. The firat and more difficult thing to do, however, is to find bis 
trail, and if the tracts are freeh, and the hunters impatient and venturesome’ 
he is followed up at once with doge which bark at hia heels, and dalay hig 
progresa till the hunteracome up. The puma, otherwise called the Americaa 
lion, or the cougar, is common there, and although Captain Mayne Reid 
has described it as a fierce and dangerous beaat, it is in truth as cowardly 
as the bysua. But the large game which is most sought ia tho black-tailed 
deer, while emall game of mauy kinds ia almost unlimited, Tha tufted 
mouutain quail is to seen in every glade of the forest, and bas # beautiful 
blue-grey and apackied plumage. Tho trees are full of gaily-coloured birds, 
one of the commonest and most remarkable of whichisa black and white 
woodpecker, which bas the flight of a bulbul and occasionally catches an 
insect on the wing. Mauy trees are perforated all over the trunk with the 
holes mada by this indefatigable bied in ite aearch for food, and it treats 
the telegraph poste in the same unacrupulous manuer, believing, from the 
singing of the wires, that they musé be full of ingects, Fortunately for all 
who like to seo natural woudera best as God mede them,that regiou of superb 
scenery aud big trees ia not yet accessible, even from the neareat point of 
railway, except by a journey by etage-coach of at least sixty miles, aud the 
total coat of the trip from San Francieco or Sacrameuto city is abaut eighty 
dollara to each person. Consequently the olass of people to whom a big 
trea meaua 60 many cubic feet of timber, and a hillside is a nasty place 
with no road, keep away from it, 

The gequoias ere found io four or five groves within the compass of three 
founties, Calaveras, Mariposa, and Tuolumne, and they are much mors 
numerous than most pecpis suppose. One grove coutsing ninety-three treea 
of immenae sgize, and auother thirteen hundred and eighty, aud the giante 
among thease have a diameter of thirty fost and upwards. Unfortunately 
vandals hava left their marke all about, the small fry carving their miserable 
patronymica in every place of majesty, aud the bigger folk hawing passages 
through two of the mighty truuke for carriages to pass under, and even 
chatting down ona of the vastest trees that they may build «a roof over the 
stump and dance and hold concerta and do other fonny things upon it. 
They had alao the uuspenkable audacity to conatruct a Bar-room, aud a 
bowling alley eighty-one feat long upon ths prostrate traonk ; but visitors 
did not drink gud play enough to keep up the cost, ao the almighty doilar 
dissipated that pieos of foolery. 
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Nobody haa the slightest idea how high three hundred and twenty-five feet 
looks when it ia at the top ofa tree. The first sight of ous of these enor- 
nous sequoias id almost atupefying, What it ia and how caine it there, are 
questions the beholder aska bimself, All round aro immense pinea eight 
and ten feet thick, which would attract notice anywhere elae: but ther 
look like aaplings when “Old Dominion” or “George Washington” atauda ap 
beside them, You take a position atthe base of the tree, and look up ag 
far aa the esa can aee through the branches, aud you realise that you are 
jooking higher than the top of the talleat cocoanut or tamarind, Birds are 
hopping abourlike grasshoppers,safa out of gunshot. Yet you see with amaz-- 
moent that the trunk up at that height ia atill siz feet thick. Then you fiz 
your eye on agwe tnark and step backward, and there ai] above the mark are 
the dimensions of au ordinary huge tree with great boughs reaching toward 
the aky, till the topmost branches wave their leaves at a lofty eminence 
where no other green thing waa ever near, They you look down at the 
trunk. Thirty feet in diameter ! Aa wide aaa amall honas | Thick enough 
to fllup a street | Large enough for two omninuses to stund behini ! 
Ninety fast iu cireymferanes |! Stilt that ia notan extreme size, “Olio” 
is 104 feet in ciroumfersuce, and “ New York" is 106 feet. The height 
of “General Garfield ” is 310 feet, aud “Stare King,” the tailest of oll, is 
366 feet high. 

The treea may nort be examined aa they liedown: for during the 
twenty centuries or so that they have been growing hero, tha lightn. 
ing has split them, and forest fires have burned great holes in thoir 
sidea. There is one standing in “ Big Trea Grove” with ita trouk 
hollowed ont to a height of ninety feet and another in ‘South Grove,” where 
twenty-four horsemen have stood together ina burned and dlackened hole 
in its wide. The great pines beside them are a thousand yeara old, but they 
have grown up from the seed since the firs was there, and do not show the 
fainteat trace of the flames. Giuce the fira, the force of storia, aud the 
waight of anow in winter have strained aud twisted and enapped mauy of 
the burned sequoijas which have crashed down upon the earth, ahivering six- 
foot pines inte splinters and clearing a great gap in the forest. I paced along 
the roundagd amooth trunk of one of thesa fallen monarchs,mounting it with 
a ladder, and felt that « slip of the foot would give me ns severe a full as if 
I fell from branches of another tree. “The Father of tha Forest,” bigger 
thao avy tree now standing, liea along the ground for three hundred feet. 
It is 112 feet in circumference at the base, and at the other end, where the 
top has been broken off by falling against another tree and hag mouldered 
iuto dust, the diameter is atill eleveu feet, At loaat that is what I make it; 
the guide-booke aay sixteen feet. I apent a tong time iupecting this prodigy 
of the vegetable kingdom, and each time [ went from one end to the other 
the walk was one Lundred yards, Imagina a single lag of thot length aud 
eleven fest thick atthe thin end! About tha middle of the tree there ia a 
piece, a mere piece, thirty yards loug, which haa been so wall hollowed out 
that Iwalked through it without stooping, and waa sometimea barely able to 
touch the surface ahove my head. You get into thia strange tannel at a 
place where the aide of the trea has been broken, and you get out of it 
. through the bole left by a natural knot in the wood. This knot-hole has 
not ben widened or intorfered with in any way, yet I climled up a step-lad- 
der inside of the level truak, snd orept throngh it without touching [é with 
my shoulders on sither side, 

atop here, not for want of more to say, but becanse it is tima to atopy 
But to avoid a commun mistake of deseri ptive writera who are apt ta erite 
pages about something they have seen, and yet not tell what it is like, I 
wil! add that a asquoia trea has the general appearance of a cadar, and is 
ey in ita stately syturnetry. The stem is very straight, and the thickest 

ranches are about the middle of the tras, but they do not apread out much, 
The leaves are small and lika celiac leaves, and the conaaare a Little 
larger than a walnut,—Benzawin Altkay.—Christian College Magazine. 


EDIBLE AND POISONOUS FUNGL 
With antumn comes the great mass of Mushrooms and Tosdatoola—good, 
bad, aud indiffarent, and of all colours, abapes, and sizes. For soma 
considerable time past attempts have been made to introduce and popularize 
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Contineutel Fungue-eating custows ; but, up to the preseut, these attemp‘s 
have not been crowned with any especial degree of success. Wa learn 
from Dr, Badham, thatin Rome the common Mushroom ia classed with 
poisonons Fungi, and not aliowed to he sold in the publics market, It ia 
highly improbable this could have been tha case without some good and 
substantial reason for It, for Italy ia a country where numerons epeciea 
of Fungi are largely consumed, and no fear of these plants as a clase 
exlats, It would seem as if there were something special in the climite of 
the districts frou whieh the Reman market is supplied that rendera the 
Mushrooms grown in it poisonous, We kuow how powerful is the influeiuce 
of surrounding cireimatances upon flowering plants. For example, the 
exclusion of light from Potato tubers or Celery plauta cousiderably modifies 
their properties. Every now and then we hear of people being poisoned 
(not neceasarily fatally) in this country by eating Mushrooms, aud when 
this bappows, it is almogt always attributed to the wrong kind having been 
gathered, and uot to the nature of the plant being modified by spacial 
ciroumatanoas, Upen more than one occasion auch cases have come under 
my notics personally, in whieh people, who knew what was a Mushroom 
and what was not, have been made serioualy ill by their repast, What 
the precise differance in the compoaltion of the plant is which causes the 
unpleasatit effects, is at preaont unknown, and is one of thoge points which 
have to bs worked ont, As a rule, however, the wholesomeness of the 
Mushroom ia weill-nigh cosmopolitan. Several years ago the late Mr. 
Thomas Baines, who bad travelled much in Australia and Africa, told mo 
Mushrooma were always eaten when found in his expeditions. Popular 
credence pointa to the unwholesomenees of‘those specimens growo under 
trees or in woods, but thigisin no way substantiated by my experience. 
The possibility of distinguishing au edible from a pofsonous Fungua by 
bruleing with a piece of gold or ailver, haa boon repeated time after time 
in all kinda of books, and many an excallent Mushroom has been rejected 
by the credulousa housewife because, when rubbed with salt and a 
silver spoon, it has turned yellow | The vast majority of Mushrooms grown 
in coy district, upon the salt marshes and elaewhers, turn most distinctly 
yellow when cut or bruiaed ; bué this is simply because they are specimens 
of the Horse Mushroom (Agarlougs arvensis}, and not of A, campestris. 
Berkeley, iu “English Flora,” saye that A, arvensis may be known from 
A. campoatris by ita almost white gille when young, and yellow stains wheo 
bruised, Moat British fungologiata regard this change of colour as one of 
its specific characteriatica; and thug is la really a proof of the wholesome. 
ness of the Fungus. I do not remember, indeed, any FPongus which 
changes colour in at ali a similar manner; in fact, excepting one or twe 
of the Lactaril, thls particular change igs very Uncommon ona A g&ricua 
arvensis, the so-called Horse Mushroom, is by far the most generally eaten 
Fungus in the country; it oocura far mora commonly, is much more 
abuodant, aud attaing a considerably larger size than A. campestris, the 
so-called true Mushroom. They are equally good in favour, and equaliy 
wholesome, 

Iu several booke certain general rules ate given for ascertaining at once 
whether a Fungus may be eaten or uot; they are so abanrd, however, that 
those who know better never thiuk of refuting them. It is not exactly 
easy tosao whother these rules are intended for the discriminution of the 
Muehroom from other Fungi, or edible from poisonous apecies generally. 
Porhapa the most important of thease canoug is that edible apscieg never 
change colour when cut or bruised. We have sean how A. arvensis 
comports itself ander such conditions, But there is a variety of A, 
campestria (rubescous, Bark.) which becomes brilliantly pink at the seat 
of injury; and thie plant ia one of the most savoury fornfa of the Mush- 
roomn with which we are acquainted, A. rabescans sssumes, as its name 
implies, a reddish tint, especially where it has been injured by insects, 
Lactariua deliciosua turoa from bright orange to a dirty greeu, and thia 
alone ia sufficient to distinguish it from all ita compeors. The mere fact 
of a Pungus changing to blue cannot be regarded ag an absolute proof of 
ita toxio qualities, for a friend of mine bas eaten Boletus chrysanteron 


‘ befora he knew accurately B. edulis, and during my noviciate I several 


times partock of B. bardius without any ill effeatas whatever accraing. 
Another rule very commouly relied on ia that if a Fungus be pleasant to 
the taate, aud its odour not offensive, it may be eaten; but this ia not only 
a fallacious, but an exceedingly dangerous guide. It is quite truesome 
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Puogi are intensely scrid, aud are irritant poisons, but upon the otlier 
han i, Lactarius delicicaus, one of the very beet of cur British speeics, 
we ita name impies, when exten raw causes & very unpledmant ginddnet of 
tingling of the mouth and tonzue, Far wars important, however, ia it ta 
renember that a Fanzuatwar have a pleasant odeur aml taste, and yet le 
mae virulently poisenous. Afr, W. G@. Smith wan poisoned by caring lesa 
than } ow of A. fertillis, which Kal anything tite di-azreeable tanta, 
Again A, mreearius hea no acridity, neither haa A. phalleides or A. Mappe 5 
and whatever way be the character of the two latter, tha poisonous properties 
of the Former ere well kuown. It mgt be. remensber <b that Fungi may be 
irritant, Dare tic er nearcotic-iritant poisons, amt while it is’ possilte to 
recognize ac irsitant by the tuste, x nareotic my be nearly tasteless. 

Thora is one wav, and ouly one, by whieh, adcording to Mr. Blowright 
in 'Scierma Gadi,” edible Huagi can be diacruninated fren paiserous ones 
with mbuglute. oeerainty, aad that is, by a knowledge of the tndivicduad 
species, Aacwall intcht a gvde of rules be baid down for the dincrimtaation 
of wholegome from: poisonona fruita or Vegetable ag far Fungi, People do 
cecasional{y: naiatake Aconite roote for Horserad.ch, or Fool's-parsley for 
Paraloy properiy-2o oaifed, bu! we irava nogeueral roles drawn np in thug cise, 
nvither do people teuswe panic stricken unt éschew the whole rage of 
aonodimanta. becauae of these unto tinate accidents, But if diy misadventure 


occur from esting Buns the whele race are scoute* and branded aa the : 


lrurtingare of dvatiy, In thiecouuery Pungiesting is reaerved' for the few, 
but i¢ by no: monies foHowa that these few are exparimentaliste; far froin ie, 
for the apocias thes ait have been Rnawn to be adiote, and bare been eaten 
vy the inkiated ftom Hime immemorial in other lauds if aot in this, L'ke 
other mds of fbod; ther vary much in flavour, in the faclty with which 
tiey can be digested, and in thair uutritiony qu diie+, Cerrain exarlent 
epaiiea cannot be too widely known, and every housewifs sheoli be able 
to diacern them, especially ay thay havo all wall marked churac:ers. 
Amung these may be mentioned-—Agaricus procerna, A. gambosus, A. nebn- 
lane, Liotariug devicieaas, Coprinus canatius, Canthirellug cibarina, Hrigan 
repandum, Botewaa eduba, Lycoperdon giganteum, and Pistulian hepatica, 
O-seasiousily we hear vagereriang suy th-y live upor some fabiulensly aml] 
aum—a few ponce per diem; anil although very few paople indeed woulil 
care to dabar theme! ves of wholesome, nutriticua Pood’ Bor the gike ofa mers 
theury, yet it cannot be overcooked that tha continued and continning 
iveresga of tha population wil azentually demand « full davelopmn nt of 
the resources of the country, There cannot lea a donbt that the eacnlant 
species of Fungi will io the future ocoupy a most important place in the 
dietary of the nation, uot simply becadse of their cheapness, but rather by 
reason of their muitritious qualities and the urge proportion of uitrogenons 
compound’ which thay coutaib.—Thke Garden. 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It is a well known faot that mony kinds of Vegetables ara eultivated in 
America to a much higher dezres of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, and foremost amongat these must be placed Oabbagea and 
Tomatoes, 


By the next mail steamer we shall receive a trial shipment of the 
following splendid varieties of the above from the celebrated seed: grower 
Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, Mashlehead, Maasnchasetts, and for whicly wa 
are now registering orders, The descriptions given are those of: the raiser. 


CABBAGES. 


The Stone-mason Cabbage.—This cabbage ie distinguished. for its 
reliability for heading, the size, hardiness and quality of the heade, Un- 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a market. 
ible head; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds, 
nea on the soil and enitivation=-Price per pkt, As. 0-8; per oz. 

tg, 1-8. 


Marblehead Mammoth Gabbage.—This is, without doubt, the 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the result of ex. 
treme high culture. I have had heads, when atripped of all waste leaves, 
that could not be got into a two bushel basket, having a diameter two 
inches greater! [ua former circular [ quoted from persons résiding ia 
fourtaen-States aud Tarritories, and alao in the Canadas, East and Wast, 
expressing their groat satisfaction with the Stone-Magon and thea Marble. 
head Mammoth Crabbages, in their great reliability for heading, the siae; 
sweetness and tenderness of the heads. ° They had succeeded in growing 
the Mammoth to the weight of thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
instances apwards of ninety pounds. 


En a competition held last stason in' America, the firet prize Cabbage of 
this variety weighed ninety-two pounds,—Prica per pkt. As. 0-8; per oz, 
Rs. 1-8. : 


The Warren Oabbage.—A variety of racent introductiot ; it makes 
8 head deep, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. In reliability for heading no Onbbagz enrpaases it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 inches in diameter. 

In the competition above referred to, tha firat prise apecimen of wie 
variety weighed seventy-five pounds.— Price per pkt. Ag. 8 : per og. Kg. 1-8, 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato, ‘She Favorite.”—This variety possesses several advantages 
over any other, it is amoother than the “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
late in the season. Does not ernck after ripening like the “ Acme,” is of 
a darker red than the ‘‘ Perfeotion,” and is larger than either ; it hag very 
few secda, is ripe all through at ones, and is very productive. — Price per 
packet As. 8 ; per oz. Ra. 2. 


Tomato, “Canada Victor.”—-A asymmetrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it has no green left round tha stem (a great fault with meng 
kinds otharwise good.) It is heavy, fail meited and rich, between round 
and oval in shape,.and red in colour; it will be found to exeal most varie- 
ties in that tooat desirable characteristio,—in earliness in ripening the 
great bulk of the crop,—Price per packet As. 8.; per ox, Ra, 2, 


Yellow Victor.—A beantiful medium-sized bright golden yeliow 
variety, almost‘perfection in shape, a great improvement on “ Greengage 
and other yellow varietica—Price per packet Ag. 8; per oz, Ra. 2, 


Tomato, New Red Apple—A new. very large, round, solid 
variety, of brilliant colour and fine quality ; ona of the largest varicties in 
cultivation.—Price per packet As. 8; por oz, Ra. 2, 


A collection of 1 packet each of the above seven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 ox, of each for Ra, 10. 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 


1, 3, & § 29 Titjuliah Read, Calcutta. 
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Ghitorial Articles. 





ON SOILS. 


“ Ah! ifI-bad but your soil I should get on,” says the 
unsuccesatul gardener, when viewing with envy the pro- 
duets of a successful brother ; ‘it is impossible to grow 
these things on my land.” Indeed each of us has, we aup- 
pose, in turn complained of the disappomting character of 
the ground in which circumstances have led us to attempt 
to cultivate our favorite plants. And yet when we come 
to think over it, soil ia the one thing which above all 
others isin the gardener’s own hands, The treacherous 
dealings of climate, the fickle seasons, the still more un- 
timely rains—these are things beyond his own disposal, 
against which he can provide little more than inefficient 
protection. In the majority of cases, too, the situation of 


making no use of it whatever in our bodies. 


his garden is determined by reasons not horticultural in 
nature, for with most of us the tent is pitched where bread 
can best be won. But each of us has it in his power to 
modify the special soil ofthe spot whera fortune has 
placed him as to make it suitable—in large measure at all 
events for the plants he loves. 

The sea has always seemed to us a great consolation 
for gardeners ; and in this way: through living nature 
there are found two substances,often companions in nature, 
very similar and yet, in the work of life, of different, 
perhaps of antagonistic functions—we mean potash 
and soda In every living being, animal or vegetable, 
you will find these two, but they are held in different 
proportions in the different fluids and solids of the body 
and appear to play different parts in the labours of the 
organism. While the animal body may, with comparative- 
ly little harm, be almost drenched with that commonest of 
soda compounds—table salt—a much smaller dose of po- 
tash may become a distinct poison. Now the sea is salt 
by reason of the great inass of soda-aalt contained in it; 
the quantity of potashis by comparison exceedingly small, 
Yet one common commercial source of potash is furnished 
by the ashes of sea weeds. These, as growing in 
the sea, reject the abundant soda and pick up the scanty 
potash. ‘This strange fact is, we say, a consolation to the 

ardener, for it shows him that what we call soil is not in 
itself food, but merely a carrier, through which the real 
food need be but thinly distributed. Much the same is 
seen in the air we breathe; the oxygen on which we live 
makes up a fifth only of the atmosphere, the other four- 
fifths are supplied by the useless nitrogen which we take 
into our lungs, it is true, but send out again unchanged, 
till lese- 
indeed, does the plant take up into itself, out of the ma, 
nifold mixture which we call soil. The real food of even 
the most luxuriant vegetable growth is small in quantity, 
and as far as we know comparatively simple in quality; 
abundance of material and complexity of composition 
are necessary for making the sotl a fit carrier of the 
scanty precious real food, but are necessary for this alone. 
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This we take to be the first principle of the gardener’s 
art, this the chief object of the gardener’s pains—to bring 
and keep the soil in such a condition that the meagre 
handful of elements which serve as actual food shall be 
placed in the best circumstances, and prepared in the best 

ossible way for reception by the plant. That the actual 

ood (putting on one side forthe present the matter of 
water) is scanty, every one knows. A tall tree, to take 
an extreme case, when burnt to ashes, dwindles to a mere 
handful of salts, to which you may, if you please, add, for 
the sake of completeness, a tiny flask of ammonia to re- 
present the nitrogen which it drew from the ground; the 
two together seem 2 trifle compared with the mass of earth 
through which the tree’s roots wandered, and which served 
itas soil, Still greater is the contrast between the earth- 
drawn material ofone of the luxuriant sunflowers, in which 
esthetics at the present time find so much delight, and the 
load of earth which cireumscribes its roots ; burn the gor- 
geous plant and it vanishes to o pinch of salts and a whiff 
of hartshorn, These and these alone it tock from the 
soil; all the rest came to it from the air, 

The several elements of the actual food, too, are few in 
number—a little potash, soda, and lime, wich a sprinkling 
of sulphur and phosphorus and a trace of magnesia, 
alumina, silica, and iron ; these, with some nitrogen and 
hydrogen, to fourm ammonia compounds, are the actual 
food elements of every plant, and of all plants. These, 
letting alone for the present the debated question as to how 
far carbon compounds may be absorbed from the soil, are 
the naked elementary things on which the plant actually 
lives, These are found in one proportion or another in, 
we might almost aay, every soil. In almost every barraw- 
full of earth taken from where you please, analysis would 
detect enough to supply, we would venture to say, the 
ashes of a tree, and we must remember the living root will 
pick up minute fragments which wouid escape the chemist ; 
they are found scattered and distributed in a mags, it may 
be, of alumina, or of silica, or of lime, of which the plant 
makes no use at all. The difference between bad soil and 
good soil is not so much whether these elemental things are 
all present or no (though sometimes, it is true, one or the 
other may be all but absent), as whether they are present 
in appropriate arrangements and suitable conditions. 

The broad characters of these “arrangements” and “con- 
ditions” are very fitly indicated by the well-known gar- 
dening phrases of “dead” earth and “live” earth. A little 
while ago we dug up and brought to the surface the sub- 
soil of some lightly and poorly cultivated land. We added 
to it ammonia salts iad chemical compounds, so that as 
far as the mere elements of plant hfe were concerned, it 
was on a level with the cultivated patch by its side, and 
we sowed and planted. Joseph shook his head, prophe- 
sying that no good things could be hoped for from “that 
dead soil,” and he was right; the seed in large mea- 
sure failed or the seedlings Swindled and went off, and the 

lanted perennials draggled out a stunted, poverty-stricken 
ife, or vanished wholly out of existence. In spite of the 
presence of the elements of food the “dead” soil was unable 
to meet the wants of the plants, and to help them in the 
struggle of growth, 

What then is the difference between “dead” earth and 
live” earth ? The fundamental difference is that told by 
the plain simple meaning ofthe words. Good soil, fit for 
the growth of plants, is really and truly alive: the thin 
crust of the earth which ,we cultivate is a widespread 


organism in which forces contend in the same way as they 
do in a living body, in which atoms are whirled to and fro 
in molecular aud chemical conflict. 

A great deal of the work of the animal and indeed 
of the vegetable organism is done by means of agencies 
which we call “‘ferments.” The action by which the tiny © 
globule of yeast changes sugar into alcohol and carbonic 
acid is a typeof the multitudinous and as yet mysteri- 
ous actions going on not only in the digestive canal of 
the animal, whereby food is dissolved and transmuted, 
but in nearly all the passages and cells of every herb and 
beast, where blood or sap is being made, and where liv- 
ing protoplasm is being built up or broken down; and 
live aoil is alive by virtue of its abounding in similar fer- 
ments. You pour some ammonia on to “dead” earth; 
it remains ammonia, and aa ammonia is soon washed 
away. You pour the same quantity on to good “live” 
earth ; ina short time tiny activities are at work, and 
the ammonia is soon changed into nitric acid, and thie 
into some nitrate or other. Now, though all living mat- 
ter, either in the changes attending on life, or in the de- 
eay which follows upon death, is, by the action algo of 
ferments, resolved into ammonia, and though the ammo- 
nia thus produced is to a large extent tho ultimata source 
of that nitrogen on which plants must feed in order to 
live, evidence is forthcoming to show that ammonia does 
not serve as the direct but only as the indirect food of 

lants ; before a plant can take up the nitrogen present 
In ammonia that ammonia must be changed into a nitrate. 
And all over the globe the ferments in live cultivated soil 
are busy changing the useless, we may even say the 
harmful, ammonia into the beneficial nitrate. 

This one ferment change going on in live soil has al- 
ready been fairly worked out ; but in all probability it is 
merely one of a vast number of similar changes going on 
in the earth, of whose existence we have indications, but 
concerning which our knowledge is imperfect and inexact. 
Weare treading now on dangerous, untrodden ground, 
where we sadly need the light of careful experimental 
research ; but we feel confident that future inquiry will 
justify the view that good rich soil is ever in travail, 
seething in molecular strife, for the benefit of the plant, 
that the earth is not merely a storehouse whence the herb 
draws directly the material it needs, but rather serves at 
once as kitchen and stomach, where food is both cooked 
and digested, in order that the rootlets may take it already 
prepared for further use, and the cella for which it is in- 
tended be saved many a laborious task. The plant, in 
fact, is fed by the soil, rather than feeds on the soil ; all 
= organisms are, as is were, parasites on Mother 

arth. 

Nor is this view refuted by the fact that many plants 
may be cuitivated on pure useless sand, -watered with 
appropriate saline solutions, or even in the solutions them- 
selves apparently free from all the ferments of which we 
have spoken ; for every living organism has almost un- 
bounded powers of adaptation, and will make shift for 
itself under widely different conditions, Plants thus 
grown may live, but do not flourish. We, however, are 
speaking, not of what plants can achieve, but of what they 
are in the habit of doing under ordinary circumstances ; 
and the objection which we are considering will firat have 
force when we see market gardeners preferring to grow 
their produce in large vats of saline solutions. Dietes. 

(Zo be continued. ) 
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Plants are the accumulators of the power which man and animals 
distribute and disperse. 





Soot is a good manure, especially for land infested with insects. 
Soot is good for nearly every kind of crop, and hurtful to none. 


aa Gee 


Plants grown under the light of the electrio lamp show that their 
green colour is equally capable of being produced under the influ- 
ence of such light as under that of the sun. 





It has been proved, by repeated experiments, that straw saturat- 
ed with a solution of lime or common whitewash is incombustible, 
The fact is of great importance, especially as thatch is not only 
rendered fireproof, but more durable. A solution of alum has been 
tried, but being soluble the rain destroys ite virtues, 


Lear Imprzsstons.—Cover a sheet of white paper with a thin 
coating of grease, and then smoke it on the same side over a smo- 
ky flame of an oil lamp, lay the leaf on the sheet, and fold it so 
_ that the smoked paper will press it on both sides, Then remoye 
the leaf, lay it on a clean sheet, fold the paper over, and press it 
heavily between the leaves ofa book. hen the leaf ie removed, 
the impression of both sidea of the leaf will remain on the paper, 
and can scarcely be distinguizhed from a finished pencil drawing, 


A new substance termed “ saccharin” has been discovered in 
that wonderful material,coal-tar, by a German chemist named Fshl- 
berg, resident in the United States. It is stated to be 230 times 
sweeter than the best cane-sugar, and hence it must be very sweet 
indeed. For some months past it has been used to sweeten and 
ronder palatable the food of persons suffering from diabetes ata 
Berlin hospital. In appearance it resembles flour, but is denser, 
and it dissolves easily in hot water. It appears from experiments 
by Prof. Emmerson Reynolds, F. BR. 8., that it is harmless ; and it 
is expected that, when its cost of production is reduced, saccharin 
will be a rival to cane-sugar, because one partis enouzh to sweeten 
10,000 parts of water. Ether, alcohol, glucose, and glycerine 
dissolve it readily. At present the price is, however, about forty 
shillings a pound. 





Perhaps the nicest of all Amorican acquisitions to the fruiterer’s 
stock is the cultivated blackberry. This excellent fruit has bean 
carefully selected and re-selected till the gritty stones bave been 
nearly eradicated, anda sweet, pungent, sub-acid pulp alone re- 
maing. Enteo with cream and ice, they almost equal the un- 
approchable strawberry, and are well worthy the attention of 
horticulturists, a 





The cultivation and export of pine-apples is the greastest indus- 
try of the Bahama Islands, a large proportion of the tillable area 
being devoted tothis fruit. As many as 150,000 pounds of the 
fruit have been collected from a single acre at one crop. There is 
an enormous demand for the fruit both in England and America, 
aud anew industry has lately.sprung up in the islands in presery- 
ing in tina the fully ripened fruit. One factory in Nassan alone 
exports annually a miliion ting, valued at sixteen thousand pounds. 


To Destroy ANTS.—Miz a little arsenic with some water 
and sugar, placa it in a saucer and cover the saucer over with a 
alate, leaving sufficient room for the ants to creep under the 
slate by putting two pegs between the saucer and theslate to 
prevent ita fitting close. A heavy stone on the top of the slate 
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will be necessary, lest some other creature besides the ants find 
ita way tothe poison cup. Lime water poured freely into their 
nests and runa will duloles them ; and honey and water, should 
arsenic be objected to, will entrap them. 


Fi 


AGoop way or KerriIna Cor FLowers—A simple and easy way 
in which to arrange cut fowers for sideboards, &c., the correapond- 
entof a gurdening contemperary writes, isto get a flat wicker 
basket, line it with moas, and fill upthe middle with sand, Jn this 
the stalks of the flowers can be inserted,not only on the top, but also 
through the apertures in the sides; the whole can then be set ina 
dish of water, which may be changed as often as desirable, This 
iga much better way than having to wet thesand or remove the 
fluwers to change the water, and they keep much longer fresh. 





Drarep Froit.—The United States export to Europe about six 
million pounds of evaporated apples. The process is extremely 
simple, The fruit is cored and aliced into pieces one-sixteenth of 
au inch in thickness ; it is theu exposed to sulphur fumes, which 
arreat all fermentation, aud then toadry and hot blast of air, 
which reduces it to about half its original weight, The sulphur 
fumigation prevents the fruit from becoming dark, and, after 
drying, it is almost as white aa when first cut. Simple as ia this 
process, it costs about twice as mach as drying the fruit in the 
sun; but thera is such a saving in weight and flavour that it is 
preapees and evaporated apples sell to-day in the European mar- 

ets for savenpence-halfpeany a pound. 


Tae Garpenes-Birp oF New Guinga.—The gardener-bird 
{Amblyornis tnornata), a native of the Arfak Mountains, in New 
Guinea, and the firat report of the existence of which was brought 
to M. Bruijn by Malaysians, appears, from the studies of M. 
Beceari, te excel the Australian bower-birds—to which it is allied 
—in the erection of a plensure-bower. ‘The centre of its edifice is 
formed by a small shrub in an open spot in the forest, Moss is 
piled up around this, and then a number of branches plucked from 
an epiphyte are plauted in the soil in au inclined position, so as to 
form the waila of a conical hut, which is entered through a smail 
aperture. These branches continue to vegetate for some time. 
In front of the eutrance the bird makes a lawn of tufts of moss 
carefully separated from adhering pebbles, particles of wood, or 
other plants. Upou this carpet he atrews the violet fruita of Gar- - 
cinia and the flowers of a species of Vaccinium growing near, re- 
newing these as they wither, 





Fausirigation oF faenca Branpy.-—~A lamentable picture has 
been drawn iu a receut report of the American Consul at Rochelle 
of the falsification of French brandy, which, it appears, in the last 
three years has undergone a complete transformation, and is no 
longer brandy, the greater portion being prepared from alcohol 
of grain, potatoes, or beet. The most unsatisfactory circumstance 
ig that even the merchants who desire to purchase a pure Coguae 
eannot be certain that they do so, for the proprietors of the vine- 
yards, all of whom are distillera, have become so clever in the mani- 
pulation of the alcohols and the accompanying drugs that they 
deliberately make a brandy of any required year or quality, The 
mention of the yeard 1849 or 1876, for instance, in an invoice, or 
on a@ label, means simply that the article is presumed to have the 
taste or colour of the brandiea of those yeara. Tha increasing 
importation of German potato and beet alcohols into the Charente 
ports ig-an additional proof that the less brandy that is consumed 
the better for the health and intellect of the consumer, It is, 
moreover, becoming a custom to sell the brandy in twelve-bottle 
cases marked with one, two, or three stars, according to the pre- 
sumed quality, thus avoiding mention of year or place of produc- 
tioz. 





Tae Hyertm Asuritons.—The florists tell us that they have a 
great: deal of difficulty in satisfying those customers who, knowing 
nothing atall about plants, expect too much. A plant, to meet 
their views, should bi¢om all the time, winter as well as summer, 
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should be double, should be fragrant—in short, should combine in 
one plant all the good qualities of all other plants. After all the 
other questions about the plant have been answered, the final one 
is— Does it slip easy?” which isa way of asking “does it grow 
readily from cuttings” ?—for amateurs of this class have an ere to 
tha futnre. We have often thought that the “Snow-ball A butilon” 
— Boule de Niege—combined in itself more of the qualities which 
make a plant popular than any other within our knowledge, though 
it may nob meet every demand of the florists’ eustomers. Some of 
the green-house Abutilons are hybrid, the parentage of which is 
not known with certainty, os isthe case with the Boule de Niege. 
This plant grows to the height of six feet or more, has long-petiol- 
ed, heart-shaped leaves, and flowers of the purest white. Itisa 
most persistent bloomer, being one of the few plants that will bloom 
all the summer out of doors, and all winter in the house. I$ will 
begin to flower from the cutting as soon as that has fairly formed 
roots, and ever after will rarely be without more or less of its 

racefully hanging “‘snow-balis.” It grows with the greatest ense 
ee cuttings, and is readily trained inte any desired form. Train- 
ed toa single stem with a spreading head, it makes an excellent 
plant for the lawn. In the green-house it may be trained to a 
pillar, or along the rafters, where its pendent. flowers are very 
effective. There are other varieties closely related to the Boule cde 
Niege, with flowers of yellow, orange rose, and other colours. A 
very valuable Abutilon is d. Thompsoni, with Jarge, lobed, very 
fake reen leaves, which are conspicuously blotched with yellow, 
veined with crimson. On account of the shape of its leaves, this 
is often called “Flowering Maple.” ‘This, with the others here 
named, are capital plants, whether for the lawn, or for the win- 
dow garden.— American Agriculturist. 





STATISTICS OF PLANTS AS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR 
CULTURAL RseQuireMENTS,—If we classify plants acenrding to 
the garden treatment they require they fall inte four main 
groups. The intertropical zone includes a land area of 40,000,000 
square miles, and the total number of characteristically trapic- 
al planta known to science may be roughly estimated at 
40,000 or 50,000, These are provided for at Kew in the 
Palm-house, the tropical Fern-house, the Aroid-house near the 
main gates, the central portion of the new range, and 
various small propagating jiouses which are not opened to the 
public. Of course the expense incurred in cultivating in the 
Buglitsh climate any plant of this gronp is considerable, so that a 
careful selection from the 40,000 or 50,000 species has to be made. 
Tha second group of plants consists of thoge that can bear the 
English summer, but need protection during winter, ‘Thesa are 
provided for at Kew inthe temperate-honse, the suceculent-house, 
the cool -Feru-house, and the cooler parts of the new range, To 
this group belong the members of the three rich floras of the senth 
temperate zone, where the height of summer corresponds with the 
depth of our north temperate winter, To this group belong about 
30,000 species, or about a third of the known plants. Next come 
the hardy plants. The north temperate zone occupies about one- 
third of the earth’s surface, and ita plants number 20,000 species. 
Of these at Kew the classified collection of the herbaceous types is 
contained in what is called the herbaceous ground, which is situ- 
ated north of the Cumberland Gate. Here are grown about 2,000 
perennials and 1,000 annuals, arranged under their natural orders. 
The classified collection of slirubs and frees is scattered over the 
differeut parts of what was formerly called the pleasure ground. 
For the special growth of alpine plants two rvockeries have lately 
been laid out. The total flora of the arctic zone does not reach 
1,000 species, and the plants which are confined to the higher 
levels of the mountains of the north temperate zone may possibly 
he twice 1a numerous, in all 8,000 species, of what gardeners call 
“alpines,”” i¢., plants specially adapted to a cold, aap climate, 
with a short summer, If we attempt to classify the plants of the 
British possessions under these four climate groups, the resulta 
will be something lke this:-— 

Tropienl plants ... aes ia ww» 18,000 spacies. 
Haif-hardy ee ees ony Th 18,000, t 
Hardy ssi ae ane ee, 8,000 - 
Alpines Tt) ane bee nae 2,000 PT 


46,000 ,, 





— Gardeners Chronicle. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


It would be a diffienlt thing to say why the culture of the Kit- 
chen Garden should be the last of which cultivators ag a rule get 
a thorough knowledge, seeing that it is the most generally useful 
of all, fora Kitchen Garden ia indispensable wherever a gardener 
is kept whereas other branches, embracing luxuries such as orchid 
culture and ornamental flower gardening in all its many and vari- 
ous forms, is indulged in according to the taste and means of the 
ownér, and yary iu its requirements in almost every establishment. 
Tn many gardens the ornamental or show portions of the grounds 
have so overgrown the amount of labour at disposal that the use- 
ful, but less conspicuous portions are robbed of the necessary at- 
tention. If the Kitchen Garden crops require screens to Lide 
them, the fault must lie at the door of the cultivator and not in 
the crops themselves, for we are not acquainted with anything that 
yielda tnore lasting pleasure toa gardener than a well-ordered 
Kitchen Garden, Thera are at all seasons some objects of inter- 
ast in crops at vartous stages of growth so that it would be difficult 
to say which ia the most interesting season, for he who is to achieve 
satisfactory resulta must look far ahead and provide against the 
influence of adverse seasons, the effect of which will well-nigh 
baffle the most experienced cultivators, even when well acquaint- 
ed with the best varieties, seasons of sowing, and the most favor- 
able soils and positions for the site of the “Kitchin Garden. In 
pointing ont afew simple rules that tend to make the Kitchen 
Garden of equal interest with other departments we would 
remark that it is on the small matters connected therewith that 
succesa or failure rests. In laying out Kitchen Gardens wa 
must set our minds entirely on the object we desire fo be attain- 
ed, viz., that its usefulness will be measured by results, and 
whatever our notions on straight lines in pleasure grounds may 
he, there can be no question of their thorough adaptation for the 
end in view ; therefore all boundary or intersecting walks or 
roads should be perfectly straight and parallel with each other. 
Good walks are indispensable, not only for comfort in walking, 
but should be capable of hearing the carting and wheeling 
necessary to every portoin of the garden; they must also be well- 
drained and present a firm, moderately rounded surface, and 
kept at all times scupulously neat and clean from weeds and litter 
of every kind. The question nas to the number and width of the 
garden walks must in the main be decided by each individual 
occupier, who will no doubt be guided by the extent of his garden, 
which, if it be smail, may simply be intersected by a path 
down the midile, or, if large, a path round the sides in addition, 
but no more walks than are absolutely necessary should be made, 


TRENCHING, 


Deep stirring of the soil is one of the most important points in 
vegetanle cultnre. ‘There is no soil that cannot be improved by 
it, but its effect will be most noticeable on heavy lands. In 
all such soils there isa vast mine of fertility locked up 
that only requires to be judiciously }worked to have a marked effect 
upon the erops. During any break in the raiiy season, all. 
available labour that can be spared should be devoted to thia pur- 
pose. Cleanliness and surface culture of the soil are to a certain 
degree effective in the development of plants, but without deep 
stirring the land will not produce to the full extent of its capabili- 
ty. A dry season severely tries the crops of the shallow cultivator, 
and infallibly proves the advantages of deeper culture; manures 
in such cages, near tlie surface, do nat produce their proper effect, 
and the plants in many instances, if they do not actually perish, 
are stunted and dwarfed for want of a deeper and firmer grasp of 
the goil. Moisture ts one of the greatest essentials in the cultiva- 
tion of succulent vegetables, and the importance of deeper culture 
asthe means of attracting and retaining moisture in the land 
should be more generally recognised. In trenching land where! the 
subsoil is very inferior, probably in extrema cases some injury may 
result from bringing up too much of the erude imert soil from 
below to the surface. All clays are retentive of moisture in wet 
seasous, but they often crack and part with it too readily tn dry hot 
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weather. Now all this may in a great measure be altered or 
cuunteracted by deep culture. The draimage in wet seasons would 
be more effectual, and tm dry weather the advantages of deep cul- 
ture would be two-fold ; therer would be greater facilities for the 
plants striking their roots downwards, aud tlie loose sub-soil would 
encourage the ascent of moisture from the water bed below 
on the principle of capillary attraction. In desiing witha bad 
sith-soil it will be better to try and improve it without bring- 
ing any to the surfuce. This can most effectually be done by 
removing the top spit as in bastard trenching, and then dig- 
ging or forking into the bottom any fertilising surface such as 
Wiaare, ashea or burnt earth,—anything in fact that will tend to 
open up and disintegrate the ceude mass. In this way a steady 
improvement will go on, air and water will percolate through it 
inare readily, rendering ita mineral constituents more soluble and 
suitable for plané food, and in the course of time portions of it 
may be brought to the surface and still further improved by ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, 
MARURES. 


In garden economy the management of the manure heap has a 
most important bearing upon profitable culture. 
substances have a certain mannurial yalue, some for their mecbanica! 
effect, cthera for their stimulating properties. For heavy soils, 
ashes, lime, soot, and sand are exceedingly valuable, in like man- 
ner clay may be profitably applied in considerable quantities to 
light lands. It is best applied after the land bas been treuched, 
left exposed to pulverise, and lightly forked in before the land is 
cropped, A good dressing of clay is supposed to ba beneficial for 
about ten years, ‘The persevering, thonghtful cultivator will store 
up every bit of waste matter for his manure heap, and it is 
altogether impossilla to make a mistake in this respect, as 
everything that will readily decny may be added to the heap, 
aud in proportion aa,the manures accumulate aud are given 
to the land so will the crops improve. The manure heap should 
be formed iu a hollow or pit, and when fermentation takes place, 
if any bad smell arises scatter dry earth over it; this will arrest 
and absorb any effluvia or pas that nay esonpe from tle heap 
as well as add to its bulk and value, Liquid manure is 
especially valuable for auy crop tliat sa Wake a concentrated 
stimulant, as it can be given just at the time that it is re- 
guired, and in the off season if of no other use it may be 
applied to fruit trees with marvellous effect. Asparague beds 
also would be much benefited by au application of liquid mauure 
atbany time when it is not required for other cropa. 

The old idea of resting or fallowing land ia now well-nigh 
exploded, experience having taught us that by the application of 
suitable mauures, that is by returning to the land aa far as possi- 
ble the same substances thit have been taken from it, the earth 
is exhaustible: bence there is a manifest advantage in collecting 
tha manure from as many sources as posstble for the development 
of all kinds of vegetables, and special atteution should be paid to 
the gathering-in of what is generally termed rubbish. Alii sub- 
stances that do not readily «decay, such as hedge clippings, 
prunings, &e., should be placed by themselves and be occasionally 
charred as the heap accumulates. This can be done by setting 
fire to it when perfectly dry, aud when well alight place over it 
any other rubbish, such as weeds, &ec,, not too heavily at first, but 
gradually enclose tha heap all round so that the heat of the fire 
is confined within it. As the fire dies ont the whole will cru;nble 
down intqa black charred mass, which when passed through a 
sieve to take out atones and rough pieces will make a valuable com~ 
post for Onions, Turnips, or Potatoes, or for covering smallseeds in 
heavy soils, IZPfstored away in adry place it will be found very 
useful for dusting over young’ plants of the Brassica family, Lettu- 
ces, &c. Salt is a valuable fertiliser, especially for dry, porous soila 
and deserves to be more extensively used, the excessive duty, how- 
ever, prevents its more general employment, Artificial manures 
are not much used in this country, but where there is a scarcity 
of other manures, and even where other fertilisers are plentiful, a 
slight sprinkling of Guano or Superpbesphate will often push a 
young crop through a critical period with safety. On some avil 
phosphates are more beneficial than ammoniacal manures; this will 
be found more especialiy the case when applied to old gardens, 
where the soil ig rich from frequeut manurings but défictent in 
line, 
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SEEDS AND SEED~-SOWING. 


Seeds should be procured from reliable sources, or nothing is 
dearer in the end or more vexatious than bad seeds, If you 
cannot rely on all the seed germinating if is impossible to have 
satisfactory results, and patches and gaps are a great eyesore. 
We would always say—select for yourself, for all collections 
of seeds contain some that you do want and many that you 
do not, No one can select for you without knowing the 
requirements of each imlividaal place. Always have enough and 
to apire, as the season for sowing some crops is scou lost, aud 
unless you make provision for failure by duplicate sowings great 
inconvenience or tle loss of a crop may result. It isa mistaken 
economy to buy cheap seeds ; breed or purity of strain—induced 
by coustant selectiou—has a value in seeds even beyond their ger- 
Iniuating powers. Seed may grow well, aud produce strong 
plants, and yet a crop be inferior for want of the uecessary care 
in the selection of the stuck. This is often lost sight of by the 
purchaser of cheap seeda, All seeds should be sown in drilis, for 
not only is there a‘saving 1m the quantity used, but less labour 
will be required in cleaning and thinning tha crop. Early sown 
crops should not be envered so deeply as those sown later when 
the great excess of moisture has evaporated from the soil. Large 
seeda like Peas und Beans may be covered about 2 in., smaller 
seeds from } to Lin., making soue allowance for the condition of 
the evil when sown, For instance when sowing Early Peas, 
unless the aite is naturally very dry, it is better to sow in the - 
surface soil than to Jay the seeds in a wet atagnant medium, 
Where the plints, when they do atruggle through, will be 
weak and spindly in their growth and incapable of withstanding 
auy excess of moisture or drought, whilet successional aowings, 
when dry weather may be shortly expected, will thrive better in 
deep drills or trenches as by such a course they are enabled to 
obtxin @ greater amount of moisture for a longer ‘period, and be- 
sides when artificial waterings are necessary the moisture will ba 
more easily retained round the plauts. Although it will be de- 
sirable to sow as nearly as possible on the dates that will be here- 
after given (making some allowance for the climate of the place 
in ita relation to latitude aud other special circumstances, such ag 
shelter and elevation, which have in some rmstances a great influ- 
ence on the growth of enrly vegetablea) yet when dates are given 
forplanting or sowing of certain crops it should be understood that 
they are alwaya to be snbject to the weather aod natural coudi- 
tious of the soil, During an experience of many years we have 
slways found that by waiting and watching and seizing a favour- 
able opportunity when offered, a good seed .time could generally 
be secured. In dealing with heavy land, wa have derived great 
advantage froin having a heap of light rich compost in which the 
charred remains of the rubbish heap form a considerable por- 
tion to cover all small seeds, This is a matter that calls rather 
for forethought than extra labour, and the benefit derivable 
therefrom will be found to be great when one has to deal with 
a heavy tenacious soil ; it is also a great consolation to feel that 
reliance may be placed upon every good seed growing, even sup- 
posing that extra trouble lias been incurred, We have frequent- 
ly heard complaints of flower seeds not growing when sown in 
the open borders and the seedsman panel for supplying bad 
seed when really the fault bas been in the way the ground has 
been prepared and the seed has been sown, Sow only when the 
land is in geod condition to receive the seeds, even if you have 
to delay a week or even a fortnight for a favourable opportunity, 
for there will then be no difficulty in procuring a good crop of. 
plants. Sow tTamnty—for when you have bought reliable seeda 
there is a waste both of seeds and time in thick sowing. Com- 
mences thinning the young plants early, and examiue them two 
or three times before that operation is completed, all that is 
necessary to guard against being over-crowding from thinning 
being too long delayed. A Crop neglected in this particular never 
turns out well. , 


To be continued. 
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THE CURCULIGO. 


This genus belongs to the natural order Hypoxidacem and with 
the exception of C. recurvata contain but few species of interest to 
gardeners. ‘The original form of C. recurvata is a native of India 
and is found growing plentifully at an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 
in the Eastern Himalayas also in the Garo and Khasia Hills. It 
13 an old inhabitant of our gardens in Bengal, where it grows most 
vigorously throwing up suckers ata distance of several feet from 
the position in which it was originally planted. 

Coad atriata.—This is somewhat narrower in its leaves 
than the normal form of the plant; the petioles are long and erect 
bearing long plaited leaves ; the ground colour is dark-green, but 
the leaves are ornamented with a band of pure white which extends 
upthe entire length producing a heantiful effect. 

C. recurvata vartegata—(see Fig. 1V).—A far grander plant 
than the last-named kind inasmuch aa the foliags is broad and 
beautifully arched; the leaves are borne on long petioles, which, to- 
gether with the blade of the leaf reaches in well grown specimens 
to upwards of four feet, The blade is oblong lanceolate, much 





always be done when the plants are ina dormant state, The 
following are the most beautiful forms of recent introduction :— 

D. Anechtochilus—Deep olive green beautifully marbled with 
gold, with acentral band of the same colour; leaf broadly acu- 
miate. When young they are of a uniform piain bright green. 

D, Argyrea.-—Leaves deep green, cordate, about 5 in, across, 
seven nerved, nerves distinctly bordered with irregular patches of 
silvery grey. . 

D., Discolor.—Beautifully mottled with two or three shades of 
green ; under surface rich purplish crimson. 

D. Illustrata.—(See Fig. ¥.) Leaves satiny green, marked by 
fine transverse whitish parallel lines between tha nerves with an 
irregular central band of silvery grey and a few angular patches of 
the same colour, 

D), multicolor.—Rich green, beautifully spotted and variegated 
with pale spots and blotches, most numerous near the principal 


plaited, bright green, beautifully banded longitudinally with atripes 


of pure white. Although having no affinity with Palms, this plant 
hasa very Palm-like appearance and isa splendid ornament ina 
plant-house. 





THE DIOSCOREAS. 


This family is best known in this country by its representative D. 
Botaias—the Chinese Yam. There are, however, many interesting 
and beautiful species with variegated foliage that are well deserv- 
Inga place in every garden. The inost suitable soil for them 
is a rich light compost foatied of turfy loam and well decomposed 
manure iu about equal parts. They ahould have abundance of 
root room aud be liberally supplied with water during the growing 
season gradually diminishing the quantity as the shoots show 
sigus of decay, During the winter moaoths they may be stored 
either in the pota in which they were growing or in dry sand, 
Propagation is effected by dividing the tubers, and this should 
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veins, under surface pale lurid purple, There are about half a dozen 
varieties of this species knowa, of which the following are in cul- 
tivation: —Chrysophylia, leaves olive brown, variegated with yellow; 
Eldorado, leaves satiny green with silvery grey central band and ir- 
regular blotches of the same colour; Afelanoleuca, leaves deep 
green with silvery blotches aloug the veins; Metallica, leaves 
brouzy with coppery ceutral band. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
THE CULTIVATION OF ANNUALS. 


Evanescent as most of the Annuala are, especially many of 
those generally cultivated in the open border, still when we con- 
sider the variety of species now in cultivation and how extremely 
effective they are when well managed, and how easy of culture, 
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the wonder is that they are not more extensively cultivated than 
they are, We do not mean that other plants should be discarded, 
but they might be much more vealed employed to supply un- 
avoidable deficiencies. Instead of long reaches of naked shrubbery 
borders and meagre-looking beds, such as one often sees, a really 

ood show of bloom may be created, and that too with a compe- 
ratively small amount of labour. Let us take for instance Asters 
-— what a variety of form, colour, and habit of growth do we not 
obtain among them. We know that there is a prevailing idea 
among amateurs that this beautiful family is only amenable to 
pot culture in this country. Such, however, is far from being 
the ease, for they may be either ribboned out in distiuct shades 
of colour, or they may be massed or dotted amongst shrubberies ; 
in fact in whatever way they may be used they will thrive vigor- 
ously, and as regards brilltancy they have few equals. Now here 
ig a plant of which a good supply may be obtained with a rela- 
tively smail amount of labour. No fostering care during the 
rainy season is required in the case of this class of plants ; opera- 
tions need not be commenced until the most trying time is passed, 
and then all that is necessary is a suitable position for raising the 





reasons :—The plants having a more extensive root run, develop 
much better, and when taken ap with a good ball of fibre they 
thrive better than when turned out of a pot. Then again if 
there bea pressure of work they may be thinned out and the rest 
left until there is time to attend fo them; some too may remain 
aadinenrar to be potted when full grown if required for decora- 
tion, or to fill up blanks that will sometimes occur later in the 
season. The above treatment will apply with but slight modifica- 
tions to many other of the principal kinds of Annuals, such as Bal- 
sams, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, and we have also grown Pansies 
successfully by the same method. 

There are of course many kinds of Anunnals which do not require 
even the labour and trouble just described, such as Candytuft, Cal- 
endula, Larkepurs, Mignonette, &, all of which may be sown 
where the plants are to remain and flower. In fact with the enor- 
mous variety of Annuals now in cultivation, a garden may be kept 


seed and afterwards a piece of well-prepared soil in the most shel- 
tered spot that can ba found on witchito plant them out with a4 
suitable mat covering to protect them in cage of heavy rains. With 
one seagon’s experience, the amount of seed to be sown and the 
room required wiil be accurately ascertained. The seed should 
be sown in pans about the first week in October, and as soon as the 


young plants are fairly up they should be gradually inured to the 
air in order that they may become hardy and be kept dwarf and 
stocky. By the time they have made three or four leaves they will 
be in a suitable condition for transplanting ; prick them out in the 
beds of previously prepared soil already mentioned from 4 in. to 6 
in, apart, bere they may remain until required for use. It is highly 
important that the soil in which thev are pricked out ahould & 

been thorouvhly pulverised and fairly enriched, a sprinkling of 
soot worked into it will also he fund beneficial. 
it wecessary to prick the seedlings into pans a second time or pot 
them off singly ; thia method however causes a yast amount of after- 
labour in the way of watering, &c., and cannot be practised on a 
large scale. By the plan just described lubour is economized and the 
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resulis are im every way more satisfactory for the following 


gay the whole season through, almost entirely without the aid of 
any other plants. In order to effect this a special study must be 
made of the times of sowing, &c., 80 a3 to keep up a constant 
succession. We have known gardens in which a blaze of bloom was 
kept up throughthe entire year by means of Annuals which wera 
sown and grown in pots expressly for that purpose; they were 
plunged in the soil when nearly tn bloom, and the stock being kept 
up the beds were always in perfection. The labour certainly was 
great, but the result was most satisfactory, the beds being al- 
ways pay and always varying. We cite this merely as an instance 
of what may be done with Annuals, and our object in recommending 
some of the principal kinds for more general cultivation is to enable 
oll to have a gay garden in season sa to help whore there is a lurge 
space to fill and but limited means to fill it, There areof course 
many other showy plants which may with bata slight amount of 
careand management be made very useful plants, which instead of 
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being merely seen as single specimens should be massed in order to 
obtain a good effect. 


THe Sowine or SEEDS. 


The rasnner or mode of sowing Seeds is perhaps of more impor- 
tance than the time. The thres great errors which the uninitia- 
ted ara liable to fall into are—sowing too early, too deeply, and too 
thickly. Many seeds, especially small ones, require to be sown very 
shallow, or in other words to have little or no covering. But that 
ig noreason why they should be cast upon the surface and exposed 
to light and air, for though there are a few seoda that will grow on 
the'surface fully exposed, the majority, however small, require some 
amount of covering. That covering should vary with the size of 
the seedsand should be at the least as thick as tlhe diameter of the 
seeds covered, and alse sufficient to protect them from light and 
air. This is no easy matter sometimes, when some small seeds, auch 
for instance as Lobelia speciosa, are sown under glass. The sun 
soon dries the surface covering, and unless water be applied through 
avery fine rose, the fresh water is apt to wash off the covering soil 
and expose the bara seeds to tha nir. A good deal of this risk 
would be prevented were all seeds placed in the dark until they 
vegetated, at least all small seeds. Light is of uo use, if not abso- 
lutely injurious, and seeds wouid often far sooner germinate were 
they placed in darkness until they began to grow. Of course 
with the first signs of life they mast be moved into the light and 
receive watering and other attentions needed by plants. More 
seeds however are probably killed by sowing or covering too deep- 
ly than teo thinly. Itis no uncommon thing, especially among 
the inexperienced, to cover small seeds witha 4 in. or even ¢ in. 
of soil. Thousands so deeply covered, perish. ‘The germs either 
never come to life at all or ara quite unable to cope with sucha 
huge mass or weight of covering earth. Thick sowing 18 aiso to be 
reprobated. Fromthe way in which valuable seeds are huddled 
together and thrown broadcast into heaps, one would think that 
they were the most worthless things in the world and land 
the most costly. There cannot be a greater fanlt or extravagance 
than over-crowding seeds. It undermines the constitution of 
plants at starting, and it is long before tney outgrow the evil 
effects of such treatment. Each seed should have room to grow 
without injuring its neighbour. Of course seeds of small plants 
may be sewn much more thickly than those of larger ones, but 
relatively they ought not to be sown thicker. Each pliant should 
have sufficient space to develop its cotyledons (seed leaves) and one 
leaf before it ia thiuned or pricked out. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN ASTERS AND THEIR 
VARIOUS FORMS. 


SEEDSMEN offer under the term Victoria, Peony-flowered, Crown- 
flowered or Cocardeau, Chrysanthemum, Bouquet, Enperor, Por- 
cupine, and Quilled, aometwo dozen kinds of these Asters that 
are largely increased in eacli cage by several diversities of colour, 
so that a complete collection of all the kinds offered by any one 
Continental grower would probably comprise some 200 or inore 
forms or hues of colour. So much variety is bewildering rathér 
than otherwise, inastnuch as it is scarcely possible to select the 
best kinds at a guess, or to grow all iu 4 circumscribed space. 
There area several distinctive methods by which the Asters may 
be classed, such as comparative height, habit, character of flower, 
suitability for exbibition, for pot culture, or fur bedding. Tall 
Asters comprise the fine Paony-flowered, the tall Chrysanthemum, 
tle Emperor, the tall Victoria, the Quilled, and afew others. Kinds 
of medium height are found in the dwarfer forina of the Victoria, 
the Qocardeau, the Rose, and the Porcupine; the dwarf forms 
comprise the short Chrysauthemums, the dwarf pyramidal, and 
specially the dwarf Bouquet, which is one of the moat beautiful of 
nll for pot culture. The best bedding kinds are found iu the me- 
dium-growing Victorias, the Rose, and the dwarf Chrysantle- 
iInum, us thesa vary from 9 in. to 12 in. in height and form good 
-bunches of bloom on each plant, and collectively fine masses of 
colour, The dwarf Bouquet kinds, whilst specially good for 
pot culture, are also valuable as edgings to beds of taller kinds. 
Four pot culture fur exhibition the best are the medium-growing 
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Victorias, as these if of a good strain possess unequalled quality, 
and present handsome and even heads of bloom. ‘he distinctive 
forms, as found in these flowers, are those in request for exhi- 
bition purposes, as it ig thecustom in achedulea to tnvite exhibits 
under the heads of Incurved, Reflexed, and Quilled flowers, 
or in some cases 1b 1s expressed as fiut-petailed and quilled, and in 
others as French ond German, the French raolading the flat- 
petalled kinds and the German the Quilled. These Intter dis-. 
tinctions are, however, tou arbitrary, and are giving place tu those 
previously named, being more easily comprehended. The beat ex- 
ainplea of the Incurved flowers are found io what is popularly 
known as ‘I'tuffaut’s Pwony-flowered Asters, formerly esteemed 
a grand exhibition strain, but which has given way, to soma ex- 
tent, to the more even and massive Victoria. Aw ivcurved fuwer 
shows ail the tips of the petals converging inward, as ig seen in @ 
Chrysanthemum, and the more asvlid and rotund the form of the 
flower the better its prospect on an exhibition stand. All of these 
have flat petals, and, as a rule, have broader petala thau any other 
kinds have, Other Reflexed kinds are the Chrysanthemum and 
the Rose. Good exhibition blooms of these kinds should have full 
centres, size, bright and varied colours, and a compact, dense body 
of evenly-laid petals. Variety is essential, and this can only be 
had by the introduction of some flowers of the ineurved form. 
This, however, serves farther to show in striking contrast the rela- 
tive beauties of the distinct forms of flowers, The most complete 
examples of solidity and perfection of form are found in the Quilled 
varieties, as these would appear to be made rather than grown, 
Thengh not more than half the size of the flat-petalled kinds, they 
preseut a mags of quilled petala most evenly set, and in outline al- 
most semicircular, One is almost inclined to believe that auch 
perfection of evenness could ouly ba obtained by artificial means. 
It is, however, but the result of that constant care iu seed selection 
which is ever the aim of the grower, who prides himself in put- 
ting hefore the public things that are of the finest kind, aud of 
the most meritorious quality. The Cocardeau, or Crown-flowered 
Asters are partly Hat-petalled and partly quilled, the outer mar 
gin of the petals being of a dark red or blue, and the centre dise- 
of pure white. Theso are grown more for their povelty than 
as presenting special decorative features. This bi-coloured formn 
is, however, also found in some of the finest show-quilled kinda, 
rendering them both valuable and attractive. The. charming 
Bougnet Asters are also of a semtquilied character, the petals 
being sti¥ and closely set. The blooms are of medium size and 
very compact, and acceptable for nose-gays, For this latter pur- 

ose, however, those who grow Victoria forms wiil find that the 
tee blooms that start out from the main stems are adinirable, 
the clear bright hues and excellent fortne being exceedingly 
effective however employed.—4, D. in the “Garden,” 





THE LUCKNOW ANNUAL HORTICULTURAL 
BHOW FOR 1887. 


We are indebted to the courtesy of our esteemed correspondent, 
* Jonquil” for a copy of the prospectus of the above Show to be 
held in March next. Our Lucknow friends have certainly made 
a move in the right direction in publishing the schedule of prizes 
50 only in the season, as intending exhibitora are thereby enabled 
to make their arrangements accordingly, both as regards the 
species of plants or annuals for which prizes ara offered, and also 
the number of each kind required. We hope to see this example 
followed by other stations. 


iinet smite 


THE GOVERNMENT AGRI-HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, 
LAHORE. 


We have been favored with a copy of the Annual Report of the 
above Gardens for the official year 1885-86. ‘The income of the 
Gardens for the peat was Rs 14,237 and the expenditure Rs. 
21,641, the actual cost to Government, therefore, of maintaining the. 
Gardens was Rs, 7,404 only, a very small sam certainly when we 
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consider the large amount of practical good that is accomplished 
by such an institution notonly in the dissemmination ofa more 
general knowledge of horticulture amongst the neighbouring com- 
munity, but also in carrying out practical experiments with eco- 
nomic plants, fodder crops, &., as it is only by this means that the 
capabilities of each district can be satisfactorily arrived at. There 
is however one poiat to which we would briefly draw attention, and 
that is the source from which the income of the Gardens is de- 
rived. Weobserve from the Reports that the sum of Rs, 10,273, 
or nearly three-fourths of the entira amount received, was derived 
from the sale of Seeds, Plants, Flowers, Vegetables, de. During 
the past few years we have heard so much of the encouragement 
of local enterprise, the restriction of Jail manufactures, and many 
other things that were prominently before the public and yet here 
is the Government of one of the largest empires in the world 
retailing Cabbages, Cauliflowers, or Potatoes, Flowers, and good- 
ness knows what else besides. When Botanical or Horticultural 
Gardens were first started in the country, there was then no 
other source from which the public could supply their require- 
nents, but this time bas long since past away, the Calcutta 
Botanic Gardens for instance have fur many years, practically 
apeaking, discontinued both the sale and free distribution of 
planta or seeds, and it ia high time that all similar institutious 
should follow their example. 


THE GOVERNMENT BOTANICAL GARDENS, 
BANGALORE. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of the Annual Report of 
the Government Botanical Gardens, Bangalore, for the past official 
year. This contains not only a record of the work done during 
that period, but also a large amouut of valuable information re- 
garding many nev economic plants that have been, or are now 

eing tried in various parts of India. Ceara Rubber, as might be 
anticipated, grows most Juxuriaotly iu this salabrious climate, the 
oldest trees in the gardens are not yet six years of age, so that no 
attempthas been made to tap them for rubber, but this will be 
done during the current year so ns to ascertain the approximate 
yield from asingle tree. Judging, however, by the returns from 
rouch’ less favorable districts, there is littla doubt bat that the 
result will be aufficiently encouraging to insure this valuable tree 
being extensively planted. The Arabian Date Palm has been 
introduced direct from the Persian Gulf, and seedlings for distri- 
bution are being raised ona very extensive scale. ‘his will, if 
persevered in, undoubtedly prove a very valuable addition to the 
producta of the province, 7 

The Government of Mysore, which we believe ia the only Native 
State that has yet taken auy practical steps towards the eu- 
couragement of horticulture in its territories, is certainly to be 
congratulated on the very succesful results already attained, 
nm success which, we trust, will be the meangof inciting many 
others to follow their worthy example. 





SEASONABLE NOTES. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


The present is a most anxious time for gardeners of every degree, and 
more eepecially so for those who are novicea inthe art. Every one 19 
auxioua to get to work in good earnest, for our aeason is but a short one, 
and we are therefore obliged to take advantage of every favorable chance 
that may offer, but how delusive these chunees ara] A few days bright 
sunshine and the impatuous amateur imagines the monsoon is over; work 
is pushed on ata break-neck pace; seeds are sown, an! what is the conse- 
quence? We havea letter before us at the present moment from a woe-be- 
gone correspondent which describes the result of such foolhardiness more 
forcibly than we could do. Here is what he says: “ Led away by the ex- 
ceptionally fine weather that occurred just at the end of August, I felt 
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convinced that the monsoon was virteally over, and having procnred a 
collection of seeda I had them yown on the 8rd instant; most of them 
germinated very freely, and for a day or two all went on awimmingl!y ; then 
came two or three days almost continuous rain, and during this time the 
seedlings had to be sheltered and of course became considerably drawn 
and erentualiy entirely damped off, and I have not o single eeedling 
left out of the whole batch. What ought Ito have done under the 
circumstances 7? Why just simply to have delayed sowing them 
for quite threa weeks or a month, in sama cases more. 
The first sowing of Asters, Pansies, Primulas, Verhenns, Dabhlins 
may be made, keeping them carefully protected from heavy rains. 
As soon however as they are above ground they should be fully 
exposed to light and sir when the weather is fine, otherwise they 
invariably become weak and drawn and eventually damp off, Amateurs 
who have not had mach experience in raising Primulas from seed fre- 
qoently find a difficulty with them ag tha seeds are very tender and 
must only be very lightly covered. A good method is, after filling the 
geed pans with freely sifted soil, consisting of three-fourths loam and one 
of leaf mould mixed with a little sand, and making tha surface firm, to 
gow the seeds evenly, not using any covering of goil, but laying over the 
top « little chopped moss ; a sheet of glasa placed over this will keep the 
soil safficiently moist to ‘cause the seed to germinate. As soon as growth 
has commenced the moss muat be removed, otherwise the young plants 
will become drawn: gradually expose tham to the light. 


nnd 


Cunvsanragaums —Chrysanthemuams should have their final staking 
and tying. The ordinary upright bush fashion is the best for penoral 
purposes, using as many stakes as will ba necessary to keep the plants in 
form. Where good blooms are wanted ai] the small Intera! side branch- 
ea should be removed from the princips! shoots, retaining the latter in 
numbers proportionate to the size of flowers required Three to five 
shoots, with the flowers thinned to one to cach shoot, will afford good 
blooms, or for very larga blooms one shoot and bloom only should be 
retained ; even the small varieties shonld be thinned, the blooms in 
consequence being finer, Afford plenty of liquid manure but not too 
atrong, and syringe overhead every afternoon if the weather be bright, 


Crvenanias--—The present is a good time to sow seed of these useful 
plants, Use either shallow pans or well-drained pots and fina light sandy 
acil ; make this firm and level, water it with a fine-rose pot a short time 
previously to sowing ; distribute the seed evenly, press if in with tha 
bottom ofa clean flower pot, and cover very lightly with sand only. 
Place the pots or pans under a north wall on bricks to keep out the worms,” 
and cover either witha handlight or closely with a square of glass. Dry- 
nesa or bright sunshine are fatal to the minate seedlings. 


Watxs aNp Weeps.—W here gravel has got black and ansightly, 3 in. 
or 4 in. of the surface should be turned, and, if deficient in gravel, aome 
should be added to the top, giving the whole a thorough rolling as the 
work proceeds. The walks in a kitchen garden, where anything approach- 
ing an orderly system of gardening ia attempted, should be ag well 
drained and constructed ag those in the pleasure ground. Now 1s the 
best time to go over walks generaliy, and hand pick all weeds, whilst the 
surface is soft. | 

Roses Pecero Down.-~The increased emount of bloom which can be 
obtained by pegging down tho strong branches of dwarf Roses is astoniah- 
ing, yet it isa plan not so fregnently adopted as one would imagine it 
woul! be, forif grown on 8 aloping bank, and the colours judiciously 
blended, a much better effect can be produced than by Roses grown in any 
other way. The chief objection to pegging down Roses is that the ground 
cannot be readily cleared of weads ; but if a mulching of half-rotted ma- 
nure or Cocoanut fibre refuge be applied, the Roses will be greatly bencfit- 
ed and few weeds will make their appearance, | 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


In thia department 4 continuons aupply of good Vegetables throngh 
the season much depends on the attention given during the next few 
weeks in putting into the ground the numerous seeds that require it, 


CauLirLowsas, Braussets, Srrours, ayp Baocconi—When Cauliflow- 
era and Brasselg Sprouts have got abont 3. in. high, they should be 
thinned out in the seed-beds so a3 to leave them 6 in, apart, or if trang. 
planted into a nursery bed at the abuve size, it will be atitl better for the 
plants, Tho beds to receive them should consist of light, open soil, 
tolerably rich, and about 6 in, in depth, on a hard surface of ashes ; so 
managed, they will attain size and.vigour by the time they are required 
to be finally planted out, and can be moved to where they ara to be 
grown even in dry weather, as they will ba found with a far greater body 
of roots than when allowed to remain in the seed-bed until the time of 
planting. The final planting can aleo in this way be longer deferrad, 
thereby giving additional time for the clearing of the ground they are to 
occupy, which, especially in small gardens, is sn advantage worth con- 
sidering, Another sowing of Cauliflower, Cabbages and Kohl kobl, as 
well as some more Broccoli to sueceed the first sowing, should be made. 
All seed of this description should have a good open situation, away from 
trees and walle, under the influence of which these vegetables are often 
sown, tha effeot being that the plants always become drawn and weakly. 

Dustisa Sespiina Vrorrastes—-Although it may seem a small 
Matter, it ia of the highest importanca to be prepared beforehand with a 
good supply of dry material ready for dusting over vegetable crops as 
soon sa they are fairly through the soil. We find “‘wood-ashes, soot, and 
lime mixed together « very efficient dressing, and it also acts aa a good 
manure, thereby pushing the young planta on rapidly past the critical 
stage when they are specially liable to attacks from vermin: and in sow- 
ing such crops as Carrote, Turnips, &e., it isa good plan to cover the 
seed in the drills with the eame material, aa it has quite a magical effect 
on the young crops. 


CeLesy.—Aa soon as young plantsof this are large enough to be 
handled they should at once be pricked out in 6 nursery bed, whore they 
may remain until they are finally planted out. The system adopted by 
some of firat pricking Celery ont from the seed pans into boxes, thence to 
a bed, and ultimately to the rows, by which it receives a check each time 
it is removed, is just the practice calculnted to cause it to run to seed : 
the fewer checks it receives, from whatever cause, the better, In prepar- 
ing a nursery-bed of the plants, select a light open situation, level the 
groond, and tread it quite solid, ou it put 4 in. or 6 in. of ashes, rammed 
and beaten hard so as to render it impervious to the roots; on this placa 
4 in, or 5 in, of rich light material, consisting of half-rotten manure and 
leaf-mould, the other half being ordinary fine garden soil; in thia the 
plants will grow rapidly, and move with little injury to the roots, thas 
obviating any check, Putthemin Sin, apart ench way, give a good 
watering with a fine-rosed can ag the plants are put in before they have 
time to flag, shade from the sun, and admit little air for a few days until 
they begin to root, after which give plenty uf air and light, and at all 
times sufficient water. 
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Gorrespondence, 
eS re 
Bombay, 6th August, 1886, 


To THE EDITOK OF THR INDIAN GARDENER, 


Str—Firmingor saya, p. 553 of his third edition, with regard to Antirr- 
hinums s-— 

“The plants will blossom in March, but they do so more handsomely 
I think, from being preserved until the following cold season, before 
flowering, 

Feonnot find anywhere any hints as to how this preservation hag to 
be effeeted. _ Would you be kind enough to explain this through your 
interesting paper, 

Yoors troly, 
| 


Nore.—Antirrhinums evidently behaved more circumepectly in the daye of 
ger than they can be induced to do atthe present time. We persevered for 
several years in the attempt to keep planta growing in pota throughout the year, 
but never succeeded in saving more than ten percent. of them, and even these 
were not worth the trouble imenurred, for when propagated trom cuttings they 
never grow 80 vizgorougly aa wit glen 

Seedlings are bo easily raised, and seed from any good etrains give such favour- 
able resulta that wa now entirely depend on this method of propagation. Treated 
liberally,we never find any difficulty in flowering them by February. As for ‘old 
planta blooming more handsomely,” we cartainly fail to eee it—-Ep, 5. G, 





NOTIC# TO CGRRESPON DENTS, 
All matter intended for publication, and atl questions to be replied to shonld 


Se gent in notlater than the Friday previoun to the day of pirblisation, ALl com- 


munisationa should be written on one side of the paper only. It is also requested 
Chat corragpondenta forward their name and address, not for publication 
unless they wish it, but for the sake of that mutual confidence which should exist 
betwcen the Editor and those who address him. We decline noticing any 
communication that ig not accompanied by the name and addreag of the writer. 


SSS ——EE ee, 


Gxtracts. 


CARE OF HEN MANURE. 


Faw people know what snd how much they lose, when they neglect their 
hea wane, Heslly, nothing ig more wasteful aud unthrifty than to 
altow poultry of any kind fo roost at ight in trees, on fences, or anywhere 
except over a compost heap, or above a tight beard floor, Birds are so 
constituted that water, of which moat of them drink a great deal, passes 
off through the skiu aud breath to a very large extent, gud not throngh 
the kidneys, asia the case with the mammalia, The mauure of fowls, 
therefore, containg their urine, aan aclid excreimant. It may be reconized 
by ita white color, an:l constitutes the moat valuable portion of their drop- 
pings. The flvoring or boards under the henroost should be stnooth aud 
close, with cleata around the apace upon which the manure will fall. Dry 
earth, sand even, mized with land plaster, or sprinkled over after apreading 
with « solution of aulphate of iron (copperas), should be evouly apread or 
geattered upon this Boor daily, aud whore there are many hens tha whole 
should be cleanad off aud renewed twice a woek, Tho proportion of earth 
to be added should be two-thirds, or three quartera of the entire bulk, 
It should bs placed iu a heap under cover, on a cement, or brick, or clay 
floor, where it may be shoveled over and mized with sweepings of the house, 
feathors, broken egga, dead chickeus or rats, or other small animals, and 
auch rafusa generally, including oid hens’ nesta It mugt be kept moist, 
and in case there is any odour, sithar of decomposition or ammonia, this 
must be suppressed by sprinkling witi copperas water, scattering plaster 
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_ over the heap, or by the addition of more earth. The best earth for, all 
such purposes is good, rich, loamy eoil. It should be prepared in hot, dry 
daya, by sifting upon a fleor of boarda in the sun, raking it over until 
thoroughly dry, and barrelling fur use. Fien manures, aud the waste of the 
poultry house preserved in this way, williu the course of afew montbs 
became nearly homogeneous, and a fine fertilizer for fleld and garden use. 
A fresh heap should be atarted after the first has reached a conveniant 
size, and it is always well to havea 6 stick of ash or ouk,an inch, or an 
inch and & half in diameter, run into the heap and going nearly to the 
bottom, in order to judge of the heat caused by the fermentation, which 
is constantly going on. This willbe known by tho heat of tha stick when 
drawn out, When the manure gets too hot, it must be shoveled over and 
re-packed solidly.— American Agriculturcet. 





FRUIT ORCHARDS IN CANADA. 


A correspondent in The Colonies and Zadia gives an idea of a Canadian 
orchard, from which we abstract the following. The king of Canadian 
fruite, we are rerainded, ia the Apple; tt may, in fact, be oalled the national 
fruit There are several hundred varieties exteuaively cultivated in 
Canada, for which the climate and soil of Outario seem apecially adapted. 
“The Northern Spy, Spitsbergen, Golden Russet, Greevinge, Honey 
Sweot, Snow Apple, Newtown Pippin, Bed Astrakan, and a boat of other 
favourite varieties, auperb iu size and quality, are oultivated by the farmer 
iu great abundance, The trees often continue bearing for five or aix 
conaecutive years without sny perceptible exhaustion of quality or 
quantity. A good deal of attention has been given of late years to the 
cultivation of the better varieties of Applea, Owing to the rapidly 
davelopiug export trade with England new orchards are being planted in 
all directions, and it ia common te see two orchards, one of the old fruit, 
as it is oslled, emall and inferior io flavour, and the other a young orchard 
rapidly growing up. The old fruit ie not, however, to be despised, being 
useful aa dried Apples, or for making cider and apple-butter, Of the: 
surpassing excellenca of Oanadian Apples the Euglish public have had 
every opportunity of judging during the last fow years, and so advantageou, 
ia their onltivation that it is anid there is uo known variety of Apple that 
canuot be brought to the highest piteh of perfection in auy part of Onturio. 
Pears have not in past years received a0 much attention as Apples, though 
they have of late beguu to be extensively cultivated, and some magnificent 
apecimena have been exhibited at the colonial shows. The soil aud climate 
of Ontario are apparently equatly sulted for Pears, and the province will 
no doubt seon become a large Pear producer, althougl the perishable 
nature of thia fruit will in all probability provent it from becoming an 
article of foreign export, The Peach ranka next in imp«rtance to the Pear. 
It is not Jargely cuitivated beyond what may be cailed the Lake Shore 
region—namely, in the countries skirting the western part of Lakes Ontario 
and Erie, and in the Niagara diatrict. Iu the midland and northern coun- 
ties late frosta are often fatal to the tender blosgom, although of Iste yeara 
Peach tree planting hag been entered into very extensively with enoourag- 
ing reaults even in these districts, Peach trees in Canada are grown as 
atendarda, instead of being trained against a wall aa in England, and if the 
samme care waa bestowed on them ag Jn thia country there is hardly a diatrict 
in Ontario whore they could notbe cultivated with exceliont resulta. A 
very large number of varleties of the Poach are grown in Qanada, from the 
large luacious Yellow Orauge down te the emall aweet juicy common Peach, 
nome fipening ad early as tbe middle of August, and other varietiea coming 
in all through September, aad partly through October, till the frost comes, 
Cherries are the earliest fruits to ripen, coming into season in May. Tha 
commonest variety is a sharp, bitter-aweet, nearly black Cherry, which is an 
excslient preserving fruit. Immense quintities of thease are grown, the 
trees generally bearing every year till forty or fifty yeare old. The large 
red and white English variety is alao largely grown, and doea well, This 
fruit can be cultivated with profit in any part of the Dominion. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Evgnrraing that can be grown in England can be grown in New South 
Wales, and Ihave known the Potato to giva heavier crops than have ever 
come under my notica oither iu England or America. [have eeeu thirty 
tons, but twelve to fifteen tona to the acre are not at all an uncommon yield 
Sorghum and the varjoua sorts of imphee are grown chiefly as forage plants | 
and not for the purpose for which they are uauslly cultivated in America, viz., 
the production of syrup, which is a0 largely used by the farmers and coun- 
try people instead of sugar. Wheat, Barley, Cate, and Muize are, however, 
the principal crops. The lutter ia grown on the deep alluvial river flats, and 
producea heavily, Ita cultivation is easy, and §he yield is sometimes as igh 
ag 100 bushels to the acre for the first crop. Large quantities cf Maize are 
exported to the other colonies. 

The cultivation of the sugar-cane is limited to the north-eastern river 
banke and brosh lends. The acraage oder cana increases yoar by year, but 
the low price of augur sadly retards the progresé which would otherwise ba 
made; but on the Clarence, Richmond, aud Tweed rivera the industry 
shows that it must eventually become ono of the most important. The Qola- 
nial Sugar Company, having recognised the facilities which the land above- 
mentioned afforded for cane-growing, offerad liberal inducements to the far- 
mera of the locality for growing cane, and to further this, erected mille and 
angat works to orush the caue and forthe conversion of the juice into augar . 
the company thus providing a market forthe amalieat growers by purchas- 
ing tha cane by weight. The variety known as“ ribbon cane” is the one 
¢anally plauted, but as this takes two years to mature, and is more costly 


to aultivate, the annual varieties are belag experimented upon, The crop 


may be averaged at about thirty tons of the “ribbon cane” and tweuty tongs 
ofthe annual sorts, 

The farmers contract to supply cane from a certain area for a stated nure- 
bar of yeara, the company taking delivery of the atanding crop {fu the field 
and paying the farmera 10s, per ton for growing. The farmers can—if they 
wish to do eo—make arrangements to cut and cart their own cane to the 
milig, fur which they are allowed ap adequate remuneration, Land euitabla 
for cane cultivation is very valuable, and tenants give as much as from £2 
to £3 per acre annual rent, Most of the farmers, however, own the land they 
cultivate. The cruehing season commences in July or August and lesta 
uutil Christmas, The raw sugar is taken to the company's refinery in Syd- 
ney, where it is refiued aud reudered Bt forthe market. These sugar works 
are very extensive, and augar ig made equally goodin colour aod quality 
with the kinds imported from Europe. 

Tobacoo growa lusuriantiy. All varieties thrive, from the high-priced 
Cuban, which I have grown myself on the Lachlan River, and bad made 
into excellant cigara, to the coarse Virginiau sorta, which are ueually grown 
for the perpose of macufacturing the ordiuary plug and cut tobaceo, Ita 
guoceasful cultivation depends greatly upon the seasons, especially at the 
time when planting out takes place ; the plants are raised in seed bads 
and plauted out like young cabbage plants, Should the weather be very 
dry at this time, hand watering is absolutely necessary, or the srop is lost 
At present tobacco growing is moatly in the haude of the Chinese, whose 
skill and patience in the matter of small cultivagions are proverbial,— zi, 
Combes, in the Saciety of Aris Journal, 


SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF RHEA FISRE. 


The Colontes and india states -— 

The praiseworthy efforts made by the Government of Iudia to stimulate 
inventora to the discovery of a meana of economicaily preparing the fibre of 
the Rhea or “ China Grass” for mannfactoring purposes have at last met 
with success, For many yeara past the strength and beauty of the fibre 
yielded by various species of Uriica have been fully racogniged as superior 
in every reapect to all known fibres, either fer textile or other manufactures, 
Tha fibre of the varioty known ag Rhea or Ramis, more popularly as “ Ching 
Gras,” and in Frauce as “ Vogetabie Silk,” has loug been the admiration 
and despair of experta and inventors, who have atriven to discover some 
means of separating it from the bark and the wood of the plant, to which it 
closely adheres, and to free it from the reginous or gummy matter in which 
it ia enveloped ; and oul the proved value of the product could justify the 
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efforta which hava been so porsistently made to overcome the difficulties 
attending the reduction of the raw material toa marketatie state. The 
honour of the discovery of « perfect method of accompliching this is divided 
between two French inrentors—oue, M. Favier, who haa invented a machine 
for the production of “ribbons " by decortioating the atems of fibrous plants 
hy steam, aod M. Frémy, who, in conjunction with M. Urbain, Direator of 
tha Eneyclopédie Chimique, Paris, has perfected a syatem of converting 
such ribbons into flasss, ready for spinning. The baauty and tensile 
etrength contained iu the Alases produced by these joiut processes from the 
fibre of the Ramia is unequalled. It rivals silk in softness and gloasiness, 
and axcels even the celebrated stipa senaciseima, or Now Zenland flux, for 
strength and durability, while itis superior to both in the almost unlimited 
fields which exiet for its oultivation. The trial of » piete of ‘ belting” for 
driving machinery, raade of China graces, as compared with a similar belt of 
leather, ahowed that the former could sustain a stress of §,326 tbe. per 
equare inoh, ae against 4,239 tbs, per square inch borue by tho latter + while 
a water-hose of Chinn grass containing water at a pressure of 600 Tbs por 
square iuoh only “sweated” as much as ordinary hose under a 
pressure of 100 tha. The great difficulty in the way of the economi- 
cal atilisation of this fibre hag been the large qnantity of resin 
or gom with which the filrea are coated, and which it is moet difficult 
to separate, eapecially whan the grassis ins dry ‘state. The Favier. 
Fremy process entirely surmounta thia diffvalty at slight expense, and the 
usea to which the fibre produced thereby can be put are so numerous that 
ita consumption will only be limited by ita production. The natural field 
for the growth of this plant is in [ndia, where large tracte of land are haing 
ppecially planted with it ;but it will probably grow in almost any tropical 
country, ard the Weat Indiea, Northern Australis, and Senth and West 
Africa will no doubt be found suftable for ita prodaction. Some experimen- 
tal areas have beon planted with success in Egpyt and on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and ita oultivation is being taken up in Bormab and the 
Straits Settlements. In fact, its area of oultivation ia no lesa unlimited 
than the fleld for ita iuduatrial use," 

At intervala for yoara back we have seen statements like thie, but they 
have never been confirmed. Rhea or romie produces a strong and beauti- 
ful Gbre, bnt it is an exhanative crop, and itis moat difficult and Szponsive 
to cloar away the wood and gumuiy portions of the stalls, 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It is a well known fact that many kinds of Vegetables are enltivated in 
America to a mach higher dagres of parfection than in any other country 
in the world, and foremost amongst these must be placed Cabbages and 
Tomatoed. 


‘Wa have just received as trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties of the above from the celebrated seed grower Mr, J. J. H. 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early orders are 
solicited aa the supply is limited. The deseriptions given are those of the 
raiser. : | 


CABBAGES. 


The Stone-mason Oabbage.—This cabbage is distinguished for its 
raliability for heading, the size, hardiness and quality of the heads. Un- 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a market- 
abla head ; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds, 
depending on tha soil and cultivation,—Price per pkt, As. 0-8; per oz. 
Ika, 1-8, 


Marblehead Mammoth Oabbage.—This in, without doubt, the 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the result of ex- 
treme high culture. I have had heads, when stripped of all waste leaves, 
that sould not ba got into a two bushel basket, having a diameter two 
tnohes greater! In a former circular I quoted from persons reading in 
fourteen States ani Territories, and sleo in the Canadas, Kast and Weat, 
expressing their great satisfaction with the Stone-Mason and the Marble- 
head Mammoth Osbbages, in their great reliability for heading, the size, 
sweetness and tenderness of tha heads, They had succeeded in growing 
the Mammoth to the weight of thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
instances upwards of ninety poands. 


In a competition Aeld fast season in America, the frat prize Cabbage of 
thia variety weighed ninsly-fwa pounds.—Price per pkt, As. 0-B ; per oz. 
Re, 1-8. 


The Warren Cabbage.—A variety of recent introduction ; it makes 
a head deep, round, and very hard, the onter leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. ln reliability for heading no Cabbage enrpssses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 inches in diameter, 

In the competition above referred to, the firat prize epecimen of this 
variety weighed seventy-five pounds.~» Price per pkt. Ag, 8 ; per oz. Rs. 1-8. 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato, “The Favorite.”—This variety possesses several advantages 
over any other, it is smoother than the “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
lata in the season. Does not crack after ripening like the “ Acme,” ia of 
a darker red than the ‘ Perfeotion,” and is larger than either ; it has very 
few seeda, is ripe ail through at once, aod is very productive.— Price per 
packet Ag. 8 ; per oz, Rs. 2. 


Tomato, “Canada Victor."—A symmetrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it has no green ieft round the stem (a great fault with many 
kinds otherwise good.) It is heavy, fall moested and rich, between round 
and oval in shape, and red in eolour; it will ba found to axcel moat vyarie- 
ties in that most desirable characteristic,—in earliness in ripening the 
great balk of the crop.—Price per packet As. § ; per oz, Ra. 2. 


Yollow Victor.—A heantifal mediam-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almoat perfection in shape, a great improvement on “ Greengage 
and other yellow varieties—Prioe per packet As. 8; per oz, Ra. 2. 


Tomato, New Red Appto—A new very large, round, solid 
variety, of brilliantcolour and fina quality ; one of the largest varieties in 
cultivation.—Price per packet Ag. 8; per oz. Re. 2. 


A aollestion of 1 packet each of the above aeven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 oz, of each for Rs. 10. 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS, | 


1,3, 3 ¢ 29, Tiljuliah Road, Calcutta. 
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ON SOILS. 


[Continued from page 14. ] 


Tue fundamental difference between live and dead soils, 
a3 alluded to in the last article, entails many other second- 
ary differences, and of these perbaps the most important 
are what we may apeak of as physical differences. Wedo 
not overlook the influence of pronounced chemical charac- 
ters of soil, such as those which distinguish clay from 
sand or chalk, but we feel sure that many results attri- 
buted to the chemical nature of a soil are in reality due to 
physical features, induced it may be, or favoured by this 
or that particular chemical constitution, and not to the 
direct consequence of the presence of this or that chemi- 
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cal substance. 
to which we will return presently, every gardener will 
admit that the physical characters of soil are of prime im- 


But over and above chemical constitution, 


portance. Thess may be roughly classed under three 
heads—coliesion, which determines whether the soil be 
stiff or friable and loose ; moisture; and behaviour tow- 
ards radiant heat, according to which the soil is spoken 
of as warm or cold. : 

In respect of cohesion, extremes are seen in the stiff 
clay which the mittock can cut out in almost perfect cubes, 
and the light sind which is in dinger of being blown 
away by every gale of wind. Each of these, viewed from 
the simple physical point of view, has its advantages, the 
stiff clay affurds anchorage for stout and long thong-like 
rootlets. . And though it cannot be denied that the na- 
ture of some plants leads them to flourish best in a stiff 
soil, while others refuse to grow in other than a loose 
one, the soil which is most satisfactory for the 
gardener, the one which he can clothe most abundantly 
with the choicest and most varied flowers, is a “mean ” 
soil, one which is neither stiff nor loose, or, to speak 
more truly, which is at the same time both stiff and loose. 
This indeed is recognised in the usual directions of gar- 
dening bovks, where we are told to lighten the stiff soils 
and to give body to the light ones; but—and this is the 
point to which we wish to call attention—it does not 
seem always kept in sight, that the most suitable degree of 
cohesion, the condition of soil which is tenacious, without 
being lumpy and caked, which is porous and yet lies un- 
disturbed by the fiercest winds, is one of the most pre- 
cious attributes of “live” soil, is one of the results of the 
ferment actions of which we have spoken. 

Many of us, we suppose, have taken in hand a patch of 
dead stiff uncompromising clay. Sticky, buttery, clammy 
all the rainy season, baked toa hard, rough, brick-like 
eake in the summer drought, it was at first our despair. 
As, however, season after season we dug into it a good 
body of rich manure and turned it over and over, it chang: - 
ed its nature and mellowed intea rich “live” loam. That 
heange was not merely the result of a mingling of the 


26 
particles of decayed straw and dung with the particles of 
the merely divided but otherwise unaltered clay—was 
not werely due to the addition of ammonia, potash, phos- 
phates, sulphates and the like, to the alumina bases of the 
clay, was not wrought alone by the rodent action of the 
numberless rootlets of the plants we from time to time 
grew in it, it was not the work of each of these, of all these 
alone, though every one in turn helped. More potent 
than any of them, though working with and through each 
of them, was the action of the ferments, of which the 
manure was at once the source and seed-bed. These 
attacked the stiffness of the-clay at its very source, alter- 
ing the chemical combinations on which the molecular 
stiffuesa hung deep ; these not only mixed but united the 
salt and carbon compounds of the manure with the 
aluminic base, and thus digested the at first incongruous 
factors inte a uniform whole. 

The case of sand is somewhat different, since the silica 
of sand dees not lend itself so readily as the alumina of 
of clay to chemical transformation; to convert pure sand 
into a wholesome soil some distinct “ body” must be add- 
ed in mass, But here, too, the subtle influence of fer- 
ments may be seen. If you mix pure sand with pure 
clay, even though you pour into it abundantly solutions 
of ammonia and all necessary salts, the result will be 
simply an indescribable medley fit for no man’s land—a 
muddle, which after a while will resolve itself back again 
into clay and sand. Work into the same mixture an 
adequate supply of organic stuff, either itself holding fer- 
ments or serving aa material with which ferments can 
work, be it stable manure, peat, or leaf-mould, and in a 
short time clay and sand will be blended into a profitable 
nutritious mould, - 

Everywhere, indeed, we may see the same thing, the 
hidden slow subterranean work of fermentative organic 
matters, aided by rain and sun, converting the too 
tenacious, or the too fugitive native sterile dead earth into 
porous and yet consistent fertile live soil, And this 
medium soil is assuredly the best for most, if not for all 
plants. We do not pretend to understand the mystery 
why some planta love a light and others a heavy soil, but 
there are reasons for thinking that the long stretching 
roots, which are almost characteristic of the latter class, 
serve rather for anchorage or for the gathering in of ade- 
quate moisture than for the seizure of actual food. At 
all events, these long, bare, whip-like roots are accom- 
panied by masses of matted fibrous rootlets, which, 
running into the generous superficial mould, seem special- 
ly adapted for assisting the plant to obtain more copious 
nourishment. And whenever such rootlets are present, 
access to a rich, friable, lively earth ia sure to bring 
healthy foliage and an abundant bloom. 

Important as is this attribute of live earth, whereby its 
spongy yet firm nature affords the best bed for the 
continual spreading of the tender, tiny rootlets, still more 
important perhaps are the relations of the same thoroughly 
digested soil to moisture. If there be one thing which is 
above all others the gardener’s one anxious care, If is to 
see that his plants shall have enough, and not more than 
enough water. Out-of-doors we are lifted with hope or 
filled with despair according as the rain falis at the right 
time and in proper measure. With pot plants the one 
.question which repeats itself in worrying fashion day 
atter day is—‘ Shall I give this plant more water or no?” 
Theiguerant, clumsy gardener is known at once by his 
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manner of watering, and where mistakes in soil, or pots, 
or pruning have killed their thousands, mistakes with 
the watering-can have killed their tens of thousands. 
“ Let me have day by day just as much water as I need, 
so that I am never dry and never water-logged !” eries 
nearly every growing plant, and in hundreds of gardens 
throughout the land many a wretched flower is being bak- 
ed when it should be moist, and drenched when it should 
be barely damp. One feature of “live” earth is that it 
does its best to remedy the fitfulness of outdoor weatherand 
the errors of indoor ignorance, ‘his is very clearly shown 
by a valuable experiment of Lawes and Gilbert. These 
gentlemen laid down a@ series of parallel deep. drains 
in & long sloping field, at the bottom of which each 
drain opened into 4 reservoir, so that the amount of water 
passing along each drain could be measured. Part of the . 
field waa either left alone or treated with saline matterg 
only; part was well dressed with rich farmyard manure, 
When the outflow of the several drains came to be meg- 
sured, it was found that though the same rain had fallen 
over the whole field, far less water escaped by the pipes 
which drained the thoroughly manured plot than by the 
others. That is to say, the manured land, the live soil, 
absorbed and retained within itself, for the benefit of the 
plants which grew on it, far more water than did the more 
dead soil. This, indeed, is perhaps afterall the chief and 
the most valuable characteristic of cultivated live soil ; by 
virtue of the changes of which we have spoken taking 
place in it, it acquires the property of retaining—of 
holding im some sortof combination—a large amount of 
water. Ofthe exact nature of that combination—of the 
exact manner in which the water is held—we cannot at 
present say anything very definite, but the combination 
is of such a kind that while the plants can take up the 
water as they need it, the soil itself cannot be said to be 
wet, When heavy showers fall on dead soil,the water 
which does not roll off the hard solid surface rapidly soaks 
through, carrying, dissolved in it, as much precious soluble 
matter as it oan take up, and in a short time, under a 
hot summer sun, the earth is once more baked and dry. 


When the same showers fall on cultivated, ferment-holding, 


apongy live soil, at first almost every drop is taken up 
and stored away amid the manifold compounds present ; 
it is only when its sponginess is satiated, when more 
water would become injurious to the plants, that it trickles 
away below. And live soil thus adequately wet remaing 
for a math: time moist, giving up with great unwillingness 
apparently to evaporating forces that which is easily wrung 
from it by the action of the roots. Naturaily the thicker 
such a layer of fertile live soil the greater is the reservoir 
of available water, and the wise gardener who desires to 
grow flowers whose demands for water are imperious will 
plant them in ground in which the depth of cultivated live 
soilis measured, not by afew inches, but by 2 or even 
more feet, In such a bed, secure of their water supply, 
plants will gather benefit only from the warm rays of the 
sun, which would soon scorch them to death in shallower 
soil, 

Lastly, it is worthy of note that just as all ferment- 
wrought decompositions tend to generate blackness, as 
the particoloured objects of Nature being reduced by decay 
to a dull dark mase, so all soil darkens as it becomes 
cultivated and live—the red loam, the bluish clay, or the 
whitey chalk, all in time become changed into blackened 
mould. And this very change of colour is in itself no 
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mean advantage. When we remember that a black surface 
absorbs more heat than : ae oye this becomes ase 

those happy days when a bright summer sun shines 
oe us aye iee: throw aside the black hat, or hide 
its blackness with a white puggree; but what we fear, the 
plant delights in; and to it the presence of black earth 
round its roots is a wholesome stimulus to mote luxuriant 
growth. A dark soil is a warm soil; it takes upand gives 
to the plant the rays of heat which a lighter surface wastes, 
reflecting black into the.air. So potent is this influence 
of absorbed warmth that a white barren patch of cold 
chalky ground mey be made at once in a measure fertile 
by the mere admixture of some black material of little or 
no manurial value. And it 1s an incidental advantage of 
proper cultivation that while aiming at other things it 
aa to make the land of darker hue, and thus to increase 
its power of absorbing warmth. Such, then, are in out- 
line some of the beneficial physical changes which are 
wrought in the ground, as by means of subtle transfor- 
mations crude dead earth is converted into active live soil, 
But over and above, indeed causative of, these physical 
features, are countless changes which we may speak of as 
chemical. The subject is full of. intricate problems, to 
solve which we need, as in so many other cases, not 80 
much empiric trials—for of these the gaps in our gardens 
show we have almost enough—but definite experimental 
inquiries. In presence of so much difficulty snd doubt 
we dare not trust ourselves to do more than touch on a 
few general aspects of the matter. Dteles. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tan WaTeR aGarnsT Insects.— Water strongly impregnated 
with tar, is becoming very popular in Europe aa an lysecticide,— 


Gardenera’ Honthly. 





Ir is estimated that there are 40,000,000 vines in bearing in 
California. These vines ought to yield uot less than 12,000,000 

llong of expressed juice, or, more exactly, every three vines 
should yield one gailou of wine, 


ee 


Tak fruit of the wild orange-tree, which flourishes widely in 
Florida, tias at Laat been turned to account in the manufacture of 
marmalade, syrups, &o. Formerly thousands of bushels of this 
fruit were allowed to rot neglected on the ground. 


fi 


Tat Germany is great in consumption of tobacco is a well. 
known fact ; but itis"probably not so well known that the har- 
bour of Bremen alone receives more tobacco than all the English 
and French ports together. 


— 


It ig said that the Portuguese brought the first sweet-orange 
trea to Europe in 1547, and, further, that from this origiunl tree 
wore derived all tha European orange-trees of this class. But the 
firat mention of oranges in England is of much earlier date, for it 
ia recorded that in 1290 Edward I.’s queen bought from the car- 
go ofa Spanish ship which came to Portsmouth various fruits, 
among which were oranges—" poma de orenge.” 


| ai 
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A Monster FarmM.—Oune of the monster farma of modern times 
is that of General Urquiza, of Buenos Ayres. It is composed of 
au unbroken body of 900 square miles, over which countless thou- 
sanils of horses, cattle, and sheep are grazing. OF cattle the farm 
sends over 60,000 annually tothe slaughter, The horses would 
supply the cavalry of a large army, and from the wool of the sheep 
ships are loaded annually and sent directly to Europe. 





OIL oF NEROLI AND ORnAaNGE-FLOWER Warer.— By distillation 
with water, orange-flowers afford au essential oil, tle essence or 
oil of neroli ; aud the water from which this is separated is sold 
as orange-flower water. The oil received its name from having 
bean used in the seventeenth century by Anns Marie, wife of tha 
Prince of Nerola or Neroli, as a perfume for lier gloves. It pos- 
sesses in a coucentrated degree the fragrance of the flowers, and is 
wuch ased in perfumes of various kinds. Orange-flower water is 
used iu pharmacy to flavour mixtures, and sometimes in cooking. 





A’ Lone Avenve.—The longest avenue in the world ig said to 
be the great road from Nijni-Novgorod to Tiumen, in Siberia, 
which is bordered, with a few gaps, by an allay of birches that 
are sometimes in double rows. [4 was planted by order of Cathe- 
rine [T., and waa to have been continued to Irkutsk. *It was fore 
bidden under the severest penalties—banishmeut to Siberia or 
death —te fell the smailest of these trees, a precaution without 
whieh this unique avenue would never have been finished. Many 
of the trees ave now shattered by age, and those planted in their 
atead are no longer protected against damage or destruction by 
laws so severe aa formerly. 


a 


WHat's Iv 4 NAME—A rivalry seems to exist amongst the con- 
tineutal raisers of novelties in flower seeds regarding the length 
of names to be given to their introductions. Amongst the an- 
nouncements for the present season is Primula Chinenats fimoriata 
filtcifolia lilacina alba marginata. No doubt this ia botanically 
speaking correct, but at the same time rather puzzling to the 
many enthusiastic gardenera uot acquainted with that science. 
The same raisers catulogue teams with numeg similur to the above, 
for ivatauece Clarkia elegans pulehelia, tnfeart peta/a carnea Tom 
Thumb, Dianthus Chinensia Hedewegi albus grandiflorus plenis- 
simua, Elichhrysum (ffelichrysum) bructeatum monatrosum pro- 
cumbens. atrosanguineus flove pleno, and Reseda adorata grandi- 
fora ameliorata multiflora nana compacta. Burely the last is a 
wifle overdone for such a modest flower as Mignonette, 


sy 


Grass Prots anp Lawsg.—Tie man who puts in a frequent 
ttle sprinkling of salt, or bene-dust, or superphosphate, or any 
fertiliser that will add an additional rich green tint to the turf, 
is always recompended by securing the most conspicuous grass- 
plot in the uaighbourhood. The best lawn we ever saw, says an 
agricultural writer, was occasionally treated to a sprinkling of 
diluted blood from a slaughter-house, just previous to a shower, 
Whien the soil is soft, ran the roller over it; it helps the appear- 
auce greatly, The application of a little ground gypsum will 
also freshen up the grass, But above all, never neglect to run 
the wowing machine ovar it frequently. Once a week is none too 
often during a wet season —Amertcah Agrisulturiat, - 





Bortep OAK Tober.—In deepening a river in the neighbourhood 
of Norkoptng, in order to mike it accessible for ships of heavier 
draught, amongst several objects of interest brought up from the 
bottom, eight oak trees were found at adepth of about 7 feet 
under the old bottom, The bark is almost decayed, and when it 
was taken off the wood was found to be hard and black, resembling 
ebony. The trees have been sold to a firm of joiners, who intend 
using them for cabinet work.—- Timber Trades Journal. 





Forests In Germany.—Few people have any idea of the ox- 
tent of forest land in Germany, and most imagine that of the. 
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Black Foreat little is left except a tradition and a conventional 
blister of woodland, so named, On the contrary, in Hanover 
alone there are’ 900,000 acres of wood under State management, 
while aearly a fourth part of the area of Prussia is in forest, 
although half of that isin private hands, Ags is well known, the 
forest administration in particular districts has long been famous, 
especially in Thuringia and the Hartz Mountains. In North 
Gerinany generally the responsibilities ara allotted iu districts 
among the carefully organized body of officers, presided over bya 
forest. director, 


Potato-Srarcu.—lt takea two hundred and &Gfty bushels of 
potatoes to make a ton of potato-starch. Its manufacture, which 
is very simple, is as follows. After being thoroughly washed and 
freed from dirt, the potatoes are reduced to a pulp by means of a 
grater, The pulp, placed in a sieve, is washed by atreama of fail- 
ing water, the starch being carried through the sieve into a proper 
receptacle, and the fibre washed away as waste, The starch is 
carried with the water passing through the sieve into a atirring- 
tank, in which it is washed from the finer particles of waste, aud 
being heavier than water, sinks to the bottom. It ia then further 
cleansed in other tanks by washing and stirring, until the water 
ia clear aud is drawa off. The starch is then removed to a kiln, 
where it is dtjed and rendered fit for market, 





Winpow Piants 1n Norway.—To see plants in windows in 
perfection, the northern parts of Norway, such as the towus of 
Molde and Trondbjem, should be visited early in the summer, 
The people have a passionate love for flowers, and tend those in 
their houses almost as if they were children, In some places [ 
have seen miniature rakes with ivory backs for breaking~up the 
top of the soil ia the pots, and all the other little cultural acces- 
gories are equally perfect. Then, the plants liave no coal-smoke 
with which to contend, and they stand on inside window-sills, 
fully exposed to the cheering effects of almost perpetual sun-light 
—-yot that the aun always shinea on them, but his rays ate almost 
always vivifying theair. Thera is no night during summer in the 
latitude of which F speak. Carpets are also taken up when the 
warm weather sets iu, so that the plants have uo dust from which 
to suffer. Certaiuly [ never saw mora beautiful flowers at any 
horticultural show than those to be seen in Norwegian wiudows. 
Tbe kinds grown are our ordinary greenliouse plants and a few 
Roses.— Lhe Garden. 





Mora INFLUENCE oF FLowers.—At the last meeting in Leeds 


of the British Association, the Bishop of Ripon said that a certain 
parish in Yorkshire had been the most lawless in hie diocese, 
and that, in consequence of the smallness of the living and the 
character of the population, there had not been a resident clergy- 
man there for many years, untila geutleman determined to cast 
his lot among them, and endeavour to humanise and Chiristianise 
them,and this he effected primarily by the instramentality of flow- 
era, with which be olentitally farvished his own garden, Lug- 
ging his parishioners in by the neck and shoulders, he showed them 
his Bowers, which they confessed were far fiuer than any they 
had seen, He told them that these flowera had been made for 
them as well oa for him, that they should partake of them with 
him, and that be would teach them.how to inake them grow. In 
this manner he obtained access to their dwellings, clearing away 
by degrees all the abominations snrroundiug them, and by a cov- 
tinued series of kind actions bad made his village a model 
Village, 


Asyssintan Economic PLANts.—Among the vegetable articles 
of diet of the Abyssinians, the first place ia taken by tef’ (Poa 
Abyssinica), a herbacious plant, whose grains are small aa a pin’s 
head ; the meal from this forms the bread in general use. A 
much inferior black bread used by the poor is made from a kind 
of millet called tocusso (Kleusine Tocuaso) frequenting tlie low 
grounds. In addition the roasted seed of the flax plant (Linum 
usitatissimum) is sometimes eaten, aa it was by the ancient Ro- 


mans and Greeks. Another admired vegetable is the flower stalk 
of the local plantain, called ensete (Musa Ensete), the fruit of 
which is dry and uufit for eating. The stemiscovked with mille 
and butter, It is cut off juat above the rootlets, and about 2 feet 
high; if old, the preen outer coat is peoled off till the white in- 
terior shows. It is as tender ag a well cooked turnip; with a 
flavour like the best new bread somewhat underdone. It is an 
excellent dish, nourishing, wholesome, aud digestible. From maal 
cakes a fermented drink called bousa is made. 

The coffee grown in Abyssinia is principally sent to Dyedda and 
Upper Egypt ; though not of first rate quality, it possesaes a special 
aroma;and issold at the rate of 16 dollars per cantare of 113 
rottolt (say 37s. per cwt.) | 

The women of Guraje make mats of the leaves of the enseée, 
The ecea of the Abyasinians, a species of asclepiad, produces a 
tough fibre, used in making cordaga and tiasues on the Red Sea. 
littoral, ‘Phe bark of Calotropia gigantea affords excellent fibre 
used for various purposes. The tender leaves newly pulled from 
the stipa of the dowm palm are woven into all kinds of matting 
aud basket ware.- The powdered seed of a large tree called 
berebera (Milettia ferruginea) ia thrown into the water to stupify 
fish and facilitate their capture. The native dress consists of a- 
ed folding mantle and close-fitting drawers. The houses are. 
rude conical structures covered with thatch. ; 

Among the local products figuring in the exports are :—Calves’ 
hides, salted aud aun-dried ; beeswax chiefly from Gedaref; ivory; 
tamarinds; ostrich feathars; gutta perclia, from Kassala; gum 
arabic ; mother-of-pearl ; leopard sking, about 1,000 annually to 
India; musk, contained in bulls’ horns, to the number of 200 to 
300 a year; honey; and tobaccy, chiefly from Sanaiad— Journal 
of the Soctety of Arta. 
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' THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
SEEDS AND SEED SOWING. 


All kinds of seeds that are sown in beds and transplanted to 
pertmoanent quarters, should not on any consideration be allowed to 
gat drawn or starved in the seed beds. If the ground ba not in rea- 
diness for thetr reception, ag soon as larga enough they should be 
pricked out in uureery beds aud carefully removed afterwards, 
One rule should be followed with all crops, thatis, to drill all 
seeda and to plant all plants in straight lines of equal distance 
apart excl way, not ouly for the sake of appearance, but for the 
expeditious manner iu which the operation of cleaning the crops 
may be performed compared with broad-cast sowing. Immediately 
the lines of seedlings are visible, ran the hoa between them, which 
not ouly destroys all weeds but greatly encourages the growth 
of the crop. We cannot too strougly condemn the practice of 
mixed cropping, or sowlug two crops together, such as Lettuce and 
Parsley among Ouions, and Beans amongst Potatoes: this is of it- 
self enough to give a weedy self-sown aspect to the best crops, and 
no advantage ts therehy gained, It is quite distinct from inter-_ 
mediate cropping, which ia some cases is highly favourable to both. 
Parsley, herbsand salads that are in daily demand ahould be 
grown on narrow beds or borders, clear of the walks but conveni- 
ent for gathering. As regarda varieties we would not recommend an 
experunental system of growing all new kiuds as the most likely 
to furnish a constant and reliable succession, nor yet be prevented 
by prejudice from adopting any real improvements. We if 
rather recommend 4 few of the most promising kinds to ba tri 
each year, and select from them for prominent varieties when 
convinced of their superiority by comparison of growth and suita-— 
bleness to locality, Exhausted crops should be cleared from the 
ground immediately, as by makiug surplus growth they not only 
rob the land te no purpose but give an impression of dismal deso- 
lation and decay, which should be ag much avoided in the Kitchen 
Garden as in that portion of the grounds devoted to ornamental 
gardeniug. Neither is there auy gain as regards economy of labour 
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in neglecting neatuess and order : the difference between a garden 
kept systematically clean and one where weeda run to seed, can 
ouly be appreciated by those who have tried it. 


Rotation oF Crops. 


Tt is not an easy matter to lay down suitable rules for any 
regular system of cropping small gardens, and even when the plan 
iaidcoided on it is still more difficult to carry it out where close 
and continuous cropping is the order of the day. It is not like 
cropping a farm on the four course system, where every year’s 
crop, like & piece of well fitting machinery, is mada to dovetail into 
the next; but there are certain general principles that must not 
be lost sight of, although it may not at all times be possible to 
carry them ont, There are some crops—such ag the cabbage tribe 
for instance—that may be termed exhausting crops, aod these 
should never be planted ou the same land two yeara in succession. 
Others again, such aa Celery, Peas, and Onions, that usually have 
the land highly manured before planting, leave it in a much less 
impoverished condition, Onions having been successfully grown on 
the same Jand for many years. 

We do not recommend it as a good practice, but in small gar- 
dens it canuot always be avoided; bat much may be done to mi- 
tigate any bad effecta arising from this course by a frequent 
change of seed, Where deep culture is systematically carried out, 
and where the manure supply is ample, the constant and complete 
rotation of crops loses some of its importance, Still, even where 
these advantages are always present, no two crops of allied genera 
should follow each other in direct succession if it be possible by 
auy means to avoid such an arrangement. It has never been 
satisfactorily explained on scientific grounds why a rotation of 
crops is necessary ; but that it 1s necessary, aud absolutely so, no- 
body fora moment doubts—the evidence on that head is- too 
conclusive, 

Physiologists at one time supposed that plants threw off some 
kind of excreta from their roots which were injurious to after- 
crops of the same kind; but it being found that plants in a heal- 
thy state did not excreta any substance whatever, this hypothesis 
was given upas untenable. The next and most plausibie expla- 
nation is, that by cropping the ground often and repeated!y with 
the same kind of plant, we exhaust tlre soil of tha food which that 
apeciea requires—starve it, in fact. No doubt this practice does 
impovertah the soil ; but experiment lias demonstrated that the 
supposed exlaustion may be made good without any disadvantage 
if rotation be neglected ; and this is about a3 much as is known at 
abet The uncertainty which existson this point need not, 

owever, affect our practice very seriously, or hinder a well tried 
system of rotalion from being carried out. 

Ths common rule with cultivatora ia to Jet each crop be as un- 
Jike that which has occupied the ground before as_ possible. 
If this cannot be managed—if Cabbage must follow Cabbage, 
Greens, or Turnips—or any of the Brassica tribe, for example— 
then the only plan is to trench the ground 2 or 3 feet deep, and 
manare as liberally as can be afforded. We by no means wish to 
convey the idea, however, that crops will absolutely refuse to 
grow, or that they will seriously fnil, if the same kind of crop 
occupy the same ground for a few years in succession, without its 
being more than stmply dug and mauured, Pienty of people are 
obliged to plant their vegetables on the snme piece of ground 
for years together, and yet they secure very fair crops; but the 
returns grow less and less annually. Fortunately for many the 
potate submits to the repetition system better than most vegeta- 
bles. Provided the ground be fairly manured annvally, it will 
produce good crops for a number of years. 

To attempt the practice, however, with such subjects as the 
Kales, Carrots, Onions, Peas, Beet, Parsnips, &c., would be very 
unwise. The rule laid down for our guidance, viz., that plants of 
the same order should not succeed each other, ts rather too vague 
for practical purposes ; but the following directions as to change 
of crops will meet the wants, in most cases, of those who Lave to 
crop their garden ground economically, and as cultivators have of- 
ten to do, on the mixed system; that ig, cropping between the 
rows of matn crops with other things—as for example, sowing Spi- 
nach, or planting Cauliflowers between rows of Peas or Celery, &e., 
—-1 common practice in almost every garden. Acting on the hint 
alreatly given, that each crop should be as unlike tha preceding one 
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as possible, it of course follows that root crops ahould not follow 
root crops, but vice versed; neither should very exhaustive cropa 
follow each other, but a partial rest should, aa far as praticable, 
be given to the soil by following a heavy and exhaustive crop with 
alight oue, None of the Brassica trite should follow each other, 
bat they may succeed Beans, Peas, Potatoes, Onions, Celery, Beet, 
Parsnips, or Carrots. Peas may follow any crop but those of the 
Leguminous class, and may particularly follow Potatoes or other 
root crops, Qunious and Celery, Onions and Leeks usually succeed 
Celery, the ground being a3 a rule well manured for the last crop 
and justin condition for Onions, Beans aud Kidney Beans may, 
like Peas, follow any crop not belonging to the pod-bearing class, 
and may be succeeded by any of the Kale tribe—Beet, Spinach, or 
any spiudla-reoted crop. Carrots may follow any bnt root crops 
ot Paraley. Spinach may succeed Peas, Beaus, Potatoes, Ouions, 
Lettuce, or any crop but those of the top-rooted section, especially 
Beet, to which it is allied. Seakale may follow any crop but those 
of the Cabbage tribe. Sbatlots aud Garlic the same as Onions. 
Lettuce and Endive may almost follow any crop, being shallow- 
rooting pianteand greatly iuflueuced by the way in which the ground 
isdug. Celery, owing to its peculiar nature, may succeed any 
crop, whether belonging to the same order or not. The ground 
being dug, specially manured fur it and deeply turned up, it is 
not affected by the previous crop. Turnips are benefited by ro- 
tation more than almost any other crop, aud should never follow 
nny of the crucifera within two or threa years, woless the ground 
can be well trencled and manured. Potatoes do well after Peas, 
Beans, Celery, Spinach, or any othercrop, buf manure must be ap- 
plied according to the exhaustive character or otherwise of tlie 
preceding crop. These directions, we ara aware, can only be par- 
tially fullowed out tn any garden, but they indicate the course to 
be pursued ag opportuutty affords, 


WATERING AND MULCHING. 


Even in the best arranged gardens irrigation has generally 
been looked upon as a matter of quite secondary importance, and 
it is very rarely that we meet with a thoroughly well arranged 
system whereby crops can be quickly and efficiently watered. 
There is no questioning the fact that if a good supply of water 
in a Kitchen or front garden could be easily applied it would 
double the produce, and unless there are facilities for doing it 
thoroughly, it would be better to divert the labour attendant 
thereon into a channel calculated to mitigate or counteract the 
effect of along drought. Watering,on the surface only, withont 
giving sufficient to reach the main roots, is of very doubtful 
utility even when it can be applied every evening ; but if it can 
be dune only occasionally it ia worse than useless, becanse it tends 
to draw the roots to the surface, and when the water 1s withheld 
they perish. We have already referred to deeper culture a3 a 
ready means to enable vegetablea of all kinds to witlistand 
drought, and mulching as a preventive is of the greatest utility. 
Half-decayed mauure ia the best material to etnploy, aa it not 
only checks evaporation in the most efficient manner, but it also 
enriches the soil, as all water falling over it carries the ammonia 
to the roots of the planta; it may sither be spread on the surfa a 
about two inches thick, or, where its appearance may be ocbjection- 
able, covered with loose soil, Grass or litter of any kind may 
also be usefally employed in the same way, where irrigation 
igs not available and all watering has to be done by hand. When- 
evar it is decided that any crop must be watered, let it be done in 
the evening and thoroughly; and if the surface cannot be mulch- 
ed, loogon it with the hoe the next day. We prefer to water fo- 
two or three days in succession and then leave the crop unwaterr 
ed for two or three days, at the same time using the hoe freely 
where mulching is impossible. . 


Horna. 


The hoe is perhaps on most soils the most useful implement in 
the garden. Hoes are made of various shapes, but two only 
need tow be alluded to, viz, the Dutch hoe and the draw hoe ; 
the formor is best adapted for earth-stirring purposes or destroy~ 
ing weeds, and the latter for drawing drills or drawing earth up 
to the stems of crops. Daring fine weather, when the surface is 
dry, the Dutch hoe should be constantly in use, not only for the 
purpose of destroying weeds when they are small and easily 
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eradic wed, but also to keep the so in louse friable condition so 
necessary for the encouragement of rapid growth in vegetables. 
The surface should be thoroughly broken up about two inches 
deep. It ia a waste of Inbonr to tet the loo slide over tlie hard 
crust, ag some men do if left to themselves, and then call such a 
mere surface tickling hoeing. When soil becomes bard on the 
surface it parts with the moistare mutch more rapid y, a8 well vg 
cexnses to attract moisture from the atwwosphere in the same way 
ana a loose open surface, The ouly difficulty in the way of the 
more general use of the hoe iu this country is the very strong 
objection that our native gardeners have to it, The old-fashioned 
syatem of weeding and loosening the soil with a small bavd insatru- 
ment has become ao imbedded into their nature thaé it frequently 
requires no small amount of coercion or moral persuasion to 
dhiduce them to adopt any other iethod; if owners of gardens 
studied their own interests they would discard every native tool, 


with the single exception of the kedailee, and enforce the use of | 


ngligh implements, by which not only is work done more 
thoroughly but much urore expeditiously. 


AMERICAN CABBAGES. 


America has become renowned for big things, real or iniaginary, 
the latter probably largely predominating, so much so that any 
thing announced from that country is generally received with a 
grain of salt. There ia however uo questioning the fact that our 
American Cousins have vastly improved many of our English vege- 
tables, and amongst thase the Cabbage undoubtedly takes a leading 

sition, Cabbages weighing 40, 50 and even 60 ths have been 
bacws for Sars bak these weights bave been cumpletely thrown 
into the shade during the past year, for wesee it announced in Mr. 
I. I. H. Gregory’a Catalogue that the winning Cabbages in his 
annual vagetable competition last season weighed respectively 
91 and 92 ths, Had this appeared in a newspaper paragraph we 
should certainly, have doubted the correctnesa of the scales or 
weights used on the occasion, but coming from such an undoubted- 
ly reliable authority as Mr, Gregory, who ranka high amongst the 
principal American seed growers, we cannot for a moment have a 


Fig. VI.—Carica Candamarcensis. 
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A NEW FRUIT FOR [NDIA 
The common Papa ( Cariod Papiyay had been-se long established 
in this country that tt ts comers believed to be indigenous. 
Such however is not the ‘case, it being, fike all the rest of the 
spéciés belonging to the fainily, of American origin, and appéars to 


, have been cultivated from Braztl to the West Indies and int Mexicd 
before the atfrival of the Enropedms, since tive eatliest writers on the 


productions of the New World mention it- Garter candamaréensta, 
whicly is représdnted in Fig. VI, iss new species of comparatively 


‘receht introduction; and has not, we believe, yet fraited in this 


country. Its habit of growth finch tésernbles the old tatiety': 


the fruit however is considerably latgér and entirely devoid. o 


that- acrid pungent flavor so disagreéxble to the majority of 


' Enropéaty tastes. There is no doubt that thid species would thrivd 
equally ag well as the common Vatiety, atid we hope soot to see it 


firmly estdblished in this country: 


doubt on the subject, and we can only recommend our readers to 
do what we intend doing, that is, to sce what cun be accomplished 
with the same strains of seed in this country. For the information 
of these interested in vegetable culture we append a description of 
the treatment adopted in growing these gigantic Cabbages, 

Mr. J. C. Ward, whose Cabbage weighed 91 pounds, writes : “I 
took a piece of land where farm buildings had stood a great many 
yeara, ploughed it a foot deep, and after a week spread on barn 
manure at the rate of 12 cords to the acre and harrowed it tho- 
roughly in. Noxt marking off the rows 41-2 feet apart I ploughed 
twice in each row. I then made the hilla 4 feet apart, and ma- 
nured them witha mixture of cow, hog and hen manure, mixed in 
the pen by the bogs, and into each hill threw a handful of Brad- 
ley's Superphosphate. Putting on an inch of soil, F planted the 
seed. I cultivated and hoed once a week until the plants were too 
large to run the cultivator between them. The last of September 
I strewed phosphate between the hills and hoed it in lightly. The 
Cabbage which grew the largest were those I started in March. 
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The Oabbage ineasufed over five fest: solid heat waa 
two feet across,” os 

Mr. Leedham, whose Cabbagd welghed 92 pounds, writes: “ My 
land i¢ a very rich, strong loam, from ten to twenty feet deep. I 
planted the seed March rd, transplanting them inte small beds six 
inches apart, March 15. The second wesk in April they were 


planted out four feet each way. I manuted a part of the bob with 


night-eoil compost, 4 part with ben-manure compost, and a part liad 
no manure, but were watered once a week, after beginning to head, 
with a liquid manure, made by. putting a small bucket of hen man- 
ure to forty gallons of water, letting it stand a week before using. 
The manured plants were watered freely with clear water. ‘Those 
treated with liquid manure did the best. The Principal of our 
school and the Methodist minister weighed the Cabbage.” 

It will be observed that there is nothing novel or startling in the 
treatment adopted, After all high culture seems to be the only 
thing tieedfu] to insute sucess. | 


oa 
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THE CULTIVATION OF ANNUALS. 
(Continuad from page 20). 
VARIETIES. 


: a : 

In this country we have a very much larger field from which 
to makes selection than those residing in a more temperate cli- 
mate, for under thid head wo must include a ve large number 
of species which aré ordinarily cultivated as biennials or nena 
als, amongst which may be mentioned Antirrhinumas, ansies, 
Daines, Carnations, Cinerarias, Dianthus, Hollyhocks, Myosotis, 


Petunias, Pyrethrums, and also Verbenas. 
SELECTION oF VaRiRriss, 


This will of course depend upon the way in which the plants 
are to be grown, whether intended for pot culture, to be raised 
in pans then transplanted, or for sowing at once in the open 
ground. The latter method is one that recommends itself to a 
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require very long trellises, and must be trained 
‘better still round a pillar of uviform size, a pyramid form being use- 


‘and keep on about two inches from one turn to the next. 


Fig. VII.—Arist,jochia galeata. 






ARISTOLOCHIAS, 
The Aristolochias can scarcely be considered: as popular plante 
in this country, and, with the exception of two or three imdigencus 
species, are rarely met within cultivation. Most of the family 
are inhabitants 4 warm latitudes, principally of Brazil, Mexico 
and other South American States, ae would undoubtedly grow well 
in our climate. The great disadvantage attending the cultivation 
of most of the species is that they grow toa very large size before 
they produce their curious flowers. Fig. VII. represents A. galeata, 
ons of the best of the more recently introduced varieties. They 
thrive best in a light open situation fully exposed to the sun, and a 
rich light soil, which must be made very porous, as water stagnat- 
ing at the roots is immediately fatal to them. For pot culture they 
up and down, or 


less. ‘The best way is to train them round close down to the pot 


Some of 
the larger sorts would perhaps require rather more room. Cuttings 


root freely in sand during the rainy season. 





large class of amatenrs who, though desirous of secing their 
gardens as gay aa their neighbours’, do not care either to under. 
take the trouble or expense entailed by adopting either of the 
former methods. We will therefore first give a short list of 
varieties specially adapted for sowing in the open air. One of 
the firet that will recommend itself is the Candytuft, of which 
there are now several shades of colour ranging from pure white’ 
to deep crimson. Most of the Candytufts are garden variaties, 
but all are so good and distinct as to be well worth growing ; 
and besides being useful in beds and borders, they are also well 
adapted for rockwork or banks, in either of which positions 
they spread rapidly and flower profusely. Calliopsis, too, ara 
very showy annuals, having brilliantly colowred flowers, the 
most noteworthy amongst them is 0, bicolor, a very bright 
and effective kind, and the G. cardamumfolia varieties. Caliopsis 
shoutd not be sown till the end of October, as it is very sensi- 


tive of damp, and if sown too early almost invariably succumbs to 


the first shower. The annual varieties of Chrysanthemum are also 
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very fine, and when better known are sure to be largely grown AS 
the flowers besides being of large size and fine form, are beautiful- 
ly marked and of great value in acut state. Besides the single 
varieties, there are several double ones, the flowers of which are 
as large ag marigolds, to which in form and appearance they bear a 
closa resemblance. If sown by the end of October they will 
commence to bloom in February, and continue on til] the com- 
mencement of the rains. Being strong growers, from three to 
five ina patch are quite sufficient, as they require much space. 
All the Clarkias, of which there are many varieties, are well worth 
laving, and they do well in moderately good soil. Convolvolus 
minor should be lataely rown for bedding in the N. W. P., a 
purpose for which its habits and continuous blooming qualities 
render it specially suited, and where their rich blue and violet 
colours make them particularly telling. Eschcholtzias, too, such 
aa BE. aurantiaca, E. Californica and Ei. Mandarin, are wonderfully 
showy, and will grow almost anywhere as regards soil, but they 
like sun, and when exposed to its influence send up their large 
gorgeous Fulip-like flowera in the greatest profusion. 


Gopetiags ano Ever.astinas.—Godetias are all so strikingly 
beautiful that no garden should be without them, and they are 
amongst the easiest annuals to Bower. G. Whitneyi is the largest 
and finest ; this variety beara flowers of a satiny crimson blush 
colour, and in good soil they measure quite four inches across, 
In shapes and appearance they are Mallow-like, but the plant has 
thick lance-shaped leaves, and is very compact in habit, and 
blooms with remarkuble freedom. The next in pointof merit are 
Lady Albemarle, The Bride, Duchess of Albany and Princess of 
Wales, all of which, and several others, are garden varieties that 
have originated from the first named, but are different in shade 
and in the rich marking of their blossoms. Helichrysums, better 
known as Everlastings, are invaluable both for decorative purposes 
in borders and for the embellishment of yases in rooms, where, if 
gathered before they become too fully expanded and dried in the 
shade, they last fresh and preserve their colour for a very long 
period, Heliohirveums are not very particular as to soil and will 
flonrish almost any where, but Itke sun and a warm dry situation, 
where they thrive to perfection. 


Larkspurs AND Lupins.—Larkspurs ara exceedingly showy 
annuals, good alike for beds and borders, as they may be had both 
tall and dwarf, and for flowering habit are quite unsurpassed. Seed 
of these should not be sown till November or before the cold 
weather haa well set in. Lupins, with their large, long spikes of 
Pea-shaped flowers, are aiso very showy border plants, where the 
large kinds should be grown singly, but the smaller sorts, such as 
A. affinus, may be grown in clumps. Poor sandy soil suit 
Lupinus weil, and they bloom better in it than in that which is 
rich. | 


MIGNONETTE AND NASTURTIDUMS.—Mignonette is too wall known 
and appreciated to require more than a passing notice, but 
common Mignonette is now so far eclipsed by the newer varie- 
ties, such as Miles’ Hybrid Spiral, Machet, Giant Pyramidal, and 
Victoria, aa to look, comparatively speaking, a mere weed. Nas- 
turtiums have also long been favorites, aud they have been improv- 
ed to that degree as to render them amongst the most desirable 
of plants to have in a garden, for if thereis an unsightly object 
to cover, one hag oniy fo put in a few seeds of the climbing kinds, 
and they will soon be up and adorn it with beauty: or if there 
are beds to fili where « display of vivid colours is required, we 
have only to toro to the Tom Thumb section to obtain al! that 
is needed. These kinds are dwarf and compact, and send up a 
profusion of their large brilliant blossoms, Unlike most annuals, 
they bloom best in poor scil: when grown in that of a deep rich 
‘character they run too much to leaf, and are not se short jointed 
and close in habit, 


Sweet Peas must not be forgotten, as witha few patches of 
them in the borders running up twiggy sticks, or arow in the 
arden, thore is always something tohelp to fill up the flower 
ket and dress up epergnes. As thera ara so many sorts, 
except where a special colour is required, the best plan is to get 
a large packet of mixed seeds and sow them together, in which 
manner the blending of the different shades produce a pleasin 
effect. To bave Sweet Peas strong, they should be sown early, an 
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to keep up a supply it is well to make another sowing later on if 
necessary. 


NEMOPHILAS are very beantiful, dwarf and floriferous, and the 
well known N. insignis ia stillone of the best of them. Sow at 
the commencement of November. 

The above list by no means exhausts the many beautiful plants 
that can be raised from seed in the open ground. 1¢ merely furnishes 
a selection of reliable kinds that can be depended upon for sewing 
at the coming seed time, 


(To be continued.) 


TROPICAL FRUITS, 


A Lecture given in the Conference Hall, Colonial Exhibition, 


Tho present Colonial and Indian Exhibition has developed interest 
in the tropical fruits to an extent not previously known in England ; 


_and whatever may he the individual of many of the frnits displayed in 


the Colonial market attached to the Exhibition, no one can deny that 
they afford proof of numerous undaveloped resources of our colonial 
possessions in a direction hitherto very much undervalued or entirely 
overlooked. Sir Joseph Hooker, in one of hia journals, has remarked 
that “most tropical fruits are edible, but few are worth eating.” Bue, 
after all, the merits of many fraits like those of certain wines, are only 
properly appreciated ander a concourse of local cireumstances which ma- 
teriuily affect our verdict, In the tropics the desire for refroshment and 
for something cooling and piquant is met by a fruit which, ot the mo- 
ment, entirely answers the purpose. Transferred to a cooler climate, the 
same fruit may be entirely out of place and indeed may be condemnad as 
valueless, As a casein point, the water of a young cocon-nut, when 
clear and fresh, taken from the fruit after a long ride in the sun, is 
moat refreshing and wholesome, Thea same thing tried in the climate 
of England, and with fruit imported from the tropics, would be 
nauseous aud wholly unpalatable. Similar remarke would apply to 
the fruit of the mangosteen, the durian and many others where 


it ig necessary that the frait should be eaten when just ripe, and whara 


a long journey affects the quality aud impsira the delicney—both being 
of an evanescent character. — 

Again, it ia necessary to bear in mind how to use cartain tropical 
fruits in order to appreciate them to the best advantage. Owing to the 
loose manner in which tropical froits are termed, apples, plums, pears, 
peaches, &c., when thay ara neither botanically nor intrinsically anything 
of tha sort, there has arisen considerable confusion reapecting them. 
Again, many tropical fruits are suitable only for aalnds or curries, and 
should not appear at the dessert table nt all. Others are better when 
preserved ot cookad, and they are then both wholesome and wall adapted 
to the wants of the country. Thereis no good pear (Pyrus COMMENTS, 
L.) as known in England, grown in the tropics, yet we have the name 
applied to the Alligator or Avocado pear (Persea gratissima, Gart.), the 
Anchovy paar (Grias eaulifora, L.), the prickly pear (Opuntia ficus- 
indica, Webb), and the wooden poar of Australis (Zylomalum pyri 
forme, Knight). Again the English apple, although grown in the 
hills in the tropics, is practically of little value, but the name is as 
loosely applied asin the case of the pear, and hence fraitg as widely 
apart as the poles in their botanical classification are grouped together 
under the general term of apple. To select a few out of many such 
names, we have the sugar or custard apple (Anona reticulata, L.), the 
Kei apple (Aberia caffra, H. & 8.), the Mammee apple (Mammea 
americana, L.}, the star apple chrysophytium catnito, L.), the rose apple 
( Eugenia Jambos, L.}, and the golden apple (Spondias lufea, L.) In 
plams there are the Caffre plam (Hoarpephylium cafrum), Bernh.), the 
cocop lam (Chrysobulanus icaco, L,), the hog plum (Spondias mangifera, 
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Pers), the Chinese date plum (Dioepyros kaki, Lin. fil), the blood 
plam (Hematostaphia Barieri, H. R.), and the gray plom of Sierra 
Leone (Parinarium excelaum, Babine); and so with the gooseberry, 
essentially a cold temperate fruit. English colonists have applied the 
name ta auch widely-diverging froite as those of Physalis Paruviand, 
L. (Cape gooseberry), Petrescta aculeata, Mill (Barbadoes gooseberry), 
and Cteca disticha, L (Otaheite gooseberry). 

Tha so-called Nata of the Tropics araina worse state of confusion 
na regarda the common names, and hence it by no means follows that 
what are imported as nutea belong at all to that category of fruits. The 
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most familiar of tropical nota is the cocna-nut (Cocos nucifera, L.), a 


true nut; but the Para or Srazil nut ¢ Bertholetia excelsa, H B.} is 
simply the seed not the not, which js inclosed in a large globular fruit, 
nilmost as large as n 86-pound cannon-ball; exactiy the same occurs 
in the cage of the Sapucajo nut (Lecythis Zabucajo, Aub.) aa well ag in 
the beat of these so-called tropical nuts, viz., the sonari or butter-nut 
of British Guiana (Caryocar nuciferum, L.), The cashew nut (Anacar- 
dium occidentale, L.) 1a fruit borne upon a swollen pear-like peduncle, 
and presents one of the most remarkable instances of growth met in the 
tropics, The fruit when roasted ia esteemed at dessert, and pnsges in 
India under the name of “promotion nat.” The Jamaica walnut 
(Aleurites moluccana, Willd.) is the seed of an Enphorbiad, a3 alao the 
coh-nnt (Omphaiea t iandra L.). 

From the above remarks it will be noticed from what various sources, 
and from what a diversified range of plants, tropical fruits are derived, 
Also that little dependences, can be placed on the common English 
names applied tothese fraits. Where obtainable little objection can, 
however, ba made against adopting the native or aboriginal namea of 
tropicr] fruits, as in many easea they ara sufficiently distinct, ond at 
the same time are asaociated with circumstances of a local character, 
which render the name of permanent value. On this account a native 
or aboriginal name ia quite ag good, locally, as the scientific name; but 
of course it loses its value outside of its own country. We have incor- 
porated the nboriginal name in the case of the pineapple (Ananas 
gativa, L.), and many instances of a similar character are found in the 
nomenclature of Indian and Chinese fruita, 

Although not strictly speaking a tropical fruit, the orange ig found 
io both the eastern and western tropics, and it ie the best known of. any 
foreign fruit, Large increase has occurred in the importation of thie 
frnit to England within the Jast few yeara, and the present consumption 
js nt the rate of 4% million bushels per annum, or equal to a con- 
sumption of 16 oranges per head of popalation. Of fraits belonging to 
the same natoral order as the orange there are the lemon ( Cttrug 
medica var, Zimonum, Brand), not largely grown in the tropics; the 
ahaddock or pumelo (Citrus decumana, L.}, a frnit often 24 inches in 
circumference ; the citron (Citrus medica, ltisa.) chiefly used for “candied 
peel,” and the lime {Citrus medica var. accida, Brand}, largely grown 
for making lime juice, raw and concentrated, for the manufacture of 
citric acid, The Weat Indian lime should take the entire place of the 
lemon in the English market, and when used in cooking gives a most 
piqneat and refreshing flayour, not obtninable from any other source, 

The banana generally found in thea English market is the dwarf 
Chinese fruit (4fusa Cavendishti, Paxt), This is smaller and not so good 
ag the trae bansna (Afuaa sepientum, L.), of which there are nomerous 
varieties. Tho banana chiefly grown for export purposes in tha Wrest 
Indies is eslled the Martinique banana, a large yellow frnit about 6 to 
8 inches long. The Cuban banana isa red-skinned variaty, much coarser 
than the Martinique fruit, aud only eaten when very “ full,” or in the ripe 
state of an English medlar. A variety of the banana with short thick 
fruits of very choice quality is enlled the fig banana, and this is esteemed 
au the best of the family, and consumed locally. Tha plantain ( Afusa 


paradinaca, L.) is practically the tropical potato, and ig used roasted, | 
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toes in England. At the present 
time the consumption of bananag in the United Kingdom is comparatively 
small. Some of the steamers trading with the West Indies are, however, 
being fitted with refrigerating chambers for carrying tropical fruitjand the 
banana should soon become as plentiful and ascheap as the orange. It 
has the merit of being wholesome and nutritions, nnd ig suitable for in- 
valida and young children as well ag for dessert purposes, 

The pine-apple we have already noticed. Thia is a delicious! ¥ refresh. 
ing froit with healthfal juices, and the demand for it is increasing daily, 
Hitherto, foreign piue-applea, which ara gradually driving the home- 
grown fruit out of the market, are obtained in large quautities form the 
Azores, The further supply will ao doubt come from the West Indies,. 
where pine-apples can ba grown in the open air as readily and as cheaply 
aa the English farmer can grow beets or turnips. Unfortunately the 
choice varieties of pine-apples possess, aa the growers gay, “ bad-keeping” 
qualities ; but with increased facilities for packing and stowing the fruit, 
there should be no difficulties of an insurmountable character in the 
way of bringing over pine-apples from the West-Indies in excellent cou- 
dition. At the colonial market attached to the Colonial aud Indian Exe 
libition pine-applea from Antigua are sold at sixpence a piece, and we 
find from the Blue-Book Report that the Bahamas export annaally, either 
ta & fresh or canned state, pina-apples to the value of £50,000 annually. 
The mango (Aangifera indica, L.) ia the apple of the tropics, and the 
mango tree is grown snd occupies orcharda as do apple-trees in England, 
Althongl an Hast Indian tree, it has become thoroughly naturalized in 
the West, where it haa sprend by self-sown aeedlings over all waste 
places. Its introduction into Jamaica is thus described by Lunaa (Hor- 
tus Jamnicensis” 1814, p 486}: 

“This beautiful tree was one of those brought to thia Island in Juna 
1782, and taken in a French ship, bound for Hispaniola, by Capt. Mar- 
shall, of His Majesty's ship Flora, ona of Lord Rodney’s squadron. 
Capt Rodney, with the approbation of Lord Rodney, deposited the mango 
plants and a great many others taken in the same veasel, in Mr, Eaat’s 
garden (at Gordon Town) where they were cultivated with preat assiduity 
and success, and have now become one of the commonest fruit-trees in 
Jamaica, ins great number of its varieties.” As the mango ripene in 
July and August, and would come into the Enghish market at a time 
when onr own fruits are plentiful, it is possible it will not be greatly in 
demand. The best varieties are the Bombay sorts, while in Jamaica one 
of the plants deposited by Lord Rodney, and having a number only, is 
atill known there and highly esteemed as “ No, 11," 

Tae passion fruits, of which thore are several species, are highly prized ; 
of these there are the granadiila (Passifora quadrangularis), the 
pomme d’or or water lemon (2. laurifolia, L.), the sweet cap (P. edulis, 
L.)}, and the calabash sweet-cup (P. maliformia, L ), 

From the Hast Indies few if any fruits can be imported to England 
with success, In fact Ceylon and India have very few fruits which they 
can easily apare capable of bearing a long sea voyage, and the other ohoica 
fruite of Singapore and the Malay States sre still further removed by 
time and distance, 

At the Exhibition there is shown, from India, a small dried apricot 
(Prunus armeniaca L.)}, an important article of food in the Punjaub, 
Himalayas and in the N. W Provinces, which deserves attention aa a 
probable source of an import trade for the English market. This fruitis 
known in India ss the mish-mush or “ Moon of tha Faithful.’ De. Waté 
remarks that it is largely eaten by all classes, fresh or dried, but chiefly 
dried, and sometimes in preserve by Europeans. Sometimes the apricots 
are pressed together, and rolled out into thin sheets or “moons,” 2 or 
8 feat in diameter, like a blacksmith’s apron. From Afghanistan largo 
quantities of the dried fruit are imported into India, and distributed by 
trade far into the plains of Bengal.—D. Moxgis, Kew, in Nature,” 


boiled or fried, exactly as we use pota 
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Prepaking Grounp For CaBBAGES, CAULIFLOWERS, BRUSSELS 
Sprouts, &0—Prepare the ground by digging it well and by 

ving ita good dressing of manure for planting with Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, Brussela Sprouts, d&e., as it is Important to get these 
in as early as possible after the ending of the rains, and especially 
the Brassels Sprouts which become larger and the produce is 
proportionately yreater—if planted early. The ground for Celery 
should alse be prepared atthe present time. It is much better 
to have this in reaciness before the time for planting has arrived, 
as it should be put in during cloudy or showery weather if possible, 
which can be taken advantage of without delay if the ground has 
been prepared beforehand. The usual way of planting is m 
trenches of from one to three rows each, For the earliest the 
three row system causesa saving of ground. In wet, heavy land, 
however, for general crops, the single row system is the best ; in 
such as are dry and tolerably light, two rows in a trench may be 
grown, pon the number of rows it is intended to grow together 
will depend the width ofthe trenches. If three rows are planted, 
the width of the trenches should be 4 feet 6 inches, for two 
‘rows a 3-feet trenchis necessary, and for asingle row one of 2 
feet wide will suffice. The space between each trench will re- 
quire to be proportionate to the width of the trench so as to 
afford soil sufficient for earthing up without coming so near the 
plant ag to injure their roots—a mishap that often occurs in 
Celery growing. It is of importance to keep this in view, 
especially for the late or principal crop. Single rows should 
have a spnce of 24 feet between each trench, or if three feet 
all the better. For double rows allow 34 ft between them ; where 
threa rows are tobe planted 44 ft. will not be too much for them. 
In each case the trench should be formed by removing about 9 in- 
ches of the soil to the width required and laying it up between each 
trench in the usual ridgea, then put in each trench 6 inches of rood 
manure—such as has become thoroughly rotten is by many con- 
sidered indispensable, but that which is half rotten is eqnally good 
provided it does not contain toa much straw. For dry light land 
a mixture from the stables and cow-shed is the best ; the latter be- 
ing cooler keeps the plants growing better in hot, dry weather. Dig 
the manure in with 8 or 10 inches of the bottom soil of the trench, 
or a little more if there be sufficient depth without reaching that 
which is bad and unsuitable, and thoroughly incorporate the ma- 
nure with the soil Ground so prepared some time beforehand, so 
as to got soaked with rain, is in a much better condition for 
planting than if only made ready immediately before the plants 
are put in. The ridges between the trenches, especially where 
double rows of celery are grown, will answer for a row of 
Lettnuee, which will be cleared off before the celery requires 
earthing up. For this purpose the middle of the ri pes ohoula 
be hollowed a little so as to hold the water which the Lettuces 
will need in dry weather, and here also manure water will be 
- of use, as the ridges cannot well be manured for the Lettuces. 

Beet.—A little Beet may now be sown for an early supply, 
but do not yet sow the principal crop, as it is liable to run to seed 
if sown too early. Sow in ridges 12 to 15 inches apart: where the 
soil is shallow it may be drawn into ridges about six inches high 
nod on these sow the seed, four or six together, in small holeg io 
inches apart, covering them not more than half an inch deep. 

Enpive —Where Endive is required early, a little of the green 
curled variety may now be sown, but as this early sown crop is 
also liable to run to seed, it is not well to have too much of it. 

Broccont anp CavLirLowers.—Another sowing of Broccoli 
should now be made, also one of Cauliflower ; any of the Erfurt 
varieties are good, also Veitch’s Autumn Giant, especially in Upper 
Bengal and the N. W, P., bat in the victnity of Calcutta acclima- 
tised seed undoubtedly produce finest heads, though inferior in 
quality to the produce of the varieties moutioned. 


Capsaces—lIf not already done, the late varieties of Cabbages, 
Savoys, &c., shonld now be sown, and it is vot too late to sow 
more of the earlier kinds should there be a searcity of plants 
from the first sowing. Prick out into beds of light soil ali seedlings 
from previous sowings that have been raised thickly in boxes, 
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paus or beds; place the seedlings three to four inches apart each 
way inorder to obtain sturdy plants that can be moved easily 
with a bail of earth attached at planting titne. 


Pras — When the atate of the soil admits, a sowing of Early 
Peas should be made, Little Gem, Biue Peters, firat and best, 
Carter's Firat Crop, Suttou’s Emerald Gem, Landreth’s First Early 
aud American Wouder are all good varieties. Peas are almost 
universally a favorite crop, and some extra attention is necessary 
to have them in season as long as possible. The earlier sowings 
should be considerably thicker than iste tall growing kinds, To 
preserve the seed from the attacks of mice, &c, it should be mois- 
tened and coated with red lead before sowing, anda few lines of 
fine tarred twine stretched over the rows: occasionally dusting 
the plants with dry wood ashes, will generally afford protection 
against birds and elugs, 


Kipyry Beans—-A sowing of French Beans may be made about 
Oct. 6th on a well-drained border. It is not however advisable to 

ut in many before the middle of the month, as they are liable to 
bs injured by the weather; neither is it advisable to sow at all where 
the land is of a wet, retentive nature; but in such localities where 
this vegetablei a particularly desired early, a fortnight may be 
gained by at once ee a couple of beans ina 4 or 5-inch pot 
and keeping them under shelter til the third week of October, af- 
ter which there will be little danger. Atthis early sowing do not 
cover the seed more than | in., for if sown deeply and the weather 
becomes wetit will rot. Canadiau Wonder, Flageolet, Negro Long 
Pod, Ne Plus Ultra and Emperor William are ali excellent varie- 
ties. 


Ruwnwee Beaws.—A few Runner Beans may also now be sown in 
adry situation, but do not at present risk too many. They are gen- 
erally grown in rows 0 ft. apart on tull sticks, but it is not necessa- 
ry that they should have sticks of great length, unleas whers these 
can be procured at little or nu cost. Ordinary Pea-sticks, say 4 ft, 
in height. will answer very well, pinching off the points of the 
shoots as soon as they get to the top of the support, and in this case 
the rows do not need to be more than 4 ft. apart. They will, low- 
aver, do weil without any sticks. If the rows be planted 2 ft, apart, 
the seed 9 in. asunder in the rows, and they are simply allowed to 
lay on the ground, they keep breaking out and flowering all through 
the season, and the quantity of Beans which they produce would 
not be credited by those who have not seen them grown in this way, 


SEEDLINGS.— Where seedling plants are just appearing above the 
ground attention will be needed to prevent injury from predatory 
verinin. Slugs are most destructive, being especially fond of Let~ 
tucea and Braasicas ; birds arealso frequently very injurious, To 
prevent the ravages of the latter dust the plants over with dry soot 
or wood ashes. A little fresh slaked lime will also destroy many 
slugs. To employ either advantageously apply it early in the 
morning while the planta are damp. 


CeLery anp Legxs.—If the Celery seed has been sown thinly 
over a good-sized bed itis a good practice to transfer the plants 
direct to the trenches. Ths plants from tho thinnings necessarily 
made where crowded, should be pricked out for later plantings, 
In most instances, however, the seed is sown thickly either in pang 
or boxes, and the plants pricked out before being apoilt by crowd- 
ing. A hard surface is selected, and on this a depth of 3 or 4 
inches of manure ts placed and trodden firmly, covering with a 
thin layer of fine soil, The seedlings are dibbled in about 4 inches 
or even more apart each way, and shaded from bright sunshine 
till established. The plants soon take possession of the manure, 
and from the fact of being on a bard bottom can easily be moved 
with squares of soil attached at planting time; this extra trouble 
is taken in order to prevent the injury to the plants caused by 
flagging. Leeks if treated throughout precisely in the aame man- 
ner a3 Celery will grow toa great size,and when well blanched 
arg really excellent if cooked properly. 


Sowine m Dariis v. Broapoast.—Although the sowing of 
seed in drills has well-nigh superseded broadcast sowing with all 
crops in kitchen gardens, yet one occasionally finds broadcast 
sowing practised under the plea that it saves tebour and that 
more produce will result from a given area by sowing broadcast 
than by the drill system. Experience, however, tella us that the ba- 
lance is undoubtedly in favour of drills, for, although the actual 





THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


ANNUALS.—To grow and bloom Annuals well they must have 
rich ground, and therefore before planting it is always advisable 
to work into it plenty of manure, which should be well decom- 
posed and dug into it at a good adi that the roots may be en- 
ticed down and find plenty on whichto feed. Why they are so 
often seen in a poor condition is owing to their being sown on a 
poor hungry soil and leaving them thick and crowded. Grown in 
dep, rich ground, and well thinned, they branch out and flower 
abundantly. ‘The proper time to gow Annuals is when the earth is 
moderately dry, as thon they are not apt to rot ; and to ensure got- 
ting the seed to germinate it is generally advisable to cover it 
with light finely sifted soil that had been previously prepared, and 
shading carefully till vegetation takes place. Sowings of many of 
the hardier varieties of Annuals may be made at once in the Upper 
Provinces, but in Lower Bengal it is rarely advisable to commence 
operations before the middle of October. Advantage, however, 
should be taken of avery favourable opportunity to prepare the soil 
fur their reception, the more frequently this is turned over before 
sowing takes place the better chance shall we have of success. 


Astsns, Stocks, Paxsizs, ANTIRREINUMS, PHLOx DRUMMONDI, 
Daisrzs, PeTunras and other species requiring a long period to 
perfect their growth may ba sown at once in pans or boxes under 
shelter. Thesoil for the seed pans should be moderately rich and 
fine. Good loam improved by the addition of thoroughly decayed 
manure and leaf mould, with sufficient sand to render the texture 

orous, will suit almost all kinds of Annuals grown in this way. 
Sow the seeds thinly and cover very lightly, and to, insura a 
uniform degree of moistare without the necessity of watering, it is 
advisable to lay a square of glass over each pot; should watering 
become necessary, take care to avoid washing the seeds out. If the 
pans or pots containing the seeds are placed for an hour or two in 
a vessel containing two or three inches of water they will absorb 
sufficient, and there will be no necessity to pour water on the sur- 
face. As goon as the young plants appear remove the glasses and 
place the seed pans in the fullest light where air can be given 
without danger to them. Choice varieties should be pricked out 
into pots or pans as soon ag large enough ; this will promote a robust 
stocky growth and encourage a free development of flowers. 
Take care not to plant out until the weather is favourable, other- 
wise these tender nurselings will damp off at once. 


ACHIMINES.—Theso should have every atienfion as they go 
ont of bloom to assist them in forming and ripening their tubers. 
Achimines are too frequently stowed away directly they coase 


flowering or become shabby, and water entirely withheld from’ 


them, a course of treatment the reverse of what they require, 
as it is just at that time assistance is needed in rendering the 
drying off process natural. By affording them a hittle extra 
attention they will form an abundatce of fine large tubers, 
superior in every way to any that can be obtained from plants 
Jeft to take care of themselves. 


CALADIUMs,—The enrliest plants of these should now be permit- 
ted to go to rest by only giving them water occasionally at the 
roots. It is the practice of many to keepthese growiag through 
the winter, but it is not to be recommended, as they never start 
jo the vigorous way which they do when dried off and allowed to 
go completely to rest, 


HuckARIS AMAZoNICA.—Plants that flowered early in the year, 
and have now made and completed their growth, should be rested 
by withholding water and keeping them rather cooler for a month or 
six weeks, affording juet sufficient moisture to keep their leaves 
from injury and, after this being retnrned to their former position 
and ordianary treatment, they will quickly produce flowers. Plants 
that have flowered but recently should have every encourage- 
ment to induce growth by the supply of plenty of moisture and 
stimulating agents. | 

Rosrs.— Roses budded last month will now require to have their 
ligatures loosened, 


Pot Piaxrs—tThese should be gone over at once,and thos® 
requiring a shift should have immediate attention, go as to enabl® 
them to got a firm hold of the new soil before the cold weathe! 
sets in. 


Coteuses,—The small varieties are best grown rather flatly, but 
the larger-foliaged varieties make excellent pyramids. Give the 
former & or 6-inch pots, and the latter 8 or 9-inch pots, and water 
frequently with liquid manure when the planta are well establihed. 
Auy soil may be used, dpe the pots sare well drained. 
Keep the plants well pinched back till a good head is formed, 
taking up the central shoot in the case of the pyramids, and for 
a time pinch back all the side shoots. Syringing overhead in- 
jures the colour of the foliage. | 


CHRYSANTHEMUMs.—Chry 3anthemume will now ba showing their 
flower-buds, which should at once be thinned out. if large sized 
blooms be desired for exhibition or other purposes, During this 
necossary operation make choice of the strongest and most pro- 
minent buds, and only Jeave one to each shoot. With the pots 
well filled with roots, as they should be at the present time, 
plenty of liquid manure should be given, the gross feeding habits 
of Chrysanthemums rendering frequent application of this stimu- 
lant necessary to keep them in health and vigour, particularly 
at this ag of their growth when the soil has become nearly ex- 
hausted. if the manure water be obtained from the drainage of 
the cow-yard, or some similar place, it may be given almost at 
its full strength, but if made from soot, guano, or other hot 
mMannras, seme discrimination in its use will be necessary. Unless 
the plants ara standing on a hard, solid staging impervious to 
roots, the latter soon foree their way through the bottom of the 
pots, and get hold of the material on which they are placed. If 
allowed to do this to any extent the check on removal will be 
so great as to cause them to flagand to seriously interfere with 
their flowering. To prevent them from suffering at thattime 
they should be occasionally turned round, or have a piece of slate 
or tile put under the pots, which will keep the roots in their pro- 
per places. 
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BUMMER SALADS, 


A asiad well prepared is a charming compound, and, when taken with 
plenty of oil, very wholesome, attractive, and agreeable ; badly prepared it 
ia an abomination. A Spanish proverb says that four persona are needed tr 
make a good salad—a apendthrift to throw in the oil, & miser to drop in the 
vinegar, a lawyer to administer the Reasoning, and a madman to stir the 
whole together. Lattuce ia generally supposed to form the fooniatzon of a 
salad but there are few fresh vegetables that mey not be naed 3 and on 
the Continent every known vegetable ia, whou plainly dreesed, nsed cold 
for aalada; and cold weat, fish nud game are served in the same way, 
Amongst the vegetables appropriate for salad may be named Asparagus, 
Artichokes, Beetroot boiled, Basil, Celery, Chives, Cucumbers, Chervil, 
‘Cauliflowers, Dandelion leaves, Endive, Freuch Beane, Garlic, Lettaces 
of all kinds, Lentitla, Muatard and Creaa, Mint, Onions. Parsley, Potatoes, 
Radishes, Stallota, Sorrel, Tarragon, Totmatos, Windsor Beana, and 
Watercress, Though o variety in salada is eamly aecured, great care is 
necessary inthe preparation of the dish, aud three or four rules must be 

“cloaely observed if the salad isto bea succsaa, Firat, the vegetables 
imust be young, freably cut, in season, andiu good condition. If posaihle, 
they should be gathered early in the morning or late in the evenipg, aud 

.should be kept in a coo! damp place, Secondiy, the vegetables should not 

‘he allowed ta He tong in water. If withered thay may be pat in for a short 
time to render them a little crisp, but if fresh they abould be simply rinsed 
through the water and dried immediately. Thirdly—and this point requires 
rooat ¢areful attentiun—the vegetables must be rendered perfect.y dry 
after washing. ‘Che best way of doing thia ia to drain the salad aud shake 

it firat in a colander, or salad basket, and afterwards in a clean napkin beld 
by the corners and shakea lightly till the salad is dry, Fourthly, cut the 

‘gnlad with a silver knife, or tear i$ iuabreda; do oot prepare it until a 
short time befors it in wanted, and on no account wiz the salad dressing 
with it uutil the last moment. I: is a very ustal and excellent plan to pour 
the liquid in the bottom of the bow!, lay the shred vegetables upon it, aud 

‘mix the salad st table. A wooden fork aud spoou are the beat for thia 

‘purpose, Saluds may be garnished iu various ways, and afford ample 
oppurtunity for the display of artistic taste, Builed Beetroot cut into 
slices, stamped inte faucy abapea, or aut into treilia-work, sliced Oucambers, 
Olives, hard-builed ogga cut into quarters or rings, Radishes, Nasturtiom 
leaves and flowers, &c., way atl be ased. When these are arranged taste- 
fully the aslad presents a very altractiva appearanca. Of course the garni- 
tore muat not entirely bide the salad.—Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery. 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It is a well kuown fact that many kinds of Vegetables are cuitivated in 
America to a much higher degree of perfection than in any other country 
i the world, and foremost amongst these must be placed Cabbages and 

‘omatoes. : 





We lave just received a trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties of the above from tha celebrated seat grower Mr. J. J. A. 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early orders are 
solicited as the supply is limited.. The descriptions given are those of the 
raiser. : 


CABBAGES, 


The Stone-mason Cabbage —This cabbage is distinguished for it- 
reliability for heading, tha size, hardiness and quality of the heads. Uet 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a markna 
able head; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds 
aa on the soil and cnltivation.—Price per pkt, As, 0-8; per oz. 

s. 1-3. 


Marblehead Mammoth Gabbage.—This is, without doubt, the 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the result of ex- 
treme high cultura. I have had heads, when stripped of oll waate leavea, 
that could not be got into a two bualel basket, having a diameter two 
inches greater! In a former circular I quoted from persons residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and aleo in the Canadas, Hast and West, 
exprassing their great satisfaction with the Stone-Mason and the Marble- 
head Maromoth Cabbages, in their great reliability for heading, the size, 
aweotness and tenderness of the heads. ‘They had succeeded in growing 
the Mammoth to the weightof thirty and forty pounds, and im some 
instances apwards of ninety pounds. 


In a competition held last esason in America, the first prize Cabbage of 
this variety weighed ninety-two pounde,—=-Price per pkt, As, 0-8; per oz. 
Ra. 1-8. 

The Warren Cabbage.~-A variety of recent introduction ; if makes 
a head deep, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. Jn reliability for heading no Cabbage surpasses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 inches in diameter. 

in the competition above referred to, the first priza epecimen of this 
variety weighed seventy-five pounds.— Price per pkt. As. 8 ; per on. ts. 1-8. 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato, “The Favorite.”—This variety poesessea several advantages 
over any other, it is smoother than the “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
late in the season, Does not crack after ripening like the “ Acme,” is of 
a darker red than tha * Perfeotion,” and is larger than either ; it has very 
fow aceds, ia ripe all through at once, and is very prodactive.—— Price per 
packet As, 8; per os. Re, 2. 


Tomato, “* Canada Victor."—A symmetrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it has no green left round the stem (a great fault with many 
kinda otherwise good.) Itis heavy, full mevted and rich, between round 
and oval in shape, and red in colour; it will be found to exeel most varie- 
ties in that most desirable characteristic,—in eariinesa in ripening the 
great bulk of the crop,— Price per packet As, 8 ; per oz, Ke, 2. 


Yellow Victor.—A beantifnl medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almoat perfection in shape, a grent improvement on “ Gireengage 
and other yellow varisties—Price per packet As. 8; per oz. Ra. 2. 


Tomato, New Red Apple—A new very large, round, solid 
variety, of brilliant colour aud fine quality ; ona of the largest varieties in 
cultivation. —FPrice per packet As. 6; per oz, Rs. 2, 


A collection of 1 packet anch of the above seven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 oz, of each for Ra. 10. 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS, 


1, 8, 8 § 29, Tiljullah Road, Calcutta, 
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ON SOILS. 
(Concluded from page 38.) 


RevERTING to the chemical changes in the soil adverted 
to at the close of our last article,we may say that, in the first 
place, if we have at all carried our readers with us thus 
far, they will be prepared to admit that when we venture 
on questions connected with the chemistry of the soil, we 
have to deal not only—indeed not so much—with the 
mere presence of this or that substance as with the exis- 
tence and prevalence of chemical activities. As we said 
before, the elements which the plant builds up into its 
tissues are not quietly stored upin the earth like drugs 
ina chemist’s shop, and the plant does not simply pick 


“nt the particles it needs from their quiet resting place just 

s the druggist takes from bottle and drawer the materi- 
*1s which he compounds into a healing draught. On the 
contrary, if there be any truth in what we have urged, the 
Soil is crammed with hidden laboratories, and all the 
earth around, and even far away from the recipient rootlets 
of the plants, ia, through the ceaseless action aud reaction 
of the compounds which make it up, engaged in continual 
slow but potent moleculartumult. But if this be adinit- 
ted, there follows as a deduction an important truth, not 
always we imagine borne in mind, that when we add 
any substance to the soil, what we have to consider 
is, not the mere addition to composition of the soil 
but the influence which the new substance will exert on 
the activities which were previously at work. The sub- 
stances, it ts true, which we mentioned a little while back 
as being the constituent elements of all living things, 
must be present in the soil at the disposal of the plant ; 
hence when they are absent or scanty they must be sup- 
plied. So far the rule of mere addition holds good, but 
when we attempt to pass beyond this simple ihstruction we 
are at once plunged into uncertainties. When chemistry 
was firat applied to vegetable life the path seemed easy 
enough ; since plants differed in composition, the right 
way appeared to be to analyse each plant and to add to 
the soil the elements which predominate in the plant, giv- 
ing here potash, there phosphates, according as one or the 
other abounded in the ashes, But a little experience 
proved that this leading waa fallacious. Just as the potash- 
gathering kelp thrives in a salt-laden sea, so many a plant 
does best amid an sbundance of substances of which it 
takes but a scant quantity into itself, 

Nor is that guide much more trustworthy which bids 
us add to the ground the constituents predominant in the 
native soilin which the plant delights to grow—which 
tells us, for instance, to add lime or chalk to the bed in 
which we wish to prow plants gathered from limestone 
rocks or calcareous hills, forin such native soils the nature 
and proportion of the elements present determine man 
other conditions beside mere chemical composition. Chalk 
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for instance, and limestone, are both calcie carbonate; they 
are identical in the chemist’S eye, and yet to the tender 
touch of the living rootlets they are all the world unlike. 
The detritus which fills the corners and crannies of a 
limestone rock—and it is in such places that the bo-called 
limestone flowers love to dwell—differs from the detritus 
which fills similar crannies in granitic rocks, not in 
chemical composition only but in physical features as 
well, the bare surface of the one rock has a wholly differ- 
ent touch from that of the other, the difference being 
perceptible even to our gross sense, much more so to the 
exquisitely tender filaments of the young spreading 
roots; and these things influence the vegetation as much 
or probably even more than thé mere abundance or sean- 
tiness of this or that special chemical element. 

There is apparently sufficient evidence to prove that 
some plants will not grow in a soil containing an excess of 
lime, but we are at the present. time quite in the dark as to 
the nature of this antipathy. It has been suggested that 
the cause lies in the fact that a calcareous soil always is 
or always tends to be alkaline to an extent no other soil 
can be, since no other alkali exists in cultivated soils to 
such an extent as- lime. Itis affirmed that sulphate of 
ammonia is by far the best nitrogen manure for these 
same calcareous soils. The explanation given is, that 
the ammonia becomes dissociated from the sulphuric 
acid (the two being previously combined in the 
sulphate of ammonia) and oxidised into nitrie acid ; 
thus the manure added to the soil provides at once 
two acids to work upon and neutralize the alkaline 
constituents already present, whereas if instead of 
sulphate of ammonia the other common nitrogenous 
manure, nitrate of soda, be given, more alkali in the form 
of the soda is thrust upon the already alkaline ground. 
We might quote many other illustrations, showing that in 
all the matters we have to consider first of all the effects 
of the substances which we add as manure on the mani- 
fold changes which are continually going on in cultivated 
soil, but we think we have said enough. 

So far we may seem to have been arguing against the 
use of adding special elements or particular substances to 
the soil, bué in reality we have simply been striving 
to guard against too rash expectations and the inconsi- 
derate use of chemical means. For that special chemical 
bodies added to the soil, whether by acting on the soil 
wholly outside the plant, or being absorbed into the plant 
and working changes in its tissues, do affect the growth 
and vigour of particular plants, isa fact which cannot be 
denied. In proof of this we have over and above the 


rough experience of the farmer, which has taught him to’ 


use one manure for one cropand another for another, the 
valuable elaborate experiments of Lawes and Gilbert at 
Rothamsted. In their experimental farm is to be seen a 
Sa of old pasture land divided into a number of plots. 
‘or some twenty years or more each plot has been, with 
some change, manured witha particular manuré—this 
with ammonia, that with phosphates, and so on—and 
each year in each plot the proportion of plants forming 
the crop of hay is accurately determined. The result 
shows beyond question that particular substances favour, 
on the same basis of soil, uader the same general condi- 
tions, particular plants. In this plot the leguminous 
plants common in ordinary pasture have been driven out 
of existence; in that they have flourished and almost 
driven away the proper grass, and so on. Every garden- 


er who studies the record of these experimental plots can 
see in it the beginning of the gardening of the future. He 
can see that hereafter, by diligent study, he will acquire 
the power of giving to the soil of his favourites just the 
things they need in their-struggle for existence. But it is 
only the beginning he sees, and long years of diligent study 
must intervene between present ignorance aad future 
fruition. 

The plots of Messra. Lawes and Gilbertare all either of 

asture land or bearing ordinary agricultural crops. 
hat from a gardening point of view Is wanted, is a simi- 
lar series of experiments with our garden plants ; but the 
experiments, to be of real use, must be carefully and ays- 
tematically carried out, and, that lurking fallacies may be 
escaped, must be continued through a long series of years. 
Hasty and slovenly hap-hazard trials lead chiefly to mis- 
takes. Until some such systematic researches are under- 
taken, we fear that a knowledge of chemistry cannot be of 
very great use to the gardener. He must continue to do 
what he dves now—to dig into or pour into the soila 
mixed manure containing in abundance all that his favour- 
ites need, but containing also in abundance things which 
they do not need, or which even do them actually harm. 
The wastefulness of such a plan is clear to every one who 
thinks for a minute over the matter; and the drains and 
the subsoil of our gardens could tell many a tale of the 
manurial waste going on wherever flowers areprown. And 
sometimes the result has not been good: rampant disease 
has made its appearance, and played havoc with the beauty 
before it bloomed. Nor is this to be wondered at. Every 
one knows that in the early stages of the comparatively 
simple fermentations of an ordinary compost heap the 
material is a deadly poison to the plants for which, when 
thoroughly ripened and rotten, its violent effervescences 
all over, it will serve as most nutritious invigorating 
food, So it is also with the slower, quieter fermentations 
going on beneath the surface of the soil; of the multi- 
tudinous changes going on there, while many, especially 
the initial and grosser ones, are directly harmful to the 
plant; and it these latter, as in heavy frequent manu- 
ring ia likely to occur, be in excess, they may poison the 
organism which it was intended simply tv feed. Happi- 
ly, a8 in the human race—though many if not most 
people eat more than they need—starvation works more 
harm, on the whole, than does over-eating, so among 
plants, far more blooms fail through want of adequate 
food than are cut off by a too liberal diet; but the waste, 
both in the one ease and the other, is an evil which the 
stern demands of economy must sooner or later make us 
take firmly in band. ‘There can, I think, be no doubt 
that, did we possess the requisite knowledge, both the 
waste and the attendant disease might be avoided. 

The actual amount, by weight, of nitrogenous and 
saline matters taken by even a luxuriant plant is very 
small compared with the quantity, through lack of know- 
ing exactly what to do, we find it best to put into the 
soil; if any one doubts this, let him burn a cabbage to 
ashes and carefully weigh the amount he obtains. Even 
the ao-called‘‘gross feeders” really take up very little; their 
grossness consists in their appearing to delight in wallow- 
jug in manure. In all probability, had we the proper 
knowledge, we might so conduct a small quantity of food 
to the plant that it would at once take up all we give it— 
we might, so to speak, feed the plant with a spoon, direct- 
ing the aliment straight into ite mouth, instead, as we do 
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now, bathing it in nourishment, in the hope that somehow 
or other a little may trickle in through its lips; or, to 
change the metaphor, we might fire single shots, making 
sure that each shot told, instead of blindly letting off 
volleys in the hope that some of the bullets will hit the 
mark Jn the meantime, while the plant is taking up its 
mite of the dearly-hought manure so profusely surround- 
ing it,heavy rains are washing the soluble elements rapidly 
away, and carrying them away from our garden to places 
where they are of no use but rather harm. Let us end 
by drawing upon our fancy by picturing what the garden- 
er of the future, happy master of the science which we 
now lack, will do when he takes in hand a plot of rough 
sround, intending to make it blossom with flowers. 

. His first step, we are sure, will be to convert the raw 
earth into good live soil, and secure the all-important 
physical features, of which we spoke at the beginning of this 
essay. He may still find it chéapest and best to bring 
this about by freely incorporating ordinary animal 
manures, and simply adding special substances according 
to the constitution of the native earth and the babits of the 
plant which he proposes to grow. He may do this, but 
we think it more probable that, just as we now-a-days, 
when we grow Mushrooms, do not trust to the chance 
spores present in stable droppings, but sow definite spawn, 
of special character, in fixed amount, so he will rapidly 
work up his soil by the systematic addition of prepared 
substances and specially cultivated ferments. Of this 
at least weare confident, that he will carefully watch 
his soil, testing it from time to time fo see how the 
processes are working, just as a brewer tests his wort 
or the manufacturing chemist tests the mixtures which 
are transforming in his vat. And we imagine that 
from time to time he will assist the due ripening of his soil 
by growing in it certain temporary preparatory crops, for 
the plant re-acts on the soil in as marked a manner as the 
soil acts on the plant, and the well known precept of agri- 
culture called “the rotation of crops,” is, 80 to speak, but 
a mere jutting corner ofa great principle of the effect of 
plants on land, whose full dimensions we have not as yet 
realised. 

When he had thus prepared the ground and secured to 
‘an adequate depth a general basis of live soil, retentive 
of moisture but yet not wet, ee and friable, but yet 
giving a firm holding for tender rootlets, eagerly absorp- 
tive of all the sun's rays, its particles agitated through all 
its depths by incessant change, the harder part of his la- 
‘hour will be over. Probably during this preliminary hand- 
ling he will, in different plots, give somewhat different 
turns to the several changes as they are being evolved, se- 
curing here more, or there less permanent moisture, mak- 
ing this ‘ae of fiviner and that of looser texture, and 
varying here or there the general composition of the soil. 
Henceforward his task will be lighter. He will have, it 
is true, to keep a watch apon his soil, taking care that its 
activities never slacken, nor its general character dete- 
riorate; but, that done, his chief toil will be the physically 
light but mentally heavy task of adding to the area of 
soil belonging to each plant, or group of plants, a few 
pinches of the particular things needed for their growth. 
And we'may, without any great stretch, imagine that the 
prescription for the pinch will vary according as he wish- 
es to cal) forth luxuriant fuliage or solid blaom. This, 
and the struggle to grow together, or in succession, such 
plants as, while satisfying sesthetic desires, should mutu- 
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ally benefit each other, and do good in common to the 
soil, will be his chief care. 

After some such fashion will we imagine the gardener 
of the future work—his manual labour Tightoned, but his 
mental work increased by the power of knowledge. To 
him the laboratory will have to be as familiar as the tool 
house nnd the potting-shed, and he will have to strength- 
en practical wielom and insight-—-for these will always 
make themselves felt—with a backbone of seience. 

Some such man, we hear the reader say, is the gardener 
to the “mansion in Spain.” That is very true; but it is 
equally true that again and again castles once in the air 
have been found after a while firmly resting on solid 
ground. The acientifie gardening of the future may be a 
long time coming, but come it will, and each of us can 
haaten its advent by careful observation, intelligent trials, 
and conscientious reflection. | 








Gdtterial Hotes. 





Trt “lime-jnice amt glycerine” of commerce contains neither 
lime-jnice nor glycerine, but eonsists of eqanl parts of olive-oil 
and lime-water, scented with essence of Jemon. 





Prorgssor Cuurcea has found as the average of many analyses 
that the embryo of wheat contatna from twenty-three to thirty- 
five per cent, of albuininoids—fleah. formers. ; 





Tas potatoe crop of America is estimated at 200,000,000 bush- 
els, There sara 225 factories reported in the Eastern States as 
engaged in the manufacture of starch from potatoes, These cou- 
auimé about 3,000,000 bushels annually. 5 


Tuk priucipal supply of herba for distillation and drying pur- 
poses is grown at Mitcham, in Surrey, and in Herdfordshire. ' It 
is cnlenlated that thera are within thirty miies of London up- 
warda of one thousand seres of land devoted to herb culture. 


Ir any plant is not successful in one spot it should be moved to 
another. Itis surprising tosee what a little difference in soil ot 
position will do for a plaut; often a position where there ts no per- 
ceptible difference from the former one will make all the differ-- 
ence between success and failure.— W. H. Manning. 





Spccrss in floriculture depends vast!y more on the care bestow. 
ed onthe plants, than ona large amount of money expended. 
Yet for all this many people will yearly spend a great deal of 
money on high pricedand rare plants, afterwards giving them 
no attention. A bed of Geraniums, Petunias, Lantanas and 
other easily-grown plants, if well cared for, will be more satisfac- 
tory than rare plants which require the care and attention of an 
expert gardener.— American Garden. 


Cee ee] 


Tar “ Waeat CoLonies” oF La-PLata,—No more interestiog 
experiments have ever been attempted in the New World thau 
that of the “ Wheat Colonies” of La-Plata. Thess have been 
especially established in the proviuce of Santa Fe, around the 
provincial capital of the same name, and have recently been ofiici- 
ally visited by the Presidentof the Republic, who it is said was 
amazed at the progress that has been made, In point of abuu- 
dance and quality, the corn thus grown is reported as being equal 
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to that produted in any market of America or Hurope; and the 
prospect thus opened up is practically illimitable. 
threatens to become a Poriatdable rival to North America, aud to 
share sone of Eugland’s comm with her. 





THe Srags ann Sreipes.—A flower found on the Isthmus of 
Tehauntepee, is said to have the power of changing its colors 
during the day. In the morning it is white, when the sun is at 
its zenith it is red, and at night it is blue, Auother peculiarity 
js that only at noon doves it give out any perfume. It grows upon 
atree, Its name is not given.—San Dtego Union. 


The United States ought to capture that country. That red, 
white and blue businesa is just the thing. We could cultivate the 
finwer until i¢ bloomed out into a regular star-spangled banner.— 
Riverside Press, 


Pe] 


“New Careponra.—Coconut trees exist ia the colony in differ- 
ent varieties, nearly all having beeu planted by the Kanakas. 
Moat of tle groves are on the eastern side, where the majority of 
the tribes are to be found. Tia precious tree produces yearly 
from 50 to 80 nuts. The kernels, dried in the gun, are readily 
sold uuder the name of coprah, at from 300 to 850 francs (£12 to 
#14) per ton, This is the chief means by which the natives ob- 
tain the goods and luxuries of civilization. A few important 
groves are, however, held by Europeans. The other principal 
fruit trees are orange, lemon, banana, canella apple, mango, guava, 
Shanghai peach. In spite of indigenous valuable timber, no impor- 
tant felling of treea exista in New Caledonia, Tho quantity cut is 
not even sufficient for the use of the colony since New Zealand 
and California imported timber amounts to the yearly value of 
500,000 francs (£20,000).— Journal of Forestry. : 





QUININE TREES — During the last two or three years a bark con- 
tuining quinine and quinidine hag been imported into England 
from Columbia in such enormous quantities aa to equal or eveu 
sometimes exceed the whole of the importations of cinchona bark 
from all other countries. The botanical source of this bark, which 
ig Known in commerce under the name of Cuprea Cinchona, on 
account of iis peculiar coppery tint, bas hitherto been a mystery. 
M. Triava, the well-known quinologiat, has succeeded in tracing it 
out, and states that it is derived in great measure frou two spe- 
cies of the nearly allied genus Memijig, none of the members of 
which were previously known to contain quinine, Several species 
of Remzjia have leaves resembling those of the true cinchonas, 
and of these M. Triana has determined that 2. purdieana, Wedd., 
sid R. pedunculata, Karsten, certainly yield cuprea bark, the 
former being the species wilich contaius the alkaloid cinchona- 
mine, recently discovered by M. Arnaud. It appears prubable 
that otler species also yield the cuprea cinchona of commerce, but 
definite information on this point is still waating, 


a 


Forests IN Franck—From a recently published report of the 
Administration of Forests, it appears that the area covered by 
woods and forests in France is 8,396,181 hectares; of which 
1,012,688 hectares belong to the Government; 1,967,846 hectares 
are communal; and the remaining 5,415,567 hectares are private 

roperty ; an hectare being equal to 2 acres, 1 rood, 35 poles, 
Between the years 1826 and 1884, 465.038 hectares were cut 
down, and 37,267 hectares replanted with trees. The value of 
the Government forests is estimated at 1,360,000,000 francs, sud 
the annual revenue derived from them between 30,000,000 francs 
and $0,000,000 francs. For the preaent year the sum of 35,582, 
600 franes figures in the budget as the revenue -from this source. 
The cost of administration and maintenance, however, is very 
great, and for the present year will be 17,772,000 franca, or nenrly 
half the gross revenue, and leaves barely 19,000,000 francs of net 
revenue, which only reprezents about 14 per cent on the capital, 
or 19 francs per hectare, whilst woods aul foresta belonging to 
private persons yield from 28 franca to 30 francs, 1t must be 
mentioned that these figures include the amounts paid for right 


of shooting, which in many casos is leased at high prices,—Jour- 


South America | nal of the Society of Arts. 





British Guano!—A good story is told of Mr. G. H Hawtayne, 
the genital Commissioner of British Guiana at the Colonial Exhi- 
bition. Mr. Hawtayne was ina shop one day recently making 
purchases, and asked that the goods should be sent to the British 
Guiana Court. “Ali!” eaid the shopkeeper, “I know you, and to 
tell you the truth, I don’t think very highly of you. I gave your 
British Guano a very thorough trial, but for atl you say in ita 
favour it does not come up to the Peruvian.” The Commissioner 
slid away, lost in wonder that there are men in the world who do 
not know of the existence of British Guiana.— Gardening Wovid., - 
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MANUFACTURE OF OIL FRoM Woop tn SWEDEN —A new indus« 
try has lately sprung up in Sweden, and promises shortly to be- 
come a most important one, Oil for Wluminating purposes is now 
manufactured in that country from the stumps aad roots that 
remain in the forests after the timber las bean cut. These are 
suljected toa process of dry distillation, and hesides wood oil, 
many other producta are obtained, amongst whick are turpentiue, 
creosote, acetic acid, wood cliarcoal, tar oils, &e. This oil cannot 
be used in ordiuary lamps, as containing a large proportion of 
carbon it gives off a great dea! of smoke during combustion. 
When mixed with benzine, however, it may be used in ordinary 
beuzine lamps; but when burat alone, a special lamp must be 
adopted, The trees that furnish the greatest amount of oil are 
the Pine and Fir. There are now about forty establishments 
engaged in this manufacture inSweden.—Society of Arie Journal. 





Pianrs FRoM Ancient Eayretran Tomps.—In the biological 
section at the recent meeting of the British Association, Mr. W. 
Carruthers, F.R.S., of the British Museum, gave some very interest- 
ing facts concerning the specimens found in ancient Egyptian 
tombs, It was the custom to lay the mummies upon biers formed 
of branches of the sacred Sycamore,and then to wrap the winding- 
cloths over all. The friends who came to visit the tomb used also 
to bring wreaths of flowera and votive offerings of fruits; and all 
these furnish specimens to the colonists of to-day. The wonderful 
thing ig that when they have been placed in warm water they 
revive, and the colour becomes as fresh and brilliant as if they had 
been gathered yesterday, In this way we can look upon erimson 
Poppies, blue Larkapnr, Vineleaves aud grapes gathered by loving 
hauds for the dead 2,000, 3,000, and even 4,000 years ago. To our 
scientific men the great point of interest in these wonderful things 
is that most of them are identical with the species growing in the 
opan alr at the present day ; so that there seems to have been 
absolutely no change in these plants, and it ought to be a causa of 
shame to ua that we have not during 3,000 years materially iuprov~ 
ed our wheat, 





@rigtnal Articles, 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
(Continued from page 30.) 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES. 


The common practice of purchasing seeda in made up collec- 
tions cannot be too strougly condemned, At first sight they may 
appear extremely cheap, but tm the end they invariably prove the 
dearest, for, no matter how carefully selected, these invariably 
contain many kinds that can never be made use of, aud besides this, 
the seeds in such collections, though generally of good standard 
varieties, rarely contain any of the vastly improved kinds that 
have been introduced during the past few years. 


AsPparaaus.—The. giant variety of this is generally growa, but 
Conuover’s Coloseal is newer, aud commonly considered to be 
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superior to the Giant ; we have not, however, found it so: with 
us the two are much alike. We have raised both from seed 
obtained from a trustworthy source, and no one could see any differ- 
ence as regards productiveness, and we think tlose who possess 


a good stock of the Giant would gain little by discarding it and | 


substituting the Colossal. It must be. remarked that Asparagus, 
like all other vegetables, may be much improved by selection, and 
when this is dove carefully, improvement will take place, as is 
exemplified by the true Reading Giant and Mammoth Emperor, 
both of which are worth a trial, Of more recent mtroduction are 
Argenteuil Early Giaut Purple and Argenteuil Late Giant Purple, 
varieties of immense size, which are extensively cultivated at 
Argenteuil for the English and French markets, 


Beana—Kidney Beans are alwaye an important crop in every 
garden. Amongst dwarf kinds we have fouud none to beat Cana- 
dian Wonder for general culture. Itis a robuat grower, very pro- 
lific, and fine in flavour and size. Carter's Long Sword, Mammoth 
Negro Long-podded, and Willtiam’s Early Prolific are all first 
clasa varieties. Amongst Runner Beans, White Champion or Gtant 
White is the finest of all. It is very prolific, and the pods are 
both large, tender and delicafe io flavour even when old. 


Carter’s Champion Scarlet is a greatly improved form of the old 


Scarlet Runner, aud should be grown by every one who admires 
this class. 


Broap Brans.--These aro not so extensively grown as they 
deserve to be. Carter's Leviathan, Giaut Seville Loug-pod, and 
Improved Windsor are the beat. 


Beet.—Of this many varieties need not be grown, Dwarf com- 
pact top-growth and deep colour of flesh are the points to look 

out for. Dell’s Crimson possesses them to a large extent, and all 
who grow Beets will find this a suitable variety either for large 
or amall gardens. Nutting’s Dwarf Red, Sutton’s Exeelaior, and 
Carter’s Perfection are all good varieties that can be relied on, 


Borecoutz of Kare—These ara extremely valnable in very 
cold climates, where few of the other membars of the Bragsica 
tribe can exist. Lu winterto thiscountry bowever their cultiva- 
tion would be attended with no advantage. 


Beocconi.— These, like the preceding, are very useful, and in 
fact almost indispensable ia cold climates; but in this country, 
where they coine into season at the same time as Cauliflowers, to 
which in every respect they are very inferior, it 13 scarcely likely 
that their cultivation will ever become popular. 


Brosszis Seroouts.—This, which is always considered a winter 
vegetable in Europe, must, in this country, bea grown at the same 
time as the other members of the Cabbage fumiiy. They are cer- 
tainly deserving of more general attention than they have hitherto 
received, for when well grown they undoubtedly surpags in deli- 
cacy of flavour any other member of the Brassica tribe, During the 
past few years many improved varieties have been introduced, 
amongst these Sutton’s Matchless, Veitch’s Exhibition, Serym- 
geour’s Giant, Aigburth, and Roseberry can be confidently recom- 
mended, that is if seed ia procured from a reliable source, for, like 
all the Cabbage family, « variety rapidly deteriorates unless it is 
kept true by constaut aud careful selection. 


CauLiFLowenrs.—Iu Lower Beugal acclimatized seed of this da- 
licious vegetable is generally preferred, as it invariably produces 
larger heads than any of the imported varieties ; but here its ad- 
vantages cease, for thera is no comparison in point of flower 
Detween this and any of the beat English or Continental variaties. 
- All of the Erfurt varieties can bestrougiy recommended, also 
Snttou’s First Crop, Webb’s Early Mammoth, Veitch’s Automn 
Giant and Eclipse. Io the North-Weat Provinces and the Pun- 
jab, where they have a much longer season in which to mature, 
some of the larger varieties, snch as Carter's Mont Blanc, Walche- 
ren, Lenormand and Stadtholder may be grown with advantage. 


CABBAGE.— Tle names of varieties of this vegetable offered in 
Sead lists areaimost legion ; but amongst many of them such a very 
slight difference exists aa to be almost undistinguishable, Sige in 
ahis. count 
quality,acd for this reason the many Drumbhead varieties find moat 
favor. In this clasa, White Brunswick, Schweimfurt, Grecian 
Quintal, and Early Bleichfield Giant are good standard varieties. 
We must, however, admit that we prefer the smaller but more 





ia more.ganerally looked upon as & sine gud non than 
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highly flavored conical varieties, Amongst these the following 
can be recommended: Sutton’s Reading All-Heart, Ellam’s Dwarf 
Barly, Eufield Market, Wheeler's Cocoa-nut, Carter's Heartwell 
Marrow, and Daniel's Defiance, 


CELEsY.—Amongst the whita varieties Carter’s Solid Ivory, 
Sandringham White, Coles’ Crystal White, and Sutton’s White Gem 
ean be recommended, In the red or crimson varieties, William’s 
Matchless, Leicester Defiance and Coles’ Superb Red areal) good 


staudard kinds than can be relied upon, Carter's Fern Leaf is a 


highly ornamental variety, but possesses no other particular 
merits. Henderson's White Plume is a distinct American variety, 
much appreciated by many who Lave grown it. The inner leaves 
are naturally white, and hence it requires little, if any, earthing 
to complete its blanching. The flavour, however, ia too strong to 
be generally appreciated. 


CARROTS —James’ Intermediate is the beat kind for main crops, 
It may be grown fine in size and quality ia a goil 10 or 12 inches 
deep. The roots are short and thick, high coloured and good 
wheu cooked, The Horn varieties are all useful for early supplies, 
and amongst these Carter's Improved Horn is the most profitable, 
being of almost the same thickuess for ita entire length. | 

Leeks.—These certainly are deserving of more general cultura 
in this country. An impression exists that they are very difficult 
to grow successfully, such however is uot the case, for, provided 
the seed can be induced to germinate, the only difficulty haa been 
overcome. Many new varieties have been introduced during the 
past few years, but little differenca cau, however, be distivguished 
between them, and the good old atandard varieties such as Mussel- 
burgh, Ayton Castle, Henry's Prize and Carenton. 


Letruces,—Of these several varieties should be grown to keep 
up a supply for as long a season as possible. The following can be 


-recommended : Cos varieties—Sutton’s Superb White, Carter's 


Giant Bath, Brown Sugar Loaf, Paris Green, and Hardy’s Northern 
King. abbage varieties—Ali-the-year-Round, Malta, Sutten’s 
Marvel, Wheeler's Tom Thumb, Stanstead Fark, The Hanson, 

Hardy Hammersmith and Perpignan. 7 


ONIoNS.--The great difficulty in growing these from imported 
seed ja to induce the seed to germinate, and for this reason accli- 
matized seed is generally preferred, but the predace cannot be 
compared with that of imported varieties, for this reason it is 
always advisable to sow a bed or two on the chance of obtaining 
a crop. Webb’s Banbury and Sutton’s Reading are excellent. 
Trebon is also good, being more conical in shape, but we find 
some difficulty in retaining it true. James’ Keeping is also a 
good one, ag it remains so long in sound condition. Giant 
Zittau is almost the anme as Trebon; and the Oporto does 
not differ much from either. White Onions are generally mild 
in flavour, but they do not keep well in the ground after mpeniug 
nor when stored, and for this reason do not find much favour. 
The Queen is also s good variety, as it matures quickly. Silverskin 
is the best variety, for pickling. The Tripoli and Giant Rocca 
varieties grow tu a very large size, aud may be grown successfully 
in the North-West Provinees, but our season in Bengal js not suff- 
ciently long to allow of their ripening properly, 


ParsLey.—Few things vary more in qualjty than this. It is all 
supposed to be beautifully curled, but much of it is not so, and this 
lowers its yalue greatly. Carter’a Fern Leaved, Myatt’s Garnishing, 
Champion Moss Curled, and Cuvent Garden Garnishing are all 
varieties that can be depended upon. 


Peas.—OF these there are now a great many varieties, many of 
the newer kinds eoibining quantity. and quality of ore to a 
wonderful degree, and titigis all that is wanted. The following 
selection of varieties can be confidently relied ou as. containing the 
best of all the new and old varieties. 

First Crop.—Suttou’s Ringieader, Earliest Blue, American 
Wonder, Sutton’s Emerald Gem, Carter's First Crop, Sangster’s 
No. I, Abundance, McLean’s Little Gem, Wilhaw I, Early Sun- 
rise, Blue Peter, and Minimum. 

Second Crop.—Advancer, Dr. Hogg, Laxton’s Supreme, Fill- 
basket, Stratagem, Champion of England, Webb’s Kniver Marrow, 
Sharp’s Early Paragon. | 

Main Crop —Culverwell’s Telegraph, Duke of Aibany, Marvel, 
Carter's G. F. Wilson,. British Queen, Veitels Perfection, Dr, 
McLean, Telephoue, Ne Plus Ulira, = 
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_, Late Varieties. —Reading Giant, Ducheas of Edinburgh, Omega, 
Pride of the Market, Emperor of the Marrows. 

The following new varieties have been sent out this season by 
the principal Engllab raisers : Veitch & Son's Prodigy, Gladiator, 
Sturdy; Webb & Son's Clance!lor, The Wordsley Wonder. These 

‘we hope to be able to report upon in a future issue. 


' RapisHes.—These, with care, nay be grown almost all the year 
rouud, but it must be admitted that the flavour of those sown in 
the hot season is not ali that could be desired, For the first crop 
the red and white Turnip varieties are the best; these may be 
followed by the olive shaped and long varieties. The great point 
in growing good Radislies isto have them young and tender ; this 
requires not only a rich soil but sowings must be kept up at 
regular and frequent intervals. 


Savoys.—A small quantity of these should always be grown is 
every garden. 
‘coarse, Green Curled, Early Dwarf Ulin, Little Pixie and Tom 
Thamb can all be recommended ; the two latter are very amali but 
very fing fisvoured varieties. 


_ Spmvaca—Is one of our most useful vegetables, and is certainly 
deserving of more atteytion than it generally receives, The round- 
sesded varieties are best alapted for our climate. 





Drambliead isa very large kind, and perhaps rather . 


TomaTors.—Few vegetables have bean so much improved dur- 
ing the past few yeara as the Tomato. The old Italian Red with its 
deep corrugations, which was almost the only variety known but a 
few yeara since, is bow almost entirely discarded, and in its place 
we havea host of new forma of all sizes, from that of a small pea 
to upwards of two pounds in weight, It is as well, however, to avoid 
either of these extremes in the selection of varieties to gruw ; 
quality should be our aim, and this will always be found in the 
mediim-sized varieties. ‘The following can be recommended : 
Vieck’s Criterion, Paragon, Acme, Dedham Favorite, Hathaway’s 
Excelsior, The Trophy, Stamfordian, Beauty, Hackwood Park, 
King Humbert, Canada Victor, Greengage, Yellow Victor, aud 
Golden Trophy. The three latter are very distinct in colour and 
more delicate io favour than tha Red and Crimson varieties. 
President Garfield, a variety which made a great sensation wheu 
first introduced & year or two since, is remarkable for ita enormous 
size, the fruits welgnne frequently from 14 to 24tbs, but is irre- 
gular in shape aud somewhat coarse, 

Turntes.—Early Snowball is one of the best for the first crop 
and this should be followed by Chirk Castle, Milan Strap Leaf, 


Jersey Lily and Orange Jelly. 
(To be continued.) 


Fig. VIII.—Pandanus Veitchi. 


THE PANDANUS. 


This very ornamental genus is not so highly appreciated in this 
country as it deserves; this ia probably owing to the fact that one or 
two of the most handsome species, such ag P. utilisand P. reflexus, 
nre indigenous, and indigenous plants, no matter how beautiful 
they may be, are rarely appreciated at their true worth. Fig. VIII 
representa Pandanus Veitchi, a very beautiful plant of recent in- 
troduction. ‘I'he leaves are broad, somewhat pendulous, spiny as 
in the other species, of a dark shining green in the centre and bor- 
’ dered with broad banda of pure white. Itis a native of the South 
Sea Islands. Another vary ornamental variety now common in 
our gardens is P. Javanicus variegatus ; the teaves are narrow, from 
three to six feet long, slightly pendulous, armed with white spines 
on the edges, The ground colour is bright green tpon which are 


bands of pure white extending from base to apex. A plant of 
great beauty, and the fact of its being so universally cultivated 
proves its great popularity. 


THE AMARYLLIS. 


The Amaryllis or Hippeastrum has during the past few years 
become extremely popular, nor ts this surprising when we consider 


‘how easily they ara cultivated, and how freely they flower when 


prepay treated. During the past few years a vaat number of new 
ybrid forms bave been introduced, remarkable not only for the 
beauty of their colouring but for the enormous size of their 
flowers. Fig. IX repregents a variety. of recent introduction 
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uuder the name of Comte Horace de Choiseu!. This is one of the 
largest flowering varieties known, the blooms being nearly nine 


inches in diameter; the colour is# rich, deep crimson relieved by - 


_aclear white star in the centre, the throat being veined with: rosy 


porple. .We appeud a descriptive list of a few other choice 
varieties. 


A. Dawseni.—An old variety, but still one of tke best. The 
color is a vivid crimson, with & broad white band covering only a 
quarter of the length of the segments, It is of first rate form, 
the flower standing boldly out aad expanding full and uniformly, 


A. Dr, Masters.—The flowers of this fine variety are about six 

Inches in diameter, the sepala and petals belng very broad and of 

good substance, ‘The color is a bright carmine scarlet, shaded 
towards the base with purplish crimson. 


A. Duke of Connaught.—A splendid variety, very free bloom- 


ing, and with large flowers of very fine form. The color is a most 
brilliant deep scarlet, and relieved by a very clear white eye, 
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A. Fuscination—A very bandsome variety of the light-Gowered 
section. The flowere are about six inches across, of perfect shape, 


with smooth rounded petals, beautifally striped aud flaked with 
roay purple ona creamy white ground. ) 


A, Empress of India—A very grand flower, frequently measur-- 
ing eight inchesin diameter, and of geod form. It hag broad 
smooth petals, brilliantly colored, with glowing scarlet, suffused 
with orange, reliaved by a white centre, and band of the aame 
colour ju the middle of each: petal. 


A. insignia—-Flowers very large; petala broad and opening 
very fint, the points turning back when fully expanded. ‘The 
color isp vivid scaclet, the centre of ench petal being striped 
with pure white. . 


A, Laopoldi.—A grand old species from which many of the 
best new hybrids have descended. lt has very large flowers 
of a deep crimson; each segment being tipped with creamy 
white. 7 


Fig. [X.—Amaryllis, Comte Horace de Choiseul. 


A. Joka Heal.—-A magnificent hybrid variety, one of the nu- 
merous progeny of the above apecies, an immense flower with 
petals of unusual breadth and of fine form, elegantly recurved 
at thetips. The color is very rich crimson suffused with scarlet, 
and broadly tipped with white, 


A. Triumphant.—A very distinct and effactive variety of fine | 


substance. Petals very broad and of good shape, rosy purple, 
with a white base, striped with white half way up the petals. 


A, Albert Victor..~This we consider the fineat coloured Amaryllis 
that we have seen. The flowers are not remarkable for large size, 
but they are tubular, and a good deal after the style of Acramanni 
pulcherrima, from which it is evidently descended. The colour is 
an intensely deep and rich crimson, deepening towards the centre 
to almost black, 


A, Baron Ferdinand Rothschild.—This is similar to the prece- 
ding, and though a little lesa rich in colour is of finer form, the 
sepala being broader, more rounded, and of that thick texture 
which holds them out firmly. 

A, Dr. Bernardo has very large flowers, crimson with white 
stripes, fine in form and substances, 


A, Excelsior.—Flowers broad, of good shape pale crimson with 
dark crimson reticulations aud esl aber the ae 1 


A. Mre. Findlay —A very distinct and beautiful variety. Flowers 
scarlet, with broad white atripes down the centre of each petal ; 
throat white, 

A. Ornata.— Flowers 8 inches across, white, rayed with yellow 
and atriped with crimson, Ao extremely handsome sort, 
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‘A. Masterpiece—With flowers very large aud spreading, av in- 
tense crimsoun—and Excelsior, much in the same way, are very 
fine sorta; and Harlequin, with singularly mottled and streaked 
flowers, is the best in its section. _ 

The following varieties belongto an entirely distiact section 
aud retain their foliage throughout the year :— 


A. reticulata, also known as A. striatifolia, has sword-shaped 
Jeaves of a very dark green, with a pure ivory-white mid-rib. The 
flower-scapes each bear five or six flowers, some three inches in 
diameter, of a beautiful soft pink and white, the veins being 
-darker, and giving the whole flower a distinct netted appearance, 

A. Mrs, Garfield —A new hybrid variety of the preceding, with 
the same distinct foliage, but the leaves in this species are from 
‘eighteen to twenty-four inches ia length by three inches in 
tbreadth. The flower-scapes produce five to six flowers each about 
-gix inches in diameter, of a rosy pink color, netted and veined with 
pale crimson, 

A, Autnma Beauty—Is another hybrid of A reticulata, aud of 
the same habit of growth. Bears large well-formed flowers, of a 
delicate pale rose, reticulated with rosy pink. 


FLORAL DECORATION. 


AMONG THE ANCIENIS AND MODEBNS.—AS AN ABT.—IN HOUSE AND 


HALL AND CHUBRCH,—ON FAIR LADIES. 


The propriety of using flowers for decorative purposes seems to 
have been recoguized in all ages and by all nations, ag the con- 
stant allusion to them in sacred and profaue history, mythology 
and the arts serves to show. 

‘The aborigines of Mexico and South America had the same 
fondnesa for them that their descendants show to thia day, aud 
tha fair daughters of the South Bea Islands were found arrayed in 
them when visited during the celebrated cruise of the Hasex 
The flowers of China and Jupan have always been as unique as 
their other helongings. 

The Greeks and fsiiais showed that esthetic feeling and dis- 
crimination in their we that characterized all their works of art. 
The profusion of Rosea and other blossoms sometimes employed 
during the decline of the Roman empire, bas never been excelled 
by the most ostentatious of modern entertainers, 


THH ROSE ALWAYS QUEEN, 


Through all the anges the Rose seems to have reigned as the 
queen of flowers ; and her sway is, to-day, as undisputed as when 
prrt of the religion of all mankind was a belief in the divine right 
of kings. Like ail royal families, some members of it have en- 
joyed greater popularity than others. En our own country, just 
now, the reigning beauties seam to be these of white and deli- 
cate shades of pink, these having superseded their sistars of yel- 
low and tawny complexions, who took the place of the red and 
crimson favorites. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ART. 


The artist in floral decoration is subject to many of the same 
limitations as his brethren iu other arts, besides bis designs re- 
quire to be arranged and displayed with rapidity, that they may 
be seen in all their freshness. His colors are ausurpassed, and 
tha same rules a3 to harmony and contrast will apply as ib paint. 
wig, A good bnaekground often adds as much value to a piece of 
floral work aa 4 does to a portrait. | 8 
. A painter bas greater advantages as regacds his supply of colors 
wand inateriala, for even the largest florists cannot‘at all times se- 
cure an unlimited supply of flowers in the desired varieties ; but 
eveu with those at haud there is ampie opportunity for the exer- 

cise of skill aud judgment. : 
__ It ia, of course, useless to lay. don fixed rules for the success- 
fni creation of any artistic work, buat there are some principles 
that can never be violated with impunity; and here the relations 
with planting agaia becomes evident ‘The “intellect” which it is 
the fashion, with many, to discover in the work of some artists, is 
not usually apparent in that of a florist ; but flowers alwaya appeal! 
to cur better nature. Even if arranged by the most degraded 
persons they will oot suggest unwholesome thoughts, = 


‘few colours with plenty of foliage and white flowers. 


THH IMPROVEMENT IN TABTE, 


Which has taken place during the last decade is nowhere mora 
evident than in matters of thisrort. The huge bunches of crowd- 
ed blossoma that were carried by our leading belles a few years 
since, are now rarely seen; and the descent of what one af the N. 
¥. daily papers called “ floral pile-drivers ” upon the stage io our 
theatres ia now rare, bringing aa they often did as much woe as 
honor to the (un) fortunate actress who received them. In fact, 
no study of detail is more important than to bring out the beauty 
of individual flowers, when it can be done without injury to the 
goueral effect, which is always of moat importance, 


TO BE CHOSEN LIEE JEWELS, 


For personal wear, dinner-table decoration and other situations 
where they are liable to close inspection, the most artistic and 
‘eautiful flowers are in keeping ; on the table many kinds can be 
used that are too frail to be worn. Vora mixed company care 
should be taken not to use auy with too pewerful fragrance, for 
what gives the most delightful sensations to some peuple ia posi- 
tively sickening to others. An interesting, and to many, a novel 
effect can be produced by gathering at night, flowers that wilt 
soon after the raya of the aun atrike them in the morning ; such 
a6 Morning Glories, Pavonias, etc, and preserving freah until 
evening by putting thom io a cold dark place. Their delicate 
semi-transparent texture shows to advantage by artificial light. 

A lady will choose flowers for wearing agreeable to herself and 
ber dress, as she would any other ornament ; and, here again, the 
sams considerations as to color and propriety apply. Many alge 
choose them from sentimental or pleasant agsagociations. 

In decorating halls, churches, and other large apartments, the 
deticacy and fine markings of many sorts will be Jost if not placed 
in Situations to meet the ayes of visitors,—duuless they can be used 
in such profusion as to be massed for their color and fragrance 
alone. Indeed masses of the anme kind when not crowded are 
always effective both in-doors and out, and well dressed ladies sel- 
dom wear more than one or two kinda. 

Cultivated people rarely have a “favourite color” (even if they 
usually wear one kind from a feeling that it snita them), but deriva 
their pleasure from harmonious arrangements of whatever may be 
employed. Fashion ig as capricious in this respect asin any 
other, as may be observed in the aversion with which yellow 
flowers were regarded not jong ago; while for the past two 
geasous that color alone has besu enough to bring many flowera 
into esteem, although ita popularity may now be regarded as 
ou the waue. 


AN EASY ART. 


None need fear failure, if at first they confine their efforta to a 
The natural 
lenves of most plants act so as to bring ont the beauty of the blos- 
soms, and if they are of a nature to unfit them for artificial ar- 
rangements, those corresponding in tone ean be selected, from 
other sources, The darkest leaves and those of a coarge struc- 
ture if not too large, are sumetimes invaluable as foils. 


AVOID CLASHING COLORS. 


By all means avoid employing two kinds of the same colour, 
as rads of a ccimson and searlet tone, together; although two or 
more shades of tha same colour are most agreeable. A bright 
scarlet and a crimson pink always clash ; so do the different blues 
and lilacs. This-prineiple is- more often disregarded in flower 
beds than in Interior decorations, probaily because the arrange-~ 
ment and its results are more widely separated Ly- time. than in 
the latter case. All people perceiva these discords, excepting the 
color-blind, even ifthey do not anaiyze them, A dlear, decided 
blue is one of the rarest colors found in flowers, and ‘can be’ used 
with pleasing effect. The wild Fringed Gentian and tlie aky blue 
Centaurea Cyanua are about the ouly ones Tcan now recall, A 
variety of the Myosotis (Forget-me-not) is a beautiful turquoise 
blue and some of the Hyacinths come very nearit. The shades 
of violet, purple, mauve aud lilac are as countless as the flowers 
of the field themselves. | 


USE OF PLANTS. 


The cut flowers presented to our churches and eharity bazars, 
vould often tax the genius aad skill of a Turner or Chevcuel to 


-arrange so as to meet the dematds of cultivated taste, Many 
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difficulties are avoided by the usual practice of separating the 
flowera by their positions. Ino nothing bas decoration tmproved so 
mach as by the use of growing planta; and their valua is seen by 
the superb effect produced in the churchea that celebrate the great 
religions festival of Easter, when a comparatively small amount 
of effort prodaces an amount of beauty and elegauce that the 
alaborate decorations at Christmas fail to attain, and which often 
give an impression of heaviness and toil that is wearisome to 
contemplate. 

Alihough there is na better guide than nature, we should not 
follow blindly. It is her beauties we should strive to produce 
with the means at our disposal, without her vast resources, and 
not convert our grounds and interiors into the semblance of a 
wilderness. Soa large apple tree, oue of the most beautiful of 
her creations wheu in full bloom, cannot be used as a bouquet; 
but its suggestions of beauty in piuk and white, with dark stems 


and delicate green leaves, can ba successfully followed in other 


WAYS. 
FESTOONS AND GARLANDS 


Sueceed admirably with architectural creations. They decorate 
but do not conceal the beguties of the builder’s work; for while 
the first province of adornment is to conceal blemishes, it should 
alao enhance original beauty. We remember some white marble 
pillars that were once wound with strings of Roses, ina way te 
slow all their grace and impart an air of joy and festivity to 
the scene, that was likea touch of magic. Atanother time their 


glistening surfaces and fine curving were hidden by a mass of foli- 


age and flowers, that deprived she spot of half its charm. 

‘The renaissance period in art contatng many beantiful exam- 
ptes of the happy combination of architectural and floral forms. 

Some flowers seem oxpresaly fitted for it, as the Camellia Jap- 
oniea, Yueca, Aloe, etc., while the English Ivy suits the classic and 
Gothic styles equally well. Some persons are distressed by seeing 
the cross used o89 a decoration, regarding its employment as entire- 
ly symbolical, and ont of place on occasions of festivity. So they 
say at weddings that the church furniture should be Jet alone, these 
being occasions of importance to individuals but not to the Church 
itaelf, while at Christmas, Easter, and other religious festivals, it 
should receive special attention, showing that the whole world re- 
roles, —-Amertcan Garden, 


THE CULTIVATION OF ANNUALS. 
(Continued from page JZ.) 


In our Jast article we endeavoured to give a list of Annuals 
that could be raised successfully in the open ground, and we must 
now turn our attention to the more tender species that require to 
be raised under shelter and afterwards transplanted. Under this 
head we shall also include the many varieties of Perennials that 
in this country can only be grown successfully as Annaals, 


ANTIRRAINUMS.—The old familiar Snap Dragon still ‘retaing 
ita position as one of the moat useful bedding plants we possess; 
easily raised from seed, growing vigorously and blooming con~ 
tinuously for months. Seed may besown any time from October 
ist to the middle of November, but the earlier the better. Use a 
light rich soil, scatter the seed thinly over the surface and cover 
with a pane of glass, over thia place a layer of mosa to keep out 
the hight, or an old newspaper will answer the same purpose; 
watch carefully, and as soon aa they commence to germinate re- 
move the glass at once; gradually inure the seedlings to the air 
and light, but protect carefully from heavy rains; red anta have a 
prowess partiality for the ased of this plant, so they must be care- 

ully guarded against. 


ASTERs.— It is to be feared that many people refrain from grow- 
ing these beautiful Annuajs under the impression that they are very 
difficult to prow ; such is not however the case, good Aaters may be 
grown as easily as good Pansies or good Petunias, in fact frequently 
with much less trouble ; the only thing is to make a good start by in- 
ducing the seed to germinate, and then theonly real difficulty has 
been surmounted. There ia no gaineaying the fact that the seed soon 
loses its vitality and must be kept very carefully to insure its ger- 
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minating ; the slightest carelessness in exposing it to a damp at- 
mosphere, even for a very short tima, invariably destroys its vege- . 
tative powers. Of the imbricated varieties none equal the Victoria 
Aster. The Chrysanthemum-Howered and Bouquet Asters are 
very dwarf and fluriferous, and Truffant’s Peony Perfection is 
strong grower with immense flowers. The Quilled Globe Asters 
are very beautiful when well grown, and are worthy of special care. 
It is only necessary here to say that they should have from the 
first a light, rich, porous soil and liberal treatment. 

Datsies.—The modest Daisy is a favorite with every one, and is 
most ensily raised from seed, and it is certainly surprising that 
they are not more generally grown. They require the same treat- 
ment as recommended fur Antirrhinaums, The seadlings, as soon as 
they are large enough to handle, should be pricked out into pans 
or boxes about an inch apart, where they may remain till they 
are strong enough for bedding out or for planting into their 
blooming pots. " 

DiantHos.--The various forms of Dianthua Chinensis are 
amongst the most useful annuala grown in our Indian Gardens. 
Seed should be sown in pans of light rich soil as thinly as 
possible, and be transplanted imto their blooming quarters 
as soon as they have made six or eight leaves, placing them 
six to eight inches apart ia tha beds. D. diademetus flore 
pleno is undoubtedly the gem of the family, the tlowers being 
extremely Jarge and intensely double, embracing all tha 
varions tints of lilac, crimson, purple and maroon, the fringed 
adges of the potals being pure white and black. Dianthus. Laci- 
niatus flore pleno eirtat | resembles the above, but the petals are 
more fantastically marked and the edges deeply lancinated. D. 
Aybridus produces handsome flowera of various shades of colour, 
and more closely resemblea the old fashioned garden Pink than 
any of the preceding. J). chinensis flore pleno is another distinct 
class, producing dense heada of fantastically marked flowers, in 
habit of growth somewhat resembling the Sweet William. 

LOBELIAS.—The seed requires the same treatment ag recom- 
mended for Daisies. These are amongst the most useful of all 
bedding plants, and form a taost pleasing contrast to many of the 
more gorgeously coloured varieties, they are therefore specially 
adapted for edgings of beds and borders. 

PuLoxes.— Phlox Drummondi and its many yarieties are 
quite distinct from the species and varieties of perennial Phlox. 
They are all useful plants for bedding, as they continue to bloom 
throughout the season. They flower very freely, and their blossoms 
are richly coloured and of muny hues which makes them useful in 
a cut state. The seed should be sown any time during October, in 
pans or bexes under shelter, and the seedlings when large enough 
should be pricked off into other pans of rich light soil. When gra- 
dually hardened off they will be ready to plant out early in 
November. | 
_ Prtuyias.—The Petunia although a perennial can only be sue-~ 
cessfully grown as an annual in the elie and as such forms an ex~ 
cellent bedding plant. It may be treated in all respects the 
same as recommended for Daisies, but care must be taken that the 
plants are not balded ont until all danger of heavy rainis over. 
They wil! generally commence to bloom in January, and will con- 
tinue to flower freely until destroyed by the rains. 


Stocks AND WaLLFLowgrs.—Tha many varieties of Double 
Stock are exceedingly beautiful, fragrant and useful Annuals, but 
neither these nor German Waliflowers can be recommended for 
culture in Bengal, though they thrive splendidly in the North- 
West Provinces, 

(To be continued.) 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
Tue Brassica Tuipe.—-The first sowings of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, 
Brogsela Sprouts and Savoya shoald now bo reddy for transplanting to 


their final quarters, and the first favorable break in the wenther should be 
taken adyantage of to plant them out, moving them carefully from yh- 
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seed-bade with balls of earth and planting them with a trowel, taking 
care to fiz them firmly in the eoil. The gronni for these can scarcely be 
mare too rich and if somewhat poor ; as acon as well established a good 
soaking of liquid manura ahonld be given. If liable to club, a good pre- 
vantitive ia to patin, with each plant, sn handful of different soil to that 
of the garden ; coal ashes or old mortar rnbbish are also good preventities. 


Cetzry —More Celery should now be pricked oot in beds of preparad 
#oil; give plenty of water to that pricked ont some weeks ago. Thi 
vegetable is almost an aquatic, and on no aocount should it ever be allow- 
ad to gat dry at the root, for anch a condition not only atints the growth, 
but if the variety happen to be such ag is disposed to ran preimatarely to 
sced, a deficiency of water in the early growth is calculated to aggravate 
the eril. 


Beet.—WNow is a good time to sow seed for the main erop of this use- 
ful root, which deserves to be more generally grown by amatours. Good 
ahapenble roots are best obtained from light and deeply dug soil that was 
well mauured for the provinua crop. Lf fresh monnre is employed it 
shontd be dng indeaply, otherwise it will canae the roots to fork, and 
also induces objectionable enarsanass, Sow the seed thinly in drills a foot 
apart. The dwarl-growing crimaon-topped varieties are the beat, of which 
either Curter’s Perfection, Dell's Crimgon (Qsborn’s Select), or Suttou’s 
Improved Dark Red- will be found auitable. 


Ontons.—The first favourable opportunity of sowing seeds of this ve- 
getable should be taken. Choosa a pool open position, heavily manured 
and deeply dug. Do not attempt to sow if the ground is at all wet, ag a 
firm soil is requisite if well formed and solid Onions are wished for, and 
the trampling necessary is very detrimental unteas the soil is tolerably dry. 
Previous to sowing, a dressing of either sont or wood ashes, or some of 
both, and algo asligh$ aprinkling of anlt way with advantage ba stirred, 
bat not tarned in, with a furk. Sow the reel thinly in shatlow drills 10 
or 12 inchea apart, these distances favouring the use of a hoe, which is 
very beneficial if offen ased. 


Peas.—Another sowing of early and second early varieties should ba 
made by the time the seads sown have germinated. Of the dwarf varie- 
ties sow William [.; and Alpha, Advancer, or Saprema may be sown as 
previously advised. Of taller varieties, Telephone, Telegraph, and Hun- 
tingdonian are exeolleat, the two former being the earliest. Four ot 
even five facet between the rows is not too great a distance for these 
varieties; and a row of Cauliflowers or Lettucea may ba planted, or 
Spinach sown between. More of the Early Longpod and some of the 
Green Windsor or other late varieties of Broad Beanga may aleo be sown. 


Parssirs.— These, too, ought now fo ba sown, Deeply dug or trench- 
‘ed ground anita them, especially if manared for the previons crop. Lima 
is n guod manure for them, Any solid manure that may be naed should 
be dug in deeply, or otherwise it will canse many of the roots to be 
forked. Sow in drilla 12 to 18 inches apart acconling to the poorness 
‘or richness of the land. 


Canpaae —Make another sowing of Cabbage, Where a serviceable 
erop is required there ig nothing better than [Enfield Market to come in 
after any of the amaller mora early kinds, Some object to its being too 
large; thie objection may hold good if it be allowed to attsin its full 
size, but the bast way i3 to commence cutting it early enuugh, and there 
is no variety I have ever grown that makes auch a quantity of usefal 
sprouts afler the first entting ; to nasiet tho production of these, from 
the crop that has already been cut the old leaves should be cleared off 
the stoola: by thia means slugs and caterpillars that harbour in them 
are got rid of, The ground should then have a good soaking of moder- 
ately strong mantre-water. 

_ Brane.—-Sow Dwarf and Ruuner Beans, It is now nbout a fort- 
night later than the usual season for putting in these, but except in the 
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mout favoured localitica as to soil and climate, it will be quite early 
enough, ag the weather and the state of the land ap tc the present time 
have been prejedicial to the favourable growth of such plants. Both Dwarf 
aud Rusner Beans ate amongst the tenderest vegetables that are grown, 
and, during their first stages, are very impatient of the slightest damp. 
The seed also requires the ground to be in a drier and warmer condition 
when putin than any other vegetable, consequently the driest part of 
the garden must be selected for them, Sow the Dwarf varieties 2 ft, 
apart and from 6 in. to 9 in. asunder in the rows—-the Intter distanee 
will not be too muah where the ground is rich; there ia nothing gained 
by crowding Dearf Beans too cloaa together, aa the length of time the 
plants are able to keep on bearing is thereby shortened. Ranner Beans 
ought to be grown 9 in. to 12 in. apart in tho rows, anit where tall sticks 
ara obtamable, from 5 ft to 6 ft. between the rows. If they be grown 
without sticka (in which way they will succeed well by pinching out the 
pointe of the shoots when they have attained aleight of 2 ft. to induce 
them to braneh out) 3 ft. between the rows will be quite enough. 


Pareiry,—A littla Parsley should now be sown on well-prepared 
rich ground ; sow in drills 15 inches apart, This will not be disposed 
to run to seed nenrly se quickly as when plants are raised in pang or geal 
beds aud afterwards transplanted. Thin out the planta as soon as large 
enough leaving them 9or 10 inches apart, If this is attended to ia time 
there will be little to fear from canker st the root which usually occura 
when the planta are over-crowded 


Rapianes.---Of these a sowing shoeli now be made every fortnight : 
those sown now will be of much better quality than sach as were raised 
eater. Where Mustard and Cress are reqnired these should be sown 
every tan days. These with Radishea and Lettuce must, to hava them 
fit to ent, ba reguluely wel! watered, without which it is impossible to hare 
salad of good qualily. Theebtef reason why the productions of the 
French Salad growers are renowned aa being superior to all others is that 
they are continuously supplied with copious applications of mannre water 
go ag never to allow the crop, from the day the seed vegetates until itis - 
gathered, to want moisture. 


Lerrucrs.—Lettuces that have been raised in pans and ate sufficient- 
ly hardened off may now be planted out. The richer the soil the quicker 
the growth and therefore the crisper the Lettuee. Blonde de Berlin is a 
Cabbage Lettuce that is not so generally known as ils morits deserve: it 
ig mach superior to any other wa have yet grown, and the same may be 
said of Sutton’s Superb White Cos, 


_ Torxipa.—Thesa may now be sown, and for the general crop none are 
better than the Red-topped Americno Stone or Chirk Castle (black top). 
As with most other :egetables, it is much the best practice to grow 
Turnips in rows. Sowing in thia way takes a Htéle moore time, but any 
logs is saved many times over by the froilities given for the use of the hoe 
in place of hand weeding, which must, in + great meagare, be resorted to 
where crops are sown broadcast. 


FLOWER GARDEN, 


AunoaLa.—The present ig a good time for sowing many of the freeat 
growing Annuals, notably Mignonette, Candytaft, Hechcholtzia, Sweet 


| Peas, Poppies, Nemophilss, Larkspurs, Virginian Stocka, Godetias, 


Portulacns and others. The soil should have been previously well-worked 
and the seed be sown thinly in patches where the plants are to remain. 
If the soil be at all stiff it is advisable to cover with other light sifted 
soil, as the seeds must notbe henvily covered. A few sterdy planta wily 
give a more lasting display of a better quality than is the cage where 
the seeds are sown thickly and the seedlings not freely thinned out, 
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Mignonette ought really to play a mora important part in the flower 
gorien than it generally does, A large bed sown evenly and thinly 
with Mignonette and afew seeds of Nastartinm, Ruby King or King 
Theodore scattered over the bed, and edged either with Lobelia apecioga 
or Nemophila insignis, if the position be a cool one, is a very pleasing ar- 
rangement; so also are mixtures of Mignonette and Verbena, Migno- 
netta and Godetia Lady Albemarle and Mignonetta and Heliotrope or 
Lavender Ageratum, 


Hyactutas-—These should now be potted. <A few diractions may be 
useful to those who hava not had much to do with this class of 
plants. Six-inch or sgven-inch pots are the most convenient ‘and 
look the best. Ordinary loam, wherein isa mederate quantity of sand) 
leaf soil and rotten manure ara the most suitable material in which to 
grow them. Putaét the bottom of ihe pota din. to 1 in. of broken crocks, 


on this place an inch of dry rotten manure ani 611 up with the compost to — 


within 2 in. of the rim, makiag the whole moderately firm ; then take out 
of the centra nas much of the soil as will allow three-fourths of the bulb 
going below the surface, pressing it firmly down onall sides. When all 
are potied place them ina cool dark godown or outhoose ; arrange the pots 
as close na they will stand on a bed of two to threa inches of coal! ashes or 
cinders and cover them with about six inchea of the sama material, or 
where this is not available cocoanut fibre refuge anawera equally well. 
They should be allowed to remain in this position until they have made 
a good quantity of roota and the crowns show signa of starting into 
growth. | 

Cunyeantaemoms tx Pots should now receive their final tying, using 
sticks enough to support the plants and keep them from being broken by 
the wind, Ag acon as the flowers are set thin ont the shoots. Itisa 
mistake, aven for ordinary decorative purposes, to allow the lateral Aower- 
ing shoots to remain crowded, as the size of the blooms is thereby much 
reduced, and in texture they are so much thinner sa not to laat nearly the 
length of tima they do when no more flowers are left on the plants than 
thay can properly enpport. When the pots are plunged, or even if stand- 
ing on the sarfnce of the ground, they will root through the bottom if 
not moved occasionally ; to prevent this it is a good plan to turn them 
round once & fortnight, for if the roota be permitted to take much hold 
of the aoil on which they stand they muat necessarily be broken when the 
plants are taken indoors, and ruptures in that way give them a check 
which causes imperfection in the Mowers, The open centres that badly- 
managed Chrysanthemums so often exhibit are mainly attributable to the 
checks whioh the roota receive, or being allowed to bear too many blooms, 
Give plenty of manure-water now, they will bear it in large quantities, 
and stronger than almost any other plants, 

CivBRaki4s AnD PrRimoLas, sown some time ago, should, as econ as 
they are large enough to handle, be transferred to small pote, or they 
can be put 14 it, npart into large pans in fine soil made rich and loose 
by the addition of sifted leaf-mould and a little sand, remaining there 
only so long as they do not become over-crowded, after which insert 
them singly in 8-in, pots. 

Escascuoutzia.—The beautifal new forme of this glowing annnal, 
which we have recently seen, are indeed great acquisitions; the rich 
reddish-orange of Mandarin, and the uniqos form of the double 
corcea, ara necogaions of real value, and with corcea, alba, and the 
orange surantiacs, giva usa batchof most attractive flowers, What 
is Known as Ki, Rosea is decidedly ‘pretty, but is eo apt to revert to the 
white form from which it sprang. 

Pisks—aAmongst hardy plants, there are fow more deserving of 
cultivation than Pinks; they require little room, and are especially 
adapted for amateurs, their delicionsly-scented and beautifelly-marked 
flowers rendering them suitable for cut purposes of all kinds: tro or 
three blooma will fill a room with their agreeable perfume. 
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Dasitas—Shoald be planted now. To grow these well they should 
occupy a position away from trees, the shade of which, when eren 
ten or a dozen yards distant, draws them ap weakly, thea roota sleo 
being equally injurions in impoverishing the soil; high walla have a 
similar influence, but to a less extent, in caasing weak growth, never- 
theless the position they occupy should not be exposed to strong winds, 
otherwise even with the most careful staking and tying, they get broken. 
Dahliss are quick growers and grogs feeders, and can scarcely have the 
soil made too rich for them; plant 6 ft. apart, with a stout stick to each, 
to which tie them nt once. Itis x good plan to coger the soil for 1 ft. 
round them with half an inch of sand, over which slugs do not like to 
travel, Where these are namerous, menns must be taken for their destruc- 
tion or prevention, by dusting the surface near the plants with a little 
soot and lime, renewed as often as it is washed down by raiu until they get 
sufficiently strong. The slugs should also be sought for morning and 
ayening. Inadditionto the ordinary varieties there is now a section 
of gmail kinds, kaown as bonqaet Dahlias, the flowers of which ara not 
rauch larger than those of a Ranunculus; they are profuse bloomers, and 
when used for cutting to fll vases or baskets, are much superior to the 
large kinda; their general treatment is similar to that required by the 
large-flowered section with the exception thaf there is no necessity for 
thinning out the shoots to the same extent. 


Touesrous Beaonias.—If not already atarted, the old bulbs of these 
should at ones be set to work, repotting them in good, fresh soil, aud 
giving root-room proportionate to the size of the bulbs, for though they 
may be considerably assisted by liquid stimulants, yet with free a ed 
subjects like these Begonias, that form Jarge heads in little “time, a 
good amount of epaco is requisite for the roota ; if too much confined the 
amount of growth and flowers forthcoming will be limited, 

‘The firat sowings of Asters, Pansies, Cinerarias and Verbenag should 
now be large enough for pricking out; this may be done either into 
other seed pans, placing them about three inches apart, or into small 
pots ; wea prefer the latter syatem, as the next shift ean thea be mate 
without much injury to the roots, 

Phlox Drammondi, Dianthns, Antirrhinum and other annuals, the seed 
of which were sown at the end of last month in pans, will also soon be 


ready for pricking out into pota or other pans, Tse light rich soils, and 


ag goon as the seedlings are well established giva occasional doaes of 
weak liquid manure to stimulate their growth; where, however, the planta 
havecome up vary thinly in the pana they oced not be transplanted, but 
should be sllowed to remain till large enough to place out in the open 
ground. 


GeneRraL work.—At the present time there is no lack of this, and good 
generalship as to the direction of work is necessary if the varied opera- 
tions are to be done et the right time ; with this object, let each day's 
work be arranged the precading evening, and be done in the day, even 
though the asual hours of work be exceeded, for only by auch persistency 
can we hope to keep pace with the daily increasing labours of this sea~ 
son of the year. 
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NOTICH TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All matter intended for publication, and all questiona to be replied to should 
be gent in notlater than the Friday previous to the day of publication. All com-~ 
mounientions shoald be written on one side of the paper only. Ft is alac raquested 
that correspondents forward their name and address, not for publicaton, 
unleas they wish it, but for the sake of that mntnal confidence which should exist 
betwean the Editor and those who address him. We decline noticing any 
communication that ia not accompanied by tha name and address of the writer. 


Gexiract, 
SS ES SSS a>a>a0qru"=_— 
WAaTERING-POTS TOO LARGE, 


Few garden utensils are in more constant ose than watering-pota, and yet 
it appaara to me that we have not yet adopted the most convenient form or 
selected the best material for them. Of ona thiag I foe] sure. and that is, 
if we cannot improve their form we might reduce thair gize with advantage. 
For yeara | have aot my face againat using the Jargeat size that is common 
in many gardens. The ordinary 4-gallon pot is tea heavy for any mana to 
nse witb comfort if be has any distance te curry it when full, In such a 
cage | consider it an unneccasary tax upon the Jabouraéar and no gain to the 
amployer. At first sight a large pot might appear te he economiaal, but 
when putin practice it in not so, as ] learnt yeara ago from actus! axperi- 
ence. Since I have had the direction of garden work, my largest pote only 
hold 3 gallune, and [ find with these that men do more work withous expe- 
riencing the amount of fatizua which they do when Jarger pote are used. 
Reapecting the wear of watering-pots, [am not sure that all of ua pursno the 
rast economical conras in order to keep them in good condition, It is the 
rule, 1 believe, to use them without bestowing on them any attention while 
thera is no leakage. Iam satisfied that this is not the sort of treatmont 
likely to insure the best resuite. If they got a coat of paint bat bh inside and 
out ones a year, it Would prevent the tin rusting, and thus obviate leakage, 
Of course there will be a time when even a coat of paint will not keep them 
sound, butit would certainly be the meatus of their lasting longer than if 
without it, Y have found that an iron rim fixed on the bottom to be a great 
anving. ‘This rim is simply a piece of iron hoop placed edgawige, and ahout 
an inchin depth, so that the bottom of. the can ia that muoh above the 
ground. Tue ordinary plan ia to place three pisces of tin in aconvex form 
on the bottom to keep them off the ground, Dut it ia well known that these 
soon disappear and the bottem hag ta come in contact with whutever comes 
in its way, and as & consequence there is aoon boles init. Not long aiuce | 
had a water can shown me that was made of copper, and which had been in 
constant uae for twenty-tlires years, I¢ had cost scarcely anything ip 
repairing. It was certainly heavier than one of the same size made of tin, 
hut the lasting property of copper over tin was ao manifestly clear that | 
have often aince wondered why oopper has not been more generally uged 
than it ta. The first cost would of coarse be more, hut in the end the gain 
would be on the right side. ' mJ, CO, GC. in the Garden. 
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"reliability for heading, the aize, hardiness and quality of the heads. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It is a well known fact that many kiads of Vegetables are cultivated in 
America to a much higher degree of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, and foremost amonget these muat be placed Cabbages and 
Tomatoes. 


We have just received a trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties of the above from the celebrated seed grower Mr. J. J. H. 
Gregory, Mirblehead, Maséachusetts, and for which early ordernk are 
solicited us the supply is limited. The descriptions given are those of the 
raiser, 


CABBAGES. 


The Stone-mason Oabbage.—Thia cabbage is distingnished for it. 
Uet 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a markua 
able head ; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds 
depending on the soil and cultivdtion.—Price per pkt, As, 0-8; per oz. 
Ra 1-8. 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage.—This is, without doubt, the 
largest variety of tha Cabbage family in the world, being the reault of ex- 
treme high culture. I have had heads, wheri stripped of all waste leaves, 
that could not be got into & two bushel basket, having a diameter two 
inches greater! In a former cireuiar I quoted from persona residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and also in the Canadas, Kast nnd West, 
expressing their great satisfaction with the Stona-Mason and the Marble. 
head Mammoth Cabbagea, in their great reliability for healing, the size, 
sweetness and tenderness of the heads. They kad succeeded in growing 
the Mammoth to the weightof thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
instances upwards of ninety pounds, 


In a competition held last season in America, the jirat prize Cabbage of 
this variety weighed ninety-two pounds.—Price per pkt. As, 0-8 ; peg oz. 
Rs. 1-8. 

The Warren Cabbage.—A variety of recent introduction ; it makes 
a head deep, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping: it over very 
handsomely. In reliability for heading no Cabbage surpasses it, Uuder 
ordinary cultivation tha heade average 10 to 12 inches in diamater, 

in the competition above referred to, the firat prize specimen of this 
variety weighed seventy-five pounds,— Price por pkt. As. 8 ; per oz. Its, 1-8. 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato, “The Favorite,"—This variety possesses several advantages 
over any other, it is emoother than the “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
late in the season. Does not erack after ripening like the * Acme,” ta of 
a darker red than the “ Perfeetion,” and ig larger then either ; it has very 
few seeds, is ripe all through at onca, and is very productive.— Price per 
packet Aa. &; per oz. Rs, 2. 


Tomato, * Canada Victor.”—A symmatrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it has no green left round the stem (a great fault with many 
kinds otherwise good.) It ia heavy, full moated and rich, between round 
and oval in shape, and red in eolour; it will be found to excel most varie- 
ties in that most ilesirable characteristic.—in earliness in ripening the 
great bulk of tha orop,—Price par packet As, 8; par ox, Re. 2. 


Yellow Victor.—A beantifal medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almoat perfection in shape, a great imptoverent on ‘‘ Groengage 
and other yellow varieties—-Price per packet As. 8; per oz. Ra, 2. 


Tomato, New Red Apple—A new very Isrge, round, solid 
variety, of brilliant colour and tine quality ; one of the largest varieties in 
cultivation. Price per packet Aa. & ; per oz, Rs. 2, 


A collection of 1 packet each of the above seven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 oz, of each for Rg. 10, 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS, 


1, 8, & ¢ 29, Tiljuiiah Road, Calcutta, 
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ON SOILS. 
Sorts FoR FLowERING AND FoLiage Puanrts. 


THE remarks under this heading are only intended to be 
general. Space forbids us, even supposing we had the 
necessary ability, which we do not pretend to, to parti- 
cularise individual instances save for illustration as we go 
along. 

For plants in pots, soils have to be somewhat different 
than for the same or allied species planted out and hav- 
ing a more extended root-run, even though the food re- 
quired be the same. Soils for plants in pots require to 
have a larger percentage of food in the “ medium” to 
act as stomach and bowels for the plants. It is the 


same story of the flesh-eating and vegetable-eating ani- 
mals all over, The latter is endowed with great length 
of alimentary canal to enable it to assimilate the great- 
est quintity possible of its diluted food, and may be 
taken asa parallel to plants having an unlimited root- 
run ; while the former having its food more concentrated, 
has been endowed by nature with a shorter alimentary 
canal, and may be considered as resembling plants have 
ing their roots confined to pots. But although aoils to be 
used for potting differ from soils for planting out, the differ- 
ence should be more in concentration than in their nature. 
In other words, the food supplied should be the same, 
although it must be necessarily present in greater quan- 
tity in potting soils, than in planting out soils. Again, 
the greatest quantity of food possible, consistent with the 
health of the plant, should exist in potting soils. And 
this food should not contain the elements which are afford- 
ed by the air, because that would be taking up pot-room 
tono purpose. When we say no organic food, we of 
course are only speaking generally. In the case of certain 
fast-growing plants the presence of organic food is often 
beneficial, and it is so in the case of most plants when 
in & young state, But at the same time there can 
be no doubt that in the case of flowering-plants 
generally, the food afforded should be inorganic. Wa 
do not know how to classify plants according to their 
soil requirements, but those which thrive best in pure 
loam should not have any leaf mould or old manure 
mixed with it, if flowering plants are to be grown in it, 
In the preparation of soil for potting purposes, if it is not 
considered rich enough, animal dungs or similar subs- 
tances should be added, which will give the required 
result, without altering the mechanical nature of it. 
This is the chief objection to the use of leaf-mould or old 
manure, which also tends to give a more highly carbo- 
naceous growth, that is alwaya more watery and less 
freely inflorescent. We say that aloam for potting pur- 
poses should be comparatively rich, because a plant hag 
less tendency to become pot-bound in a rich soil than in a 
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poor one. It is generally said that a plant makes roots 
according az it makes top growth, and this is true ; but it 
ia no less true that a plant makes roots according to its 
requirements. And it is an undoubted fact that a plant 
will make far more roots in a poor sandy soil than in a 
moderately rich loam, while in the latter soil the said 
plant would make a far larger top than it would in the 
other, even with a greater amount of roots. The mere 
fact of a rich soil supporting a plant with fewer roots than 
a poorer soil would do, is not to be taken as arule that 
therefore a rich soil 1s always to be preferred. It is often 
the very opposite. But in many cases it is well to know 
that a plant makes roots according to its requirements, or 
rather according to the food afforded through these roots ; 
und it is -always preferable to have a plant confined to a 
‘small pot by means of plenty of nourishment, than to 
have a plant ina larger pot with no better results, owing 
to the poverty of the soil. It is more creditable to have a 


collection of plants in comparatively small pota than to - 


have a similar collection in pots considerably larger ; 
and it certainly argues greater skill to be able to beat 
plants in large pots with plants in smuller ones. We 
could name places which have got a reputation for plant- 
growing, where the most notable thing about the place 
ia the enormous size of pots and tubs in comparison with 
the size of the plants ; and other places with plants equal- 
ly well done, but whose pots, &c., were something very 
much less,—and we have always considered that the latter 
should have got more credit ; but this is a phase of plant- 
growing seldom mooted. We have often thought that if, 
at our exhibitions, more of the classes confined exhibi- 
tors to certain sizes of pots, that the man with little 
room and much skill would have a better chance against 
the man with more room and less skill. There is some- 
thing wrong when the pot or tub in which a plant is 
growing is the most conspicuous object. We intend say- 
ing something about manure-watering under the head 
of manures. | 

In the case of flowering-plants planted out with un- 
limited root-run, the soils employed are often too rich. 
A soil rich enough to cause a rank growth at the same 
time produces a tendency to flowerlessness, For most 
flowering-plants a soil only rich enough to produce mo- 
derate growth is ‘best, as they are found to flower more 
satisfactorily. We, however, cannot help thinking that 
any enrichment of soils for flowering plants should be of 
a concentrated nature, applied in smaller quantities. 
Given a soil affording the plants a sufficient quantity of 
the inorganic elements necessary, and of a proper me- 
chanical constitution, and that 1s all that is required. 
Now peat affords no elements that are not present in very 
many common soils, therefore many—most so-called 
Peat-plants—can be as successfully cultivated without peat 
as with it; and examples might be taken as proof ad 
hbitum Flowering Heath: plants should have nourish- 
ment sufficient for a moderate growth and no more, as a 
moderate growth will be far more likely to set flower-buds 
than stronger growths, which have less time to solidify 
and therefore have a greater tendency to remain flower- 
less, In the case of those whose seeds are an object, in- 
organic food will be found to contribute to their produc- 
tion ; and where flowering is excessive, and seeds not an 
object, all seed-pods should be removed before being 
allowed to swell, as the seeds absorb much more of the 
essential of the plant’s structure than, judging from their 
bulk, they seem to absorb. 


In the case of herbaceous plants, and of many of the low- 
ering bedding-plants, it will be found that in the appli- 
cation of manure, those substances which owe their manu- 
rial qualities to their inorganic elements produce a freer- 
flowering habit than those manures which are chiefly or- 
ganic—such a3 quantities of stable-yard manure or leaf 
mould ; while foliage plants will be found to do best with 
manure compounded of organic and inorganic substances. 
In the case of that highly improved florist’s flower the 
Phlox, the above rule is most marked. When grown in 
soils enriched with rotted farm-yard manure, the growth 
may fully equal that grown in soil enriched with concentrat- 
ed manures such as night soil, hen’s dung, &c., employed 
in small quantities and grown on with supplies of manure 
water, butthe flower spikes are not nearly equal to the 
last. Indeed, it seeins as if the flower-spikes- and inflo- 
rescence generally act as a storehouse to concentrate the 
mineral matter for the formation of the seeds; and 
when seed-forming matter is deficient in quantity the 
flower-spikes do not attuin the same development. On 
this head we intena saying something when speaking of 
vegetables.— Gardener. - 





Gvitorixl Sotes. 








Cytron CULTURE IN Corsica.—The Citron seema to be the 
most important article of trade in Corsica. It is said to have 
much improved of late after some years of stagnation, The 1885 
crop was very large. About one-fourth of the annual produce is 
ugually exported to England in brine, to be there manufactured 
iuto candied citron. The remainder formerly went to Leghorn, to 
be manufactured for Holland and America, but two large preser- 


ving factories are uow at work at Bastia, and the whole of this im- 


portant manufacture will probably be carried on in the Island in 
future, 





Tree Roots AND BUILDINGS.-At a recent meeting of tle 
Society of Arts, in the course ofa discussion on Indian Archwology, 
Mc, Sewell said he did not know anything which would advance 
the preservation of ancient monuments in India more than the 
discovery of some means of checking the growth of tree-roota on 
the temples, Atl sorts of things had been tried in Southern India, 
but they had discovered nothing effectual, They burnt the roots 
with red-hot crowbars, aud aome people had auggestad putting 
sugar upon them, in order to attract auts and other insects, but he 
did not think that was very practicable, Ifany remedy were dis- 
covered aud made kuown, it would be invaluable. 


Forests 1n HungaRy.—Some recent statistics show that the area 
of country covered with forests in Hungary ia about 10,000,000 
of hectares (nearly 25,000,000 of acres), half of which is 
covered with bush and other leafy trees, whilst the remainder are 
principally oaks and pines. Sone of the forests belonging to pri- 
yate proprietors are very extensive, aud of these may be mentioned 
the domain of Munkaes, extending over 100,720 hectares; the 
domain of Arva 34,530 lrectares; and the doimuin of Malaczka 
98,140 bectares.— Journal of the Society of Arts, 





Keep THe Soil occuPrreD.—Many fail to moke the most of 
their gardeus by not following one crop, as soon as it is cleared 
off, with another. One of the chief points in the success of a market 
gardener consists in keeping his soil constantly at work at all 
times, He kuows that something will grow, if not a paying crop, 
then one of weeds; hence, as soon ss an area is cleared, if 
is planted; if net with acrop to be sold, then with another to 
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bring him gain indirectly, by being turned under te mannre 
the suil. 


Tae Luminostry or Leaves—-Dr. Gorlam has discoveréd that 
the light reflected from green leaves consists chiefly of red and 
green rays,and by ascertaining the proportions of these colours 
reflacted from leaves, and taking a revolving ring with the like 
proportions of colour on it, he las been able to mix these coloura 
asit were in the eye and reproduce the tint of the lenves, He 
found during the engniry, however, that tha simple ealoura did 
not exactly reproduce tle colour of the leaf required, but that a 


certain admixture of black was necessary to this end. Black, it 


may be remarked, is well known to exist in the cellular 
stricture of leaves in the form of carbon. It is deposited thera, 
asia believed, from the absorption of carbonic acid gas from 
the atmosphere by the stomata or mouths on the under-side of 
the leaf. 


MAIZE-MEAL Foop.—Mamaliga is a dish eaten by the poor in 
Roumania, and as it is very cheap and nutrittous, it is recom- 
mended for homecse. It is prepared by atirring [odian meal in 
boiling water untilit becomes a thick batter. It is eaten hot, 
éither by itself, or with dried fish, thick sour milk, or a slice 
of goat’s cheese, Mamaliga is also eaten by rich Roumanians, 
hut itia made from sifted meal, and baa fresh butter added. A 
lady writer sugeeste that it might be introduced to Euglish tables 
occasionally inatead of soup.—Cassel’s Magazine. 





Tae Lavine out or Gagpen Parus.— Where a garden is ta be 
laid ont in «a perfectly flat situation, there is not, of course, the 
same scope for effective ornamentation as can be produced where 
there is a diversity of surface, One means, however, of dealing 
with level ground is to provide oval and circular and serpentine 
paths, with plainly marked borders, but go that, to the eye, the 
lines of the borders will be broken by trees and shrabbery, and 
the complete plan will not be suggeated from what can be seen at 
any one point. Such walks should, wheraver possible, lead to or by 
some bright little apota which one will come upon unexpectedly, 
and the surprise of which will heighten the pleasure obtainable 
from the beauty of the acene. 

_ When a general plan las once been adopted, however, it should 
be carefully kept in view in all future work in the garden, and the 
pruning and planting kept steadily fa line with the plan laid out, 





A NEw Foroer-me-nor.—The Forget-me-not, Myosotis, of which 
there are now several species in cultivation, is a genera! favourite 
with real flower-lovers—those who do not think that a flower must 
be. showy to be admired. The neatuess of the flower cluster, with 
the gracefully recurved habit, and its peculiarly delicate tints of 
blue, are most pleasing, aud commend the Forget-me-not to all 
who appreciate quiet heanty in flowers, ‘I'be original Forget«me- 
not, from Europe, and now wild in some places in this enuntry, ia 
yates pale it has bright blue flowers with a yellow throat. 
Later, Mfyosotia diasitiflora has come into cultivation from the Alps. 
- isa very early flowering species. Myosotis alpestris, a dwarf 
species, and Af, azortca, which has very deep blue flowers, are among 
the popular kinds now cultivated. Lately a form of M. dissiifora 
has heen introduced, in which the radical leavea ara distinctly bor- 
gered with white, and in Europe is found to be a very ornamental 
plant. Very few variegated plants retain their markings in our 
hot aun. Indeed, the Forget-me-nots are of short duration at any 
tate, and should besown in the Autumn, to come into bloum in ear- 
ky spring.—American Agriculturist. 





. Yas Bamsoo.—The following isan extract from the “ Exhibi- 
tion ” number of the Journal of Indian Art fur May 1886, deserib- 
ing the plang of the Indian Courts at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition :— | 

— “Tn the centre of the Economie Court the great Bamboo Bridge, 
or asitmay be called trophy, isa conspicuons object, aud the 
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eallection of over 3,000 articles made from thiw most versatile 
material, can only be briefly introduced by « saan from 
Colonel Yule’s Auglo-[udian Glossary, page 41—~‘ Iu fact if might 
almost be said that among the Indo-Chinese nations the stati of 
life iaa bamboo, Scaffolding and laddera, landing jetties, fishing 
apparatus, irrigation wheels and scoops, oars, masta and yards, 

ears aud arrows, hats and helmets, bow, bow-string and quiver, 
ail cans, water stoups and cuoking puts, pipe-stioks, conduits, 
clothes-boxea, pan-boxes, dinner-trays, pickles, preserves and 
melodious wusical instruments, torches, footballa, cordage, 
bellows, mats, paper; these are but a few of the articles that are 
made from the bamboo. To these may be added from a cursory 
inspection of a collection in one of the museums at Kew, combs, 
mugs, sun-bliuda, cages, grotesque carviugs, brushes, fans, shirts, 
sails, teapots, pipes aud lLarps.' 





THe SANITARY VALUE ory Trees.— Dr, Stephen Smith recently 
read a paper before: the New York Academy of Sciences on the 
sanitary value of trees iu the city. Itis a well-known fact that 
during the intense heat of summer there ia more suffering and 
death from sunstroke and high temperatures in the Northern 
cities than in the South, a result which must certainly be attri- 
buted to the absence of suitable protection, From three to five 
thousand people die every summer in the metropolis from the 
affects of heat, : 

In the arid, treeless etreeta and avenues the temperature often 
runs from 130° to 150° Fahr., when under the branches of a thrifty 
shade tree it would not exceed 70° or 80°. In the absence of 
sheltering trees, the stone and brick walls act on the principle of 
the regenerative furnace, aud absorb the heat of the sun to yield 
it up again during the night, If trees were planted in the streote 
the pavement and surrounding walls would be much cooler, and 
at the same tima the trees would absorb the deleterious gases 
thrown off from the lungs and from decomposing matter, yielding 
in return a supply of pura oxygen. 

The value ofa systematic cultura of trees ta all of our large 
cities can hardly be estimated. From both a sanitary and artistic 
stand-poiut they are a very desirable addition to ang city. 





Tae PsrsmMon (Diospyros Virginianz).—The Persimmons or 
“A mericai-Date” as it iscalled by some, we think, one of the most 
delicious of our native fruita, and deserves more attention than it 
has hitherto received, It grows, a wild native, in great abundance 
in portions of Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, Virginia, the Crotinas, 
and aome others of the Western and Southero States, and is met 
with as far north nas Michigan and Rhode Island. The tree is 
stately and graceful, being generally tall aod straight, with sym- 
metrica! branches, covered with dark-green foliage. It sometimes 
attaina a height of 50 or 60 feet, but is usually ony about 30 feet 
high. The trunk ig commonly from six to ten inches in diameter, 
though we have aeen very old trees which were more than a foot 
in diameter 3 feet fromthe ground. The fruit is nearly round, 
slightly flattoved at the ends, and is from an inch to an inch and 
a halfin diameter when fully grown, and when ripe becomes of a 
bright yellowish-brown colour, Except in the extreme south, the 
fruit does uot become palatable until after it haa undergoue a heavy 
frost or two, as, befora that takes place, it ia hard, sour and astrin- 
gent. In many of the Southern States a kind of beer is made 
froma the ripe fruit with the sasistance of hops, and, by those who 
use it, is said to be a very pleasant beverage. However this ma 
be, we are able to vouch for the fine flavour of the fruit after Ja 
Frost has “slightly tintet ita cheek with brown.” The Persim- 
mon, which is readily propagated from cuttings, can be successfully 
cultivated in most parts of the United States, and forma a beauti- 
ful tree, exceptionally free from insects. It is an ornament to the 
orchard or lawn. With Mr. A. S. Fuller we bope to see it receive 
more of the cara of the pomologist in the near future, and we are 
sure the result of cultivation will amply repay the labour bestowed 
upon it.— American Agriculturtst. 





RaSuRRECTION Pianrs—Rosx or Jenicuo.—Many years ago, 
when a journey to the Holy Land was more difficult and less fre- 
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quent than at present, travellers often brought home among the 
mementoes of their journey the Rose of Jericho. As the sharp 
Arabs represented this ag exceedingly rare, the traveller usually 
paid a round price for it, and consequently valued it highly, aside 
fromm ita miraculous power of returning to life wheo placed in 
water, At our great Centennial Exhibition, an Arab, or other 
Oriental, brought over Roses of Jericho by tha buslel, and one 
could procure this Eastern wonder without going to Jericho for it, 
The plantis not a rose, nor is it related to the “ Queen of Flowera,” 
nor does it return to life, Divested of all Orieutal romance, it is 
merely the dried stema, the skeleton as it were, of a very coarse 
looking plant ofthe Mustard Family, The plant is au anoual, and 
when its seeds are ripe the leaves fall, and the stems dry ap, curl 
towards the centre, furming a sort of « ball; this, in time, ig u 

rooted, or hecomes broken from the root and ia rolled off by the 
winds, until ié is stopped hy aome obstacle, Here it rests until 
wet by the raius, when the dried branches spread out; the rigid 
capsules open and Jet ont the seeda, thea furnishing an interesting 
exainple af one of the methods by which seedsare scattered and 
plants distributed. After the plant is dead itdoeg not “ resume 
vitality” as one author has it; but its opening or spreading its 
branches, is. a mere mechanical effect caused by the water, just as 
a shaving will uncurl when wetted. As a “resurrection plant” 
this is vastly inferior tothe plant of that name from California; 
that is a species of Lycopodium, which grows upou the rocks, and 
when dry rolls up intous ball, which unrolle when moistened ; as 
tlle upper surface of this retains its dark-green colour for years, it 
has more the appearance of vitality than this cluster of dead eticka 
from the East. The botanical name for the Bose of Jericho is 
Anastatica Hierochuntina, the generic name being from the Greek 


word for resurrection, and the specific name jis from the Latin. 


nae of Jericho, It is also kuown under various numes.—aA me 
rican Agriculturiat, 
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THE KITCHEN: GARDEN, 
THE Management oF CELERY. © 


Celery requires geod cultivation to bring it to perfection, and 
success in ita culiure may be said to consist in producing vigorous 
growth without letting the plants go to seed, or bolt to use the 
common term, and the whole efforts of the cultivator are usually 
directed to these ends, from the sowing of the seed till -growth is 
finished at the end of the season. ‘This success is secured by 
never allowing the plants to receive a check, and we shall endea- 
your to point out how it may be best accomplished. 


. Sowine THE Seep.—If very early Celery is required, oarly in 
July prepare some rich soil and fill a seed pan or box with the 
compost, firming it well; sow the seeds thinly and cover them over 
lightly with some finely sifted soil; water through a fine-rosed 
watering-pot, placing the pans or boxes ina coo! sheltered posi- 
tion. The seed at this season will take a long time to germinate, 
probably from a month to six weeks, When the young latte have 
made two or three leaves prick them off into boxes or beds of rich 
foamy soil with plenty of manure, a partion of leaf mould and a 
sprinkling of coarse sand to keep the compost open. A second sowing 
may be made about the middle of August either in boxes or on a 
well raised bed of fine rich soil made pretty firm, covering light! 
with finely sifted soil, As soon as they have mada their first roug 
lenves they will require to be pricked out into a nursery-bed, 
and with a view to their final and safe removal to the trenches the 
soil in this bed should not be too deep, otherwise many of the 
best roots will be lost in lifting, which may be followed by boltin 
soon after. Our plan ia to select, first, a well raised position, an 
after beating firmly lay on two inches of. coal or wood ashes, 
then a layer of the sama thickness of old cow manure and leaf 
mould in equal proportions, tread firmly and cover with two 
inches of fine aoil. When the plants have made two or three 
leaves prick them out in rows, four inches apart, upon the bed 
thus prepared, firming them well in as the planting praceeds, 


and watering them with a fine-rosed pot so as to settle the soil 
round them. 

Treated in this way the roots cannot penetrate the bottom, and 
when the plants are taken up they come away with the balls of 
earth almusti intact. The plants being in rows, a knife or spade 
is just ran along between them to sever the tateral roots and the 
balls are then free. 


PLANTING THE TrENCHES.—Ground that is intended for Celery 
should be trenched, if possible early in the season, to a depth of at 
least two feet or deeper, if the soil will admit of it. If the soil be 
rather poor a good dressing of rotten manure should be well incorpo- 
rated with it daring this process. The surface should be left as 
rough as possible in order to expose it to the pulverizing influence 
of the weather. ‘The trenches may be dug at any time after the 
cessation of the rains, and the earlier the better. It ia a very com- 
mon practice to dig Celery trenches too deep ; this should however 
be guarded against, especially whon the soil is of a very retentive 
nature. ‘Trenches six inches deep, after the manure is added, will 
be deep enough, and this will admit of the trenches between the 
rows made hy earthing np being as low as the roots of the plants, 
by which means water ean be readily supplied as required. The 
width of the trenches will depend apon the variety grown and al- 
so if they are to contain one or more rows. Those who want 
large heads had better perhaps he contented with one row to a 
trench, and those who are short of room, or who aaa smal} heads, 
may have any quantity from two to six rows, For single rows the 
trenches must be at least 18 inches wide, and if 2 feet all the better ; 
for two rows a 3 fé trench is necessary, and for three rows 4ft. Gin. 
will be required As Celery isa supface-rooting plant, it is neces- 
sary to allow as wide a trench as possible, as in narrow trenches 
the principal feeding. roots of the plants come in contact 
with tbe sides and thus to aa great extent escape the benefit of 
the manured soil specially intended for them. The space between 
the trenches will require ta be proportionate tothe width of the 
trench so as to afford soil sufficient for earthing up without 
coming so near the plant as to injure the roots ; single rows should 
have a space of 2} feet between the trenches, and an extra foot of 
space should be allowed for every additional row of plants. The 
question of manures is one on which there is mach diversity of 
opinion; many of our mast experienced growers maintain that 
thoroughly decomposed ‘manure is indispensable, and others 
as stoutly aver that manure when half rotten only has the most 
stimulating effect. This difference of opinion Ja no doubt mainly’ 
owing to the different character of the soiis operated upon. Our 
own experience is that partially decomposed manure, especially 
cow dung, is the beat, particularly ifsoot is added in sufficient quan- 
tity to destroy the insect life with which it generally teems. The 
trenches having been taken out, a dry day should be chosen for 
digging in the manure, and it should be thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil to a depth of at least nine inches, and not simply. 
buried at the bottom of the trench as is frequently recommended. 
Then the plants should be brought and planted, at the same time, 
allowing each plant about a square foot of space to itself, and water- 
ing all thoroughly when dons; shade fora few days till woll es- 
tablished, and when the planta are from six inches to nine inches 
high weak manure water may be given them once a week. This is 
prepared by soaking cow manure in a large tab or tank, applying 
a portion of soot with the manure water, or a handful of soot may 
be seattered occasionally around the plants before watering them. 
This destroys slugs and feeds the plants, giving them a fine green 
colour; it ia best not to earth the plants, uptoe much until they 
have nearly completed their growth. Morely scatter a little soil 
over the roots once a fortnight to serve as a mulching and induce 
the roots to come to the surface. 


EaRTHING.—Before commencing operations the soil about the 
roots should be examined, and if dry it must be well deluged with 
water, Thisis a somewhat important point, as, when the soil 
is filled in upon a dry bed, it never afterwards gets properly soaked, 
therefore be sure to water before earthing up, if there be the least 
need of it. Cultivators differ in opinion about the time to be-. 
gin soiling up. Asa rule, it is best to let the plants make a fair 
growth and then to earth upat the rate of four inches at a time, 
but less than this rather than more if anything. All suckers 
should be first removed from the collars of the plants, and the 
leaves should be closed in methodically and held tightly to the 
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planta while the soil is being filled in about them. At the last oper- 
ation the topsof the planta should be left just above the soil to 
keep up the vitality, for if boried altogether they will soon rot. 

A recent writer in one of the leading English journals gives the 
following list of varieties that can be recommended ; this certainly 
does not include all the kinds enumerated in seed catalogues, but 
it embraces almost all that can be relied on. In faci many of the 
supposed novelties are really nothing more than old friends in 
disguise, there is probably no vegetable except perhaps the 
Cabbage, the varieties of which are favored with so many 
distinct names as the one under discusion. ‘ Probably there 
are no vegetables of which fewer soris are grown in ahy one 
garden then Celery, one good White and one goo! Red kind 
generally being enough; bat itis a matter of no little moment 
to be certain that these sorta ara really good, solid, crisp, and well- 
flavoured. Celeries that have a sprawling habit of growth seldom 
turn out so well ss upright, close-growing kinds. Moreover, the 
latter are easier to handle in earthing up, and it is only those who 
perform this operation who can fully understand the difference 
between the two habits of growth, as upon the manner in which 
earthing up is performed depends much of the subsequent 
value of thecrop. Among Red kinds nove equal, for colour and 
compactness of growth, the Leicester Red. Very fine and firm are 
the Sulham Prize Pink and Carter's Tucomparable Crimson, both 
distinct kinds, tallin growth and robust in habit. Another good- 
looking sort is the Manchester Red, of which there are several 
aynonyms. Among Whites, the beat and only true dwarf kind is 
the Incomparable White commonly known also as Sandringham 
White ; this is compact, firm, and sgl Next in height and qua- 
lity may be reckoned Veitch’s Silver White, a good firm variety, 
the beat of the tall kinds being Wright's White Grove and Seymour's 
Solid White. 

Forty-seven reputed varieties were tried at Chiswick, and of these 
twenty-three were Red and twenty-four White. These, by the 
detection of numerous synonyms, were reduced by the com- 
mittee to twenty, viz., seven Red varieties and thirteen White, 
which it was decided were distinct. The following were the prin- 
cipal varieties tried and their synonyms :— 


Rep Vartretrzes.— Manchester Red (syns,—Sulham Prize Pink: 
True Manchester, and Giant Red}.— Plant of strong and vigorous 
growth ; height, 3 ft. 4in.; head compact; average girth, 12 in. ; 
heart very solid; stalks broad, thick, and fleshy ; a very excellent 
sort, and stands the winter well, This is the largest variety. [very’s 
Nonsuch (ayns.—Osborn’s Select Red, London Market Red).—Plant 
of atrong and vigorous growth ; height, 3 ft.; head compact ; aver- 
age girth, 12 in. ; heart very solid ; stalk very solid, broad, thick, 
and crisp, and of a fine nutty flavour. One ofthe best, Kimber- 
ley’a Red (syoa.—Improved Solid Red, Stuart & Mein’s Solid Red ). 
—Plant of regular, but somewhat spreading habit of growth; height 
2 ft, 6 in.; head compact ; heart very solid; stalk btoad, thick, aud 
crisp, of fine favour. Carter’s Incomparable Crimson {syn.—Car- 
ter’s Incomparable Dwarf Crimson).—Plant of close,compact growth, 
height, 2 ft. @ in.; head very compact, deep rosy-pink ; heart very 
solid ; stalk thick and fleshy, and of fine quality. This is the dwarf- 
estred Celery, aud a good hardy variety to stand the winter. Web- 
ster’s No. 1 (eyn.— Webster's No. 4).—Plant of somewhat elender 
growth ; height, 2 ft. 10 in, ; head compact; average girth, 103 i. ; 
heart aolid ; stalk solid, thick, very crisp, and of good quality. Lei- 
cester Red (ayn.—Major Olarke’s Solid’ Red}.—Plant of erect, com- 
pict growth ; height, 3 ft.; hand very round and compact ; average 
girth, 12 in ; heart very solid, blanching well for about 12 in. ; the 
inner stalks broad and thick, very crisp, and ofa fine nutty flavour. 
One peculiarity of thia Celery is, that of the core rising about 2 im. 
in the heart, as if it were torun toseed. This core portion is by 
mivy considered the best part. This variety, from its close, com- 
pset growth, blanches easily, and isthe best Celery for autumn or 
early winter use, bné it does not stand the winter so well, Wright's 
improved Grove Red.—Plant of the same appearance as Leicester 
Red, but somewhat dwarfer ; the head is also larger, being 18 in, in 
circumference; heart large, very solid, and good. This is an ex- 
cellent sort. 


Waite Vasietizs —Grove White.—Plant of strong and robust 
growth: height, 2 ft, 9 in, This is an exact counterpart of the Grove 
Red, but white, and possessed of the enme excellent qualities Does 
not stand the winter eo well as other sorts. Llucomparable Dwart 


White (syna.—Sandringham, Dean's Compact White.)——Plant of 
very dwarfand compnct growth; height, 24 in. ; head very compact; 
average girth about 10 in ; heart solid, and of a pure white; the. 
stalks, broad, thick, fleshy, crisp, and of fine quality, Thisis one of 
the best sorts, its closa dwarf growth renders it easy to blanch with | 
remarkably little earthing-up. It ia good for early use, and also 
stands the winter well. Seymour's White (syns.—Goodwin's 
White, Northumberland Champiou White’.—Pianut of spreading 
habit ; height, 8 ft.; haad large; heart solid; stalka broad, thick, 
and fleshy. This iathe largest-growing White Celery, aud apt to 
become pithy if very strongly grown, Prizetuker White (syn.— 
Veitel’s Silver White).—Plant of slender growth; height, $ ft. ; 
head large; heart loosa; stalka rather soft but of fine favour. 
Dixen’s Mammoth White.—Plant of conipact, robust growth ;' 
height, 2 ft, Sin,; large girth, 14 in., heart very large, blanching 
about 11 in., somewhat soft, but excellent. It atands the winter 
well) Haywood’t White Queen (syn.—Stuart & Mein’s Giant 
White ; Goodali’s Fiat-stalked ; Webster’s White).—Plant of robust 
growth ; height, 2 ft. 9in. ; head large; heart solid, blanching in 
about 14in., the stulks very large, broad, thick, and fleshy, but 
without much flavour, An excellent sort to staud the winter, 
Veitch’s Solid White (syn. Daneabury).—Plant of close compact 
growth ; height, 2 ft.6 iu. ; lead compact ; girth llin.; heart, very 
firm and solid, blanching from about 12 in. ; the stalks broad, thick, 
crisp, and tender, ‘A very excellent variety, and stands the winter 
well. Boston Market.—Plant dwarf, from 18 in. to 20 in. high ; 
jeaflets aimall, pointed and sharply serrated. This variety is not 
used to produce a single head, like the ordinary Celeries, having 
the peculiarity of forming a number of side-ahoots or small heada, 
which are blanched. It is suited for early work, and it begins to 
run to seed alinost aa soon aa planted out. Frise, Curled or Gar- 
pishing.—Plant of loose growth ; height, about 2 ft.; leaves very. 
pale green, and deeply cut or curled almost like Parsley. It is very 
ornamental, The leaves may be used for garnishing, but this 
variety isofno otheruse. Itis very tender, and runs early to seed. 





- val 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Tt is well known that anyone can grow Chryaanthemams sueli as are 
often seen tie: up like o bundle of sticks with the stema half denuded of 
their foliage, but to grow. them to perfection demands ski!l, attentiou, 
an perseverance, From the time the cuttings are taken till the plants 
are in flower they should receive no check whatever, but be kapt growing 
ag fast. as poesible, To effect this the following rules must be strictly 
attended to. The cuttings strike freely in a cold frame kept close for a 
few daya, but when the plants commence growing au sbandanca of air 
must be admitted on all favourable occasions. The planta must be pot- 
ted as goon as they become large enough, employing a soil composed of 
two parta good loam, one part well-lecomposed manure, and sofficiant 
sand ta keep the soil porous. The pota must be well drained, for al- 
though the plants require abundance of water, yet anything approaching 
to stagnation at the roofs is very injurious, From April till June the 
points ahonld be pinched out of the longest shoots to induca the 
production of sufficient shoots to suit the required shape of training 
that is intended to be pursued About the end of Jane the final potting 
should be performed,- potting them firmer than on previous oncasions, 
It is a good pian to plunge the plants half way up the pota in rows | 
alipwing sofficient room for s man to pass between them ; by so doing 
a uniform temperature will be preserred at the roots and the growth will 
be matared: - - | . 
Planta trained in tha erect form should be supported by stakes, one to 


each shoot, The training must ba systematically done, and the shozia of 
no plant should be allowed to shade those of its neighbour. Unless the 
wood is perfectly matured it is useless to expect fine flowera The plants 


should never be allowed to snffer by want of water, and they will be bene. 
fited by a damping overhead twice on fine days. The Chrysanthemam 
beiug of strong growth it may advantageously be supplied with stime- 
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lants three times a week from Jone till the bnde commence to anfold, 
when liquid manure should be withheld. If large blooms are desired 
one flower only should be left on each stem. As soon as the buds appear 
disbudding should ba commenced, retaining the oue that appears in the 
centre, thugs concentrating the atrength of tha plants in the retained 
buda. 





ALPINTAS. 
This genus, which belongs to the Natural Order Zingiberace, 
contain but few species of an ornamental character, most of them 
being more remarkable for the britliancy of their flowers than 
for the beauty of their fuliage. Fig. X. Alpinia vitiata is however 
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an exception, atid isa remarkabiy handsome, free growing plant 
that thrives most luxuriously iu thia country, The leaves are 8 to 


10 inches long, elliptic-lanceolate, tapering toa long fine point 


and also narrowed gradually towards the sheathing base, pala 


green, marked with broad stripes of dark green and creamy white 
running off from the midrib in divergent lines, corresponding to 
the venation. A. alba lizeata ia another handsome specics, in 
habit of growth much resembling the preceding, the leaves being 
marked with broad oblique bands of pure white. The soil can 
hardly be made too rich for the successful culture of these plants ; 


a mixture of equal parts Jonm, leaf-mould, and thoroughly deeay- 
ed mabure, freely mixed with coarse sand or fine charcoal dust, 
forms au excellent compost, ‘They are easily propagated by 
division, aud the best time todo this is when the young shoots 


liave made a growth of three or four inches in spring. 


Fig. X.—Alpini 


ANTHURIUM DECHARDI. 


Thia splendid plant is a native of New Granada. It is of 
robust growth, with deep green foliage and beautiful large snowy 
white flowers which are slightly fragrant. It isa remarkably use- 
ful and effective plant for decoration, its magnificent white flowers 
rendering it exceedingly conspicuous and attractive ; unfortunately, 
however, it ia rather shy of producing these in this country. A 
complete list of the members of this beautiful family, with notes 
on their cultare, will be found at p. 77, Vol. I. 


a Vittata. 
HYACINTHS. 


The following paper by M. J. Polmau Mooy, of Haarlem, was 
read before the Royal Horticultural Society, March 23rd :-— 

The Honorary Secretary of our Horticaltural Club has invited 
me to say a few words upon bulbs and bulb-growing in Holland, 
aod while feeling willing and even anxious to oblige the members, 
Iwill endeavour to meet their wishes, but the subject has been 
treated of so much before, that I must request their kiud indul- 

ence, 
: Bulbs or flower-roots have for 250 years been grown and culti- 
vated in the vicintty of Haarlem, and their cultivation has gradu- 
ally iucreased in importance until it bas renched its present 
position, Among the admirers and lovers of plants and flowera 
buibous plants have always found many ardent protectors. 
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No doubt the great and constant advance witch civilizagion 
has made iu nearly ali quarters of the world, has greatly aided to 
extend the cultivation of Mower-roota and increase the demand 
even in countries where 50 years ago there was not a single bulb, 
and where Hyaciutlha and Tulips were nearly unknown, 

An advantage which bulbs have over plants in general is, that 
bulls have uearly alla yearly period of rest, when they o.n, 
without much fear of injury, be packed and be exported to the 
most distant places. Anadvantage worth mentioning is that, after 
they lave doue blooming and have grown to their full maturity, 
they require only to be placed in a dry locality, and for a consiJler- 
able period require no labour or attention, A further important 
advantage of such bulbs as Hyaciuths, Tulips, &., is, that by artifi- 
cin) treatinent they can be brouglit to’ grow and briag out their 
bloom several months earlier than they would do when kept ou 
of doors and left to their oatural development, which for winter 
blooming plants makes them unequalied by any other family 
awiong living plants. 


Fig.—XI Anthu 


agsin are of a fair blue, others more watchet, and some of a vary 
pale blue. After the flowers are past the stem bears a round 
black seed, great and shining, from which, after sowing and 
protecting, the new varieties can be obtained.” During the 250 
years that have passed since the above was published there 
has heen a steady improvement in the size, form, and colour of 
the flowers of this plant, 

From the eight varieties of 1629 more than 4,000 varieties have 
been produced, of which, however, the greatest number have be- 
come extinct or out of cultivation. Many have been thrown out to 
make room for the latest improved aorts, from which about 200 
varieties only are at present subject to extensive commerce. 

The Hyaciuth is a general favourite in the most extensive appli- 
eation of the word, and the varieties in colours of different aliades, 
from the purest white to the deepest shades of scarlet, purple, black, 
yellow, and violet, are fully equal to that of any other florists’ 
flower. The Hyacinthe are usually grown for forcing into flower 
in the dull cheerless months of winter and early spring, when their 
delicately coloured flowers and rich fragrance lend a charm not 
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rium Dechardi. 





I must mention first of all the ao-much-loved Hyacinth, as 
being not only one of the most esteemed among bulbs, but also 
one of the most beautiful, although at the sume time the most 
difficult in cultivation aud the moat expensive to bring to perfee- 
tion. ‘The name of this genus originated with the writers of 
autiquity. : 

The Hyacinth is anative of the Levant, and was first intro- 
duced into England in the year 1596; but it was known to Dioscori- 
des, who wrote about the tine of Vespasian. Gerard, in bis Herbal, 
published at the close of the 16th ceutury, enumerates 4 varioties ; 
the single and double blue, the purple, and the violet. In that 
valuable book on gardening, Paradisus in Sole, Paradisus Tervestria, 
published by John Parkinson in 1629, eight different varieties 
ure mentioned aud described, He tells us “Suma are pure white, 
another ts nearly white witha bluish shade, especially at the 
brims and bottoms of the flowers, Others, again, are of a very 
faint blush; some are of a deep purple, near violet, others of ‘a 
purple teuding to reduess, and avme of a paler purple, Some 






otherwise to be obtaiued. They are equally desirable for plauting 
in beds, or io the garden border. When looking over the cultiva- 
tion of Hyacinthe in Holland, a matter I have atudied practically 
all my life, 1 must say that very great changes havea taken place 
during that period in the taste and opinions of whata good Hya- 
cinth should be ; and, as a matter of course, thia change has con- 
siderably influenced the varieties which have been propagated 
and grown. About 60 to 70 years ago there wus a taste in peueral 
for the double flowering varieties, and more particularly for the 
flowers with dark or in other colours striking eyes ur centres ; and 
[remember the time that a few beds sold by publie auction 
realised very high prices indeed, while the varieties thus sold at 
present arenot tobesfound. These double varietiea were mostly 
very small bulb-produesrs, which fact contributed very much ta 
their being neglected and to their loss of favourin public estima- 
tion ; while the considerable increase of trade and {in consequetuce 
of this) the increased competition among nurserymen and seedsmeu 
abroad, stimulated by the feeling of revival in al! branches of trace 
at the fall of Napoleon, our French oppressor, brought on a gradual 
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alteration in the Hyacinth fancy, as every tradesman—-excited by 
the competition of his neighbours—was looking out for the largest- 
sized bulbs among Hyacinths, basing their trade recommendations 
upon the general but erroneous belief of the general public that 
neta the largest bulbs must also produce the largest flower- 
spikes, 

tho amall bulb-producing varieties, however beautiful they 
might be, could not at that time find buyers, and growers were 
then compelled to meet the alteration in public tasteas quickly 
as possible ; aud as this alteration iu taste came rather suddenly 
and much more quickly than the slow growth and propagation of 
the desired sorts could keep pace with, prices at that time roge 
wonderfully high. 

Tu this race after large bulba among Hyacinths many sorts with 
very inferior flowers were brought out in quantity; but although 
these large bulbs did increase the general trade, and so for grati- 
fied the tradesmen abrond by a greater sale and more profit, 
Btil] did not satisfy the amateurs, and better large flowers were 
looked after. After large-sized bulbs with large spikes of flowers 
became the demand, the single floweriug varieties have been 
found more capable of giviug satisfaction than doubles; and 
when we compare the large spikes of the present day with the 
sorts we had G0 years ago, we can only be well satished at tha 
great progress we have been able to make. Although the double- 


_ bloomjug varieties have at present become. so neglected, mostly- 


because of their small-sized bulbs, there are some few double 
sorta which have pretty well maiutatued their position in public 
estimation, but their number is small compared with the large 
nittuber of single ones in cultivation, and their very great beauty 
will certainly enable them to remain very long as great favourites 
with lovers of very fine large flower-spikes. 


Among the esteemed double sorts J:nay mention Lord Wel- 
lingtou and Grootoorst, rose ; Prince of Waterloo, La Tour d’An- 
vergne, and Florence Nightingale, white; Louis Philippa and 
Garrick, dark blue; Blocksberg and Rembrandt, light blue. Of 
the double yellow flowers Goethe is about the best, but most in 
this colour are rather of small spike. Of dark red among the 
double flowers thera are only very few variaties, of which Louia 
Napoleon and Waterloo are about the best, but the latter sort is 
nof so full double as should be wished for. 


Among the single varieties we at present possess the greatest 
variety of colours, and among them we can now show superb large 
and handsome flowers, such as Garibaldi, Pellisaier, light, 
brillant searlets ;  Fianeéde Royale, Gertrnde, Koh-i-noor, 
Prima Donna, Von Schiller, red; Cariyle, Charles Dickens, Dr. 
Livingstone, Gigauten, Macaulay, rose; La Grandesse, Alba su- 
Pedideali Crown Princess, Madame Vander Hoop, pure whites ; 

srandenr & Merveille, Baroness Van Tuyll, Mammoth, Seraphine, 
blush whites ; General Havelock, Baron von Humboldt, Muster. 
piece, Mimosa, William I, black blaes; Baron von Tuyll, Charles 
Dickens, King of the Blues, Bleu Mourant, dark blues ; Blondin, 
Czar Peter, Grand Maitre, Leonidas, Grand Lilas, Lord Ragtan, 
light ines ; L’Houneur d’Overveen, Sir Henry Havelock, Charles 


Dickens, Haydn, violets ; _Ida, King of the yellows, La Citroniére,. 


Obelisk, Anna Carolina, pure yellow; Beauty of Waltham, Clio, 
Lampligiiter, Lord Palmerston, Argus, flowers with strikiug eyes 
Or ceitres, : 


Seeditngs.—All the varieties have been obtained from seed 
avlected out of thousands of seedlings and by artificial crossing and 
impreguations, which ia an occupation of very long duration, as 
alittle bulb grown from seed requires 6 or 7 years hefore it is 
of sufficient size to produce a good flower ; and when considering 
that this bulb, if found worthy to be grown on, requires 12 to 15 
or 20 years’ cnreful artificial propagation before a moderate 
stock can be had, it will not create astonishment when many 
times new varieties havea realised large aums of money. New 
varieties, in almost every shade of colour, lave been saved froin 
year to year, shewing improvements in size of spikes, in size of 
bulb, &e, batit may be worth remarking that iu all the different 
colours we have obtained improvement in size of hella, with 
the exceptiou of the bright scarlet-coloured sorts, which until 
now lave always turned out small marrow bella. If wa could 
obtain a Hyacinth flower of a bright scarlet colour like Queen 
of the Hyacinths or Garibsidi, with bells as large aa tliose 
of La Grandesse or Cloche Magnifique, what a splendid im- 
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provament it would be, aud probably in the course of time we may 
obtam this treasure. 

Between the time when doubles wera most esteemed ond the 
time when single varieties came into favour, a period of perhaps 10 
years, the always increasing demand was greater than tle general 
atock could furnish, and consequently the prices of Hyacinths 
increased every year, and it was at that time arather profitable 
eulture. This induced a great aumbor of farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Haarlem to try growing Hyacinths which many have 
done with more or less success, At that time land was worth 
only half the price that it is at present, and the most easy grow- 
ing Hyacinths were then artificially propagated to such a large 
extent that the stock overgrew the demand, and during the last 
3 years bas forced the market price of sucli sorts down to such 
low figues that, during the last 2 years, thousands of Hyacinths 
have been exported at prices below the actual cost of produc- 
tion, bringing great losses to the growers of this leantiful flower, 
while it has over-stocked the markets in several foreign countries 
where these bulbs were tnost used, to which poor circumstances 
the general depression in trade has iv course coutributed, 

Respecting the nse mace of Hyacinths, I may say that the 
greater portion of the bulbs should be potted about the middle or 
end of September in 56-inch potein rich light soil, and placed in a 
eold frame or under a wall, of where they can be covered with 
wooden shutters, or some similar contrivance, to keep off heavy 
raing, In either ease they should be covered a foot thick with 
new fallen leaves, aud being once well potted, after watering they 
may be left for months to form their roots, when the most forward 
should be brought out (some re-pot into somewhat larger pota ac- 
cording to the apperent strength) and the bulbs should be placed in 
a gentle heat as near the glass and light as possible to prevent 
the flower stems rising te an unnatural height: some care is 
necessary in the application of thia, or the flowers will be abor- 
tive. It should not exceed 50° for the first 3 weeks, but afterwards 
may be gradaally increased to 60°, and if the pots are plunged 
into bottom heat the same care should be observed, or the points 
of the roots will certainly be killed. One-third the depth of tie 
pot is fally sufficient at first, and if the heat is brisk they should 
not be plunged more than a few inches at any tine. 

When the flower stems have riseu to nearly their full beight 
and the lower heils of the spike are beginning to expand, the plauts 
should be removed to the lower temperature usually afforded by 
the green-house, and when the belle are fairly expanded the 
plants can be taken to the sitting-room, or wherever their 
presence is desired, taking care to protect them from sudden 
changes or cold dranglits of air, and the water given to tliem 
should be moderately warm. Instead of tle usual practice uf 
drying Hyacintha at once in the sun, I should cather recommend 
the method adopted iu this country—namely, to place thet side 
by sideon a sunuy spotof ground, aud cover them with about 
an inch of loose earth to thoronghly ripen the bulbs by the 
subdued heat imparted to the earth which surrounds them, Left 
in this position for a fortnight they will become dry and firm, and 
av hour or two's sunshine will finish them properly for storing. 

Propagation —The multiplication of Hyaciuths may artificially 
be done in two different ways. (1) By the bulbs being cut cross- 
wise and sprinkled with aand to absorb any superfluous moisture 
that may exude from the incisions. After a time they are planted 
in the earth in the usual way, when the mother bulb divides it- 
self into small bulbs. (2) By scooping out the base of the large 
bulbs after they have been taken out in July. After this opera- 
tion it requires great attention in watching carefully the process 
of propérly drying the wounded bulbs, because by uot properly 
attending to this the whole bulb may become mouldy and be lost 


completely, The bulbs thua treated are planted iu October, at 


which time the small offsets at tle base of the bulb are partly visi- 
ble already, and are then planted in the usual way, ouly with a 
alight covering of earth in a warm situation as much ‘exposed to 
the heat of the sun as possible, where the small bulbs gradually 
develope in the warm sandy soil, with the proper degree of mois- 
ture, aided by the climate, which about Haarlem appears to he 
very snitable to the growth and development of this flower. (3) 
In the most natural way, by offsets from the parent bulb, which is, 
however, rather a slow process to meet the present large demand. 

Tulips —The Tulips used for forcing require nearly similar 
treatment te the Hyacinthe, When placed in heat they should be 
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located as nene to the glass as possible, in order to prevent the 
flowers drawing up tov high, and the flower stems should occasron- 
ally be assisted when by their quiet growth they get enfaugled in 
the foliage. During iate years Tulips have become great favourites 
for planting out in beds, for whieh thousands are annually employed, 
making by their very brilliaut colours a very showy effect indeed, 
I éould dwell for a considerable tinea upon the history of the Tulip 
and the very unusual speculation, or rather gambling of which 
they were iu past times made the object; and in case my present 
paper should meet with your approbation, aud have given some 
little pleasure to some of my audience, it may induce me to try 
another paper on these and other sorts of flower-raots at some 
future oceasion. IT have no doubt thatin several ways my preset 
paper may be found wanting, but [ may be allowed to remiad you 
that as a forelguer I write ina language’ strange to me, As an 
ardent admirer of horticulture in every branch, stimulated by the 
earnest desire to do something to oblige the members of the Club, 
who may all be considered lovers of horticulture, fluricultare, and 
botany lu every branch, [ have ventured writing this short paper. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
Patox Dauwwonn1. 


Tn 1886 the Ploricuitural Cabinst of that yoar gave an illustration of 
Phlox then newly tatrodnced from Taxas, and it was represented asa 
dalt red flower, the pips containing five segments, bat ilt formed anil 
leose looking to the eye. Tt wag desecrihal-at the time as a very aplendid 
aniual flowering Phlox, a most. profnas bloomer and deserving a place 
in every garden. Since then e¢hanges have occurred in the character of this 
atill. most naeful and popular flower ; the dull colonred starry pips hare 
given place to those of mang brilliant aa well ag delicate tints, and now 
there is such a wealth of form that the most symmetrical Varbenas give 
rlace to Phlox Drummondi ia this reapect, The work of improvemant 
probably commenced with the first attempt at seeding in Europe, for 
the gardener, by instinct as well as from choice, selects the bast types from 
which to take his seed for future growing. Thus the type has grown in 
grace and beauty, while nature sitting at what Emerson terms “ the shin- 
iug fount of life,” bas lent hor quickening influence, travuiliug in pain ao 
that the man-ehild glorious might be enriched thareby,. 

There are now many farieties of this useful Phlox, They have 
been prodnoed from tima to tima, but all pravioas sfforts fell into the 
shade when that glorious variety, Grandiflora eplendens, waa announced 
afew yeara ago. This appeara to come as near a8 possible to perfection 
in the Phlox Drammonli, the brilliant vermillion hue, the striking white 
centre, the large, stout, and finely farmad pip, were all of seach rare 
value, that it seemed as if greater perfection could not be reached, 
With this came in conrae of time othor varietiea equally massive 
anil striking in appearance, aad the old type of Phiox Drummondi will 
no doubt soon become a thing of the past. Some pretty dwarf 
types aré also forthcoming, and will be found most asefal in the garden. 
A few years ago a new type of Phlox Drammon-i named Beynholdi, 
was introduced, but novel and distinct as it uadoubted|y is, it has never 
become the favorite with gardeners and othere that the splendid large 
flowering forms have How the typa Heynholdi, whioh is a manifest 
departure from the uaaal type of Pilox Drammondi fouad in our 
gardens, originated, cannot be clearly demonstrated, but it would appear 
to be the outcome of a chanca aeediing, It was first observed in the 
gardens of the Castle of Reinhardsbrann in the Graal Duchy of Gotha, 
the favorite residence of the late Princa Consort. Mr. Ernest Benary 
of Erfurt, in one of hia visits to the castle garlens, pointed out tha 
novel seedling to Mr. Heynhold, thea head gardener, and eventually 
all. the seed saved by him pasged into Mr. Benary’s hands for 
distribution.: It was in the autumn of [868 that it waa firet sent 


out, and it received the 
ifs raiser. 


name of Heynholdi in honour of. 
Since then Mr, Benary hse paid particular attention to this 
section and suocesded in saving several new varieties, which have been 
distributed in their torn Of these varietiss mention may be made of P 
Heynboldi alba with snow white flowera ; Cardinalie, a decided improve- 
ment on the type, the fowera being larger, of finer form, and wholly colour- 
ed with orange-scariet ; Empress Augusta, flowers copper rose with deep 
scarlet centre, very effective; Perfection, the planta having a ylobular 
habit of growth, and brilliant scarlet flowers; Striata, fine and distinet ; 
and Globoss atro rosea, with a dwarf gicbnlar habit of growth well adapted 
for pot culture, the flewere of a beautiful intense rose. Mr, Benary remarks 
that ‘the has found by experience that ali the varieties of the P. 
Heynhokli section era especially adapted for growing in smali pots.” We 
ato decidedly of this opinion, and strongly recommend them for thia 
purpose. They have one excellent characteristic in. relation to their 
culture in pots, namely, that they are ail abundant and persistent blnom- 
ers. Then there is a dwart section of the Phlox Drommonili that is un- 
dergoing rapid ant striking improvement, It would appear either tha, 
the dwarf growing type is being improved from the quality of the 
flowers of tha old form up to that of the fine beauty of the grandiflore. 
section, or thats dwarf type haa sprang from the grandiflora section, 
for it certniniy exiats The varieties are of great valae for bedding 
porposes, and when garlenera come to appreciate them they will drive 
Verbenas from the gardeu. , 

Tt ig dificult to rightly estimata the beauty and valae of the leading 
varieties of the grandiflora section. Specin] mention ahould be made of 
Alba, atropnrpurea, carminea, alba-ooulata, coccinea, violacea albo ocu- 
lata, and splenlans. The striped rarteties nead improvement, as there ig 
a want of-idistinctuesa of character and decision in the markinga, 

Daring the present year twovery distinct novelties have been intro- 
duced of this beantiful annual. Grandiflora stellata apleadens is the same 
in every respect as splendens, but instead of having a centre disc it bas 
a clearly defined star ofthe purest white on a crimson gearlet ground. The 
athar novelty, and oue which is probably the foreronner of an entirely 
new race, is P. Drummond i coccinea semi plena, 4 double or rather serai- 
donble form. The double blossome are formed by the addition of from 
four to six petals in the middle of the flowers, and it often happeus that 
both double and single Howers ara found on the same truss, ) 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

At last we have been favoured with a few fine days, and on light 
soils the main crop of seeds will have bean sown, though on heary clayey 
ground, by reason of the excensive wet, a suitabla seed bed could not 
possibly have been obtained ; such grannd should now be forked over 
and all seeds sown in drijls and covered in with light aoil, such as tha 
siftings from the potting shed intermixed with burnt vegetable refuse or 
leaf mould. | 


Canpaaga, OauLircvowsrs and other members of the Brassica triba 
sown early in September will be now quite large enough to plant. The 
ground for theae should be well dag, selecting if possible a piece that hag 
beea liberally enriched for the preceding crop, in which case no manure 
will be required, In planting give morta or less room according to the 
variety. For Cabbages the small growing sorts, auch as the Coooa-nat, 
may be pnt in nine inches epart in the rows with intervals of two feet 
between the rows: this arrangement will allow for cutting overy other 
one out aa acon ag they are ready for use. This should be done before 
they havo attained nearly the size of the remaining portion of the orop. 
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Stronger growing rarieties, such as Enfiold Market, -Large York and 
Sugar Loaf, may have the aame distance between tha rows, but the plants 
should be pnt quite = foot apart aud cut alternately as recommended 
above. The larye growing Drumhead varieties again require still more 
room, threa feet betwoon the rows should ba allowed and the planta 
placed two feat apart, or, if required very large, threa feet will not be too 
much, Canlifowers, Brosoli, and Bruseela Spronta should be planted 
in rows two and a half feet to three feet apart, and two feet from plant 
to plant. When putting them out usea little lime and soot to each 
plant, this will not only prevent clabbing but will also keep away slugs. 
In planting all the Brassica family amateur gardeners are apt to err in 
either not putting them in sufficiently deep, or ga to the other extreme 
of half burying the leaves. Ifthe former mistake is made the wind 
blowa them about in a way that doea much mischief, and if too desp 
they do not do well. Whatever sisa the planta are, they should ba planted 
so that the bottom leaves will be on a level with the surface. 


Bears.—The main crop of Dwarf Kidney Baana and Scarlet Ranners 
should now bé sown. Negro and Canadian Wonder are the beat dwarf 
varieties, and Champion is the beet of the Scariat Runners Whore long 
sticks are employed the rows of the latter may be six feet apart, or 
with short stocka the rows may ba 8 featapart, the plants being sloped. 
The seeds may be sown about six inches ssunder in double or single 
rows, the single rows being preferable, and two inches to three inches 
deep according to the nature of the soil, 


: Bser,—The principal cropa of Beet should now be sown, and ag this 
is a deep-rooting plant, the ground should be deeply dug and well pulver- 
ised. ‘The latter operation is essential for the generality of crops, and 
for none more so than those that penetrate deeply into the soil and are of 
a bulbous or tnberous-rooted character. The seeds of this vegetable not 
suffering from the attacks of birds or insects, like many others, do not 
Fequire sowing so thickly, bat safficiant seed must be pnt in to aecure a 
crop without having resort to Gilling up blanks by planting, for slthuugh 
Best will succeed when tlins treated, yet it entaile more tronble ; and in 
dry localitiss, in s hot senson, these planta do not root so freely as soma 
others, 


 Pgas.~=More Peas shoald now be sown. Whore suitable stakes are 
available there is nothing like the tall-growing varieties, not only for the 
greater quantity of produce they yield, batalso for the much longer time 
each sowing keeps bearing than is thecase with the dwarf kinds, especi- 
ally when they ara not sown too thickly, and with enough space between 
each row. Pess, of ‘whatever kinds, tall or dwarf, should now be sown 
much thinner in the row than was advisable earlier in the season, when 
it wos necessary to make allowance for the destruction effected by beth 
slugs and birde, ae also through the seed rotting, to which itis always 
more or less liable with the early sowings—ia fact, in many wet localities 
during the present season, sarly-aown Peas have disappeared almost en- 
tirely, Where such is the case, and only a few straggling plants coma 
np, itia better to remove these altogether, and sow entirely afresh, than 
tatempt to mend the rows, as the few that remain of the first sowing will 
come to maturity before the others, which will make a coufusion of the 
whole, A constant succession of Peas is expected in every garden, there- 
fore, sow at regular intervole duch kinda as haye proved beatin former 
years ; of conree novelties should be tried, but regard them with suspicion 
till fully tested. Great advances have been made of late years in the 
improvement of Peas ; still many of the old kinds can worthily hold their 
position with the newer kinds, and none more so than British Queen, Ne 
plus Ultra, and Champion of England, and these sorts should ba sown 
now, 

Celery. — Advantage should be taken of dull showery weather to plant 
out the main erop of Celery, If the ground is unoccupied do not wait 
till tho plants are large, a8 small sturdy planta take more readily to the 
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soil, becoming well established before we usually experience rery hot and 
dry weather. Single lines of plants in the trenches are the easiest to 
manage, The trenches may be 18 inches wide and about 4 feet apart. 
Take ont the firat apit of soil withont the shovellings and distribute eyene 
ly on each side of the trench, then thoroughly mix a liberal quantity of 
well-decomposed manure with the bottom spit, If either the bottom Bpit 
of soil is stiff and very poor, or manure ba ecarce, throw ont the shorel- 
lings, break up the bottom apit, over this thinly distribute the manure, 
and next aleyer of soil to work in with the plants. Do not cramp the 
root ahould there be no ball of earth attached, but lay them out flatly 
and cover firm|y with eoil, If the plants have been pricked oat as previ= 
onsly advised place the fiat balls directly on the mannie and cover with 


soil ; unless oxtra large sticks are reqdired a distance of 9 inches apart 
will suffice, 


Parantes ap Ontove.~-Paranips and Onions require a long season, 
and the sooner they are sown now, the betier, ¢ ¢., if the gronnd be in a 
fit atate for the reception of the seed. Parsnips enjoy deep tilth, and if 
manure be added, it should be placed at the bottom of the trench: sow 
the hollow-crowned variety in drills 15 inches apart, and cover to the 
depth of l inch. The ground for Onions should be somewhat firm, and 
if not. so naturally, tread or roll it, previous to which apply a surface. 
dressing of either soot, lime, or wood-ashes,the three mixed together being 
beat ; sow the seed also in drills half-an-inch deep and 12 inches asunder, 
cover by hand, and again tread or roll the grouad, in order to ensure the 
seed being made firm in the soil, The best varisties are Reading, or White 
Spanish, Blood Red, and James’ Keeping, 

Expiva anp Lerrouce.—Groand should now ba prepared for the 
principal crop of Endive and Lettace ; for these it ought to be well 
manured and in a moderately dry position, Do not overcrowd the plants, 
especially Knive, Itia no uncommon practica to plant these so close 
that there ig not room to step between tho rowa to tie them up ; planted 
thus thickly, the hoe cannot be used amongst them to loosen the soil 
end keep down weeds, The rows of Endive should be 14 in. or 18 in. 
apart, according to the condition of the soil, giving the most room 
where the growth ia likely to be strongest Lettuce, especially where 
the small Cabbage varieties (euch as Tom Thumb) are planted, need not 
have so much room, - : 


Leexs.—Thia in some places is an important crop, and in many gar. 
dens it might be rendored ao by giving it mura attention, and consequently 
better cultivation than it generaliy receives, and which its merits as g 
culinary root, unquestionably entitles it to. There are vario us ways of 
traneplanting the Leek : the following is the mode practised by ourselves, 
and which we have found it soswer very wail indead, viz. -~-In an open, 
well-manored, and deeply.dng piece of ground drills are drawn similar to 
those made for Peas, about 16 or 18 ‘inches apart, and in these holes of 
2 or 3 inches in’ dia mater ara made, 9-or 10 inches asnnder in the rows : 
in these the plants are placed upright, and at the time of planting 
sufficient earth in allowed to fall into the holes to covar the roots, 
When the Lecks are planted water should be given them, and occasion- 
ally afterwards until the plants have taken hold of thesoil. Thos grown, 
large und weil-blanched stems are obtained. ‘We have also grown the 
Leck satisfactorily in trenches ‘prepared similarly to Celery trenches, aud 
the soil drawn to the plant as they’ increase in growth and until the 
tronohes ate made level with the reat of the ground. 


Sprnacnu,—The present is a good time to make a sowing of either round 
or prickly Spinach to etand the winter. Select ground that was well ma- 
nured for a previous crop of any kind, break it up thoroughly and deeply, 
make it tolerably firm, and sow thinly in drilla 10 or 12 inches Apart, 


Henes.—Pot Morjoram, Sweet Marjoram, Thyme aud Sage should now 


be sown on ground previously well prepared for them by fine raking, as 
owing to the seeds being so amall they would be lost if the surface was 
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rough ; after raking, smooth the surface with the back of the spade, then 
gow the seeda and cover lightly with sifted soil. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Ansvate—These should all now be sown without delay. Many An- 
nuals are very pretty, but they often disappoint because a bad selection 
ig sometimes made and also because they sre too frequently badly sown. 
In a deeply stirred soil enriched with some good compost, they 
cannot fail to do well and beon the whoie satisfactory, Alyssum, 
Antirrhinum, Clarkia, Candytaft, Clirysanthemum tricolor, Godetia, 
Dianthus, Mignonette, Nastuartiums, Nemophilas, Phlox Drummondi 
and Portulaca would make & good selection for small gardens, Ff 
growerg of Annnals would not only sow a little thinner, but also-pull 
out the plant after they have grown, to make room for the stronger, thay 
would get much better plants and flowers than they now do. To grow 
Annuals successfully, great cara ia required in the proper preparation of 
the beds. If we have naturally a good light soil, a tiberal dressing of 
leaf mould and old cow manure will be sufficient; if however it is of n 
heary retentive nature, we should remove it to a depth of at least eight- 
een inches, replacing it by a compost of two parts good light fibroua 
loam, one part of good loam, one part of leaf mould, and one part of 
cow manure. The manure and leaf monld used in growing Annunls 
should be at lenst two te three years old, as, unless itis thoroughly de- 
composed, it invariably does mora harm than good. 


TRANSPLANTING ANNUALS.—feedlings of Dianthus, Phlox Drommon- 
di, Antirrhinums and other Annuals that-haye been raised in pots should 
be ready for planting out by the end of the month. Choose dull 
days for the operation, and water through o fine rose to settle the earth 
about the roots, In all such watering, and especially in the casa of 
plants at all tender, itis well to water nt the roots before all the soil is 
replaced, so as to have the surface loose and as dry as possible, For 
similar reasons, preventing loss by evaporation, &c.,it is odvisablo not 

to plant such things on a wet day or when the ground is wet, as then it 
gives preat trouble to get the trampled ground sweet and friable again. 


Peruwias.—These make excellent pot plants and are very showy, 
especially the Aaked varieties, both single and donble, They are rendily 
raised from seed, To hava them stocky and short-jointed they should 
be grown in a position fully exposed to the sun, and be ato pped frequent- 
ly to induce them to brank back freely and form buehy plants. When 
grown under shelter the stems become drawn. To obviate this as niuch as 
possible they should be placed in light airy positions, where they only get 
a amnali amount of shade ifany at ail, Tie pots should be plunged so as 
to prevent the sun from drying the roots. 


Pinxs.—If the ground be ready for these they may be planted out at 
ouee. The soil ahould be in good order, from being turued over several 
times, If this haa not been dona, better delay the planting a few weeks. 
It is a good plan to place some decayed turfy loam on the surface of the 
beds before putting out the plants. 


Buusous Paarts.—Achimines, Tydeas and Gloxinias that hava ceased 
flowering, should be placed in a ary position in the full light, watering 
them moderately antil the tops die down. Caladinms should not be 
kept dust dry after their leayea decay, nor must water be reduced too 
suddenly : they should be kept constantly with a little moisture at the 
roots so as to keep them sound, as when quite dry the corna are apt to 
decay. 

Gioxintas.—Some of the old Bulbs of Gloxiniss that were rested in 
August should now be potted and started into growth. Few things are 
so much influenced by the treatment they receive as Gloxiuias, If grown 
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in a why that causes them to be at all drawn up they are rendered al- 
most neeless, every'cate should therofore ba taken to insure their making 
a healthy sterly growth, If not already sown, a little seed should be 
putin. Few plants have been 60 much improved in recent times as 
these. Ifa good strain of seed is obtained eney will yield flowers almoat 
equal to the best named kinds, 


- _Evrworpia sacquintgrLora.— When well managed this is one of the 
best of all winter fluwering plants, either grown in pots or planted out. 
One of its peculiarities is that it makes little roota and is impatient of 
being over-watered, It is uaually short-lived when planted out, for al- 
though so treated it growa faat and gets much stronger than it ever doga 
when its roots are confined, yet it generally dies off anddenl y: this often 
occurs after a considerable quantity of tha shoota bearing flowers have 
been cnt, ‘The same is not unuseal with this Euphorbia where grown in - 
pots, ‘This points to the necessity of using more thaa ordinary cantion in 
giving water at a time when the reduction of tha shoots and leaves ren- 
dere the plants leas able to take it, When this useful subject is tarned 
out, the bed should alwaya be mach smaller than ia given to the geuerali- 
ty of other things. Where it is grown in pots, if the plants are strong, 
they will give a second crop of flowera from shoots produced below where 
the first bloom was fortheoming. Manure water in smail quantities wiil 
help the second flowering. 

Curseee Princlas.—Continue to repot or prick ont seedlings ag they 
‘he best position for them is under & north wall, or any place 
where they will not be exposed to the aun except in the early morning, 


require. 


Crneraptas.—Prick out seedlings and pot those singly in small pots 
that have been pricked ont some time previously ; these require precisely 
the same treatment as the preceding. 


AsuTiLons.— There has been a marked improvement in the varieties 
of these piants that have been raised in late yeara, espe: inlly in the more 
compact growth and freedom of flowering in the new kinds, The present 
is # favorable time for sowing seeds ; seedlings raiged now and liberally 
treated will ilower freely by Febraary or March. 


Proxine Roses.-—-Many gardeners ss well a5 amateurs are apt to prune 
much too lightly, especially when the growth is wenk. Close pruning, 
however, in the case of vigorous growera induces still stronger growth 
with a small display of bloom ; these, then, should only be moderately 
shortened, but the weak growers must be cut bard, or the growth will be- 
come still wenker. In either ense all spray should be cut out, the centre 
thinned out freely, and all straggling shoots with old wood attached ent- 
in to % shoot nearest the stem in order to keep the head balanced and 
vigorous, Young growth about the size ofa lead pencil may be cut to 
about three bade, the tarminal bud toe be on the outer aide and other 
shoots more or leaa in proportion. Tea Roses may be treated in the same 
way, or if the growth be strong the old wood may be cnt ont where pos- 
sible nnd the young tied in. 

For full instructions regarding this operation we beg to refer our rea- 
deva to page 239, Vol. I. 


Ross Bana awp Bonprers.— After the roots of the planta hare been 
opened out and properly exposed to the influence of the sun to induce a 
thorough ripening of the wood, the ground should be dug over, giving, 
where required, a good dressing of manure, which dig in ns the work goes 
on. Dwarf Roses, that are grown on the system of pegging down hori- 
zontally the previoua season’s shoots, should be ao treated without delay, 
otherwise only s portion of the eyea near the extreme end to where ihese 
growths have been pruned back will break, leaving those near the base 
dormant. Amateura whohave not adopted this method of Rose growing 
will not be disappointed should they give it a trial, as for goneral decor~ 
ative purposes Roses so managed are very superior to either full-sized or 
dwarf standards, or bushes left in an upright position, especially for beds 
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on lawns, where their effect ig infinitely prefernble ; but to reap the full 
advantages of the system, Roses so grown should be on their own roots, 
as then whatever growth they make in the shade of suckers is rather an 
advantage than otherwise, for these strong sucker-shoots make the best 
blooming wood for another year. Another matter to be observed in Roses 
thas treated is that the ‘strongest-growing kinde are planted in the 
centre of the beta, gradually coming down to the asides with such as are 
of as less vigorous disposition ; and where the woaker Tea sorts will suc- 
ceed, they should occupy the ont-sides. 
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COMICALITIES IN PLANTS. 


Thera is jack in the pulpit, the flower of the plant known as Indian tar- 
nip (Arisema tripkylium), ho could ever look at one of there singular 
blo-soms, saya a writer in the Wesrern Review of Scienca, without that same 
atirring the risible faculties which ane experisnces in perusing a parody or 
ciricature, or witnessing a pantomime? The very sight ef ona id provocative 
of mirth.. How mony times in my school daya did I chatlenge the teacher's 
frown by involuntary giggles of the whimsical look of the imprisoned Jack | 
Monk's booed of the genus Acouitum, has quaint, comical fowerg, sugeeative 
of an ot Iady’a bead in a night cap. The well known fly-trap, Dionea 
muscipuia, strikes the tuind with atl the effect of ajoke., The leaves of this 
piant ere fringed with stiff bristles, aud folil together when certain haira on 
their npper aurface are tonched, this seizing insects that Light on them, 
Seeing the lenf stand temptingly open, a poor fly pops in for abelter or fond, 
No sooner has it touched 1th feet than some sensitive fibres are affected, aud. 
the cilia of the top closes in upon the intruder, impriaoning him as effec- 
tually as if a boy bad taken him and closed bim in a box The pitcher 
Plant, or moukey cap of the east, although not particularly lndicrona, hag a 
Whimsical arrangement which berdera closely upon the haman economy. 
To the footataik of each leaf of thia plant, wear the base, iaattached a kind of 
bag, shaped hke a pitcher, of the sama consistence and colour as the leaf in 
the earlier atate of its growth, but changing with rege to a reddish purple, 
It is pirt around with an obtique band or hoop, and covered with a tid 
neatly fitted, aud moveable on a kind of linge or strong fibre, which, p.sa- 
ing over the handte. connects the vessel with the leaf. By the shrinking or 
contracting of thie fibre, the lid is drawn open whenever the wea:lior is 
 showery ordamp When snfficiant meiatura has fallen and the pitcher 
saturated, the cover falla down oo firmly that evaporation cannot anaue. 
The wateris thaa gradually absorbed through the handle in the footstalk 
of the leaf, giving austenauce and vigourto the planta, Ag soon asthe pitchers 
are exhanstad, the lids again open to admit whatever muiature may fall ; 
and when the plant has produced its gead, and dry season fairly seta iu, it 
withers, with all the covers of the pitchers standing opeu. The flower of the 
bee orheig is like a piece of honeyeomh, and the bees delight init, Then 
there ia the enapiiragon, the coralla of which ie cleft, and tarued back so as 
to look like a rabbit's mouth, sspecialy if pinched on the sbiea, When the ani- 
mal appeara agif nibbling Tne flowera of the cock'’s oomb, and the seed 
pal of the mostynia proboscidia hear curioug resemblance to the objects 
which have suggested Gheir unmes. Some kinds of the Mendicago have 
alan curious seed-pods, axme botug jike bee-hives, some ke caterpiil.ra- 
and sowe like hedwehoxs—the jast being itself an essentially ludicroas 
object.— Scientific American, 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Tt is n well known fact that many kinds of Vegetables ara enltivated in 
America to a much higher degree of perfection than in any other country 


in the world, and foremost amongst these must be placed Cabbages and 
Tomatoes, 


We bhava just received a trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties of the above from the celebrated seet grower Mr. J. J. Hi. 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early orders are 
solicited as the supply is limited. The descriptions given are those of the 
raiser. 


CABBAGES, 


The Stone-mason Cabbage —This cabbage is distinguished for its 
reliability for heading, the aize, hardiness and quality of the heads. Un- 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a market- 
able head ; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds, 
oe on tha soil and cultivation.—Price per pkt, As. 0-8; per oz. 
is, 1-8. | 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage.—Thia is, without donbt, the 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the result of ex- 
treme high culture. I have had heads, when stripped of all waste leaves, 
that could not be got into a two bughel basket, laving a diameter two 
inches greater! In 9 former circular [ quoted from persona residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and slao in the Canadas, East and Weat, 
expressing their great satisfaction with the Stone-Magon and the Marble- 
head Mammoth Cabbages, in their great reliability for heading, the size, 
sweetness and tendernesa of the heads. They had succaeded in growing 
the Mammoth to the weight of thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
ingtances upwards of ninety pounda, 


‘In a competition held last season in America, the firat prize Cabbage of 
thie variety weighed ninety-two pounds.—Prica per pkt. As. 0-8 ; per ox, 
Rs. §-8. + 

The Warren Cabbage.—<A variety of recent introduction : it makes 
a head deep, round, and very hard, the outar leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. In reliability for heading no Cabbage aurpnsses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 inches in diameter, 

in the competition above raferred to, the firat prize specimen of thie 
variety weighed seventy-five pounds.— Price per pkt, As. 8 3 per oz. Its. 1-8. 


' ‘TOMATOES. 


Tomato, “The Favorite.”—This variety possesses several advantages 
over any other, it is amoother than tha “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
late in the season. Does not erack after ripening like the “ Aome,” is of 
a darker red than the ‘ Perfection,” and is larger than either ; it has vary 
few seeds, is ripe all through at once, and is very productive. —~ Price per 
packet As. 8 ; per oz, Rs. 2. 


Tomato, “ Canada Victor.”—A symmztrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it has no green left round the stem (a gront fanit with mang 
kinds otherwise good.) Itis heavy, full meated and rich, between round 
and oval in shape, and red in colour; it will be found to excel most varie- 
ties in that most desirable charactaristic,—in earliness in ripening the 
great bulk of the crop.—Price per packet As. 8; per oz. Rs. 2. 


Yellow Victor.—A beantiful medium-sized bright: golden yellow 
variaty, almost perfection in shape, a great improvement on “ Greengage 


and other yellow varieties—Prica par packet As. 8; per oz. Ra, 2, 


Tomato, New Red Apple—A new very large, round, solid 
variety, of brilliant colour and tine quality ; ona of the largest rarietiee in 
cultivation.—Price per packet As. 8; por oz, Ra. 2. 

A, collection of 1 packet each of the above seven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or | os, of each for Rs. 10. 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS, 


1, 8, 8 § 29, Tiljuliah Road, Calcutta. 
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ON SOILS. 
SOILS FOR VEGETABLES. 


Tae rules which we have endeavoured to show the 
utility of, in regard to the production of fruit and flowers, 
are not applicable to the production of vegetables without 
considerable modifications. As in most vegetables it is 
the plant, or herbaceous portion of the plant, which is the 
vegetable, or part used as such—as for instance, Cabbages, 
Celery, Asparagus, Seakale, Rhubarb, &c., a rapid growth, 
which secures the qualities most desired, is what should 
be aimed at: and it can be demonstrated that an abundant 
supply of carbonic acid, nitrogen and water, which fur- 
nish the more important organic elements, is highly con- 


ducive to the end in view, coupled, of course, with a suffi- 
ciency of inorganic elements In the case of fruiting or 
flowering plants, a structure well hardened by a moderate 
growth, well ripened and well stored with seed-forming 
matter, should be the end aimed at. In the case of plants 
not intended to seed, but where tenderness and; whole- 
some succulency are desired,a different course has to be 
pursued. We are well enough aware that a majority of 
cultivators make no difference between the preparation of 
a bed for strawberries and one for cabbages, and never 
think of distinguishing between the differences of soils 
and manures necessary to secure the best results in the 
cultivation of, say, Potatoes and Peas, Nowit is just in 
connection with the different vegetables that a knowledge 
of chemistry, and howto apply it, comes to be of real 
service in the cultivation of the swil. As we have 
said, soils and manures to produce the best results, 
should be different in the case of vegetables from plants 
that are cultivated for their flowers and fruits—such 
for instance as Cauliflowers and Peas. These it is found, 
produce the best results when grown under the same, or 
nearly the same conditions that favour the production of 
fruits ; and the cause will be obvious to those who have 
read and understood the drift of what has gone before. 
Take Peas, It is a well known fact that Peas, though 
they may grow ever so freely in old garden soil, rich in 
humus, never produce their pods so freely; or with the 
same number of peas in a pod as they will doin a fresh, 
fertile, maiden ne If proof were wanting, we could 
produce plenty, but it isa patent fact, and 50 me cultivators 
actually grow their Peas in fresh soil yearly, experience 
having taught them that better results are attainable 
thereby. Now the fact of the matter is this: in old 
garden soils, heavily manured year by year with animal 
manures, and as likely as not large quantities of leaf-mould, 
there are not sufficient inorganic elements available to 
furnish material to form a heavy crop of Peas; or if 
present, they are over diluted with organic elements, and 
a growth. is formed incapable of supplying the matter 
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peculiar to their seeds in the same quantity as in the case of 


the loam that furnished inorganic matter chiefly. It is 
found that Peas and Beans contain as much as twenty- 
four per cent of legumine. This lezumine. is analagous 


to gluten, and caseine and fibrine, and in the cuse of 


tiinse found in plants, lezumine and gluten, (the  caseime 
being found in milk, and the tibrine in animal flesh', 


they are always associated with a definite percentage 


of ash or inorganic mutter. Now as the gluten is 
present in plants, so ia the ash or inorganic elements, 


and Peas being rich in gluten (we will use the 


word only for simplicity, as 1t makes no practical differ- 
ence} are therefore rich in ash; and as it is from the soil 
that thisisash derived, the air having sufficient of the 
other elements, it follows that it is the inorganic elements 
that should be furnished to the soil, which are required to 
form gluten along with the elements which enter into 
chemical combination with them, the latter being fur- 
nished by the air chiefly. Itis no indication that these 
inorganic elements ore present in sufficient quantity when 
it is seen that the straw is growing strong ; because glu- 
ten being present in less quantity in the straw than in the 
seeds, a sufficiency of inorganic matter may be available 
to form strong straw, and atill be insufficient to form a good 
crop of Peas. : 

On the other side of the question there are Potatoes, 
-which are very poorin gluten; and of course much less 
inorganic elements are sufficient to produce a crop of 
Potatoes than one of Peas. 

Then take Cabbages and Cauliflower. A chemical analy- 
sis proves that under equal circumstances their leaves, stem, 
roots, &c., are very nearly the sama, should their cultiva- 
tion be the same them. No. Why? Because the Cault- 
flower is grown for its flower-stalk with all its appen- 
_dages in embryo form; atd as we stated. before, the 
general rule is that the seeds are richer in gluten 
than any other part of the plant; and this gluten is 
often stored up in the inflorescence ready to supply the 
newly impreonated ovaries with the matter to feed their 
contents. Now the Cauliflower is a notable instance 
of this, for while the leaves; &c., of Cabbages and Caulli- 
flowers contain not more than thirty-three per cent, not 
counting water, the head of the Cauliflower often contains 
sixty-four per cent of gluten, Now it ia found that 
Cabbages grow freer and more succulent. with organic 
food present in the soi] than when it is altogether inor- 
' ganic, and so does Cauliflower. But it is also found that, 
although with a certain amount of orgainc food in the 
soil the Cauliflower will make larger and more succulent 
plants, they produce finer headg when the food sup- 
plied is chiefly inorganic, even with smaller plants. We 
remember once seeing Cauliflower plants that were plant- 
ed out on ground that got about two feet of leaf mould 
trenched in as manure—and the plot of ground was 
something approaching leaf mould without it—and they 
made the largest plants we ever saw, being about five 
feet high and six across. The variety was Karly Dwarf 
Mammoth,—and mammoth they were as regards the 
plants, and dwarf as regards the produce, as only a few 
showed heads at all, many not even doing that, and the 
heads very much resembled sprouting Brocoli; at the 
' game time a few of the weakliest plants that were left over 
were put carelessly into a spot which was thought scarce- 
ly fit for any thing. The place was nearly pure clay, and 
had had a large amount of night-soil dug into it the 


season previous. As we said, the Cauliflowers were put 
in carelessly, and carelessly dealt with, as the place 
was considered unfit for any thing. It was- fit for 
something however, and the Cauliflowers grew to be 
tha most splendid Cauliflowers we ever saw, though 
the planta were not one-fourth the size of the leaf-mould 
fed ones. The last described were well fed with inorga- 
nic elementa, the former with an overwhelming quantity 
of organic. Now, although a certain amount of organic 
food helps vegetables on in their growth, it ought to be 
remembered that inorganic alone is capable of growing 
rich crops, while organic alone cannot; and when inorga- 
nic 1s deficient, no amount of organic can be made to fill 
its place. Again it should be remembered that organic 
matter in the soil has the property of holding in solution 
in organic matter as it becomes soluble, which otherwise 
would be washed out of the soil, thus rendered barren. 
The barrenness of sandy soil is chiefly owing to the want. 
of organic matter, end no amount of manuring can make 
4 pure sand fertile In homely phrase, it eats it out of 
the soil. Properly speaking, its porosity affords a too 
free passage to air and water. ‘The oxygen of the former 
quickly resolves the organic matter into volatile gases 
which readily escape, while it washes the liberated 
mineral matter away as soon as soluble, and thus a pure 
sand, no matter how heavily manured, quickly becomes a 
pure sand again. This is the advantage which heavy 
soils have over light. The heavy soil contains the ma- 
nure for a far greater length of time than the light, and 
thus less manure is necessary for the former. This is the 
reason why itis wrong to dig in manure into light soils 
any considerable period before cropping them, though 
such a practice on heavy lands is generally attended 
with many advantages. There is some dispute as to 
whether it is necessary to furnish nitrogen to the 
soil or not, some holding that the atmosphere contains 


‘an abundant supply, others holding that its application - 


is beneficial. It seems to us that so long as the quantity 
of inorganic elements afforded to plants balances, or is 
under the amount available in the atmosphere, then a 
further supply is unnecessary ; but whenever the supply 
of inorganic elements exceed that balance, a aupply of 
nitrogen in some form is necessary, otherwise the plant 
is not in a position to make the most of the mineral 
matter afforded. Wemay say here, for the sake of the 
uninitiated, that nitrogen is a necessary element of 
gluten, and along with the inorganic and other elements 
form what is called the’azetised compounds found in 
plants—the othet compounds being called unagotised (or 
non-nitrogenous) and are chiefly hydro-carbons, such as 
oils, starch, sugar, &c, The azotised compounds of plants 
go to build up the bones, flesh, &c. of the animals which 
feed on them, while the unazotised aupply fuel to keep the 
heat of the body to # proper temperature. The fact is, the 
plants collect from air, earth, and water, all the elements 
of which they and we are composed, and the animal 
dissipates them to be again collected, and again dissipated 
in ah unvarying round,—Gardener. 
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Iv is stated that lemons may he preserved hy the very simple 
process of varnishing them witha solution of shellac in spirits of 
‘vine, Fresh lemon juice is thus obtainable at all seasons. 





Frow some recent experiments it is found that the pericarp of 
oats contains an alkaloid capable of exciting the mator-cells of 
the nervous system. ‘The total duration of the effect is stated to 
be an hour, after-whioh it disappears, 





TW pEAt has been subjected to cold of 106 degrees below zero, 
and to a temperature of 210 degreesabove zero, without destroying 
its germinating properties. 





' Bote CoLrure 1y Hottayn.— We quote the following details 
from the Illustration Hortirole:—In thirty parishes in the 
neighbourhood of Haarlem alone, an area of upwards of 595 hee- 
fares is devoted to culture of this kind, viz, Hyacinths, 231 
hectares ; Tulips 205, Crocus 74, Spirsea, Hoteia, and Dicentra 
collectively, 22 hectares ; Narcissus, 9; and miscellaneous bulba, 
59 hectares. A hectare is about equal to 24 acres. 


See 


_ Tae Soap Tree.—TLhe soap trea grows freely in Tallahassee. 
This trea beara a large number of berries, which ara about the 
gize of an ordinary marble, having a yellowish, soapy appearance, 
‘with a hard, black seed, from which the plant is propagated. 
Sometimes the soap is obtained by boiling the herries, but in 
Japan, and other tropical countries, the berries are used aga Biibe 
stitnte for soap juat as they sre taken from tha tree,— Burgoyne, 
& Co.'s Monthly Export Price Current. 


[re 


Flower Beps.—It is difficult to lay down any general rules 
as to the arrangement of plants, so much depending on the stock 
at hand. Massing of one or more varieties, with an edging, 18 
perhaps the most showy, but in asmall garden a general mixture 
will give much pleasure, ana will besides suit, in many instances, 
thia season’s stock of plants. Care must be taken to arrange the 

lants according to their heights, and afterwards to regulate them 

y pinching back where required. A bed of mixed Verbouns, 
if the soil is good and pleuty of moistare given at the roots, is 
very attractive. 


Tar Sweet Pea Foreven-——The sweet pea is now fashionable, 
It has not the gaudy, leonina beanty of the sun-flower, and it 
“jacks the tawny, titanic toggery of the Tiger lily, while ag a dol- 
lar jerker to the Jacqueminot rose the aweet pea is nowhere, but 
for neat, unadulterated reminiscence of the back yard and your 
first girl, with her hair down her back in two braids, the sweet 
pea sweeps the deck with a whole royal sequence of the boyish 
past,—Philadelphia Press. 


A new SaxuB—CaRPeNTERIA.Among the specimens brought 
home by General (then Lieut.) Fremont from hia explorations 
in 1845, were the fragments of a shrub, which Dr. Forrey recog- 
niged as new, and named Carpenteria, it heing dedicated to the 
memory of the late Dr, Carpenter, of Louisiana, who had done 
much to investigate the botany of hia native State. The abruh has 
recently been brought into cultivation by Join Saul of Washing- 
ton, D.C, and through hit it bas reached the cultivators of Eu- 
rope, Itis closely related to the Philadelphus, or mock orange. 
Carpenterta Californica is an evergreen, much branched shrub, 
which, in its native localities, forms a dense bush from 6 to 15 feet 
high. Ita foliage is of a peculiar pale-green, with flowers of pure 
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white, enlivened by the gold-colour of the numerous stamens, It 
ia aremarkably showy plant, and one that will be very popular 
wherever it proves hardy. In England, where Californian plants 
generally succeed, this has not been found to be quite hardy, and 
it has yet to be tested in this respect in our Eustern States,— 
American Agriculturiet. 





AppLes.—It ia stated that by a careful analysis it bas been 
found that apples contain a larger amount of phosphorus, or brain 
food, than any other fruit or vegetable, aud on this account they 
are very important to sedentary men who work with their brain 
rather than muscles, They also cousain the acids which are needed 
every day, especially for sedentary meu, the action of whose liver 
is sluggish, to eliminate effete matters, which, if retained in the 
system, produce inaction of the brain, and indeed of the whole 
system, causing jaundice, sleepiness, scurvy, and troublesome 
disease of the skin, ; 


Pr 


Mignonetrzx.—Mignonette (“little darling’) ia a universal 
fayourite with all Jovers of flowers, inciuding our honey-bees, 
Linngus compared its perfume to ambrosia. A native of Egypt 
and Northern Africa, it has loug been cultivated in France and 
England. In France it is called by its Latin name Reseda odorata, 
which seems nota little singular, while with us its French name is 
the popularone. Althongh regarded as an annual, it can be made 
to last several years in a cool climate if placed in a green-housa 
during the winter and properly trained, Its delightfully fragrant 
flowers will then bloom through the year. A prominent bee-keep- 
er estimates that one acre of the common miguonette will supply 
with nectar the bees ofa huudred hives. } 





Geren MANURING—Vegetable substances in their green and 
succulent state are powerful fertilisers when thoroughly incorpo- 
tated with the soil, A great portion of the bulk of grean crops 
is obtained from at:nospheric -scurces ; and after a green crop is 
ploughed in, the soil necessarily contains more of the organic ele- 
meuts essential to vegetable nutrition than it did before that crop 
was grown ; it is ricber, in fact, by the carbon, oxvgen, hydrogen 
and uitrogen, which the grean crop has obtained from sources 
independent of the soil. In like manuer, the crop grown after a 
green crop has been ploughed in hag the advantage of a regular 
supply of mineral elements which have been worked up by the 
roots of the fertilising crop from the soil and subsoil, and which 
in many instances, owing to their sparing solubility, are with 
difficulty obtained under ordinary circumstances.— Morton's Cyclo- 
pedia. 


New ZEALAND Foax.—The strongest fibre known, with the 
single exception of silk, is that of New Zealand flax, botanically 
termed PAormium ténaz ; but a great obstacle to its use in the 
arts is the diffenlty of cleansing it economically and perfectly, 
A writer in the Naturalist, who bas visited the colony, describes 
this characteristic plant as covering thousands of acres with its 
flag-like, aword-shaped leaves, often eightor ten feet long, ofa 
bright green colour, aud surmounted by banana-like clusters 
of flowers. The native Maoris dress the fibre for their own 
use with sharp mussel-shell; but the numerous machines de- 
signed by Europeans for the same purpose have all proved un- 
satisfactory. At presenta few thousand tons of Phormium fibre 
are anvually sold in London for rope-making, but it is imperfectly 
prepared. The invention of a machine by which it could be 
cheaply and properly dressed would be a fortune to the inventor, 
and add enormously to the resources of the colony. 





VITALITY oF Patm Trees.—In his German Garden Journal 
{ Deuische Garten-Zeitung) Dr. Wittmack, Professor of Botany at 
Berlin, gives a most striking instance of the longevity inherent 
in truuks of palm trees of the genus “ Cycas.” He says :-—“ In 
the large paimery of the renowned seed and nursery establishment 
of Mr, J. ©. Schmidt at Erfurt (Germauy), there lave existed for 
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the last sight yeara two trutiks of Cycas media, having a height of 
thirteen and sixteen fet respectively, and being, consequently, 
dali of uch dimensions as wera never before brought to 

urope. These two tranks, forming a portion of a large cargo 
brought from Queensland, were on their arrival in 1878, conrider- 
ed to be quite dead, but, for the sake of curiosity, they were, 
nevertholess, planted in the ground. Imagine the astonish- 
ment of everyhody concerned at finding that thease ‘mummies’ bad 
stuldenly returned to life, their crowns ornamentéd with wreaths 
of thick foliage, which ia now completely grown and affords a most 
imposing sight! It is to be hoped that thesa two scions of the prime- 
val vegetation ofan epoch far remote will continue to thrive, with 
“stature unbent by age,” and not again relinquish the youthfnl 
activity so suddenly displayed, and that a chance may be afforded 
them for making up for the loas they sustained during the enjoy- 
meut of eight years of 4omnolent beatitude. 





CuarcoaL.--Charcoal is mada into an excellent manure by 
absorbing from the atmosphere, or the earthy substances with 
which it comes in contact, ammoniacal vaporrs and saline 
solutions which are very beneficial to vegetation, and without 
which they could not live, Now wood charcoal, (for there are 
two sorts, wood and animal) as itis very light and porous, has 
grent affinity for vapoura, absorbing @ large amount of ammonia 
and 94 of oxygen. Ammonia is present iv, and is piven of from, 
sll dead and decomposing animals and vegetables. It is also one 
of the chief constituents of manure, without which jé is almoat 
worthlesa, Wood chareoal also possess deodorising, disinfecting, 
and decolorising properties, which are entirely dependent on its 
absorbent qualities. Seeda sown and planta grown in moistened 
charcoal, aprout and grow with remarkable quickness. The best 
way to use charcoal 16 to mix about half a; half with manure, 
or to carry the urinal water of stables and cowsheds and empty it 
on to a heap, or even let it steep in water from the dung heap, 
sothat it may collect and retain the salts and solutions which are 
necesaary for the well-being of the future plants. There is also 
auother very valuable fertiliser, but which must be used with 
enution or it will do more harm than good. This is acot, which 
contains from 18 to 48 per cent. of mineral matters, which are 
found in combination with it, consisting of the earthy matters of 
coal and of compounds of gypsum and aulphates which are 
obtained from the lime of the flue and the sulphur of the coal. It 
algo contains from 1 to 5 per cent. of ammonia; these compounds 
are for the most part very soluble, and enter into the composition 
of almost all vegetables, 
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ORNAMENTAL GARDENING —The word garden comes from “ girt 
ju,” and implies anenclosure. Gardening as an art aims to make 
this enclosure not only,a source of profit.but algo a source of pleasure; 
and this it does in virtue of the fact that itis both an imitative 
aud acreativeart. The earth is dotted here and there with spots 
of uncommon heauty, such as induce us to leave our homes for 
months and years aud wander far to see, The gardenet’s art re- 

roduces these geims and sets them down at our very doors. At 
other times, the gardener uses nature’s elements—-rock atd goil, tree 
and shrab, flower and green grass, spring and brook, cascade and 
lake, and light and shade—and brings them inte new and beautiful 
combinations, preducing the most charming effects. Ornamental! 
gardening aud the other fine arta have this in common they 
bring us continually into the presence of what is best and most 
beantifal, and so coutribute to refine and elevate and bless our tives. 

A cuuse of failure in ornamental gardening comes from the fact 
that proprietors attempt too much forthe size of their places. 
An old seklier was put under arrest for drunkenness. When 
asked what be could say for himself, he replied, “ Gentlemen, do 
you expect to get all the cardinal virtues for $7 a month?” If it 
could be understood tliat all the beauties caunot be crowded into 
30 feet front, much waste of labor might be avoided, and the 
pardener’s art saved from repronch. But worse than all else is 
the fact that so many make no attempt whatever to beautify 
the home, In many cases, this ia becanse people think it is im- 
possible to make a humble home lovk pleasing. But let it be 
understood that beauty or elegance is not the exclusive source of 
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pleasurable impressions; much that comes short of either may 
be really agreeable. The simplest, lowliest and poorest shanty 
ever built for tha abode of human beings ought to make the im- 
pressions of neatness by the careful removal of whatever could 
give offence, and the addition of a cleanly way of ingress and 
egress. Honsee that cannot be made beautiful may still be made 
to impress one as tidy, snug, comfortable, conveniant or homelike, 
and all of these are agreeable impressions; so that gardening in 
the sense of improving the enclosure, is as well adapted to the 
cottage ag to the palace. It is, iudaed, universal in its application 
and benefite—American Garden. 


Original Seticles., 
aaa rr rr 
AN EVENING WITH FERNS.* 


In coming before the members of this society and reading a 
paper on the subject of Ferns, E am not unmindful of the fact 
that there are present many who have had this class of plants 
under their charge for many years, and have attained to consider- 
able perfection in their culture, The results of their labour, and 
the excellent manner in which the plants have been displayed on 
our exhibition stages, have added much to the beauty and interest 
of our shows, whilst in private gardens where such plants are 
grown, increasing pleasure is experienced by those wealthy 
patrons, and others of more limited means, who ate charmed hy 
gazing upon these light feathery products of nature, at once 
elegant and graceful. That Ferns are favorities with most people, 
whether cultivatora or otherwise, isa fact that must be patent to 
all; and that they are becoming more continually sought after 
and admired by increasing numbers will be as readily admitted. 
If we take a stroll in our markets, or more leisurely stand in thé 
immediate neighbourhood of the flower stalls, we cannot but 
notice that many are particularly anxious that some fronds of 
Ferns may be mixed up with the flowers they purchase, special 
request being made that some sprays of Mxaidenhair may be in- 
cluded in the posy. Anon we rve others of a more venture- 
some disposition who will purchase plants of Adiantum cuneatum 
and Pteris serrulata and its varieties; whilst early in the season 
Inrge quantities of hardy Ferns, anch as Lastreaa in variety, Scolo- 
pendriums, Polypodiums, Athyriums and Osmundas are quickly 
purchased, and find a resting place either in the cottage garden 
of the artisan, the broad and expansive borders of our public 
parks, or in the neat and well-kept gardens of the wealthy. 

I am not unmindful either of those dwellera in our towns and 
cities where the atmosphere is inimical to the successfal culture 
of many flowering plants that charm the eye and delight the 
heart, who, nevertheless, have an ardent desire to come iuto closer 
contact with the mora lovely and ratiring of the forms of the 
vagotable kingdom, and set their heart apon the adornment of a 
window with baskets of Ferns, or a single piece of rockery cover- 
ed with moss and dwarf-growing plants, who by a wise selection 
and careful treatment, succeed in rearing a beautiful ease of 
Ferns, ever fresh, ever adding to their beauty and attractiveness, 
These ara a source of pleasure to the careful cultivator, whose 
labour can only be given during spare moments, early in the 
morning, or on the return home after the toils and anxieties of 
a day’s engagements. They are at the same time a mouument of per- 
severance and attention, and withal, an admonition to those who, 
with more spare time and greater opportunities, permit their mo- 
ments to pass away without having anything as a reward for their 
efforts, or the result of their attention and skill. I may hope, ere 
I close, to make a remark or two upon this branch of my eub- 
ject ; but in truth Ferns can be used in such a variety of ways, 
and may be grown under sucha number of conditions, that the 
limits of one paper will only permit me to touch very lightly on 
some of the phases of this interesting subject. J might speak of 
stove Ferns, greenhouse Ferns, or hardy species; or I might 
dilate upon tree Ferns, basket Ferns, Ferns for blocke, Ferns for 


44 paper read by Mr. W. Swan, Howick House Gardens, Preston, at a Mosting of the Preston 
and Fulwood Hor tloultural Sockaty on October 2nd, 
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cutting, Fearne suitable for pet culture or those that succeed best 
when planted out in a nataral manner among rocks and moss. 

_ I might speak of Ferns for exhibition, for the market, or for 
the dimuer-table ; of filmy Ferns, or give some directions for drying 
Forna, for all these matters may be embraced under the sahjeat 
of this paper ; and when all had been mentioned or dilated upon, 
there would still be a large sphere apread ent before na on whict 
individually we might try our skill—namoly, the putting into 
practice the suyggestious we may bave gathered, and endeavour to 
cause two fronds to grow where hitherts we have only seourad 
one We must tend, and watch, and cultivate our plants so that 
we get finer crowns, better fronds, and a greater number of them 
than we have ever succeded in growing before. During the past 
ten or a dozen years the taste for cut flowers for the adornment of 
the dwelling-llouse or the embellishment of the dinner-table, for 
button-holes for gentlemen and sprays for ladies, has increased at 
a very great rate, and with the arrangement of the flowers, out 
fronds of Ferns have been called into greater requisition than has 
hitherto bean the case, and so when the former are expected to be 
supplied in considerable eee the latter must not, under any 
conditions, be presented with a slack or atinted hand, I do not 
propose to-night treating upon any cluas of fowering plants. | 
trast sotne members present during this coming winter will see 
their way to the introduction in an essay of such subjects as zonal 
and show Pelargoniums, Fachsias, Gloxinias, Camellias, Cinera- 
rias, Calceolarius, Azaleas, Begonias, & There are yet many 
subjects, and volunteers are assured of a hearty welcoma, 

It would be a matter of considerable difficulty to enumerate the 
many species that are now known to science; it would still be 
more onerous to attempt to mention and describe the large number 
of varieties into which many species may be divided ; since spe- 
cies, varieties, and the endless sports that are continually appear 
ing, would be distressingly wearisome to present to you on this 
accasion. So, too, I think, would be the attempt to describe the 
many conditions under which Ferns are found ina stute of nature 
in our own land, in other temperate regions. and in the more 
Juxuriant and glorious stretches of country that are to ba met with 
in the tropics In passing, however, I may say onr own islands 
can boast of only from forty to fifty species. These are represent- 
el by a large number of varieties—as witness, Scolopendrium 
vulgare. This species, I doubt not, is known te all present. ‘The 
comitron Hart's-tongiie Fern is so much in request for ontaide 
planting, that most probably every-one present has had at one 
time or another the pleasure of building a rockery, and planting 
this an other forms, so that in a very short time a rustic piece of 
rock and Ferns has become established. This one species is des- 
cribed ina standard work as having no lesa than sixty-three 
varieties, each sufficiently distinct to have a separate name. 
I question whether even this number would now be sufficient, 
as there ia every rernson to believe that many fresh forms 
have appeared ; for if the seed spores of a distinctly created 
form are sown and well cared for, the reanlé will be that not only 
will the tufted form appear pee similar to the parent plant, 
but many others, beautiful and distinct, will also present them- 
selves, each deserving of culture, and sure to give pleasure to the 
cultivator. 

Ag it ia with our better known British species,so,too,we find that 
maty of the forms from the tropics will divideinto beantifal varia- 
ties, some crested, others bifurcated, all having a heauty peculiar to 
themselves. ‘Tho conditions under which Ferns are fonnd in the 
tropics or in the British Isley are very various. They grow in 
a profurion along the shady sides of old water-courses, on the 
cliffs, the rocka and hills. The common brake Fern, Pteris aqui- 
lina, is met with in wild laxuriance in the open spaces in our woods 
nnd forests where ihe fronds attaina length of 4 ft. to 3 ft.; and 
just at the present season when the fronds are changing from their 
usual green colour to the many shades of red, brown, and yellow, 
there are faw acenes ina conntry landscape more beantifal than 
trees and Ferns on hill and dale witha glorious sunset wrapping 
the whule in evar changing and continually bewitching scenes of 
beauty. 

I ay here just mention that the pent we are so particnlat in 
choosing and anxious to secure for the choice occnpants of our 
stoves is jast the roots and underground stems of this common 
species; and the more our samples of peat are ramified with roots 


and fibre, to the exclusion of those of heather, grass, gorse, or 
other extraneous matter, so much better will they be for such 
thiugs as Cattleyas, Deudrobiums, Anthuriums and other 
stout ronting plants that prefer a loose, light, open soil,- In 
the tropics many of the formes that have creaping, ranting rhi- 
zones are found growing apon treea where the rvota ran and ramify 
in inany directions, Associate! with Ferns in these positions are 
maty of the epiphytal forins of Orchids, such atove plants as Bile 
burgias, Nidulariama, inany climbing atove planta, &e. In cases 
such as these, which are very numerous, the filling leaves are 
caught in the tangled roots of the Ferns and Orchids, whieh in 
their turn catch the falling rain, and retain the moisture so need- 
ful for the support of the vegetable life we have jast allnded to. 
The Ferns enpplying the peaty soit, upon which the Orchids thrive 
open and free, permit the vast quantities of water that fallin some 
districts to pasa very quickly from the crowns and rhizomes of 
Inany tender subjects. Ferna having fixed crowns are more often 
met with growing upon the ground in shady places, where the aoil 
ia moiat and the flickering shade of the leaves overhead break the 
ingenuity of the atin’s rays, and cause tle atmosphers to retain a 
considerable ammount of jiumidity, Bearing in mind, then, the 
couditione wie which Ferns grow in a state of nature, we shonki 
endenvour, us far as it lays in our power, to assimilate our methods 
of treatment, and tha whole range of our practice in regard to 
these plants, to a uatural etnte—to the habitats aud environment 
of the plants wa have to cultivate, I, however, am far from say- 
ing that auch knowledse ia an alsolate essential to aucceas, as 
many fine plants are grown without the cultivator having any ac- 
quaintance with tha countries or districts whenca they come. 
Still, the practice is pursued, and fair resuite follow almply because 
earlier acquatutance with the plants was thna formed, and had 
been followed ever since. I think it would be well if we all had a 
better acquaintance with the native habitats, conditions, tempera- 
tures, and degrees of humidity the plants are subject to ere we | 
have thei to cultivate in our stoves or Ferneries. 


( 7'o be continued ) 


CORYNOSTYLIS HYBANTHUS ALBIFLORA, (Fig. XIT.) 


The genus Corynostylis belongs to the family of the Vielets, The 
present species was found on the banks of the Amazon. It is of a 
trailing or climbing habit, producing white trampet-shaped 
flowers, about two inches in length, guapended on long thread-like 
peduncles. These interesting flowers, taken in profile, present the 
appenrance of some long-spurred Tropmclum, while on the frout 
view they bear a resemblance to those of a giyautic Violet. 


DIEFFENBACHIAS. 


Amongst ornamental foliaged planta there are but very few 
gouera that have -risen so rapidly to a prominent position in 
public estimation as the Dieffenbachia. Although the first of the 
vareigated folianged varieties, D. maculata, was iutrodneed as far 
back sa 1820, it was vot till about 1869 that they began to attract 
much attention. The interest was probably first awakened by the 
introduction of the species now figured (D. Nobilta) in the year 
above named, Since that time many new and startling novelties 
have been sent out, but this grand old variety still maintains its 
own as beiug one of the most distinot of the ganna. In this coun- 
try, that is of coursein the plaing, the Dieffenbachia has fonnd a 
congenital bome, easily grown and easily propagated ; it ia surprising 
that it has not become more popular with amateurs, It certainly 
has one drawback, for, like the Drnesena, the planta are very liable to 
become leggy, that is they lose their luwer leaves and present a@ 
length of bare stem whichin course of time randera them ungight- 
ly. Fortunately this is easily remedied, and the topsean be removed 
as readily aa those of the other genus mentioned by simply remov- 
ing a ring of bark and surrounding it with a small quantity of 
mosg or light sou, which must be kept constantly moist nutil the 
roota begin to protrule through the ball, which will generally be in 
from three weeks toa month, they shoulithen be removed aud 
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potted in good soil after having first covered the severed part 
with a layer of powdered charcoal. This will prevent the exuda- 
tion of the sap, which would otherwise probably cause the atem 
to decay. After potting place the planis in a cool shady place 
fora few days, syringing them once or twice daily: if this is 
carefully performed, the tops of even the largest plants may 
be removed without the logs of a single leaf. Tha old stem 
if left undisturbed will throw out two or three eyes, and in 
course of time make a fine bushy plant. If however a quantity of 
young plants are required, the stem may be cut up into as many 
pieces as thera are eyes; these, after being allowed to dry for a faw 
hours, should be imbedded in sand, where they will, in the course of 
a few weeks, throw up strong vigorous shoots, when they must be 
potted into good soil. Jt is not generally known that the acrid 
juices of this genus is exceedingly poisonous, causing intense pain, 
No part of the plant should on any consideration be placed in 
the mouth, as it would cauge tha tongue to swall to an immense 
size ; for this reason the name of Dumb Cane is applied to one of 
the species of this family, D. eeqguina, The following list embraces 


all tha most beautiful of the genus, aud where practicable we have 
givea the year of introduction :— | 


D, Amena—One of the best of the many new varieties, Its 
oblong-ovate leaves are of a deep green, marked with very abun- 
dant elongate blotches of white and pale yellow, which are as clear- 
ly defined on the under as on the upper surface, (1880). 


D, Baraguiniana.—A very bandaome and distinct species ; leaves, 
bright light green irregularly spotted with white, six to twelve 
inches long and three to six inches wide, oblong acuminate, midrib 
pure white, petioles shining, pure ivory white. (1863). 


D, Buusei—This was the first hybrid Dieffenbachia introduced, 
and if still maintains its position as being one of the best aud most 
distinct varieties known, lt has bold haudsome foliage, the mature 
leaves frequently measuring upwards of two feet in leugth and 
eiglit to ten inches iu breadth, ‘The grouud colour of the leaf isa 
dark green, aud is mottled over its entire surface with large biotch- 
esof a very puie glade of the same colour, (a garden bybrid), 





Fig. XII.—Corynostylis Hybanthus Albiflora. 


runs oul into a feathered edge, and extends about one-third across 
each half of the blade, the surface of which is also freely spotted 
with bright yellow-green for about two-thirds of its breadth, the 
spots distinct or coalescing iuto patches of irregular form, The 
well marked contrast between the three colours renders the leaf 


D, Bowmanni —Loaves rich deep green, blotched with irregular 
parallel markings of a pretty light pea green ; very large, growing 
toa length of 24 feet and haviug a breadth of about 1 foot. (1871). 

D Braziliensis —The markings of this species are very distinct 
and the variegation very striking. Ground colour dark green, 
suffusely spotted with white and pale green ; a very distinct species, 
(1872). | 

D, Catderi—aA handsome and bold-habited plant, introduced 
from South American. It has oblong-ovate leaves, spreading or 
becoming somewhat deflexed, of a rich dark green, strikingly bloteh- 
ed and variegated. Owing to the ground colour and the varie- 
gation being about equally distributed, the plant is exceedingly 
striking and attractive, Tt has received a First Class Certificate 
from the Royal Botanic Society. (1880.} 


D, Chelsonii—A very haodsome plant; the colour of the leaves 
is a dark satiny green, the costa marked with a grey band, which 


variegation very effective. (1877). 

D, Costata—A very handsome plant with ovate leaves, 
which are blunt at the base, undulated at the edge, acuminate at 
the apex, about uine iuchesa long, of a deep velvety green, with 
distinct ivory-white midrib, and having scattered over the surface 
more or less profusely, a series of oblong angular ivory-white 
blotches. (1860). 

D, Delecta—This variety has mottled-green stems, and elliptic- 
lanceolate leaves, eight to ten inches long, having a green lustrous 
or satiny surface, spotted with a whitish variegation, The nar- 
rowish spreading and prettily-marked leaves give it an elegant 
character. (1880 | 

D, Eburnea.— Delicate light green, profusely dotted and apotted 
with white; oblong-lanceolate ; stem and foot-stalka staiued with 
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pale ciunamon and ribbed with ivory white. A very pretty species 
of close aud compact habit. (1868). 


D, Gigantea.—A very vigorous growing species of bold habit ; 
the colour isa deep rich green spotted with cream; stem white, 
mottled with light green. (1864), 


D. Imperator.—Thia handsome and majestic-growing variety 
was imported from Columbia. Its leaves ara about 15 to 18 in- 
ehes in length, by five inches broad, ovate-lanceclate, the ground 
colour anh hie fantastically blotched, marbled and spotted 
with pale yeliow and white. This variety shows ita true character 
in small plants, 

D, Insignis.—A bold-growing species, with a green stem and 
pale-green petioles, The Jeaf-blades are large, six inches or usore 
in breadth, obliquely ovate, shortly acuminate, of a dark-green 
egluur, with inregulur sogular biotches of pale yellowish-green, 





the blotches represented by white markiugs on the onder surface. 
Ti hag heen introduced from the Uuited States of Columbia. 

D, Illustria.—A variety closely resembling D. latimaculata in 
habit, the leaves banded with yellow, green and grey on a dark 
preeu ground, (1876). 

D, litimaculatu.—Leaves dark glaucous green, interspersed 
with white bars, spotted and blotched irregularly with yellowish 
green; petioles glaucous, stem erect, leaves deeply sheathing. 
(1871). 

D, Leopoldi—A grand variety with oblong ovate leaves of 4 
rich deep lustrous satiny green, traversed by a bread and stout 
ivory-white rib, which is bordered on each side through its entire 
length with a whitish band. 

D, mignifica,—-A very remarkable species, with large obtuse 
leaves of a clear preen, thickly variegated (following the direction 
of the secoudary nerves}, with blotcles aud spots of white, also 





Fig. XIII. —Dieffenbachia Nobilis. 


with a few yellow and light green blotches intermingled : one of 
the most beautiful Dieffenbachias yet introduced. (1884.) 


D, Marmorata.—Thbe leaves of this fine variety are from 18 to 
24 inches ia length and about 6 inches in breadth, ovate in shape; 
the colour is light green, unevenly splashed and spotted with 
creamy white, representing a variety of caricatures; the leaves are 
of a thick leathery texture, (1877.) 


D, Majeatica—-A truly majestic plant, distinct and stocky 
in babit, with boldlg-mart ed folinge of a rich dark green, varie- 
guted with scattered bright yellowish blotches, and having besides 
a feathery silvery bar along the central line; the leaves are ob- 
Jong-ovate, tapered to the point, a foot or more in length, and 
five to six incles broad. The bright yellow-green spots give it a 
cheerful and well-marked appearance. (1882.) 


D. nitida.—A neat-growing plant, remarkable in the 
group to which it belongs for its glossy leaves, ‘lhe stems are 
erect, the leaf-blade obloug-lanceolate, blunt at the base, and 
acuminate at the apex. Of a deep glossy green, marked with 
angular blotches of bright yellowish-green, The markings appear 


white on the under surface. It has been introduced from the 


United States of Columbia, 


D, nobilis —Fig, XI. The present is a very handsome species of 
compact Labit; leaves deep rich green, profusely blotched aud spotted 
with white, except at the edges, where the grouod colour forms a deep 
marginal band. Blade of tha leaf oblong-ovate, nearly two feet in 
length and uine to twelve inches bread ; petioles thick and chan- 
nelled pale green, transversely banded with adarker shade. (1869.) 


D. Pearcei,— A very robust species making a very handsome 
apecimen, The leaves are large, oblong-lanceolata, of a bright 
light green, profusely spotted and blotched with creamy white, and 
having in addition’ a baud of the same colour on each side of the 
midrib. 

D, Princepe.—A bold and handsome stove plant, of ornamental 
character. ‘The leaves are dark green with a few scattered yellow- 
ish spots and a silvery grey marking running through tle centre, 
that in the upper half of the leaf betng most distinctly developed. 
The leaf-blade is somewhat oblique, the narrower side belug most 
distinctly cordate, (1868). 
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D, Regina. —A very distinet and striking addition to the Arace- 
ous family, introduced from South America. It bas oblong elliptic 
leavea, which are rounded at the base, shortly acuminate, almoat 
wholly covered with greenish white, mottled with blotclieas of pale 
green und having a uarrow margin, and a faw atreaky markings of 
a deeper shade, The greater portion of the upper surface of the 
leaf blade, whose two sides are nearly equal in breadth, being of 
this pallid hue. With the faw but distinct dark markings the 
plant is very effective,and well entitled to be regarded as the 
Qoeeu of the Diefflenbachinaa, (1883). : 


D, Rez. —If the former may be considered the Queen, we 
have in this the King of the genus—a very handsomely marked 
plant, of free and vigorous habit. The leaves are closely placed on 
the stem, the leaf-bladea elliptic-lanceolate, unequal-sided, of a 
very deep green colour, passing to paler green near the edge of the 
narrow side, the whole surface to within about haif aatoch of the 
margin thickly covered with oblique-elongate angular white blot- 
ches which take tha sutne direction aa the venation, and aca here 
and there slightly vemed and suffused with green. (188). 


D, Shuttleworthti.—-A rather dwarf growing epecies with oblong- 
acuminate semi-erect foliage ; yround coloura very deep dull green 
with a feathery white baud along the midrib. (1878). 


D, splendens.—A striking plaut of great beauty, remarkuble for 
the lustre of its colouring. The stem is faintly mottled with dark 
and light green. The leaves have a thick ivory-white midrib, and 
the ground colour is of a rich deep velvety bottle-green, with a 
resplendant lustrous surface, freely marked with whitish striated 
blotchas, which stand ont in striking coutrast with the dark green 
ground colour, It is a remarkably fine and telling plant, imported 
from the United States of Columbia (1880). 


D, Triumphans.—A_ very desirable ornamental plant, one of the 
best of the many new varieties; the leaves are anis-spreading, 
ovate-lanceolate, 14 inches in length and 5 inches in breadth, 
durk green, thickly covered with large, irregular, angular blutches 
of a yellowish green, the variegation showing on both side of the 
leaf. (1878). 

D. Velutina.—Leaves of a deep lustrons satiny green, paticles 
clear white. (1877). 

D, Verschafelti.—A synonym of D. Baraguiniana. 

D, Wallisii— Leaves of arich, dark grean marked slong the 
midrib with a broad feathery band of light grey, ornamented with 
irregular blotches of the same colour towarda the margin. (1870). 

D. Weirtt. Superba. —Laves light rich green freely spotted with 
pale yellow grean; a very fine species of dwarf habit, distinct from 
any other variety. (1866), 
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What we term French Beans—the Haricot Bean of the French 
—are not of French extraction, but come from Phaseolus vulgaris, 
a native of India, which is mentioned as being in ecomm»n cultiva- 
tion in England in the year 1597. Phillip Miller of Chelsea, in the 
edition of his Gardener's Dictionary published in 1731, devotes 
a good space to the genus Phaseolus, and states that it takes its 
name from a Greek word meauing a long and swift ship, because 
the husk of the feuit or pod resembles sucha ship. His descrip- 
tion of the general characteristics of Phaseolus is well worthy of 
bein eoesligad “Tt isa ‘hen with a papilionaceous Hower, out 
of whose empalement rises the pointal, which atterwards becomes 
a long pod pregnant with seads, for the most part shaped like a 
kiduey, or oval; to these notes may be added leaves growing by 
threes on each pedicel and the plant for the mast part climbing. 
Miller enumerates several species ag cultivated for their flowers or 
curiosities, and then mentions three sorts of Kidney Beans cultiva- 
ted for the table in England, viz, the common white or Dutch Kid- 
ney Bean, the White Cnse-Knife or White Dutch Runners of the 
seed lists of the present day; the lesser garden Kidney Bean 
commonly called the Battersea Bean, answering to our French 
dwarf varieties, and the upright or tree Kidney Bean which 
woull appear to be the same as our modern Scarlet Runner. 
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Concerning the Dutch Boan, Miller states it was formerly more 
cultivated in England than at the time he was writing (150 years 
ago), but it was the chief sort grown in Holland, en whenos 
probably it has the name of Dutch Kidney Bean. He alludes to 
itas “a tall growing variety, rising toa very great height” re- 
quiring to be supported by very tall stakes, which trouble rendered 
it difficult to cuitivate the sort in plenty ; and the Beans being 
much broader than the small aort renders them less valuable in the 
London marketa, which I suppose occasioned their being neglected 
in England.” The dwarf type was preferred in many gardens 
then as now, because “ the plant never rambles too far, but is al- 
ways of moderate growth, so that the air can pass between the 
rows and keep tham from rotting; it is alao a plentiful benrer, and 
the best Bean, of all the rest for eating.” In these days the Sourlet 
Runner is generally revarded as the best flavoured Bean, thongh 
Miller thought they did not eat so firm and crisp as the common- 
ly cultivated dwarf Beans. 

The Searlet Runner was introduced from South America in the 
year 1633, at a time when the question of the royal privilege in 
England was shaping itself into the form which eventually 
brought Charles I. to the scaffold. It is supposed thatthe Senrict 
variety, which grows so tall and is so prolific, was first cultivated 
ebout that time by Tradescant, the celebrated gardener at Lambeth. 
It was then, we are told,in so great repute for its flowers that 
they formed the lesnding ornament inthe nosegay of the ladies; 
and it seems to have kept its place only as an ornamental plant 
for nearly a hundred years, as its leguines were seldom used as 
an edible substance antil brought into notice by Miller of 
Chelsen in the eighteuth century. 

It is difficult to discover any reliable information aa to the ori- 
gin of, andthe times when, the leading varieties of the dwarf 
French or Kidney Beans were introdaced to commerce, The 
earliest seed catalogue I can put my hand on—that of James Cur- 
ter, 238, High Holborn, published in 1842—simply states, “Kid- 
ney Beans, dwarfs and runners, in sets; and this practice of 
cataloguing appears to have been common at that time. In 
Measrs. Peter Lawson & Sons’ seed list, published in 1852, there is 
a list of varieties of dwarf Kidney Beans, and the Dun, Negro, 
Canterbury, Fulmers’ Early, and Wilmot’s Early, appear in thie 
list. As far back as 1836 1 find that the light or Karly Dun, and 
the dark or liver-colour Dun, were mentioned as early varieties, 
very hardy and productive; the dwarf Negro, or Biuck Kidney 
Bean, “as much esteemed both in this country and the Continent 
for its green pods,” an opinion qnite as freely held at this distance 
of time-—nearly half a ceutury ; and the Negro was at that time 
very much used for food by the black pepulation in the Brazils. 
The dwarf Canterbury, with its small clear white seed, was then as 
now a well-known dwarf early sort, but rather unproductive in 
some cases; still itis an esteemed sort for an sarly crop, the young 
pods being very tender. Fuimer'a Early was ulso in cultivation 
then, but Wilmot’s Early appears to have been a later introduc- 
tion; and both these are littl grown in our days, except by 
some of the older school of gardeners. 

There are nowa great many varieties of dwarf French Beans, 
The Royal Horticultural Society’s trial of dwarf Beans at Chiswick 
in 1877 included forty-two distinet varieties, many of which were 
received under almost innumerable synonyms. It is worthy of 
notice that Kidney Beana are in increased demand every year; and 
it ia believed that the increase, though ewing to 4 great extent to 
the growth of the population, is alao occasioned in part by a greater 
appreciation of Beans as an article of food. 

ne of our leading wholesale seed houses states that they get 
through from 2000 to 3000 bushels of Kidney Beans avery year ; 
the demand rising higher as the baal roll round. The two most 
esteemed market Beans are the Early Dan and the Negro, with 
the Canadian Wonder, Williams’ Early Prolific, aod Osborn’s For- 
cing also in good demand. The two last-named are improved 
speckled varieties, and they have proved to be of excellent quality 
and improved value over many other new introductions during the 
past few years. Market gardeners are found sticking to the Dun 
and Negro, becanse early reliable croppers, quick to turn in, and 
the earliest tobe putin the market. Both the dwarf and long- 
poded Negro Beans sre in great demand ; the long-poded Beans 
of one of the large seed houses ia of a peculiar small-seeded stock. 
The long-pod Negro isa selection from the old dwarf type. 
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Mesgrs, Hurst & Son have put inte commerce a monster Negra 
Kidney Bean, which is a greatly improved variety, suid to rival 
the Canadian Wonder in length of a and good quality : it is said 
to be very early and extremely prolific, and was considered by the 
Royal Horticultural Society worthy of its First-class Certificate of 
Merit. The Canadian Wonder French Bean ia now grown b 
almost every gardener, and it is, in consequence, in great demand. 
A leading wholesale house requires at ieast 500 bushela every 
year. Good judges of dwarf Beans assert that the Canadian Won- 
der ia distinct irom the Crimson or Scarlet Flageolet of the 
French, and an older type, viz, Cutbush’s Giant Dwarf Beun, 
though much like it in the dry state, but has a more erect rather 
than aspreading growth, and the pods more obtuse at the points. 
How it originated Mr. Cutbush is unable to say ; a few seeda were 
given to him nearly thirty years ago, and be bas grown the stock 
continuowsly up to this time. 

It may interest some to know that the White Advancer Bean is 
identical with the White Flageolet; that Best of All is simply a good 
stock of the old Sion House Forcing and that the old round-seeded 
China Kidney Bean, which is marked in a very handsome manner, 
is atilla favourite variety : it is also known as the Robin’s Ege. It 
weal be stated that the pale Dun and the dwarf Nepro are still stand- 

rd varieties ; and that the following may be regarded as acceptable 
improvements on the sorts generally cultivated, viz., Williama’ Dwarf 
Prolific, Osborn’s Forciug, Canadian Wonder, and the Monster Ne- 





The wax-podded Beans, both dwarf and runner, introduced a fow 
ears ago, with their singular looking yellow pods, though awarded 
Virst-c aga Certificates of Merit, were never better than garden toys. 
There was a kind of un-English look about them, and they are now 
in but small demand ; while their table quality was no doubt a little 


ovyer-rated.—. D. 
(To be continued.) 
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This is & month of sowing and transplanting. Ifthe weather 
be dry, theo the seeds require moisture, and in order to best ensure 
it, let the ground be deeply dug, levelled and sown with as much 
expedition as possible so as to prevent it from parting with its 
moisture ; 4 mat or some litter placed over it until the seeds begin 
to germinate will also be found useful in periods of drought. The 
hoe shonld be in constant use, and all weeds aod vegetable refuse 
should be collected into n heap, where by mixing it with-lime and 
by means of frequent turuing insecé life, and also that of the seeds 
of weeds, may be destroyed aud decomposition accelerated, 
Hoeing and surface stirring should be vigorously persevered in, 
and slige and inseots should be keptin cleck by means of dress- 
ings of soot and lime, 


PuastTinc Caspaags, &¢.—Another hatch of Cabbages, 
Canliflowers, Savoys and Brussels Sprouts should now be pha 
it isa much batter practice to plant twice, at intervala of about a 
fortnight, than to make ouly one planting. If all goes well 
with those that were put out the earliest, they will be considerably 
in advance of such as are planted now, any blanks that have taken 
placa in the ranks of those first planted should immediately ba 
filled up with plants of the respective varieties taken from the 
nursery beds, Look well after grubs, which are very destructive 
to the roots of these subjects, their presence at the roots of indivi- 
dual plants being indicated by the leaves of the latter becoming 
sickly and flabby; this should lead to the finding and destruc- 
tion of the enemy, aud aa before atated, the making good of 
the blanks thus caused, Tkon the hoe between the plants with 
an view to accelerating their growth and cutting down the small 
weeds—n procedure to be persevered In amongst sinmilar plants 
with the same object in view, 


Beet.—Tiin the main crop before the plants get so large as-to 
interfere with their growth, 9 inches apart in the rows will gene- 
rally be fonnd sufficient, but for the more vigorous growing kinds 
12 inches may be allowed. 
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Exprvie.—Transplaut Badive when large enough 15 inches apart 
every way, maintaining successional supplies of this, also af 
Lettuoes, Radishes, and Turuips by occasional sowings, aud to in- 
mire exops of fine quahty they must be regularly supplied with 
water in dry weather, — | . 

Carrors—Advancing crops of Carrots should be again looked 
over t see that they are not left too thick, especially the main 
sowing. Turnips also will require attention in this respect, 
Thera are few crops that suffer so much as this if allowed to stand 
too close together, as when in this state they run to leaf, forming 
bulbs that are not only small, but very inferior in quality. 


Lrrrvces.---Plant out Lettuces that have been sown in the 
open ait as soon as they are large enough to handle; if they are 
removed to the placa where they ara to be grown when the laayes 
are about 14 inches long they anffer muck leas than if allowed to 
get much larger befora removal. Upon thisin a great measure, 
depends their ability to stand long without running to seed, 
Much also depends ou their receiving plenty of water until they, 
have taken firm hold of the soil 


Onions required ta be very large may now be provided with 
a deep well-inanured bed in a rather dry position. Transplaut 
inte this bed, putting the bulbs uine inches apart: if only service- 
able bulls be required, put them six inches apart. After planting, 
strew wood ashes or fiue siftings of charred rubbish over the bed, , 


PaRSNIPS—Shenld at once receive all the thinning they will 
need, Spinach ouglit ta be thinned as soon as it is large enough 
to handle, This vegetable is often ueglected by not receiviug 
sufficient room, in which casa the produce does not approach in 
quality to that which it attaina when each plant is allowed to, 
stand 61n, or 8in, apurt in the rows; go treated the leave will be 
three times the size and substance of a crowded crop. 


Peas aND Beans.—Continue to make succesaioual sowings of: 
these ab intarvals of ten days or a fortnight, tha earlier crops should 
now be ready fur staking ; this operation should not be delayed, 
too long, otherwise the crop is very liable to be injured. 


Apvancixea Crors.— When the ground is dryon the surface 
any that haa been cropped fer some tame should be hoad over aa 
soon aa there is any appearance of weeds; by thus disturbing 
them directly they vegetate much less labour is involved ia their 
destrirotion than tf they be permitted to attain a considerable size. 
Use the implement frecsty, so as to stir the ground 2in. or Sin 
deep, leavimg the top as loose aud open as possible, which will 
agaist the growth of tha crope. , 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


ANNUALS.—This ont seedlings of these that were sown in the 
open ground, and guard them from slugs by dustings of fresh lime, 
or by laying down small patches of bran, which they soon find 
out, and late at night or early in the morning -may.be caught pur- 
loining theaame. Prick out all advancing seedlings of Pansies, 
Asters, Wallflowers, Stocks, Bverlastings, Sweet Williams, &c. It 
is @ Very Common occurrence tosee the seedlings left in the seed 
pans or seed beds until they are ao weakened by overcrowding 
as to be of little vaine. IPf the soil in which they are to be planted 
he of a heavy adhesive nature, it must be made lighter by the ad- 
dition of sand aod decomposed vegetuble matter, ao that tha plants 
may be a to root freely, which they will uever do in a very tena- 
cious soil, 


Daniias.—The plants must now be planted outif this haa not 
already been done, The plan of putting the permanent sticks 
first at the place where the Duahiia is to be planted is the best one, 
and the plants must be fastened to the sticks as scon aa possible 
after they are putout. Best resulta follow the retention of a 
single stem only to each clump. The Dahlia revela in well-cul- 
‘tivated and rich soil, and can only -be induced to produce fine 
blooms under these conditions ; therefore the plot set apart for 
the culture of these flowers should he deeply trenched, working in 
at the same time a liberal quantity of mauure. A very good 
dressing is eld cow manure broken up finely when in a semi-dry 
state, mixed with an equal quantity of horse droppings whieh 
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have been turned overa few times and rendered rather dry. 
Tle addition of some fresh soot is also beneficial. This should 
he worked well in and mixed with the soil. For growing 
Dahlias in pots the above compost mixed with an equal quantity 
of good loam will be found to answer admirably. 


CaLapDiom Topers.—LThese should now be gradually dried off: 
where space is available they may be allowed to remain in the 
ots, or they can be stored in sand and kept in any cool position, 
Do not however allow the saud to become dust dry, a very slight 
degree of moviature will materially assist in retaining the tubers 
plump and freah. 


Prunine Rosss.—This operation should be pushed on as vigor- 
ously as poasibie where it has not already been completed. 


’ Prruniss.—These plants do not generally receive the attention 
they deserve, a bed of Petunias is both beautiful and interesting, 
specially if the coloura be well intermixed ; a packet of seed of. 
auy good strain willafford a vast amount of variety. A bed of the 
double kinds, when the plants make good growth, is strikingly ef- 
fective, the colours being soft, delicate and harmonious. 


SHRUBBERIES.— Borders in which plants are growing should be 
lightly forked over, and if the soil ia exhausted a dressing of loam, 
teaf-mould, or rotten manure should be added according to require- 
ments, Suine plauts need more water thau others, and tm such 
eases, neatly formed basins of soil should be made around them 
so.ag to retain sufficient for their wants without overflowing. 


CaMELLYAS in pots should now be swelling their buds, and must oct 
be allowed to watt for water ; care, however, must be taken not to 
supply it too freely, otherwise the buds are liable to drop off. An 
decasional dose of weak liquid manure will algo he found very 
beneficial to the development of the buds, Bulbous plants that 
require reat muat have less water given them, aud be removed to 
a cool dry place. | 


Orcurps.—The majority of Orchids will now require to be rest- 
ed to ensure the proper ripening of the season's growth. Deciduous 
species should be placed in a cool dry situation and water entirely 
withheld ; this, however, should be done gradually, ferides, Sac- 
colabiums, Phalsnopsis, and similar species require different treat- 
ment; they should never be allowed to become entirely dry, but 
water sufficient to keep the foliage firm, plump and healthy—and no 
more—must be supplied them regularly. Do not attempt to keep 
them growing on; this is a mistake that is frequently made by 
amateur ee ae unacquainted with this genera, and which if 
persevered in effectually preveuts the plants blooming the follow- 
ing season. 
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Goarrespondence. 





ee 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “INDIAN GABDENER.” 

Dear Sir,—lb would be of much interest to your readers in this part 

of the globe, if you would occasionally give special articles on the trent- 


ment flowers, vegotables, &c, &c., should receive in Burmah. 
There are geveral gentlemen here, amongst whom T would name Mr, 


:J. 1, C. Hardinge, the worthy Secretary of our Agri-Horticultural Society, 





[November 9, 1886. 


who I am sure would be glad to communicate their interesting expe- 
riences, were you to address them on the matter. 
| | “ KanpaNayer.” 


NotTz.—Wea should only be too glad if the gentleman named, or any other 
among tha many enthusiastic amateurs in Rangoon, could be induced te give 
our Teaders the benefit of their expericucea We have from time to time ad- 
dressed almost every one of the residenta, who we koow take any interest 
in the subject, on this point, but our persuasive powers have hitherto failed to 

rdouce a favourable result, But then gardenere are proverbially — modest race, 
probably owing to tha rage Be set them by tha first gardener, Adam), and there 
ia nothing they appear to dread more than to be suspected of being afflicted 
with the disease cacaties scribendi—Kd. I, &, 





NOTICE TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


All matter intended for pablication, and all questiona to be replied to should 
be sent in not later than the Friday pravioua to the day of publication. Ali com- 
munications should be written on one side of tha paper only. It is also requested 
that correspondenta forward their name and address, not for publicaton, 
anlesa they wish it, bat for the sake of that mutual confidence which should exist 
betreen tha Editor and thous who address him. We decliue uoticing say 
communication that ia not accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 
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FORESTRY IN JAPAN, 


Within the last few poara nn itaportant experiment has been made inthe 
introduction inte Japan of the seeda of trees and abrubsa from other couutries 
Taa ip extensively oultivated, bus it was only in 1879 that the fist coffee 
berries wore brought from the Sandwich Islands and planted in Japan, 
and great hopes are antertained of tha anuecess of thia expearimeut from a 
commercial point of view. Tne Ciuchona trea was introduced from India 
in 1978, but the climate of Japan does uct appear to be favourabis to it; 
and in 1880 large iraportations of foreat treaa were made from Europe aud 
America, and planted iu the experimental gardeus of the forestry depart- 
meut at Tokio, Some were failures, and cthers took favourably to the couutry 
—the list including several Fira, Oake, and Maples, the Birch, the Gerinen 
Larch, Lims, Asa, Pinua Wabbiana, aud other trees, which will, in time, 
form an important addition to the timber supply of the country, Extend- 
ing over 15 degrees of latitude, and with high cautral ridges of mouutaina 
ou the larger islauds, the climate of Japan differs conaiderabiy in the worth 
aid south, on the plain and in the mountaiua, ao that the vegetation partukes 
voth of tropical aud temperate zone characteriatice, The country itself 
may be divided into five distinct tree regious or zones, Iu the firat the tet- 
perature is high, and the forests cousiat of broad-leaved evergrean trees; 
then comes the zone of the Oak and the Beech, and other broad-leaved 
deciducua trees: next that of the family of Cedars, among others the 
Tiina and Retinosporaa, for which the country ia remarkable, Higher atil 
is the region of the Firs and Pines, the Conifers jnalnding many of the 
finest specitnens of the Alves VYeitchii. Chief, however, among the treea of 
Japan are the Cryptomeris japovioa aud Retinospora obtusa, which attain to 
‘a height of about 120 ft., and agirth of 20 ft. 

“The Uuited States Commissioner of Agrioniture says that to thosa who 
have only been accixtomed to see emall dwarf specimens of the Japanese 
Arbor viteaa and Couifera used for lawn decorationa, vathing ia more ag. 
touishing than the great alabs of wood which such trees supply in their 
native country, Of such slaba many apecimena ara seen In Japan, and the 
ornamental woods are aleo very numerous. A very weeful Japanese hard- 
wool is the Keyeki, which bas s reddiah hue; and there are mauy varieties 
of Oak. From one of the trees grown io Japan—the Brovasonetin papyri- 
feca—the inner bark is taken and manufactured into paper, while from one 
ofthe climbing planta the woodmen make their clothing. The wood ia 
,teeped in water, then beaten with hammers, and the fibrous masse thua 
obtained is woven into cloth, which is dyed a dosp bloe colour. In the way 
of timber, the Japanese are able to aupply the greater part of their own 
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and aa tha houses are largely built of wood, the quantity required 
A large quantity of timber ia exported to China, and 
In Japan there are large 


wWanta, 
ia very considerabie, 
aatnall quantity is imported from America. 

numbers of ponda in which timber ia preserved, 
structed near the mouth of ariver, andinto them freah and sea water ia 
allowed to flow, in the proportion of alx pasta salt to four parts freah, 
Shonid there be a large proportion of salt water, the timber ie apt to 
become black ; if a large proportion of fresh water, the wood is liable te 
attack froma worms, The pounds ere ahont 6 ft. in depth, and by means of 
canala many of them are ‘often connected, The timber ia piled inthe form 
of a cube, and ia kept in the pond from two to five yeara before being used ; 
the treaa most frequently treated in thie way being the Retivoaporas aud 
Cry ptomeriag ; a part of the preserving process being the thorough waahiug 
and re arrangement of the wood twice a year. Some of the ponda are made 
large sneugh to contain 10,000 piscea of timber.—Secraty of Arte Journal 


NITRIFICATION. 


The change of solution of ammonia salts into nitric acid jaa nubject of 
some interest in counsotion with the theory of manuring, Iu 4 recent paper 
in the Journal of the Chemical Society Mr. Robert Warington gives a brief 
eketeh of the hiatroy of onr knowledge on this point, from which it appears 
that A. Muller, in 1873, was the firat to advance the opinion that nitri- 
fication ia due to the action of the spawn of 8 monld of fungus acting asa 

farmeut Expnaure to a temperature of 100° ©. (sufficient to kili the germs 

of fungi} deatroya the power of nitrification, “Ou the other hand, tha addi- 
tion of various moutda or furgi auffices to induce the proseas, Mr. Waring- 
ton’s own 6xperimenta were deviaed with a view to ascertain the influence of 
ligt and temperatura ou the process. The following are among Mr. War- 
ington’ e conslusions :— 

“1, A solution of ammonium chloride, fully mEppEeS with plant foou, 
will not nitrify if germe be excluded. 

“2, A solution of smmoniam chloride cautaining aieohas of calcium 
aud sulphate of potagsium, bat nu organic salt or carbonate of calciutn, will 
vot nitrify even when seeded, 

“3. A solution of chloride of ammonium supplied with phosphates and 
sulphates, potassium, calcium, and magnesium, with cane-sugar, wili not 
vitrify even when sexied, 

“d. A aclution uf ammonium chloride, containing tartrate of potassium, 
in addition to phospbates and sulphates, may nitrify when sseded; but the 
nitrification takes place very slowly, the aalifiable basa required being fur- 
nished by the gradual decomposition af the tartrate. 

“ § Nitritiontion takes place apesedily only when an excess of a salifiable 
base, as carbonate of calcium, is present. 

“6. Nitrification way occur in solutioua in which oxlciam salts are appa- 
reutiy abseut, 

“7, A proportion of orginia carbon (aa tartrate) to nitrogen (present aa 
ammoninm chloride}, equal to 3; 10 by weight, ta sufficient for the purposes 
of nitrification, and probably « amailer proporiten of carbon would auffice. 

“9, Solutiona containing ss much as 640 milligrama of chloride of amnmo- 
nivin per litracan be completely nitrified. The limit of concentration, up 
to which nitrification ie possible, is not yet ascartained, 

“9. Nitrificatiou ia not produced by the growth of mould which takes 
place in a solution containing tartrates, 

10, Nitrifeation is not produced by the growth of bacteria: at lenat bacteria 
may flourish in eolutiong of compositions guitable for vitrification without 
nitrification taking place, 

“11, Light certainly hinders nitridcation ; this ia shown hy every: experi- 
ment save que, In twelve experiments ont of thirtaen witrification is 
prevented, or groatly delayed, by exposure to light, or, rather, to alternate 
~ dight and darkness. Evidence ia, however, at presaut wauting that the 
nitrifying ferment ia Killed by light. In ezamples of nitrification in light 
the nitrites were abundant even in weak aolutiona, and very pertnanent, 

“12 Nitrifcation will not take plice at a tewperature of 400. Prolonged 
axposure to thia degree of heat apparently destroys the ferment, 

“13. The addition of a amall quantity of a vitrified solution to an ammo- 
niacal solution of auitable composition is uot immediately followed by a 


These sre usnaliy con-— 


perceptible action ; a period of rest, often of considerable length, precedes 
the active work of the ferment.—Gardaner's CAronicla, 





PLANT NAMES. 


Under the heating " Iria cengialti® Professor Fostar has discussed the 
important gu: stion— What ia the beat plan for giving mamas to plants, 
especialiy varietal names? His remarks come hoine to moany amateur 
gardenera who have selected a favourite class amongst garden planta 
to which they have paid special attention. Exch of uq finda aa our 
knowledge of a variable spevies or gonas-grows, that there is many & 
from without a distinctive name, which for variety of flower or time of 
flowering or difference of babit, ia attractive to us, and which we wish to 
cherish aud perpetuate in our collection, We like to hava a uame for it 
hy which to distinguish it, and perhaps to distribute it amongat our 
friendg. Of course thia naming may easily be overdous. A friend, who had 
a specialty for Britith Ferns, ouca told methat be had ruisad from spores 
g,000 varieties of Alart’s-tongus, all quita distinct, and to aach of which 
he had given a Latin names. Such specialiata are not abwaya the beat 
judges whether such and such a flower ougit to be named or not ; and 
as regards garden plants, at auy rate, the general public of gardenera are 
considersd ihe heat judges of the merits of «a flowar or plant, It is in the 
hepe of being saved from an overwhelming number of worthless named 
plants that committees for naming plants of merit havea been formed. The 
moat recent creation of this kind ta the Narcissus Coumittes. Wo may so0u 
want an [ris Commitkes, but frat wea must see whether the Narotasns 
Committee hs bean orig likely to bea snoceas, Its success depends iu a 
great measure on the nurserymen : if they loyally co-operate in carrying out 
ita resolutions : much bas already bean done, and will continua te be done 
to clear away the confusion Which bas long surrounded this clasa of planta. 

I propose, therefore, to say a few words about naming generally, but 
referring more particularly to Narciagua ames, that being the only clasa 
which hag hitherto been honvered by having a special committee appoint— 
ed for the purpose, in sayiug that we leave the determination of genera and 
apactes to botanisia, I may be allowed privately to oxpreag a« hove that the 
example of that great man, Bentham, will be followed by the botenista of 
this generation, nad that they will not make the science of botany repulsive 
by unnecessary subdivisions . bat this makes the question of varietal uames 
all the more importaut. On what principle, then, are Weto give thess 
varietal names? Are we to distingniah between wild ot natural variotier 
and varieties knowa to bave had their origin iu gardens? Professor Foster 
seeing to thiuk that we ought not to do ao, and cails the action of the Nar- 
cisaus Comtuittee “ur philosophical and misleading,” because they proposed to 
givea Latin form to the names of wild varieties, whilst to those of garden ori~ © 
gin trivialuames were to be given, I do not dispute ProfegsorFogter's author- 
ity in matters of philosophy, but briefy apologise for wiat the committes 
has done. When « plant is found with every appearance of being eutirely 
wild and isolated from other species of tle same genus, aud easpecialiy 
when if ie foundin quantity, it may fairly bainferred that it ia au evolution- 
ary development of an ever changing type. In gardens, however, where 
many specisa und varieties of the same genue ara grown together, the 
ohangea are ten or more to one that any new form that may be observed 18 
to dua to mixture of pollen, and ia merely a cross; aud thia is the reason 
why the cominittee wished to muke a distinotion in the names. The propo- 
eal was first wade by Mr. Elwes and supported by Mr. Baker before I join 
ed the Narcissus Comwittes, but l may plead that 1 have zealoualy an~ 
deavoured to carry out the rule, Unfortunately so many incovaistent names 
ate already prevalent that it is too late to now miske the rule goeveral. 

We may fairly, however, cousider what rule shill! be applied in future, 
I would propose to limit all names to threes in number—-the generic, the 
specific, aud the varietal. I deal only with the last, and in defference to 
Professor Foster, [ will no longer insist on having two kinda of varietal 
naines, ene for wild the other for garden varieties, and I suggest that both 
gardenéra and botanista shall be coutented in future with 2 Latin names for 
each plant, leaving it to committees or to epecialiats to give thethird when 
wanted, but let the line be drawa absolutely at 8 names. Aaan example of 
what I mean, let botanists do goverally what Asa Gray has done with 
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American Aaters, and other genere—wheu he finds « | rge number of plantato 
be what he calls “confluent in series,” the extremes being too widely separated 
to be covered by one, two, or esa than ten or twenty species, he draws 0; 
intermodiate sete of characters, wuffcient in number to make convenient 
halting grounds for apeciea, leaving it free to avery one to assign jodividus) 
planta to the name which seems nearest to their cbaracters. 

Next, what is the best form of varietal name? Professor Foster soema to 
prefer giving deroriptive names, This may be philosophical in theory, bur 
itia generaliy a failure fu practice, Either the nsmen muet be appallingly 
long, or they fail to be aufficientiy descriptive to denote fully the -genua or 
species they indicate, to the exolusion of all others. Gonerio names formed 
from the surnames of diatinguisbed botuniate are reasonable enough, but 
better atl are neatly arranged combinations of lettera as mera generic sy om- 
bola—asuob unmeaning worda as Neja, Gaura, Priva, Tellima are preferred 
by most of us to Heterochroma, Trichocoronis, Chrysuthamuopsis, Pleari’ 
coapora, Next Professor Foater suggerta geographical names, neat and 
elegant enough, ‘The prettiest linea in Virgil are undoubtedly those rich i 
geograptrioal apitheta, but they are very ofren utterly misleading. We know 
too well that in the case of « rare plant to Inbel itwith ite exact habitat is th® 
ce:tain way to lead to its extiuotion, Hence beth nurserywon and awa 
teure ere driven to mislead in this respect. 

Thay tell as, for instance, that an anemone. which they import by th® 
buahel from the vineyards ofthe Basaea Pyrenees, ia “ found rarely in the 
mountaine of Greece” which mery, after all, be true enough—and thoy 
relegate to Japan the habitat of a variety which ia found on ao Welsh moun- 
tain. The fact ie that short words. no watter whether taken from uames of 
men or women, or places, or nothing, tay be snpplied in quite sufficiont 
quantity to furnish any varietal names for any species of plaué; andif tha 
givers of names would be reagonuble in their selection, these namea weulkd be 
distinctive aud sufficient for all purposes, Tnatead of such descriptive 
names se Narciasua incomparabilia Leedsii argeulue aureo-tinctus, and N, 
i. L-aviphurescens marginatas major, or such honorary Dames as Narciseua 
Ajax bicolor the Reverend Jeremiah Bishopstoke Camelbury, we might be 
contented with Nurc'saue Milo, N. Maia, N. Creon, 

Unfortunately some nurseryisen seem ta think that the better the plant 
the longer ite name ought to be, and soue gaerdenera bold the converse ta 
be trae sbut I know that these formidable names deter more customers 
than they attract, and there is hardly a clase of florists’ flowers of which 
two-thirds of the names might not be dene awny without damageto the 
interests sither of gardeners or nurserymeu, | 

GC, Wottey Dop, in Gardeners’ Chronicle 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It is a well known fact that many kinds of Vagetables are cultivated in 
America to a mach higher degree of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, and foremost amongst these must be placed Cabbages aud 
Tomatoes. : 


We have just received a trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties of the above from the celebrated seed grower Mr. J. J. i. 
Gregory, Murblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early ordera are 
solicited as the supply is limited, The descriptions given are those of the 
rajser, 


CABBAGES. 


The Stone-mason Cabbage —Thia cabbage is distinguished for its 
reliability for heading, the size, hardiness and guality of the heads. Un 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a market 
able head; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds 
depending on the aoil and enltivation—-Price per pkt. As, 0-8; per oz 
Ks. 1-8. 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage.—Thia is, without doubt, the 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the result of ex- 
treme high culture. [ have had heads, when stripped of all waste Jeaves, 
that could not be got inte a two bushel basket, having a diameter two 
inches greater! Ins former circular I quoted from persons residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and also in the Canadas, Bast nud Weat, 
expressing their great satisfaction with the Stone-Mason and the Marble. 
head Marmmoth Cabbages, in their great reliability for heading, the size, 
sweetness and tenderness of the hends. They had succeeded in growing 
the Mammoth to the weight of thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
instances upwarde of yinety pounds. 


Fn a competition held last season in America, the firat prize Cabbage of 
oo variety weighed ninety-two pounds.—Price per pkt. Ag. 0-8; per oz. 

s. 1-8. 

The Warren Cabbage.—A varisty of recent introduction ; it makes 
a head deap, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. In reliability for heading no Cabbage aurpasses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 inches in diaiueter, 

in the competition above referred to, the first prize specimen of tus 
variety weighed eeventy-five pounds.— Price per pkt, As. 8 ; per og. its, 1-8 


TOMATOES 


Tomato, “The Favorite.’—This variety possesses several advantages 
over any other, it is amoother than the “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
late in the seagon, Does not crack afler ripening jike the “ Acme,” is of 
a darker red than tha “ Perfection,” and ia larger than either ; it has very 
few aeeda, is ripe all through at once, and is very productive.— Price per 
packet As, 8; per oz. Re, 2. 


Tomato, ’ Canada Victor.”~-A symmetrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it hag no green left round the stem (a great fault with many 
kinds otherwise good.) It ia heavy, full matted and rich, between round 
aud oval in ehapa, and red in colour; it will be found to excel most varie- 
tiea in thatinost desirable characteriatic,—in earliness in ripening the 
great bulk of the crop.-Price per packet As. & ; per ox, Rs. 2, 


Yellow Victor.—A beautiful medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almost perfection in shape, a great improvement on “ Greengage 
and other yellow varieties—Price per packet As. 8; per oz. Ra. 2. 


Tomato, New Red Apple.—A new very large, round, solid 
variety, of briliiant colour and fine quality ; one of the largest varieties in 
oultiration.—Price per packet As. 8; per oz. Rs. 2. 


A collection of 1 packet each of the above seven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 ox, of each for Rs. 10. 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS, 


1, 8, 8 ¢ 29, Tiljullah Road, Calcutta, 
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MANURES. 


Manvures are applied to the soil to act as food for the 
plants cultivated upon it. They are divided into two 
elasses, natural and artificial. Natural manures are those 
derived from decaying organisms, as animal excrements, 
vegetable refuse and animal matter, as blood, bones, &c. 
A manure, to be true food, must contain at least some 
element, or combination of elements, indispensable to 
the plant to which it is applied; and those manures 
are t which contain all, or at least most of the 
elements required by the plants cultivated, and in as 
near the same percentage as possible. Qur most vain- 
able manures belong to that class which I have called 
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natural, in contradistinction to such mineral or artificial 
manures as nitrate of soda, sulphate of lime (gypsum), 
carbonate of lime, &c. Natural manures are derived pri- 
marily from vegetable forms, and therefore contain the 
elements fitted to build up other vegetable structures. 
The excrements of any animal fed, for instance, on Pota- 
toes, would contain the elementa necessary for that 
crop in very nearly the same proportion as the Potato. 


-Again, an ox fed on Turnips, would furnish the best Tur- 


nip manure; and goon, It isa fact often lost sight ot 
that any excrement of itself does not contain ail the ele- 
ments contained in an antmal’s food ; but it should be 
better known than it is, that certain elements are to be 
found in the urine and others, in the solid excrements. 
Now when only one kind of excrement is used, there is 4 
certain logs, a3 plants always use the elementa in the same 
percentage. For instance, two plants of the same kind 
will have the same analysis, though grown with manures 
differing widely in their chemical analysis. Let us take 
two similar plants—both requiring, say, a large percen- 
tage of phosphate of lime. The one is planted in soil pre- 
pared with manure containing all the inorganic elements 
in the proportion wanted, and the other planted in soil 
containing the other elements in due proportion, but with 
a deficiency of phosphate of lime—so far as the latter 
plant is concerned, the other elemenis would only be 
available to the extent to which the phosphate was pre- 
sent; and the analysis of the inorganic matters in the 
plant would be the same, the other elements being left in 
the soil ; and it would be thesame though the phosphate 
had been given in excess. It follows then, that not only 
should all the elements of a plant’s food be present, buf 
present in due proportion if possible, otherwise the sur- 
plus elements will be lost, or at least useleas for the cur- 
rent crop. : 

It may perhaps be advisable to sny here that the food 
of plants is divided into two sections, the organic and in- 
organic. The morgauic elements are those which appear 
in the form of ashes when a plant is consumed by fire. 
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The organic is that part which is driven off, in the form 
of gas, during the process of burning. The organic ele- 
ments are carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 
These elements combine to form two distinct classes of 
compounds—azotised and unazotised. Sugar, gum, starch, 
nud cellulose, may be taken as examples of unazotised 


compounds, having carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen as. 


their component elements. Fibrine, caseine, albumen, 
gluten, legumine, &e., may be taken to represent the 
azotised or nitrogenous groups, their component elements 
being carbon, hydroven, oxygen, and nitrogen. In ad- 
dition to these organic elements, which are all found in 
the atmosphere, and in water, there is what is called the 
inorganic or mineral elements which are drawn by the 
plants from the soit alone, These inorganic elements 
vary in their percentage in different plants. - In some 
plants lime isa prominent element, as m the Vine, for 
instance ; others are rich in potash, others in sulphur, 
and soon. It is generally considered that ubout eighteen 
different elements appear in some form or other in vege- 
table life, rarely simple, however, but as compounds, 
phosphorus and lime combining to form phosphate of lime; 
phosphorus and magnesia to form phosphate of magnesia ; 
sulphur and potash to form sulphate of potash, and so 
on. ‘These compounds are what are called salts, An 
instance of what a salt is may be found in common salt, 
which is chlorine, oxygen, and scdium, in chemical com- 
bination, forming chloride of soda or common salt. The 
elements which enter into the structure of plants are :— 


NON - MET atbLic, METALLIC, 

GAGES, BoLins Alumin{um, on Al. 

i Caleham, ow. Oa. 

Chigrine ; eo» Gh. | Bromine aw Br. | Copper, . Co 
Hydrogen ; aw. HA. | Carbon es C. | Tron (Ferrum) os Fa, 

Oxyren +: ase 0. lecdina + Magnesium, "oa Moe + 

Bijrogen ; vw: MN, | Phosphorus . P, | Manganese, aw Mn, 

Bilicon . 3. | Potash (Ealfum), are 

Bu phur » & | Sodium (Natriaum) ow Na. 


These elements are rarely found pure im plants ; and when 
euch is the case, it is regarded as an accident, and not as 
the normal state of things. 

Some of these are seldum present save as mere traces, 
auch as iodine or bromine, which appear as iodides and 
bromides. Others again are almost universally present, 
and in quantity, such as calcium, which appears in the 
form of an oxide, or of an oxide in combination 
with some other element or compound. The ox- 
ide of calcium is pure lime, limestones and shells and 
ehalk are oxides of ealcium in combination with carbonic 
acid, and are carbonates of lime. Bone-dust is chiefly 
oxide of calcium in combination with phosphorte acid, and 
ig phosphaie of jime. 

Suiph :-phosphate of lime ts bones dissolved in sulphu- 
ric acid, and in chemieal combination with it. Phos- 
phoric acid is phosphorus and oxygen in chemical combin- 


ation, and sulphuric acid is sulphur and oxygen in com- [ 
| New South Wales. 
equal to any obtained from Cuba or Manila. 


bination, &c., &e. 

Now, a growing plant requires these to build its struc- 
ture. A growing plant collecta the inorganic elements 
from the soil, and the organic from the atmospheres, and, 
combining them in ita tissue, builds ita structure, or, as 
we say, grows. An auimal does tha opposite of this. 
Using tle plant as foud, it gives the organic back to the 
air again through its lungs, &c., aud passes the inorganic 
back to the earth in its excrements. Now it is these in- 





orgaine elements that we have got to look after ; for it is 
found that ifa plant gets the inorganic elements in the 
soil, it will find the organicin the atmosphere. The 
sulid excrements and the liquids have not the elements 
present in the same proportion. The inorganic elements 
in the solid excrements are those elements which the 
animal had- no use for, and simply passed off. The 
inorganic elements in the urine are those elements which 
have been used, and are part of the waste of the animal 
body. Now a plant wants the elements in the same 
proportion, and if a manure is deficient in one element, 
it mayas well be deficient in all. Now, if we manure 
with the solid excrements, they are deficient in those ele- 
ments which are present in the greatest quantity inthe 
urine, and vice versd. To mix these elements, or to 
use both, is the only sensible way. | 

It is quite common for people to manure with the solid 
excremente and to let the liquid run waste. 

With others, again, too much value is put on urine, 
and by some people it is used exclusively for certain 
purposes, This is wrong, however, as we have pointed 
out. Atthe same time, there are instances—many of 
them~—-where the exclusive application ¢f urine is perfect- 
ly proper. It is proper to apply urine to soils that have 
been manured repeatedly with the solid excrements, ° . 


Where the solid excrements atone have been epplied; 


there is sure to be an excess of certain elements unappro- 
priated, because of the deficiency of other elements which 
are to ba found in the urine. But when these elements 
are taken up by the plants after the other elements are 
supplied by the application of urine, a further application 
of urine alone will cease to have the effect at first visible. 
Hence to go on manuring with urine alone, is falling ‘juat 
into the same or opposite error of apptying some of the 
necessary elements instead of a#.: As we have said, cow- 
dung and cow-urine are wauting in bone-esrth, oa these 
elements are removed by: the bones of feeding’ or 
young stock or along with the milk. Bone-dust sup- 
plies thie want. In the case of horse’s dung and urine, 
all the inorganic elements of the food are present: 
but the dungs of all animals fed on food of which hay and 
straw form a part, have much more silica than ia wanted 
by most: garden productions. In the case of those ani 
mals fed on vegetables or grain, or substances primarily 
derived from these, as fowls, pigs, or other animals fed 
on green food chiefly, the elements are pretty fairly ba- 
Ianced. Human excrements afford a very good instance 
of this. em eae 
(To be continued) 








Ghitortal Hotrs. 





Toracco cultivation has proved an unmistakable suecess in 
Tne leafis anid to be of excellent quality, 
It is retained priue 
eipaliy for home-conaumption. oR 





Pinz-Taee Gas —Experiments have been made at the Borde aux 
Municipal Gas Works iu order to distil Mluminating gas from the 
pine-vil which is burnt in the distaict. The experimenis are said 
to ba successful, and the iuveutor claims fur the new illuminant 
that ié is.cheaper than coal-gas. | 
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HETEROGENOUS GRAFTING —Strasburger, in the Berichte der 
Deutschen Bot. Gesellschaft, vol. 3, recorda some curious results of his 
experiments in intergrafting various herbaceous Solanaceae. Thus, 
he successfully grafted species of Stramonium and common tobacco 
plant, Henbane, Atropa belladonna, and Petunia upon tlie common 
potato plant. Grafts of Datura stramonium and Nicotiana tabacum 
took tolerably well, the plants growing freely and coming into 
flower, Techudy, however, long ago, liad grafted Lycopersicum 
upon a polaty stock, and so had ‘gathered potatoes from the buttom 
and tomatoes from the taps of the same plant ; but this ia not so 
extraordinary, the two plants heing so essentially congenerie. 

The must remarkable result of Strasburger’s trinls was that, 
when Datura stramontum was grafted upon a potato plant, the 
potatoes borne by the latter, to all appearance normal, were found 
to be impregnated with atropine. He does not say whetlier these 
grafted into Nicotiana tabacum had their tubera infected with ni- 
cotine. 





THE original atock of the beet occurs wild on the shores of the 
Mediterranenn Sea, in Greece, and grows wild in some of the 
islands of the Atlantic Ocean, This is the common mangold, of 
which thera are two asub-species. It wag cultivated for food hy the 
Qreeks, as it is at the present day by tha Persians and natives of 
India. ‘The Romana were acquainted with two varieties. Charlo- 
magne ordered the cultivation of the beet on his estate, and from 
this it was distributed throughout Hurope, and hus extended to 
North America. 


er 


Tae American Floriat atates that a FLORAL DESIGN representin 
a thousand-mile ticket, with all the coupous removed, and letterea 
“Wilenge Gone aud Journey Ended,” used at the funeral of a com- 
mercisi traveller at Burlington, Iuwa, is the latest from beyond 
the Mississippi. 


THe same journal also notes that Mr. Smith, of the botanical 
rdens, Washington, D. C., ia re-naming certain planta, The 
Dieffenbachia seguinn that poisoned Humboldt has been re-chris- 
tened the “Mother-in-law plant,” because it is a tongue paralyser. 


a 


_ ABTiviciaL DiamonDs.—A correspondent of Inventions (Mr. J. 
Palmer) states that be obtains crystallised carbon in the following 
manner :——Carbonic acid gas is liquefied by presanre in a strong 
wrought-iron cylinder, which hag an insulated carbon rod fixed at 
each side of the lower end. The ond of each carbon rod projects 
into the vessel about an inch. A current of electricity (about E. 
M. F. 30 volts and 15 ampéres) is then passed through the liquid 
gas, by means of the ends of the carbon rods, outside the cylin- 
der, being connected to au electric battery. Blectrolytic actiou 
then takes place on the liquid gas, and pure crvstuls of carbon are 
gradually deposited on the carbon points, What becomes of the 
liberated oxpyen, the iron veasel, aud the operator is not stated.— 
Chemist and Druggist, 


Ew 


We learn from America that a Chrysanthemum show is ta be 
held this season in New York, and that it promises, for extent, to 
eclipse anythiug seen in this country. The exhibition is to remain 
open six days, including a Sunday, and no lesa than £1,000 are 
offered in prizes. Itis also intended to issue a thirty-two page 
catalogne, and a large sum is to be expeuded ou its production. 
Some of our leading growers, who lave ample surplus blooms in 
November, will regret that auch liberal prizes are not to be com- 
peted for a little nearer Londou.—- Gardening World. 


VALUE OF THE PoTato.—There is no other vegetable food, ex- 
cept wheaten bread, of which so much can be said in its favour as 
the potato, Its merits, however, vary much with the kind of seed, 
the period of maturity, and the aoil in which it is grown, That 
kind should be preferred which becomes mealy on boiling. It is 


not material in reference to nourishment whether the potntoes are 
boiled or roasted. In point of economy and convenience, however, 
it has heen found better to boil than to roast them ; for while the 
loss in boiling upon 1 ib. of potatoes scarcely exceeds haif an 
ounce, that io the most careful roasting ia 2 oz. to 3 oz. It is also 
inore economical to cock then in their skiug, and to peel them 
immediately before they are eaten. 


Ew 


TRADE IN FLowrRs USED FoR Perrowsery.—In order to obtain, 
by distillation, one kilogramine (a kilogramme is a trifle over 2 |b.) 
of the undermentioned essential oils, the annexed quantities of - 
parts of plants are required: Neroli, 100 kilos. of orange blossom ; 
rones, from 10 to 30,000 kilos. of petals of roses ; petitgrain, about 
500 kilos, of the leaves uf the orange-tree; mint, about 500 kilos. 
of lenves ; lavender, about 250 kilos. of flowers; geranium, about 
2000 kilos. of the leaves, The extent of the trade of some of these 
articles may be inferred from the fact that the neighbourhood of 
Nice alone prodncea annually a value of £8000 of one aingle kind 
of flower, the well-known aweet-sinelling Nizza violet. The leaves 
of the orange-tree are valued at about twenty franca per 100 kilog, 
Amoug the perfumes more generally known in Southern than in 
Northern Europe belongs the cassias (Atacia farnesiana), frequent 
ly used by both French aud Spauieh jadies to impart a pleasant 
perfume to their linen, : 





MARVELS oF THE [ysect WorLtp.—Man geverally Matters him- 
self that his anatomy is about the’ highest effort of Divine skill ; 
yet that of the insect is far more complicated. No portion of 
our organiam can compare with the proboscis of the common fly, 
Man boasts about 370 muscles. Lyonet, who spent his whole life 
in watching a single species of caterpillar, discovered init 4,000, 
The common fly has 8,000 eyea, and certain butterflies 25,000. M. 
Pouchet troats it as an established fact that so fine are the 
sensory organs of ants, that they converse by meaus of their 
antenns Consequently, the strength and activity of ingects far 
surpass oura in proportion. In the whole field of natural science 
there is nothing more astounding than the number of times a fly 
can flap its wings in a second. As the fly passes through space 
at the rate of six feet in a eecond, it must iu that point of time 
Vilrate its wings five or six hundred times. But in rapid flight 
we are required to believe that 3,600 is a moderate estimate. The 
mind is stupefied if it attempts to realisa these results, 


A Sratvue To CorFer.—A good deal of literature has been in- 
spired by coffee, but few men of letters have sung its praises, and 
it seeing to have been reserved to a Viennese coffee-house keeper 
to erect the first statue iu its honor. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century one Kolschitzky, who had rendered good 
service to the besieged during the leaguer of Vieuna, opened the 
first coffee-house ever seen in the Austrian capital, and now one 
of Lis own cloth has put up a statue to commemorate Kolschitzky's 
two great services to his fellow citizens. The statae, which, is 
suid to be “a fine work of art,” represents Kolechitzky in a Turk- 
ish uniforin (the disguise he adopted when carrying through the 
Turkish lines intelligence from the besieged to the Duke of 
Lorraing), holding a cafetiere in his right hand and a cup in his. 
left. At his feet lies a bag of coffee. This realistic piece of sculp- 
tare hag just been unveiled at the corner of the Kolschitzkystrasse 
aud the Favoeritenstrasae, and has been formally made over to 
the city; and, as the Viennese loves lis café noir with a perfect 
affection, there-is much fituess in the gift.—St. James Gazette. 





Goop. apvice To Lapyr Reapers.—O pale-faced maiden, 
reader of many books, devotee of the needle, slave to the kitchen, 
or willing hermit of the parlours, know you not that rosea ara 
waiting to bloom in your cheeke, that vigor and spring may 
be added to your step, that cheerfulness and epirit may cheer your 
life? Know then, that the roses are lurking in the cornera of 
the garden waiting for a chance to brighten your pale face, that 
the suil and air and plants of your garden are full of virtue 
waiting for you to avize aud make them a part of your life. But 
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they are coy creatures and want courting ; in this case an eutirely 
praiseworthy preceeding for the geutleat of womavkind, You 
must seak them daily, with trowel, rake or scissors in hand. The 
morning hours are beat loved by them and though, you nay never 
see these sprites of the air and eoil, you will find that they are 
gradually filling your every vein, artery and nerve with new life 
aud your heart with bouyant apicita which you have uot felt since 
the days of romping childliood. Your mind will also feel the 

eutie influences broadening ite scope, increasing ita stores of 

vnowledge and adding yrently to ita capacity for thought. Try 

the garden oure.-d mertcun Garden. | 





Fiying-Foxes In QUeENSLAND.~-The curse of this colony 
and the bane of the fruit-grower is the flying-fox. How to 
checkmate them is thonght to bea puzzle, The following from 
the Leader is atuted to bea certain method of destroying these 
animals, “Select n tree to which they appear to give the prefer- 
ence, and on that tree hang from one to five oranges prepared as 
follows :—Scoop « cylindrical hole in the orange, then introduce a 
piece of brass wire beut in the shape of a corkscrew, so that it will 
securely hold the orange hanging from the limb of the tree where 

ou shall place it. Alli this being dove, just befora dark, wheu the 
ying foxea begin to make their appearance, force into the orange 
a quantity of cyanide of potassium, the more you can putin the 
better—but be careful nat to keep your nose over the fruit while 
doing sno. The citric acit contained in the orange will immediately 
attack the cyanide of potassium, and produce cyanhpdrie (prussic) 
acid ; thig action will be considerably helped by the small electri- 
cal current generated batweeu the copper wire and the cyanide, 
and the gaseous product of the chemical reaction will escape 
from the hole at the tup, the flying-fox coming uear it dropping 
dead instantaneously, The fruit will be besidea poisoned by 
the double citrate of copper and potash manufactured inside, 30 
that wheu the discharge of cyanbydric acid becomes insuticient 
to poison the Gying-fox, te animal being able to bite the fruit 
will be killed, bus not instantaneously. The emanations of the 
eyaubydric acid will attract the flyin -foxes from a oonaiderable 
distance. The poisoned fruits should be removed and buried 
in the morning, or else they may destroy valuable birds, In 
the long nights asecond hanging of fruit at about midnight 
shouki be done.”—Pianter & Farmer. 
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WINE FroM ORANGES.—We learn from the Queanslander, soma 
time ago, in the querists’ columa of that paper the subject of 
making wine from Oranges was mooted. “In reponse to our re- 
quest for practical information a Viue-grower and wine-muaker, who 
has within the last few years visited many of the European conti- 
nental vineyards, called upon us. He informs us, and wishes the 
fuct to ba made widely Known, that a most excellent wine can be 
made from the juice of the Orange, and that since the troubles 
caused by the alylloxers a large proportion of the ‘sherry’ of 
commerce is Orange wine, Moreover, wheu properly prepared, 
he says, this Orauge sherry ts a most pleasant and healthful wine; 
indeed in his opinion it is only a matter of a few years and the 

reater part of the wine in tha world wilt he made from Oranges, 
By he product is equal to that made from the juice of the Grape, 
and the yield per sere considerably more. His argument is, that 
in consequence of this discovery, the planting of Orange groves in 
suitable localities in Queenslind cannot be overdone, As endor- 
sing these conclusions in the Melbourne Leader we find the follow- 
ing paragraph :—‘It is stated the manufacture of Orange wine is 
developing intoa very extensive businesa in Florida, where a 
magnificent Americau wine ia beiug made iu large quantities 
froin the juice of the sweet Oranges, surpassing in purity any of 
the Huropean wine. ‘It is said to be the best tonie, medicinal or 
otherwise, that can be taken in the human system. It is nourish- 
ing, of g titan favour, and, what is more, a perfectly pure native 
wine.” No part ofthe fruitis usedin the mannofacture ef the 
wine hut the pulp of the perfectly ripe Oranges, and none of the 
wine bottled from the casks until it is at least three years old. 
In taste itia marvellously palatalle, and contains but 8°64 per 
cant of absolute alcohol, and slightly over 5 per cant of sugar. 
Fiorida, filled with Ornngé presses, saya the Philadelphia Times, 


will oatrival the farnous vineyarda of France and Italy iu time, for « 


the nanufacturers of this splendid wine are pushing ahead with 
new aad iinproved machinery, are setting out countless orchards 
of the precious fruit, and investing thousands of dullare in the 
enterprise, which they are satisfied wili soon become one of the 
greatest industries. The supply now ia not at all equal to the 
demand.” — Gardeners’ Chrontele. | 





LiverPoot InreenaTionaL EXHIBITION oF SHIPPING AND CoM- 
MBKCE,— We liave pleasure in announcing that Messrs, Sutton 
wud Sous, Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H. M. The Queen aud 
H. BR. H. the Prince of Walea, Reading, have beeu awarded Gold 
medal for their extensive exhibit-of Seeds, Grasses, &c., at Liver- 
pool, while it should also be mentiouad that in addition to this 
Messrs. Sutton received the award of a Gold medal for the magui- 
ficeut display of Horticultural produce, Seeds and Grasses in 
growth made by them at the Royal Horticultural Suciety’s a Great 
Provincial Show in the adjoining Wavertree Park on Juue 29 and 
following daya. 
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AN EVENING WITH FERNS, 


(Continued from p. 56). 
Our houses devoted to stove Ferns should be such, that though 
a good share of light is at command, it is an easy task to shade the 
plants with roller blinds. I consider shading thus applied much 
better than permanently covering the glasa with paint, whitewash, 
summer-clon:l, ora mixture of one’s own choosing. Under auch 


continuous shade many fortna will grow rapidly, and push up fronds 


in clusters or singly in rapid succession; but the growth thus 
formed is not at all enduring. ‘The absence of clear light prevents 
the fronds from becoming as sound and mature as is desired, and 
fronds taken from such plants for using with cut fowers will rapidly 
shrivel, to the aunoyance of the cultivator and spoiling of the 
affect in the otherwise interesting display. The form of house it is 
desirable we abould set apart for the culture of Ferns is, perbaps, 
of less importance than for any other clasa of plants. All flowers 
ing plants need at certain seasons some clear auntight, as much for 
the inaturing of growth alraady formed aa for the perfection of the 
buds and blooms as they gradually develop. In fact, so -accomino- 
dating are the great majority of the a act of Ferna, that a house 
where almost all kinds of plants have hitherto failed to give satia- 
faction, is often just the place where the plants we have under our 
consideration will. luxuriate the most readily. Moistare, too, must 
be always present ; aud that this may. be continuous and plentifnl, 
the side and centre stages should be covered with a moisture-re- 
taining material, so that thorough drainage may be given to the 
plants, and algo the humidity so esseatial to their well-being. The 
temperature needed for a house set apart for stove Ferus should 
be about as follows :—Commencing with the month of March— 
during which season the majority of Ferns needing it nay be pot- 
ted—the day reading should be about 60°, rising just a little if 
the sun shines brightly; thea night temperature 50° to 55°, ac. 
cordiug to the stute of the outside atmosphere—anild or frosty. 
During the spring months, when growth will be rapid, 56° to 60° 
should be given at night, and from 65° to 70° iu the day. Hy 
this time the shading will be often cailed into requisition, and if 
this isused ere the temperature has risen very much, but litde 
air will be required, 

Ventilation must be resorted to as the temperature increases ; 
but it should be equally spread over the whole of the house, so 
that in no part is there a rapid rush of cool air upon the tender- 
growing fronds; forif the fronds are thus acted upon by rapi 
clanges of temperature the outer edges of the piuns will quickly 
turn brown and alirivel, to the complete disfigurement of thea 
fronds, and, of course, a corresponding joss of beauty to the plant. 
During the summer, efforts must be made to prevent the Fernery 
getting too bot through srn-heat. At this period the fire may be 
eutirely dispensed with. ‘The mouths of June, July aud August 
are alunost always hot enough to permit this change to take place. 
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Iu the autumn, the temparatures may be gradually lewerad, so 
that by December the day reading will be about 60, and the night 
temperature 50. If intensely cold weather should prevail during 
the wister, lower readings would be better, aud a contionone run 
of days and nights when much fire-heat is given, i# alyioet certain 
to emuse black fungus toappear among the planta , perhaps attack- 
ing auch as Blechoums, Lomasiag, aud several of the Preris, the 
geil required for potting, Ferns is,a@ a-rule, very simple—peat, 
loan, and silver sand, aud aqme potsherds broken.small, ar some 
smali charcoal, or eveu a dash of cinders scattered in with the 
mixture is suitable for most. species. Still there are not a few 
that will succeed admirably in a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, with 
gund and one or other of the loose materiale juat mentioned, 
worked in with the compost. Clean pots must always be used 
iw potting, which should be literally cooked: to:eusure gobi 
deainage. When. the. pottiigiig done carefully, water the! pinty 
with. @ resa can. When the. first: watermg hae passed alvay 
water again, to give the whole a thorough soaking, and do not 
water for a day or two, until the soil plainly indicates a healthy 
state of dryness. Syringing may be given morning and evening, 
taking care, however, that the Adiantums do uot get an unduly 
heavy share of water on their fronds. Ifthe Adiantama ean be: 
rown in one part of the house they are better under command 
iu thia matter, and it ia found that these lovely matdenhair forma 
will succeed admirably withent any moistute overhead, It is 
vary probable that some of the small plants will require potting 
gecond time during the sesson. Whe that is the case, do not de- 
lay the operation beyond August; they will then hava ample 
time to fill the pots before the dull deya’ of winter coma upon us. 
It is scarcely in my provinea to enuitierate‘the forms and -xpecier 
that should be cultivated io our honses; but thia-much I would 
say, if you have room, and your patrons aré particularly fond of 
this clasa of plants, endeavour to get as many sorta as possible, 
If, however, cut flowers are much in demand, and 4 correspond- 
ingly plentiful supply of Fern fronds, then by’ all means grow A 
larger quantity of those varieties that. are moat usefiel for this 
purpose. Here f mention Adiantum cuneatem, tenerum, pubes- 
cens, and Capillus-veneris magnificum ; Pteria gracilliman, serre- 
lata, Duvallin dissecta, Nephrolepisia variety,. Bleclinum orien- 
tale, Ouychium japonicum, and others whose fronds are of a 
lasting character when severed from the plant. In speaking 
of greenhouse Ferns, there are large numbers that are now 
found fo succeed much better without firelheat except during 
the winter mouths. Among this class I would: plase almost all 
the Dicksonins, Cyatheas, Alsophilagy Cibotiams, and other tree 
Ferns of a like nature; also the beautiful Thyrsopteris elegans, 
with a creeping rhizome, and fronds in‘many respects similar to 
a Dayallia, which will attain a length of 3 ft. to 5 ft. The greater 
part of the Gleichenias would also come uniter this section, tha 
principal exception being G. dichotoma, which shanld have just the 
warmer temperature during the winter months. The Gleichentas 
may truly be called the aristocracy among Ferns ; they are the most 
handsome when placed upon the exhibition stagas, and are, withal, 
excellent travellers. Such forms as flabellata, dichotoma, spel- 
unem, rupestris, Mendelli and hecistophylla may be grown into large 
specimens, often measuring 5 ft. to6 ft. high, and 10 ft. ta 12 
ft. in cirenmference, Greenhouse temperature, as stated above, 
js most suitable for these; for being antives chiefly of Taamania, 
New Zealand and Australia, and growing trrecol, shaily “positions,” 
it will be readily admitted that not much heat is required, They 
are; fér the: most part) very ‘shallow-rooting’ pianta. The Wily,” 
thiead-like rhizomes tun quickly overithd surface of thé ‘adil ‘emit!’ 
ting a quantity of stiall:roets which do! not strike very deéply int’ 
té the: compost; fdr tlria reason these are battér! gréwn-in pits, 


using plesty of potsherde and charcoal or chitkers in tracking. Thee 


soil these prefer is loose open peat, with sand, &. Plenty of water 
must be given, for in such a mixture-it will pass rapidly through, 
and the soil wil] not become sour. The Dicksonias and other tree 
Ferns must have greeukduse: temperatures ; of course, shading 
will. be given to this section, aa to the stove. The syringe must 
ba used ou the stema of these plants as thé rdots push out dll alors 
the tetigth, and moisture thus’ plied ‘nsslats ‘vary “nich in thie’ 
development and perfect growth of these grand spécifwend frm’ 
thé islands. af the Southern Seas — WW. Swan, 


( To be continued ).. 
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KIDN&Y BHANS. 

=. (Conclutled froin p. 69). , | 
The Runner Beans are much larger in the seed. than the dwarf 
varieties, and also of much stronger growth. The species of 
Runner Beau is regarded ag Phaseolus nyultiflorua,, and the varie~ 
ties of it, which we cultivate ia aor gardens are distinguished by 
the seedlings, leaying their cotyledons underground, in being of 
perennial natare if protepted from cold, and by the racemes of 
flowers being a3 long. or longer than the leaves, while those of the 
others are generally much dorter, : | 
The Scarlet Runner is the leading: market Bean among the 
runners, aud it ia largely grown in many of thea market gardepa 
contignous to London's rich: and: famous town. When grown fur 
mivket, the Scarlet Runver is very seldom poled, ng in private gar- 
dena; but the leading. shoot is pinched out alter the plants, hava 
attiinal a ¢oktain Height; tlis canses' them co pat forth lateral 
growth, which keeps tlie plauts in longer bearing than when 
allowed to climb abont supporta. The Painted Lady is quite a 
distinct Bean from this, and being decidedly earlier is of more 
value in the market than the Searles Runner. In the West of 
England, where early vegetables are produced in great quantity, 
the Painted Lady Runner is largely grown, for the market garden- 
evs there are fully alive to its value. The Bristol muarkets receive 
great quantities of this Benn. The Eclipse and New Zealand 


-Ranner Beaus did not prove successes in this country, though some 


gardeners think very highly of them. The former came from ~ 
Germany, the latter from France. The Dutch Banner, a white 
Bean, known also as the giant White Runoer, fiuds much favour 
with many, who regard it asa more abundant bearer anil ag 


superior to either the Scarlet or Painted Lady Runners in quality. 
‘Some of the London market gardeners are beginuing to grow thia 
- Bean largely, and find it a productive variety. The Germau-grown 


saeds of thia Bean are much smaller than those of English growth, 
though thesame, Probably the best part of the seed is imported 
from Gerinany: one of our leading wholesale houses gets through 
some 500 bushels in a seagon. 

A large number of Beans are grown in Eugland, though many 
ara imported from abroad, t. ¢., France, Germany, Holland, &. 
The grest Bean-producing county in this country is Essex; in fact 
itis the only county where they are grown ta any large extent. 
The seedsmen make contracts with the growerg, aa in the case of 
Peas, sending out their own seed, and receiving back the produce 
at so much per quarter, When received from the seed farms they 
are sifted and picked over in tha same way as Peas, It sometimes 
happens that a leading reed firm will have from 100 to 200 acres 
of Beans, and in 2 good season this quantity of Jand will produce 
from 2000t03000 bushels. But as Beans are o precarious crop in a 
bad season, such as that of 1879, when 100 aerea did not return 
half the quantity of seed sent to be sown, it is necessary, as iu 
precautionary measure, to have contracts with growera of Beans 
in France, Germany, and Italy, Beans are largely growa ia Ame- 
rica, but the dwarf varietiea are very liable to run (much more- 
so than thosa grown in Europe}, aud the seed houses buy from 
our ‘Transatlantic brethren only when absolutely necessary to do 
an. The Dutch have produced a rather larger seeded Scarlet 
Runner than of English growth, but it has uo other advantage, 
Searlet Runners are largely grown in Germany and Austria, It 


“can i beUstdtdttas aw agtertained fact that Beans of foreigu growth 


retain their vitality louger than those of home growth. _ 

| Th tia country otity the miniatura ‘ped of the Beany'ia hsdd' ag: 
latlegwme.. The'ripesesds knowt by- the’ name ‘of *Hartcots - ate 
iptepared® in’ varicts/ wayy ad/a ‘fuvdurite ‘edible int Frasce, svhere 
‘the tlwant white Kiinéy? Beart: is! extensively calttvated'ss a field 
‘cfop-td furiilaty a ‘supply of ‘these seeds, which are” in ‘so “edn stant’ 
ldemand.: Ada fiiinadedus seed for the food /of‘uian’ Kilitiey Beau 
lis considered by the French as being far superlot to atty othar 
‘legumes, and next to, if not of equal importance, with wheat, 
"The seeds of fhe Dutch Ronnera, which are larger than the Hari- 
‘eots of the French, and of «a superior quality, are made into a kind 
of soup, which is hejd ‘idtmdeb’ esteenr in'Holland. The leaves 
likewise of the Kidney Bean afford, when boiled, a culinary 
vegdtable which “tle Nubidis consider art bxcdllant edetileh i’ In 
tiis bowdtes, however; notwitliataridiie that minty’ of thie ‘entliay: 
‘varieties T iritglit’ be’ grows td'Advantage‘or light, eatly bdile, “theit: 


2 r 


‘colts has-hithdrtd beet “sdircbl} -exterided ‘bey onl the gardetis bf" 
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the opulent; and even there Kidney Beans occupy but a smali 
breadth comparatively, tle pode being used in # green state when 
half grown, The humbler c are cultivating them rather more 
than thay did a few years ago; but, with the exception of the 
Scarlet Runners, but few Kidney Beana are cultivated by them. 

How different it is in France, and other countries of Europe, 
as also in the Canadas and United States of America, and else- 
where, for iu these Kidney Beans are not only used in a green 
state, to a much greater extent than in this country, but are culti- 
vated in the fields aud by every cottager who possesses a piece of 
garden ground, for their ripe seeds, of which they make various 
kinds of dishes, and consider them of as much importance in their 
domestic economy as the cottagera im this country do Potatoes. Un- 
like the common Lengpod and Windsor Beans, the kidney varie- 
ties do best ina light, sharp, and rather dry soil of medium ferti- 
lity, and the produce, per acre, even of some of the dwarf varieties 
is often more than double that of any other cultivated legume, 
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Some varieties of the Kidney Bean are found in cultivation 
throughout almost every civilised country of the western as well 
asthe eastern hemisphere. The amall black Beans, called fricollia, 
which are iu geveral deinand all over Mexico, are in all probability 
a kind of ar | Bean. ‘Travellers in that country relate that 
immense fields of these are under cultivation for the aupply of the 
large cities, where they form a part of every meal, and are not on- 
ly in great favour with the inbabitants, but ara considered excel- 


lent even by strangere.—Z. D. in Gardener's Chronicle 





CONVOLVOLUS MAURITANICUS. 


India may be said to teem with species belonging to the 
order Convolvulaces, most of them, however, with the exception 
of Convolvulus.major or Morning Glory, are of too vigorous a 
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Fig. XIV.--Convolvolus Mauritanicus. - 


growth to be admissable into gardens except of great extent, Fig. 
XIV, however, isan exception to this rule, being of a dwarf 
trailing habit admirably adapted for basket culture, in which 
way when well grown they form very handsome ornaments 
either for verandah or conservatory. The flowers are of a bright 
shining blue with a white throat and yellow anthers about one 
inch in diameter. 





ALONSOA LINIFOLIA, 


The Alonscas forma small group of very pretty annuals and 
perennials belonging to the natural order Serophulariaces with 
axillary, sub-racemose flowers. A. linifolia, Fig. XV, is probably 


the most handsome of all the annual species, forming dense hand- ! 





some pyramidal bushes about 18 inches in height and about @ foot 
in diameter; the flowerg are of a bright vivid scarlet borne ia. 
immense profusion. This variety is easily raised from seed sown 
in October and transplanted either into the border or planted 
singly into eight-inch pots when three or four inches bigh. 





ROSES IN POTS. 


Some nseful hints on the culture of Roses may be found in the 
articles published in the “ Rosarian'’s Year-Book ” for 1880 by Dr. 
Bennett, entitled “ Winter Roses on the Genoese Riviera.” Dar- 
ing his residence in the aouth of Franee Dr. Bennett baa evident- 
ly studied carefully the peculiarities of the Rose, especially during 
the autumn aod winter months. Most cultivators are aware 
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that Roses in pote, or other deciduous plants, may be rested by 
keeping the soil dry during summer, and that they may be 
pruned, started again and induced to flower ju late autumn and 
winter moutiis. 

From the middle of October to the middle of January is a peri- 
od during which well formed and handsome Roses and roge buds 
are scarce. After atating in the article just alluded to, that the 
Rose flourishes iu atl regions and climates frou St. Peteraburgh to 
Calcutta, Dr. Bennett has the following pertinent remurks regard- 
ing resting : in cold climates the Rose gets the rest that most plants 
require. Througl eold and frost it Joses its leaves and the bran- 
ches hang as if life has departed from them, to revive however un- 
der the firat warm breath of epring, buratiug intu buds, leaves, and 
branchea with energy renewed by the winter's rest. In warm, 
dry, arid, rocky -regiona moet plants get their rest in a different 
way. The absence of rain for mouths together, combined witha 


to the planta that it bears; active vegetation ceases, and in this 
way a rest is obtained, often extending over many mouths, 
although the heat is very great. Such is the case with moat 
of the plants that grow on the vorth ehores of the Mediter- 
They get their rest from heat and drought, while 


ratiean, 
those of most northern regions get theira from cold and 
frost. Generally speaking, northern planta that rest from cold, 


die, if long exposed to heat and drought, The Rose, however, 
is an exception. Jt rests in the north of Europe through 
cold aud frost; it rests in the Genoese Riviera through heat 
and drought, and in either ense with equal facility, without its 
health and vigour being in any way impaired, These lagt sentences 
deserve attention froin those who wish ta successfully cultivate 
Roses in pots ;that is, to obtain the largest quantity of blooms 
from their plants, A Rose-show in November would be something 
new, but it is not more difficult to get good Roses in that month, 


buruing sun, dry up the ground so that it cau afford no mvisture | than it is to exhibit such beautiful zonal Pelurgonuims sa we sre 





Fig. XV.—Alonsoa linifolia. 


accustomed to see at Chrysanthemum exhibitions ia London and 
elsewhere, The right thing is to pive the plants a season of rest. 
In fact, to imitate the condition so well described by Dr. Betinett, 
who states that after nearly three months’ rest pruning is begun in 
the first fortnight in September. The hybrids are the first pruned, 
aa they are the most difficult to flower. The young wood ig cut 
back to three or four buds in the case of Tea Roses, but not so far 
beck in the case of the hybrids, the flowering commences after the 
first rains, aud goes on throughout the winter, more or less freely, 
until the middle of January. The winter temperature of the 
Genoese Riviera, as registered by Dr, Bennett, is as follows, viz: 
November, min. 40-2°, max. 60-1°; December, min. #4-2°, max. 


55-1°. January min, 42-8°, max, 63°; and February,43-5°, max, 55-7°. 





These temperatures can easily be maintained in light well ven- - 
tilated houses in this conntry, and for the rost all that is required 
is good cultivation. Ifthere is any difficulty to face, it is want 
of sunshine, and that is one over which the cultivator bas no 
control. In many cases failure te grow Roses weil iu pots results 
from want of attention to their cultural requirements, Tea Roses 
are by far the best for pot cultura. I like plants on their own 
roots better than budded or grafted ones. The seedling briar is 
perbapa the best stock for Tea Roses. It might be best to work © 
weakly varieties on it and keep the more vigorous ones on their 
own roots. The best rose growers keep their Tea Roses under 
glass all the year round, and this affords an excellent opportunity 


to reat them after they have made their season of growth aad - 
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have fowered well. The Revieraroses, which produce, flowers 
ga freely in Autumn, dower. glso abundantly im May. By the 
middle of Junge aliis over, and tha periosd, of reat laa arrived. 
. GWareful potting forms an essential part of successful culture, 
both in the case of large. specimens and small yearling plants. 
The staple material in potting should be. good, yellow, loam, say. 
four parts, and to this add one of peat, one of leaf mould, and one, 
af decayed manure ; if necessary. some saud. Crushed bones are, 
excellent mixad with tha pattiog acil, also some poynded, chargoal. 
_ Have the pote well washed, and use good clean, draingge, cqnsiat-. 
ig of broken pots, We. prevent tho petting soil, from mixing 
with the drainage by. placing. over it soma tough. fibre, from, 
which most of tho. clayey particles, havea been, shaken. One. 
sarious error in cylinre ia the not yucommoy one of placing 
tha plaute in pots that. are too. larga for. them; better 
+by far errin ari opposite direction. A well flowered rose bysli. 
694 be cultivated, in a, 7-inch pot, and,in that size, the, plants will, 
remain in good growing and fowering condition for twelve months, 
but at the end of that time they will require re-potting; before do- 
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ing so the roots should be disentangled a little, the drainage,. 


worked out from the bottom with a pointed stick, and also some of 
the old soil. A pot 9 inches in diameter would be the best in, 
which to re-pot, rather smatler than larger. The comport should, 
be D shene in rather firmly, ond if the operation is cargtully, 
performed, the plants will sustain no check whatever. Roses may be, 
re-potted when in full leaf, and it is better to re-pot them after.they 
have been pruned and started into growth than when they are at, 


rest. J am alluding now to plants that are resting in sUMMBer5. | 


by being kept dry in winter they may,be potted at any time 
while at rest. Re-potting during their summer rest would excite 
ther into growth before their time. Success can only, he attained: 
by maintaining free and continuous, growth; any check from 
want of wator at the roots, from too much of At, or froma sudden 
change of temperature, would inflict one, or, more ofe the, ills, to 
which rose life is heir, espectally when “under. pot culture. Very 
seldom, indeed, can they he successfully, carriegl through the 
various stages of growth up to the flowering, period. without 
ope or more attacks from greeu flies. 
recommend the old specific, viz., tobacco, smoke, two, or three 
fumigations with which, will clear the, plants from this pest. 


Flowers of sulpliur, dusted on the leaves in, adry state, is the, | 


best remedy for mildew. Sulphur dissolved in water and painted: 
on heated pipes will also destroy it. If the plants flag when in 
full growth from want of water, and this happens more than once, 
the check will tell upon them. On the other hand, if the roots 
ara gorged with too much ‘water, the points of the thicker young 
roots will be killed. The leaves become sickly looking aud many 


of them will drop off. The happy medium experience will indi- | 
cate, When at rest very little water is needed—just enough, | 


indeed, to Keep the soil from becoming dust dry.—The Garden, 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
ANNUALS.—The planting ont of Asters, Stocks, Dianthus, Antir- 


rhivurs and other Annuals should not be longer delayed. When | 


they are to be planted in beda or masses for cutting, the best way 
of doing if is to plant in drills; they are then more readily and 
effectively watered, a procedure tecessary until they are well 


established in the new soil, nfter which, the drills being filled in, | 
a plants have'so deep a hold of the soil that staking is rarely | 


necessary, ‘Thin out Mignonette and other Annuals that have been 
sowh Where they are to flower by sowing at once. There is yet time to 

ét'a gdod ‘display from such varieties as Virginian Stocks, Candy- 
tufts, Clarkias, Eschcholtzias, Collinsias and also Miguunette, 
Steet Peas and Nasturtinmes, | 

‘BuLas—Of, all kinds that wera potted early and plunged in 
aslies or cocoanut refuse, ag previously recaniinended with a cover- 
ing of the same material overhead, will by this time have made 
considerable growth 3 they must not be allowed to remain in such 
a position so long as to cause (he foliage to become drawa, up too,_ 
much, ¢ | = 


For, this I. cau only., | 
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Roses.—These bave, as @ vale, started this season very weakly, 
and ara in many places mueh iwiested with the Rosa maggot sud 
geen Oy, The foxmer. ia very destrugtive to tha young. buda, aad 
should be constantly searched for and destroyed. Syringing either 
with, soap suds or tobagoo’ water, fellowing a little. later ov with 
clear water, removes the green fly. Hmploy the, jet belonging - te 
| the, sywings, giving forge. to, the waten by compressing it with the 
| finges. Closely pennedi plants will require the, removal. of the 
| inner: ghopts, the. growth being thinned where, crowded, Iextes 
. fiug. blooms, are. in request the buds also. nust ba thinned ent, 
|  DARLIAS AND HoLtrgocks.—As Dahlias advance-in. growth, see 
| that they are kept regularly tied up. They: ahonld bave three or 
four sticks to each plant, so as- to. keep them. open and. allow. tHe 
san and air to get to the centres. The practice of tying these 
) plante up to a single stick is. bad and unsightly; it causes them to 
fun up tal, and affords little security agained streng winds. - Tb 
‘Indace the planta to throw.out strong side-shpots, pineh aut the 
- points of the leading growths, See that they are quite free from 
aphides, and, if any are detected, syringe with tobacco water. 
Hollyhocks must be well secured to stout sticks as they increase 
: in size, for if they get blown over it spoils them. ‘They do not re. 
-quirp the sticks so long as those sometiines used, unless grown in 
‘ Vary, axposed places, in which they should not ba planted. If the 
, sticks are 4ft out of the ground after being firmly driven down, 
they are, igh enough. Do not tie them so tightly as not to allow 
 aifficjent room for the stems to thicken. On the other hand, they 
‘mush, bop, be left so loose as to chafe with the wind agaiust the 


SHPPOres,, 





NRE: VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


WING. SERBS, Alpjugh the principal part of the work of 
d, sping ia, nay. accoioplished, sowings will still have to be 
made.of auch vegetables.as.Purnips, Lettuces and Salading, and in 
- soane ngtanges.of Reag.and Beaus. Where the soil is very dry the 
watering-pet will-haya,to, be brought into use. If the ground be 
| hard aud:unwoerkubie water it eveuly ond freely the evening pre- 
vious to, sowing, and where the soil is light draw the drills and 
well water them afew hoyrs previous to sowing the seed ; this 
| will be found a better practice than watering after tha seeds are 
sown and the sgillevelled, because the moisture enclosed by the 
dry soil- does.not evapggate so quickly, neither is the surface ao 
liable. to cake, 

Pras.—About two moresowlnge of these will in most instances 
be found sufficient, tiiose sown atill later being quite chance crops, 
“Main and late crop varieties are most suitable, notably Yorkshire 
Herd, Veitch’s Perfection, Blue Scimitar and Premier, and of tall! 
| varieties, Emperor, of the Marrows and Champion of England, 
|, Late Peas should: have a ridga of soil drawn on each sida of the 
|jrow, and within two inches of it so aa to confine the water, which 
‘should be applied without stint, or it will be impossible to keep 

them from becomiug a prey to mildew. One good drenching, so 
| asta moisten the soil down as deeply as the roots descend, will 
be of more service than balf a dozen partial appl ica tiona. 


| - Turnips.—Of these more should now be sown, aud means be 
taken to preserve the plants when they germinate from bein 

| destroyed by birds and the ravagea of the Turnip fly. Slight and 

repeated aprinklings of soot early in the morning, whilst the dew 

js. on the plants, we have found the most effectual means of 

aving Turnipa from these peata. 


8 
Laryvor, Expivg, &e.—Sevy,more Lettuce of both Cosand.Cab- 
bage kinds, .as,alsa Radisheg, Mystayd and Cress; where these Jatter. 
are contipually required little of tha Green Carled, Endive should ; 
_ algo be. put. 1,. 
Liguip Manure—Given to-..Peas, Franch Beans, Lettuce, Cab, 
| bage, Cauliflowers or anything of.a.similae nature before ley haves 
) more than half arrived at maturity helps..in-increasiug the quantity 
4 produce to a much ‘deel extent tian. if applied when growth: 
i 





SS 


as further. advauced, although thera.is no. question: that. even: 


when thua giveu in the latter. stages it assisie.develapment, 


| eae 
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NOTICE FO CORRESPONDENTS, | 


Alt matter intanded for publication, and all questions te be replied to shonid 
be seat in not later than the Friday preriong to the day of publication. All com- 
muications should ba written ot one side of the paper only. I[t is also requested 
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untese they wish it, but for the sake of that mutual confilence which should exist 
between the Editor and those who addreas him. We decline noticing any 
communication that is not accompanied by the uame and addresa of the writer. 
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KEW AND ITS WORK, 


Taz Reoznt History oF a Taorioat Colony.—Take a tropics! colony like 
Ceylou, and atudy how ali the conditions of life there are revolutionised by 
the eutrance of the irrepressible Angic-Saxen:—~" In 1837, when Coffee 
planting was startei Ceylon wasa were wilitary dependeyoy, with an 
anual revenue amounting to £372,000, or leas than the expendifure, 
coating the mother country 4 good round auw evary year, the tota] popula- 
ting not exceading 1,300,000, bat requiring pearly 6,000 Britivh aud wative 
troops to keep tle peace. Now we have the population increased to 
2.750,000 with only 1,3) troops, all paid fir apt of an anuuel revenue 
which exceaded £1,300,0-0 56 people far bater fed, educated, aud cared 
for in every way. The total export aud import trode since planting began 
has expanded from £500,000 to £8,000,000 or £10,000,000, ncouriiug to 
the harvest. During the forty-five yeara referred to gume £30,000,000 of 
£4,003, 00 have been poid away in wages earned in conorction with the 
pla tations to) Kandyan azemeu, Tami) evolies, Binhaless carpenters 
an} domed'ic servants More than 290,000 ‘Tainil cocliag wera -aved frum 
atarvation in Ceyion in tha Madras famine of 1977-8. Acoording to official 
P-pers there ars more than 16,000,000 af people iu Southern Ludia whose 
annual earnings, taking grain aud rice at ite full value, do not average por 
family of five more than £3 124. 8 year, or about il. a head per day, Iu 
Ceylon each fawily can earn from 9s, to 128. a week, and save half or 


three-quarters of that amount, Qur calculation that from each acre of’ 


Coffee or Tea land kept in fall pulivation five natives (men, women 


aid children) derive their means of aubsintepes. It ig uo womier that,. 


with a population nearly doubled during the planting era four or five times 
the quantity of Cotton-coth is consumed, aud teu tiwea the former 
quantity of foul is imported into the island.” 

How a Botanic Garpen can Hewr tag Cutouiga.—-Jt ia ip selecting 
the plants for new colonies or old ones that have been ruined by neglect 
or iu helping to bring into cultivation planta valuable economenily that ran 
the risk of veing exterminated in their native localities, that the help and 
advice of a botanic garden ia required, partionlariy for the correct 
identification of the best species, Take, for ipstance, Curchous, Tudia- 
rubwr, aud Gutta-percha, 
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Cnieaesa.—Lu temperate climates quinine ia oue of the most useful 
of drugs, aud in tropical climates it is now used universally in onring 
and warding off fever, Quintue and Ita allied asikaloids are the produot 
of the bark of trees of the genns Cinchona, which ie reatricted in « 
wild stata to a narrow belt of the Andes of South America, at an elevation 
of hetween 9,000 and 9,000 feet above the sea-level, principally alang their 


eastern declivitien, from tntituds 19° 8. in Bolivia to Iatitade 10° N. in 


Venezuela. Here, of course, they ate very diffleult of access, and they 
are getting destroyed rapidip, ©, aucairuhra, for inutanas, which waa fod 
formerly jn ali the valleys that open fo tha plain of Guyaqnil, ia puw 
almost confined to the western alopes of Mount Chimborazo. in 1860 
av éxpedition wae sent ont under Mr, Clements Markiam to the Andes to 
procure Iiving planta with seedg, fur conveyauge to Jidia, and after many 
adventures and disappointments ita efforta were crowned with success, 
There are in tha genus abou th:rtyeaiz apecies, differing frou one avother 
in their olimatio constita-ion and ati]l more in economic value, but they 
are very diffiouit of botanical discrimination, becauaa the prinary types 
are linked to one ancther hy puzzling intermeliare forme, The Durch aent 
out an expedition to the Audes under Hugskacl in 1854, but unfortanately » 
large proportion of the planta which they obtained prove to heleng to 
CG. Pahudiane, a speciea of very emall medicinal vaine. In the Indian 
plautationa four diatinet species bave been planted extensively—i. O- 
succirubra which yields the red bark of commerce, yieldiug ubout 5 per cent. 
of alkaluida, quinine and cinechonine in almost equal proportions. [6 
thrives at « lower elevation than the three orhera, but is specially 
sensitive to froat and lung-continued drought, 2, C. micrantha, which yielda 
the grey or silver bark, also pour in quinine, but rich in cinchonine. 3. 0, 
Calisaya, and ive variety Ledgerans, which ylelda the. royal, called also 
tha yelow or Calfsiya bark—the richest of all in aikaloide, of which 
quinine forma haif or three qnattere (not leas than two, aud, iu exceptional 
cases, a8 wuch as teu per caut of quinine). 4. 0. officiual is,which yielca the 
pale or Loxa cr crown bark contaming half or 1 per cout of alkalvida, 
of which more than haif is quiniue, 

Iu India the product of the bark is used mainly in the form of a mized 
febrifoye, in which the different alkalvids are uot separated frow each other, 
Thia i+ prepared from the fiuely powdered bark by mizing it with milk of 
lime aud apiri:a of wiue, At the close of 1882 there werein the Bengal 
plantations « stock of nearly 5,000,000 trees, of which three-quarters were C, 
saccirabra, yielding a wunusl crop of 400,000Ibs, of dry bark. The amount 
of eapit:] altogether expended in Bengal in tae plantations and mauufactory 
was £100,000, aud on thie the reesipta fur 1878-9 yielded 4) per cent on the 
capital vutisy, exolusive of 5,500 Ibs, of the alkaloid taken for the Govern. 
ment bospitaisa, replacing an equal amount of quinive, which if purchased 
would have cost the Government £14,008), Dr. King eathmates that ty the 
end of 1878-79 tive total amount saved tu Gorernwent waa £80,000; and Mr, 
Wood, the Gurerumont quinglogis', eatimates that the cost uf the mixed 
febrifuye wiil ultimately be brought down tu fe per ounce, The price of 
the sulphate of quiniue in England hes beea reduced during the last few 
yeare from 130. to Ga. per ounce. Aa befere explainad only four out of 
the thirty-six apesios have been extensively pluuted in Eodia, and of the 
economic valusof many of the others very little 18 known dlearly, 

INDI 4-RUBSER.— The substance ao:d ander the name of india-rubder in the 
alifiened rmailky juice of at least aix diftereut geuera of trees, belonging tu 
rhree widely different natural orders—Landolphis and Willaghbeia in Apo- 
oynacem. Castilioa ayd fioaus in Artocarpem and Hevea sud Manihot in Eu- 
phorbisces, Part of it comes frew South Amcrica (aliipped principally from 
Para and Carthagena), part of it from Sierra Levue, Mogambique, aud 
Madagascar, aud the rewsinder from tropien] Asia. Hesides these two genera 
of Apecynacam there are at“ leastaix others which yicld a gimiiar milky 
juice bot at present utilized to any considerable exteut. In the Uniteil 
States in 1883 vhere were 120 iudia-rubber factories, employing 15,000 haude. 
The total importation of raw material iuto the Statea in that year 
was 30,000 toua worth about £6,0u0,0U0 asteriing. The value of the 
manufactured geoda coade in A Single year is estimated at £60,000,000. ‘The 
quautity of pnwashed rubber imported inte the Guited Kingdom in 1883 wag 
aoe than 10,000 toua, worth about £3,600,000, but in 1885 it bad snnk to 
loan than £2,000,000. None of the trees which yicld indiarubber have yet 
been brought inte cultiyaticn oma large scale, ond the time wil soun come 
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when either thia will bave to be cone or the supply will graduaity lesaen. 
Thera ara about sixty distinct apecies of these rubber-rielding genarn, 
and the botaniste and foresters wil have to settle between them which 
of these are best worth cultivating and where it will pay to grow thom. 
Unfortunately, at the present time the price of indin-rnbber of all kinds ia 
exceptionally tow, the best Pare rabber being now only worth abont 2s, 6d, 
per pound in Loudon against 4s, in 1884, and the best of the African aud 
Asiatic kinda about 2s. per pound. 


Liat of the India-rubber-producing Genera, their Natiye Countries, with the 
Number of Species in each and Annual import :— 


‘= 
“ Se. 
o - £ 
. c— 3 
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» Ficus 9 Africa and 370 
Tropical Ania 
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Gurra Percea.—Gutta-percha of the best quality is the product of 
Dichopsia Gitta, a tree belonging to the natural order Bapotacem, inhabiting 
the Malayan peninsola, Tu order to obtain it the Malaya follow the wastefal 
plan of cutting down the tree. The bark is first stripped off, and the milky 
juice which then exudes is collected in the sheil of a Cocaauut, or the apathe 
of es Palm, The juice quickly stiffens ou exposure to the air and forme 
gu'ta-perchs, The average quantity obtained from one tree is 20 1b. ko 
1876, 10,000,000 Ib, in weight were imporied into this country froin Singa: 
pore, aud this would iuvolve the destruction of, perhaps, 60,000 tree, It 
waa firat brought into notice iu 1842, and at that time the tree waa plentiful 
in the forest of the island of Singapore; but during the uext five or siz years 
it wan totally deatroyed in the islaud except afew treos that were kept as 
curiosities. In 1647 it waa plentiful in the forests of Penang, but a 
similar fate soon befel it there, aud now the time has come when, unlesa it 
be aystematically cultivated aomewhere, the supply will decrease, Accor- 
ding to the lateat authority there are six distinct species of Dichopsia prow- 
ing wild in the Malayan peninsula, and in Java and Sumatra, and severai 
gpecies of the neighbouring genera, Clrysophylium, Sideroxylon, Bagsia 
Mimusops, Payena, and Irobricaria, yield a similar miiky juice; but it still 
remains to be settled which species are beat worth cultivating, and where 
they can be most profitably grown, The annual vaine of the gutta-percha 
in ported into England ie between £300,000 and £600,000 per annum.— 
J. 0 Baker.— Gardmers’ Chronicla 





BRITISH GUIANA, 
AsPEcTs oF PLANT-Lire, 


The appenrance ofa scantily inhabited country depends, in very praat 
measure, tpou ita vegetation. Aluch hua lately been written on the real, as 


opposed & tle comumunly coucelved appearance of tropical vegetation, But 
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men in temperate regions etil! picture to themselvea tropical plant-life ns 
bluging wi bh gorgeous colour, and composed aimoat exclusively of quaint 
forms. Two fallacies, as to colour and aa to form, are involved in this 
conceytion, Tue apread of the colour fallacy ia due ta the fact that the 
Inere gorgeous plata are aelected frorn un infinitely greater nomber of leas 
brilliant hue,aud are grouped together in our glasa-honses, The form fallacy 
has arisen partly from a similar cause, but chiefly from the fancy aketches 
made by artiata of tropical acenery. Thie latter souree of error may be well 
studied, for example, in certaia pictures of Guiana scenery by a German 
named Carl Appur, a betagist and s draughtsman of some merit, who lived 
for some yeara in the interior, and who haa furnished almost the only 
attainable pictures, drawn on the spot, of that sceverr, In these pictures 
Palwe acd other plauta of forma atrange to temperate regiona, occupy the 
whole scone, Appun Enew hew to draw plints; and even in his most 
crowded compositions itis possible to recognise the species of each individual 
plant ; but bis pictures are not true records of the acenery, becange in them, 
mach as tie gardever does in his hothouse, he grouped only the most atriking 
plants, and entirely emitted all such ns are but little distinguished in 
character or sige of foliage, from the plants of temperate regiona. In 
correction of the false viewa thns spread Mr, Wallace's careful analysis of 
tropical acenery in general, in his admirable easay on tropical Nature, is of 
great valua The purpose of the present paper is,as far as may be, to 
supplement Uhat general account by. represauting the moat characteristic 

aspects of the special plant life of Guiana. | 

Tue forest and wooda of Guiana are mainly composed of treea and shrubs 
of much tie game general type, aa regards both form of growth and of 
foliage, aa our own Spanish Cheatnuts, Oaks, Acacias, and Laurels, Three 
thinga must, however, be remembered in thus transferring in imaginaiou 
our own forme of vegetation to the tropica ; and these are, in the firet place, 
that in the tropies the treea and plants of all sorta are generaliy on a wuch 
more gigautic seule, and that the absence of smallucss and 1eatuess givea An 
impression of weediness ; secondly, that the light under which these ara 
gean ia much more intense ; and thinly, that acattered ainong these familiar 
forme a large number of novel forma occur. 

Starting with theae general idea of the vegetation, it will be convenient, 
firet, to consider the 1hree special points, of the occurrence of colour of novel 
and striking forma aud of scenta, and then to draw, as far as may ba dona in 
words, a few typical acenes of vegetavle life ip the forest and on the 
eavannah, 

The colouring of the trees depends more upon the various shades of their 
leaves than upon the- presence of flowers. At uo titve ia the Guiana leataga 
es splendid asin au ordinary English wood, either in the early spring or in 
the glorious golden autumu time. But, on the other bani, the forest in the 
former place ia througiout the year more variously coloured in this respect 
than ia the English wood, except in spring or autumn. ‘This peculiarity of 
the tropical] forest ia due, partly to the fuct that, there being in it uo special 
season either for the Uurating or the fallitig of leaves, there are always 
throughout the year trees both puttiug out new leavea delicately tinted with 
green, white, or pink, and other dropping leavea with red, yellow, and 
bronze colours burned deeply into them by the suu, and partly to the fact 
that in it trees of intumerable kinds, each with foliage at leaat slightly 
distinct iu cotour, grow intermingled, aud uot, agia usual in temperate 
lands, in more or less distiuct groups, Ae regarda colour afforded hy 
flowers, tropicai and temperate treea are probably eqnally rich. But with 
flowers, just and for the same reasona ag with leaves, those in temperate 
climates are all gathered iuto the springtime aud into particular apota, 
whereas i) Guiana they are scattered throughout the year and on siugie 
trees through the forest ; so that in the latter place, though to sheet of 
flower auch as decorates au Appleor Qherry orcbard or a Hawthorn thicket 
i spring ia ever seen, yet throughuut the year, though more frequeutly in 
the wot than iu the dry seuson, treea as full of flowers as any individual 
Apple, Cherry, or Hawthorn, may be asen acubtered, like buge nosegays, 
iu the leafy, otherwise unfluwery forest, It muat be added that this 
description of the flower of Guiana refers only to those of the trees or shruba, 
and that there is never there a growing carpet of flowers, such as those in 
England of Primroses and Anemones, or of wild Hyacinths and Dog Violets 
in the woods, or of marsh Marigolda and red Frivillary bella in the water 
meadows, or of Heather and Goree an athe moors, 
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The spleadour ef colour of many single treas, height-ned by contract with 
the greet of the ‘aurrounding forest, fa moet vividly present in my mind, 
No effeot of colour could ba more brilliant than a Hackia tree which has 
covered and weighed down ite branches with dense magses of yolden-yellow 
dowers, gleaming with a wonderful and almost dazzling briiliance againet 
a pale, clear biua «ky, ora Long john (Triplaria aurinamenain) londed with 
flowers, arranged in great pines, like, but much larger than, Lilac bunchea, 
at first of oredisy-white, but afterward, as they grow old, taking a beauttfu| 
red tinge; or than the suue tree wheneach floweret, shaped like a tiny 
parachute, falling with toany twirls te the ground, fills even the air with 
flowere; ot than another large tree (Perkia pendula), the moat beautiful I 
ever aaw, ita branches arranged in tiers after the manner of the Cedar of 
Lebanon, its Acucia-iike foliage very dark in colour, hile from the end of 
gach branohlet hanga atthe énod of along pliant whip, 3 or 4 feet long, « 
glove of crimson flowere—these flowers, because of the regular atrata- like 
arrangement of the branchca, hanging in deeperen fringes from the outer 
eige of each shady brauch ; or thau another trea, of « kind nuknown to me, 
covered with a dense masa of pale mauve flowers, which [ once saw in 
strangely barmonious contrast againat a grey, ratuy-lonking sky { or than a 
purple pex-Bowered climber (Galopogium = cearaleum) which growa and 
flowers 40 rampantly over some email traea that it appears froma diataues 
Iike an odd, bins-amoke-coloured tight sor than another creeper (Norantea 
guianenaie) Which rung Over the highest trees, throws out many spikes of 
dense scatles flowers like flimes, Zor 3 fees long; yet it must not be 
forgotten that these are only widely separated spots of colour iu a huge 
forent generally green. 

"Te wfil perhaps be noticed that thia adcount of the distribution of Mowers 
iu Guiana bardey agreea with anch statements of Mr. Wallace, apple 


apparently to tropical foresta in general, aa that ju which be aasa that. 


“ conspiouons masses of abowy flowers ace ao rere that weeks and moathe 
may be passed without observing & aingls fiwaring pant worthy of spacial 
@dmniration.” That a man, if be copfined himeelf quite strictly to the 
ehadiest parts of the ferest, mizhf puas weeks or montha without seeing 4 
single pant of striking beauty might ba just possible, yet, in Guiana at 
Feast, ke amiuat never doving this period gu near the many open spaces 
forimed. hy rivera and straama, or by the fail uf large traea, or he will be 
in danger of seeing on an. average at least ono beautiful uiass of flowers in 
gach twenty-four hoare. 

Tie beauty of individual flowerg, as distinct from masses, is more 
frequently noticeable in Guiana; for not only are all those flowers whick 
have been described above, and memy cthers which might be added to the 
ist, beautiful individually as weil as in the wags, bub there are othera, and 
gut more, which, though distributed too sparingly on their phinta, er growing 
watos aufavourabla light to makéd aay great show, am individuality aa 
deiicatels beautiful or splendid a¢ any that ars arranged ina foriat's 
Bouquet, For example, a man may, as [ knew, pass by a Poaoqueria shrub 
without uoticing that it ig in flower, probably because ‘he whiue flowers are 
not very diatinguiehable among the many smail Becks of intense lighs 
which make their way into the deep shade under the furest s vue if ie 
dee uotice this, be will Gud amongat ite Liurelebaped leaves tha mos, 
beautiful white flowers, of waxlike texture, like but larger than those df 
jasmine, each wt the end of a very long white tube. ‘This is only one out of 
jdaumerable inatances that might ba fuund even ander the shade of the 
foreat; white a: the sides of the river openings, in the fereat glades, aud on 
the-agvau.ahe, the nomber of individually laaxtiful fluwers ig very for 
wreavar.—Lveard im Thurm Gardsners' Chronicle. 


THE DEFENCES OF PLANTS. 


: Mout of ug regard the world of plant life saa huge collection of beings 
which huver on the verge of existence, and at best only * Fegetate” in place 
of living the free and active existence of tho anim! Kingdom. This view 
of matters, however, would appear to regresent opinions which are in a state 
of rapid diasolntion. if receut ecience as well ax research of tolerabiy adv«n- 
ced age ata to be trusted, Persone learned fu things biological tell ug that 
plants are by no means the stereotyped anita they have been regarded hy 
popular philosophy, We hear of plan:s that feel, and of others which shriuk 
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on the slightest touch, ani only dxpand their sensitive leaves afte! au itis 
terval has elapsed, and After the irritability of thé living tasnés hing beer 
appensed and misilified. We read of athere which lay wary traps "for insects, 
and which, imitating the role of the guider, capture by aid of ondaing 
contrivance, thé unsuspicloda fly, The Venus’ By-trap ftlitts epfends oper 
ite Ioaf up an inviting surface for insect visitation and closes its frond upon 
the winged visitor whieh has ttuched tha setative buires that rise from the 
plants’ foliage. Noristhia the whole story of plant sensitiveness, The 
Veuns' fly-trap does fot capture inseota for amusement but for nse, aid 
asa paré of the bunitiess of its proletariat. It eafs, and what ig more, 
digesta the fly ft captures, and fing by a pitocesa which botaniate tell né 
closely resembles digestion in ourselves, In hike manner the sundew of our 
bogs and mar-hea catchea fies and eata them—the animal falling & victini 
to the anares and wiles of the plant, Then come the pitcher plants, whieh 
visitora to Kew must have noticed, if for no other reason than that the Jeaveg 
ara murvellously modified fo form hollow appendages which give to thd 
planta their ponular name. Witiiin thede  piothera™ fiiea and other insecté 
in a state of decay are to he found, The pitcher itself isa kind of innes* 
Down into ita alimy depthe slips the Ay which alights ou its smooth 
and treacherous margin, With wings bedrasgled and wet, thé itadct creeps 
ip feom out its prison-house fo the light of day only to flud that an array of 
spines pointing downward like a chevauy-de.frisa, ora chotge of fixed bayo- 
nets. impedes its course to the outer wit, Add ea the fated jusect fulla back 
inte the plant-pitcher, fs speedily auffocated amid the fluid that recéptacié. 
containa, avd adda its bily te the décompoding material which previond 
victinia huve gond to provide, From this decuying solution—thm litorat 
ina-d= sonp—the pitcher plunt appears to draw much of its nutrition. 

[n respect, however, of tha defences which they present againat foes and 
enemies of variona kinda, many planta exhitit devices of no leaa Jn genious 
patura than thaas by means of which they capture their fodd, In eithe’, 
reapect we see how the vegartanie world becomes liftad out of tha rut of & 
dull, half and half vitality ints the region of active life and labour, Wheti 
ptants grow obi, as hag been doll pointed ont, they tend to protect them 


trap, 


@elvew by reason of the dereity and hardness of the parfa they develop. 


Oortrariwiaa the soung parts of plant:, illastrating atructures of more tendet 
uature, ate often found to be specially defended by prickles, spines, fhorid 


- and like contrivances, Whrat, for oxzamnple, are we to aay'to the defaudceb 
3 of the appropriately named + Wait-a-bit’ thora of Ethiopia, which growd 


spines of immense fangth, atterly tutpenstravle by mau or beast? Tha 
fion himself does ndt venture to tackle this formidablé plant. Huch 
apine, sharp as a bayonet, and as thick and offective, wounds and lacerated 
any living body which comes in contact with it, Nor does'thia enrious 
dlant atand afone in ira apeciat mote of defence. Griséhach, 4 noted hota- 
nical authority, telle na that ail desert tegioua are distinguiahed by the high 
development of thorny defences in their plants. Natura in such a casd 
seame torn to spines and prickles, wa if imitming inthe mercileas character 
of her plaut-difs the barren feature of the surrounding land. There is, 
however, one noticeable point in connection with the prowth of spiny 
defences in plants, ‘The thorns,as # rules, do not grow above tha level 
enmroonly reached by animale which might crop the leaves for fool, Plant 
development is conducted evidently on the linea of strict economy, “Waste 
not want not” ian wazin which finda sé frequent reftex in the ways of vita- 
lity. Nearly related to these bayonet-like defences are the stinging organs 
of planta. We have two species of nettles in this country, which biister 
the akin and cause pain aud suarting when they are unwittingly touched. 
The urticatiug organs in the settles and allied pl-nta ara simply modified 
hairs, eturtlar in nature to those sean on incat leaves. The hair is hanteued 
somewhat, and pointed above Below there is a mass of cells forming a 
gland which secretes  Buid.of acrid snd poisonous nature, Wien we grasp 
our nettle, we crush the hair and auffer no bad effecta; but whea we touch 
it the hair ia driven downwards, the sharp point ia broken off in the skin, 


. abd the acrid fluid is forced upward iuto the tigauea, and prednaes therein 
the wall-Enown inflaumators effects, 
(pense a grim commentary on the success of an i]t habit, if we are to judge 


Tho * aurvival of the fittest" ia in one 


by the pleutifulness of the uetrle trinaa among ourselves, But abroad 
these planta would appear to flourish with equal vigour and persistence, 
What ia to ba thoazht of the giant nettle of New South Wales which may 
grow to aleight of 120 or 140-fest, and which ia provided wit a poison 
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fluid of proportionate virulence? Here the young leaves meaanra aome 12 
to 15 inches in breadth. Another Indian species produces in man, when its 
jeaves are braised and when the irritant fluid escapes, a copious flow of 
salive, nod gives likewise all the symptoms of a severe cold in the head, as 
well as fever aud other notoward aymptoma aa the result of ita sting. A 
Timor nettle ie aaid to produce effects on man which last 12 montha, so 
intense is the severity of ita poison. Passing over many cages if plang de- 
fence in which we find contrivances for repelling intruders on the vegetable 
domain, ranging in variety from giutinona secretions to bitter tastes 
and odorous, aromatic or disagreeable to birds and other plant visitors. 
we may fiud more noteworthy exumples of curiosities in the way of the 
repulsion of enemies. Co-operation is a priuciple not unrepresented in plant 
existence, There ia a parasitic plant of Sumatra for instance which has 
established singulur relations with colonies of anta, The inseote inhabit the 
tuber of the plant, which itself ia a puranite on treea. Within thia tuber the 
ants burrow to form neata and windiig paginges. Aa these insects ating 
very sevorely, i6 becomes clear that animals will be chary of mecidiing with 
their plant host. Au association of alioost aimilar kind ia seen in a well 
known member of the acacia tribe. Here we find spines of large size borne 
ou stems and branches. Below, each of thesa thorns is hollowed out, and 
in the recep-acle thug formed aura are found. There ia net herely a leaning 
upon the jugect for defence in such a case, but aleo a decided preparation 
for the comfort and habitation of the definders in the shape of the hollow 
apines, and also iu the form of « large gland which manufactures the nectat 
on which the anta subsist. [uv return for defence the plant offers board 
and lodging to the insects, and provides a free breakfast table fur their ure, 
Since the daya when a work flowera and their uobidden guests was written, 
botaniste have been enlarging our knowledge of the often quaint and mar- 
velious ways in which plants, while inviting certain insects for purposes 
of fertilizing their followers, protect themselves ayainet iivasion by wther 
aud undesirable insect guests. Auts are ablborred, «0 to apenk by the 
toajority of plants. They steal the honey, but afford no benefit to the 
flowers in return, Hence, plant natura protects itself in thia sense 
against the ante, re in another acuse jt invites thane insects fur 
protection. Thus in the teasel there are cups iu the tisea of tha 
Jeaves Gjicd with water, and presenting impaasable barriers to anta which 
masy iry to ascaud the stem. In tha principal leaves 4 aimilar arrangement 
1 found, Sticky organs catch and kill] aunts, aa in the “catch fly,” and the 
willow has siippery atalka to its fowera, which try to defert any acrobatic 
impulses with which ants may be attacked or impelled. Yet the insect is 
sometines equal to the task of circumventing the defences of tha plant. 
There ie an Apice variety of the Monk's-hood which is fertiiized by bumble 
bees. But one bee, inatead of legitimately taking the boney from the frou$ 
of the flower, and of thus aiding the work of plant fertilization, actually 
bites a hole in the back of the flower, and abstracts the honey, without in 
any souse benefiting the plait. There ia howerer another variety of this 
flower, which, having a bitter and acrid taste, is left unassailed by these 
insect thieves The whole topic is full of intercat to every lover of natare ; 
and the subject ia nona the lesa ivteresting, because in so many waye it 
shows reflectioua ofa prudance and wisdem that find their aunlogues in 
many of the coutrivances wherawith mon protects hia own interesta in the 
world of higher life—Zondon Daily News. 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS - 


It ia a well known fact that many kinds of Vegetables are cnltivate? in 
America to a much higher degree of perfection than in any other country 
s: the world, and foremost amungst these mast be placed Cabbages and 

omatoes. 


We have just received « trial shipment of the following aplendid 
varieties of the above from the celebrated sead grower Mr. J. J. , 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early ordera ara 
solicited as the supply is limited, The descriptions given are those of the 
raiser, 


CABBAGES, 


The Stone-mason Cabbage.—tThis cabbage is distinguished for its 
reliability for heading, the size, hardiness and qaulity of the heads. Un 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acra will make a market 
nble head ; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounda 
depending on the soil and cultivation. —Price per pkt, As, 0-8; per oz 
Ra, 1-8. 7 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage.—-This is, without doubt, tha. 
largest vnriety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the result of ex.. 
I have had heads, when stripped of all waste leaves, 
that could not be got into a two bushel basket, having a diameter two 
inches grenter [ Ina former circular [ quoted from persons residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and also in the Canadas, East and W est, 
expressing their great satisfaction with the Stone-Mason and the Marble. 
head Mammoth Cabbages, in their great reliability for heading, the size, 
sweetnesa and tenderness of the heads. They had succeeded in growing 
the: Mammoth to the weight of thirty and forty pounds, and in soma 
instances upwards of ninety pounds, 


fn a competition held last season in America, the first prize Cabbage of 
this variety weighed ninety-two pounds,—Price per pkt. As. 0-8 ; per og. 
Ra. 1-8. 


The Warren Cabbage.—A variety of recent introduction ; it makes 
a head deep, round, ani very hard, the outer leaves Wrapping it over very 
handsomely. In reliability for heading no Cabbage surpnsses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 inches in diameter. 


in the competition above referred to, the Jirst: prize specimen of this 
variety weighed seventy-five pounds.— Price per pkt. Ag, 8 ; per oz. Its, 1-8 


TOMATOES 


Tomato, “The Favorite,.”—-This variety pogseases several advantages 
over auy other, tt ig amoother than the * Paragon,” ond never hollow 
late inthe season, Does not crack after ripening like the “ Acme,” is of 
a darker rad than the “ Perfection,” and is larger than either ; it hag very 
few seeds, is ripe all through at once, and is very productive.— Price per 
packet As. 8 ; per oz. Rs, 2, 


Tomato, “Canada Victor."—A symmtrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it has no green left round the stem (a great fault with many 
kinda otherwise good.) tis heavy, full moated and rich, between round 
aud oval in shape, and red in colour: it will be found to exeal most varia. 
ties in thatmost desirable characteristic,—in earliness it ripening the 
great bulk of the crop.—Price por packet As. 8; per os, Ku, 2. 


Yellow Victor.—A beantifal medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, alniost perfection in shape, a great improvement on “ Greengage | 
and other yellow varieties—Price per packet Ag. 8; per oz. Rs. 2, 


Tomato, New Red Apple.—A new very large, round, solid 
variety, of brilliant colour and fine quality ; one of the largest varieties in 
cultiration.—Price per packet As. 8; per oz, Rs. 2, 


A cvilection of 1 packet ench of the abova geven varieties for Raupass 
Three only, or 1 oz, of each for Rs. 10. 
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Geitorial Article. 





MANURES. 
(Continued from page 73.) 


Waite referring to annual excrements, we are not 
forgetting the fact that the great bulk of such manure as 
is generally to be had is straw. Nevertheless the value 
lies chiefly in the excrements; and the chief value of 
straw is to keep these together and to retain the urine 
till it is absorbed by the roots of plants and the several 
salts asthey become soluble, thus preventing their loss 
from being filtered away by rains. 

Sewage asa manure is far too much neglected. We 
are hearing continually of the tremnendous loas caused by 
our waste of town sewaze. We leave that to those 


whom it most concerns, with the passing remark that it 
says little for the state of our political economy to waste 
that which, if properly applied, would produce the food 
that is brought froin long distances at a tremendous 
annual cost. Of the waste of sewage in this country we 
ean only speak as others have spoken—in condemnation. 
As we pointed out when speaking of human excremenis, 
house sewage contains the inorganic food of planta in 
such a percentage as to make it available for anyjerop. 
Every house to which a garden is attached should have a 
tank into which the sewage would run and accumulate, 
aud this as a manure water would prove invaluable. 
Sewage as it comes from the house 1s equal to guano 
water ; and where there is labour power enough, and the 
article convenient, its application would tell greatly in 
its favour, as we have abundantly proved. In quanti- 
ties it causes a luxuriant tender growth amongst such 
things as Cabbages, Cauliflowers, (causing the latter 
to throw fine heads) and indeed ainong succulent vereta- 
bles generally. Lettuces and other vegetables fed with 
an abundance of seware on thin hungry gvils, are always 
much more juicy, tender, and crisp, in addition to having 
twice as large a crop. 


Of special and artificial manures we have little to say at 
present as we Intend saving something of them by-and-bye, 
However, we would remark that, where a proper rotation 
is followed, “special” manures are a superfluity ; and 
where such 1s not the case, a proper application of fertilis- 
ing matter at hand will generally meet the case. The On- 
ion, for instance, is in many gardens grown year after year 
onthe same ground, and with success. The fact is, the 
Onion requires very little manure, 1s it removes very lit- 
tle of the inorganic elements from the soil, and the Onion- 
beds are generally heavily manured, and although the 
Ouion requires certain elements in far greater proportion 
than others, there is generally plenty of all the elements 
present, and a superfluity of others, which are lost, as the 
rains will wash them out of the soil as they become solu- 
ble. There is a great waste of manure, however, which 
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a little knowledge of the chemistry of the garden would 
obviate. Common stable manure has sufficient inorganic 
food for the Onion, except as regards potash and sulphur. 
Here is an analysis of the Onion taken from the Gardener's 
Chronicle :— 


1000 parts sun-dried Qnion contains of—_. 

Water 892000 Lime one §«6-0°354 

Organic matter... 103°000 Mavnesia 0°159 
Nitrogen 2:120 Iron we 0027 
Total ash 4312 Phosphoric acid 0°682 
Potash siete 1-680 Sulphuric acid... 1:153 
Soda 0.83 Silicicacid ,.. 0°145 


On referring to the abaye table, it will be found that 
potash and sulphuric acid predominate, probably in the 
form of sulphate of potash. This then, along with ordi- 
nary manures, gives just what the Onion requires, Sul- 
phate of potash then te the special manure for the Onion 
when grown year after year on the same piece of ground, 
as thia is its greatest want. Now it should be remem- 
bered that in half a tan of Onions there are less than three 
pounds of sulphate of potash; aud orainary manure sup- 
plies part of that. A peund or two of this applied to 
ground for Onions would save two-thirds of the manure 
etherwise necessary ; or if the same ground was eprin- 
kled over with wood ashes (to furnish potash) and over 
that a sprinkling of sulphurto acid diluted with ten 
ta twenty timeg tt own volume of water, it would afford 
the same substance. We will now enumerate a few 
of the manures geuerally applied iu gardens and else- 
where. 

Soot owes its action on vegetation to the presence of 
ammonis, gypsum, nitric actd, and perhaps a small 
quantity of sulphates, which the charcoal parts have 
absorbed from the gases sent up by the fire. | 

Charcoal coptains few manurial properties in itself, 
but readily absorbs saline and gaseous waters, giving 
them off cradually to the roots of plants, Chareoa 
dust applied in the soit gives plants 4 darker shade in 
leaf and in flower. — | 

Tanner's bark is chiefly organic matter, and supplies 
carbonic acid to plants ina gradual manoer along with 
very small quantities of inorganic. While decaying in the 
soil, tan iga good opener of clay soils. 


Fows Duxe may be considered as containing the same 
virtues as guano, or night-soil and urine combined, and is 
one of the most powerful natural manures we have. It 
should always be mixed with three or four times ita own 
weight of earth before using to ensure its thorough 
distribution. Made into a liquid it favours the growth 
ofapy vegetuble, and is a capital manure for cauli- 
flowers, tending to produce fine heads with moderate 
planta. 

Bones ave used chiefly in the formation of fruit-tree 
borders, for pot plants, or anywhere in which a permanent 
result is required, Those who use bones may. be inter- 
ested in the fact that the bones of all animals do not 
afford the same percetitage of bone earth, ‘Thus, out of 100 
Ibs. of bones, those of the cow will yield, according to 
Professor Johnston, 554 per cent of bone earth (phosphate 
of lime with a little magnesia); those of ‘the sheep 70; of 
the horse 67; of the calf 54, and of the pig 52—-that is, 
in bones dried at a temperature of 212° to drive off ali 
moisture, 
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In addition to the phosphate of lime and magnesia in 
the bones of the cow, there is, according to the same 
authority, soda and common salt 24 per cent ; carbonate 
of lime 33; fluoride of calcium 3; and gelatine (organic) 
334 ; and all these elements are necessary to form plant 
structure. Superphosphate of lime is bones dissolved in 
vitriol (sulphuric acid). 

Hair, wool, woollen rags, horn, bone shavings, and 
saw-dust, &c., are all used as manures, but their chief virtue 
lies in their decomposing slowly and thus giving up their 
elements in a gradual way. -Ihey are not much used in 
the garden, 


Blood and other matters from slaughter-houses are 
sometimes used when extra results in the cultivation of 
certnin vegetables are wanted, but an intelligent use of 
ordinary manures has been found to give equal results to 
these and similar substances, and though they are uselul 
as manures, are not indispensable to the best results. 


. A few other substances are used ag manures, such ag 
nitrate of soda, &c,, but the chief effeet of these is to ex- 
haust the soil, while many aasert that the produce is 
inferior. Nitrate of soda, and such like artificial manures, 
exhaust the soil because they do not add to the soil, or 
afford as food to the planta more than one or two of the 
elements required. True manures afford ali, Of those 
patent manures with big names we have sige Sas faith. 
Great nuwhers of these lao have been proved 
utterly wanting in the qualities of a good manure. 
Practical gardeners easily see through a trade bounce 
which lauds the advertiser’y special manure as “by far 
the best,” “producing in all cases double the crop,” 
“twice the power of the best Peruvign Guano,” &ec. 
Nevertheless. dealers in worthless manures often do a 
thriving business in their worthless wares at the expense 
of amateurs. and) young beginners chiefly, There are 
such things as really good patent manures, but one has 
to hold one’s breath when told of the extra results accru- 
ing from the use of eertain.so-called manures which are 
never realized except on. paper. We counsel caution in 
the buying of any costly compound which haa no ana- 
lysis sufficiently guaranteed. If consumers of patent 
manures would insist on the manufacturer sending out an 
annlysis by some person of undoubted suthority, and 
guaranteeing all samples to be the same, certain manu- 
facturers of manures would not accumulate fortunes so 
rapidly, but the public generally would be the gainers. 


“We had almost lett out deuf mould. As it ia so familiar 
to every one, little need be said about it. During the 
process of decomposition it yields carbonic acid gas to 
the soil along with a certain amount of the inorganic 
elements it contains. Alone, leaf mould does not afford 
enough inorganic food for many plants. For instance, 
although quantities may grow large Cauliflower plants 
the heads are generally small ; and with Peas and Beans 
its tendency is to cause a rank unfruitful growth, All 
these plants are rich in what are enlied Protean com- 
pounds, and are therefore rich in mineral matters. In 
the flower garden and the shrubbery, especially where 
the soil is wet and adhesive, leaf mould is invaluable. In 
another chapter we will spenk of “How manures act,” or 
how plants grows. 
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Tae flavonr of Narbonne honey in agid to be eansed by the 
heea feeding on the flowers of the common rosemary. 


ee 


GRREN FLY infesting the young and tender shoots of roses, &c, 
ie completely and instantly killed by immersing the shoot for 
two or three seconds in water at a temperature of 135°, and this 
without injuring the foliage in the least. 


Ea 


Try rootof the garden beet is exceedingly wholesame and 
nutritions.- Dr, Lyon Playfair savs that a good brown bread may 
be made by rasping down this root with au equal quantity of flour. 
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Marze is cultivated in America from 52° North to 46° Sonth 
latitude; 60 that the area of the maize district js ahout 6,000 
miles long by the breadth of the continent, No other bread corn 
was known on the first viait of Columbus, 


Iz seems to be demonstrated that insects injurions to agricul- 
ture do not multiply in or near woods, The locusta breed in open 
plains, and the grasshoppers multiply toa dangerous extent ouly 
where there is a wide surface bare of foresta. 





In a recent number of the Journal d’Agriculiure Pratique, Pro- 
fessor Malaguti, of Rennes, publishes a series of experimenta, 
leadiug, a9 be says, to the conclusion that the solubility of guano 
is increased by maceration in water, and that the liquid form of 
application, on that as on pther grounds, is the hest. 


De 


Tue roada in some parts of Germany are lined during the entire 
distance with rows of poplars, or of apple-trees, the branches of 
which latter bend beneath the weight of the fruit. A fine of 
three shillings ia the seek for plucking the fruit, consequently 
jt ig permitted to ripen, ani the owners or the community reap 
the benefit of their forasiglit in planting shade trees at once beau- 
tiful and profitable. 





CALIFORNIA Feurr aND VEGRTABLHS.—-The total quantity of 
fruit aud vegetables canned in California during last year ame- 
counted, according to estimate, to 26,500,000lb, The cannerigs of 
San Fransciseo and Oakland are believed to send abroad over 
three-fourths of the whole of the fruit and vegetables exported, 
and according to their returna, they sunt last year, to one destina- 
tiou or another, over 3,000,000 lb, of apricots, over 2,213,000 1b, 


of peaches, some 2,200,000 Ib. of pears, and about half that - 


weight of apples. The greatest business lowever is done in 
tomatoes, Of this fruit the packers of San Francisco and Oak- 
lund seut abroad last year nearly 6,000,000 lb. 





ImpRroveD Metaop oF Preservine Woop.—The improved 
French method of preserving wuod by the application of lime is 
found to work well, The plan is to pile the planks in a tank, and 
to put over all a layer of quicklime, which is gradually slaked with 
water, Timber for mines requires about a week to be thoroughly 
impregnated, and other wood more or less tine according to its 
thickness. ‘The material acquires remarkable consistence and 
bardueas, it is atated, on being suljected to this simple process, 
and the assertion is made that it will never rat. Beech-wood 
prepared in thia way for hammers, and other tools for ironwork, 
3s fonnd to acquire the hardness of oak, withont parting with any 


of ite well-known elasticity or toughness, and it algo lasts longer. — 


indian Forester. 
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Coat In Iwnia-—The result pf Dr. Warth’s explorations in 
the Salt Range is, that he estimates at least 1,000,000 tong of coal 
may be obtained from the Dundate platean, and at a recent confers 
enee it was decided to arrange for the practical working of the 
scheme. The coal isnot of the beat quality ; but it is calculated 
that it can be delivered on the Punjah Northern section of the 
North- Weatern Railway at acnat of Bs, 6 per ton, and that its aco, 
nomic value aa fuel wiil be Re. 14 per ion, which will represent a» 
saving on that rection of the line amounting to Ra, 1,15,000 par 
aaniim. The North-Weatern Railway administration will work 
the colliery.—-M, Aduil, | 


Hearty room Frowers.—]t ia reported that an Italian professor 
haa discovered that perfumes from Howers have s chemical eff-et 
on the atmosphere, converting tts oxygen info ozone, and thus ine 
creasing its health-inparting power. As the result of lis researches, 
he states that the eaxsences of cherry, Isurel, lavender, mint, 
juniper, melons, fannel and bergamot are among those which der 
velop the largest quantities of ozone, while anise and thyme der 
velop it in a lena dlerges. Flowers destitute of perfiime had ue 
such effect. He recoinmends thet dwellers iu marshy looalities, 
and near places infected with auimal emanations, should surround 
their homes with a profusion of the most odoriferous flowera, 


ara 


IMMORTELLES —The manufacture of immorteile wreaths in Paria 
occupies no fewer than one thousand five huudred persona, The 
imnortelles are gathered about the begiuning of Getober, and 
come chiefly fromthe arid billa in the middle and south of France. 
They are brought to the markets in their natural eondition, and 
the yelluw blossoms are dyed green, red, and white, and woven 
into wreaths by apeciai workmen in readiness for ali Saints’ and 
all Soule’ Days, when all good Parisians visit their relatives’ 
graves. On these fee dea morta the gates of tha cameteries are 
beset with crowds of dealers in immorieilsa wreathe, wire crosses 
and bead crowns, At Pere Ja Chaise aloue more than twe 
hundred thousand persons are said to visit the cemetery, and the 
gale of tmmorteile wreatha varies from twouty te twenty-five 
thousand. | 
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Cretery.—If Celery possess half the virtues that dinve been 
ascribed to it, it ought to be more largely grown and used, as it 
has been said that it will not only cure rheumatism bot nearly 
all the ills that flesh ia heirto. ‘Phis, however, ie very doubtful, 
Lut certain it is that it is a most wholesome vegetable, especially 
ina cooked atate, and is almost indispensable in the kitchen for 
flavouring soups, &c., aa also in the esalad-bow! when Lettuce ave 
gcaree. For using in the last-named way, the smaller-growing 
sorts, such as Incomparable or Sandringham, are the best, they 
being tender and crisp; while for cooking the larger kinds arg 
the most desirable, and among these Major Clarke's Solid Red, 
Manchester Red, Cole’s Crystal White and Grove’s Giant White 
may be mentioned as being as good as any; ag they are not only 
large but solid, whichisa great thing in Celery, ag some sorts, 
are hollow aud pipy, aud do not cook or eat well. 
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Toese Feet oy FERN-spoRts.—Bureau and Poisson have ex- 
amiued a substance fonnd in large quantities ia a cave at Re- 
union Island, The cave is 10 metres in depth by 6 metres square, 
and ia covered to a depth of nore than a metre by a yellow, soft, 
insipid, inodorous substance, which crumbles wader the fingers te 
an impalpable powder. Tie dry powder barns without flame or 
odour, but when moisteued gives off during soambustion much 
smoke and the odour of a burniug plant. By exclusion they have 
decided that this jaatter consists of the spores of species of Ferns, 
probably Pulypodiacese. The spores are not those of Lycopodiaces, 
according to the writers, but they have the alape, markings, 
and colour of the spores of the Polypodiacese with large fronda 
now ocourring on the islaud. 
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How to cuT A CABBAGE.—A correspondent of the Jrish Far- 
mers’ Gazette says :— The ordinary, and wrong way to cut a cab- 
baga is this: the left hand is put under the large lower leaves, the 
cabbage preased a little on one side, anda straight eut made 
across the stalk, thus removing the whole cabbage ; the short stump 
ia then alit downward, crosswise, which touch of art finishes the 
operation, The right way is this: Press the left hand between 
the hearte:! part of the cabbage and the large lower lenvea, so aa 
to give room for the use of the knife, and then make a clean, 
slightly slanting cut close under the hearted part, thus removing 
the cabbage, but leaving as longa stump as possible, Then cut 
off the large leavea, half an inch or an inch from the stump, and 
you have finished. By the firxt way you only leave stump enough 
for one or two Sprouts to grow from, while the needless split jets 
inthe rain and induces rottenness, By the second you get the 
gaine amount of cabbage, and leave stump enough for four or five 
or half-a-dozen good aprouts to grow from ; while the clean, slant- 
ing cut, without the split, sheds off the rain, nud saves the stump 
much longer from rotting.” The Cottage Gardener asseuts to ail 
this, “ except that which bids ua ‘ cut off the large leaves.’ With- 
out intending a pun, we say, Leave them, aud do uot remove them 
until the sprouts are of sume size,’ 





Tar Aiz.—No term is more familiar to everybody than the 
term air. But if an uninstructed person were asked what the sir 
is, his first answer would be, that itis uothing atall. This band, 
he might say, which ig now plunged in water, on being drawn out 
of the water is guid to be lifted into the air—which means merely 
that there is nothing, or only vacaucy around it. In other words, 
he might say, the air ia just the came that is given to the empty 
space which is immediately over the surface of the earth, A little 
reflection, however, or a question or two more, would probably 
raise some doubts an to the correctness of thia philosaphy, If the 
air be nothing, it might be asked what is the wind? Or what is 
it, even when there is no wind, which makes very light substances 
wave or flutter on being awiftly drawn through the air, or, when 
they are merely dropped from the hand, detains them on their 
way tothe ground? Or, to take another illustration from the 
commonest experience, who is there that has not seen a bladder 
distended or swollen with air? Ifthe air be nothing, how comes 
a portion of it to present such palpable resistance to pressure, 
when thus confiued? The truth ig the air in which we walk is 
as inuch « real and substantial part of our worl! as the earth an 
which We walk, Eimnpty space would no more do for onr boilies 
to live in, than it would for our feet te tread upon. The atmos- 

here,—that is the case of air in Which the solid globe ig enve- 
fsped is composed of matter as well as that solid globe itself. Ag 
the one 1a matter in a solid, so the other is matter m a fluid estate, 
It is merely a thinoer fluid than the water, which also rests upon 
and encompasses a great part of the earth; but as fishea exist, and 
can only exist, in their ocean of water, so do we exist, aud can on- 
ly exist, in our ocean of uit, 
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BiueE-Gum O1n—In Mr. Lawson’s report on the Nilgiri gardens 
we find the following paragraph:—During the year 20\b. of the 
oil of the lenves of the Eucalyptus globuius were sent to the Mad- 
ras Medical Department. The last consiguinent was sold at the 
rate of Rs. 3-3-0—5 shillings per pound beiug the wholesale English 
quotation. The processes required for the manufacture of the oil 
are very simple and inexpensive, and I think it is a pity that those 
who have large plantations of these trees should not endeavour to 
utilize them for this purpose as well as for fuel. The way to ex- 
tract the oil ig as followa:—The young shoots, having perfectly 
matured but not old leaves, are passed through an ordinary chaff- 
cutter and cut inte chips not exceeding oneinech mm length; the 
amaller the chips the more readily ia the oil extracted from them. 
‘Tliese chips are then macerated in water over night and pnt the 
next morning into a still, which is kept boiling, till the greater 
part of the fluid has passed over as vapor. Tiiis ia then shaken up 
with a little common salt to canse the complete separation of the 
oil from the water; the oil is then decanted from the water and 

nssed through a sheet of Altering paper, when it is ready for nale, 
Tustecd of passing the leaves- through a chaff-cutter, it would be 
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better to pass them theongh some crushing machiue, as the object 
is tosmash up the liard cells, which surroand the cavities inte 
which the oil is passed by the secreting cells. Ido not know of 
such a machine, but J should think that some medification of the 
old-fashioned mangle would prove effective. Eucalyptus obliqua, 
E, mderophioia, &. piperita, and other sweet-smelling varieties, all 
of which are said to yield valuable otls, geow freely on these Hills; 
they are much more beautiful in thet general aspect, and their tim- 
ber is greatly superior to that of the E. globulus. 


Tas ANNUAL OvERFLOW oF THE Nitz.—In order to comprehend 
the power of the transformation produced upon the land by this 
flood, the Nile must be viewed at Midsummer, contracted, turbid, 
slimy, stagnant, with black suu-cracked mnd, forming both its 
shores. All beyond then ia sterility and sand, with the forms: of 
trees, dust-coated and scarce distinguishable, withering before the 
Spirit of the Desert, Thus must Nature lie for a season, that the 
reinvigorating power of the flood may have opportunity for bene- 
ficence. And lo! its harbinger, the north wind, clenving the sandy 
burning atmosphere, makes its presence felt The dust disnppears, 
the colours of Nature shine out again, and all is expectation of the 
next great act. It comes at lust. The word is heard from Cairo 
that the waters are rising, and the first green slimy condition of 
the auginented strenm attests the fact. This greenness, however, is 
soon gone, and the waters wax more turbid as the tide advances 
rapidly. They . become af last deep red, like a river of bland, 
opaque and thick, throaghout Upper Egypt. This is the Red Nile, 
Tle rise goeg on now somehat fitfully, but incessantly, The thick 
opaque character sometimes partially disappears, but the deep 
red hue never, during high Nile, until the lower lands are reache : 
by which time much of the sediment has been deposited. Along 
the banks Nature a-tiptee waits for the welcome flood. In. 
defatigably it spreads itself over the burnt face of the wilderness, 
and the green berb is perceptible once more. Dams burst, and 
obstructions are carried away with a mighty noise, but the sound 
is not one of terror: all diving things know it, and rush to meet 
the kindly power, And yet, though it comes to bless, its power 
may ba dangerous to rash or improvident: an ill-fenced farm or 
village will be swept away like a heuroost: but these are rare 
accidents. The general feeling iajoy. The men, the children, 
the buffaloes, gambol in its refreshing waters, the broad waves 


‘aparkie with shoals of fich, and fowl of every wing flutter over 


them in clouds. Nor is thia jubilee of Nature confined to the 
higher orders of creation—-tha moment the sand becomes moist- 
ened by the approach of the fertilising waters, it is literally alive 
with insects innumerable. It is impussible to stand by the side 
of one these noble streams, to see it every moment sweeping away 
some obstruction to ita majestic course, and widening as it fows, 
without feeling the heart expand with love and joy and confidence 
in the great Author of this annual miracle of mercy. By mid- 
winter the river is agaiu ruuuing blue within its bauks.—ABigck- 


woods Magazine. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


THe Tomato, 


Although the Tomato was introduced into cultivation nearly 
three hundred years ngo from South America, it has not been 
what may be termed a popular escetent until comparatively 
recents years, and even now we fear it seldom has the attention 
it deserves. The Tomato is of frea growth with a robust coneti- 
tution, and ia rarely attacked by insects, consequently cultivators 
often seem to cuugider any corner of a gardeu good enough for 
it, and the early treatment the plants generally reeeive does much 
to undermiue their natural vigour. These results are not nearly 
what they might be, the fruit being deficient in quantity and ia 
flavour; in fact the latter quality seous lost sight of by many, for 
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how few think of tasting a Tomato until it has passed into the 
salad bowl or through the cook’s hands. It is not necessary to 
grow many Tomato plants to insure a good aupply, and it is far 
more satisfactory to grow a few well, Our experience is that a 
hundred plauts raised early in the season, if treated from the first 
with the care and attention we bestow say on our eartiest Cunli- 
flowers and Cubbages, would produce earlier, better and more 
fruit than afar greater number of plants grown with leas care- 
ful treatment. Our practice is to sow our first batch very 
thinly in pans about the middle of August; when the young 
plants are large enough to handle they are pricked off singly into 
three inch pots, filling the pots however only half full of soil. 
In the course of ten days the pots must be filled with soil, aa the 
stems of the seedlings well then be quite sturdy, The planta are 
afterwards shifted into larger pots as necessary. 6 do not 
meution any particular compost for Tomatoes as they grow well 
in any good soil, only the planta are better without manure while 
young. By the middle of October they are strong piauts iu 6 in. 
or # in. pota generally twelve to eighteen inches high. After 
gradually inuring them to aunshine throughout the day they are 
now ready for planting in their permanent quarters, and if they 
are carefully handled they will scarcely receive any check. Many 
ofour plantathis season when planted out on October 20th were 
already showing bloom, and are now carrying three to five bunches 
of ripened fruit. A few fruits of Cauads Victor gathered ou De- 
cember 8th weighed upwarda of 6 ounces each ; this waa just fifteen 
weeks after the seed was sown. 

Later sowings will not require nearly so much care and attention; 
the seeds of these should sown on well cuised beda of rich soil 
any time during September and October. Sow the seed very thinly 
and protect from heavy rains, but at all other times freely expose 
them to sun and air, forthe hardier and more sturdy the plants are 
in the seed bed the lesa check will they receive when transplanted. 
Many growers recommend that Tomatoes should be grown in a 
sheltered situation: we think thia is a mistake; the more aun and 
air the plants receive the better will be the quality and quantity of 
the produce, provided of course they are kept liberally supplied 
with water mae liquid maunre or other stimulants at regular in- 
tervals. An interesting report regarding recent experiments made 
with the many Amsaricao varieties of the Tomato at the Michigan 
Agricultural College, appears in the American Garden fur Novem- 
ber, from which we quote the following :— 

“Seventy-six so-called varieties of ‘omatoeg have been grown 
in the college garden this year. It was the intention to grow all 
the sorts advertised in American catalogues, but two or three 
kinds were overlooked. ‘Ihere are several reasona for undertaking 
this experiment. ‘There has been very little attention given to 
Tomato culture in seientific or experimental estabtishmenta, al- 
though the importance of the crop ia very great. ‘T'he varieties of 
Tomatoes are now so numerous, and their individual merits so even- 
ly praised, that the inexpert cultivator is confused. Tha Tomato 
rot ia also becoming 4 serious difficulty. Methods of training and 
culture need to be discussed. Moreover, thera has been no scien- 
tific discussion, ao far as I know, of the methods or directions of 
variation, the ongin of varieties, ete. 

The most important, as well as the most difficult of these pro- 
blems, is that of determining which vurieties are duplicates, ‘here 
is probably no garden plaué which is so difficult to study in this 
respect as the Tomato, from the fact that varieties are character- 
ized almost entirely by the color, size and shape of a fruit which 
8 of all others the most variable. Moreover, the Tomato has beeu 
in general cultivation so short a time that varieties are not yet 
fixed. Add to these facts tha hasty and bungling methods, or 
lack of method, of seedsmen aud others in securing the so-called 
new varieties, the wide variations of thé same varieties on differ- 
ent soils and uuder different managements, and the frequent mix- 
ing of stocks by careless parties, and the task of determining dup- 
licates appears to be almost hopelass. Bat the very difficulty of the 
task is all the mora reason why it should be grasped. This whole 
matter of determining the synonymy or the duplicates in cultivated 
plants, together with the reformation of garden nomenclature, is 
exceedingly important. None are so well qualified to undertake 
thia work as many of our seedsmen, and it seams atrange that they 
should be the very ones who make the work necessary. The time 
osu certainly not be furdistaut whan the most popular seedamen 
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will be those who exercise the most care in excluding “ novelties ” 
aud unnecessary varieties. 

The experiment is only initiative. Té will be continued and 
varied in succeeding years with the adidition of all European 
varieties. ‘Two of the varieties purchased are not Tomatoes : the 
tree Tumato of Jamaica, which ts evidently some solanim of the 
egg-plant sort and which doea not fruit until the second year, 
and the Strawberry Tomato or winter Cherry, Physalis pubescens, 
the decumbent “ ground cherry” of our fields. The most notice- 
alde feature of the Tomatoes is the great similarity of most of the 
kiads. Upon close examination, one observes that all the larger 
varieties are exceedingly variable,-—it ts difficult to select a type. 
[ imagine that this variation is due to the unfixity of varietres, 
rather than to mixing from cross-fertilization. In fact, Prof. W. 
W. Tracy finds that plants grown from cuttings from one parent 
vary in the same manner, thongh not so extensively, as those 
grown from seeds. With this fact before us, we can appreciate the 
impossibility of securing uew and permanent varieties from * few 
years of selection. Seedamen grow tle same variety from differ- 
ent “ stocks” of seeds, They select according to different models, 
Ag a conseqnence, these stocka sometimes soon appear under tlie 
names of new varieties, although they may have gained no fixity, 
nor have been witlely developed. In the synopsis on a sneceeding 
page, I have expressed my judgments as to the systematic merits 
of varieties. These judgments were drawn from thts year's ex- 
periments alone, und, alhough I have spent weeks in the critical 
study of the varieties, I have not been able to reach satisfactory 
reanlis in many cases. Another year’s study may reveal many 
errors. Different weather and different treatment, with seeds 
from different sources, may make many changes necessary. I 
have reduced tle list of varietiea wearly one-half. I am confident 
that this reduction will need to ba reduced vearly another half, 
upon further study. Itis probable that some of our varieties have 
not been true to name. 

Training—Three methods of training were employed this year, 
and another method last year, All the experimental ‘Tomatoes 
were tied to one, twoor three stakes, about four feet high. This 
method hig many disadvantages, It requires much labor to tie 
the plants, a labor which must be repented at short intervals 
throughout the growing season. The Tomatoes do not ripem 
evenly and early, and it requires extraordinary time and Inbor 
to pick them from tlie dense mass of stems and foliage. 
Although the outlay for the stakes is small, this method of train- 
ing ia still the most expensive of the four. Last year we laid 
old boards lengthwise the rows and close to the plants, support- 
ing them upon piaces of eaniling blocks laid upon the 
ground, and placed straw upou the boards, This tnethod kepé 
the Tomatoes clean, but it appeared to increase the rot. It 
certainly caused the lower ripe Tomatoes to rot prematurely. 
In our market patch this year we adopted two sorts of racks, 
The firat was a-rneparate rack for each plant. A etnke was 
driven on either side of the plant, about I inches from it, ana 
leaning so ag _to make an angle of about 20 degrees with the per- 
pendicular. Upon these stakes three crosa-slates were nailed, in 
the manner of a ladder. 

The plant. was allowel to lop upon the racks. It was found 
necessary to tie it however, and even fhen brauches slipped off or 
broke themselves over the slats. The second of these racks was. 
continsons throughout the rew. About every 61% or eight fest a 
stout stake was driven on either side of the row and 15 incheg 
from the plané, the stakea when firmly driven standing some over 
a foot high. A strip of old boards was nailed nenr the tops of 
the posts along either side of the row. Then edgings were tackek 
across from one side te the other, four about each pliant and a 
foot apart. The plant now found Hself growing up between the 
horizontal edging, and, as it began to lop, the rack helt it above 
the ground. Upon this simple rack the Tomatoes needed no ty- 
ing nor training, and they spread themselves freely to the sun- 
light, The cireulation of the air under the racks sas so free that 
there wag no unusual danger from rot, ‘'bia is decidedly the best. 
rack we have tried. We uoticed, also, that the fruit ripened more 
uniformiy here than on the plants which were tied. to. stakes. We. 
shall try other methods of training mext year. It appears advis- 
able to try but a very few sorts each year, in order that they can 


be tested upou « larger acale.” 
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DRACANAS. 


Dracena Cheleont.—A very bold growing variety ; ground colour 
a glosay green, almost black, which, as the plant attains age, be- 
comes mottled and suffused with deep crimson, a brond line of the 
same colour bordering the leaves on either side. Que of the best 
varieties in cultivation for decorative purposes. 


Dracana Earl of Derby.—A highly coloured effective variely 
with recurved oblung leaves, fourteen to eizhteen inches in length 
and four tu five inches broad; coloured bright green, margined 
with rosy crimson, which in the young Jenves often beceme 
suffused over tiie eatire surface, the leaf-stulks also being of a 
bright crimson, 
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THE VERBENA, 


Verbenas are not grown so extensively in gardona as they were 
twenty years age, but they are, to use a common but expressive 
saying, “looking upagain” now, Given a good atrain of aeed, 
healthy plauts aud good soil, attractive beds of Verbeuss may easily 
be had, Not only do they succeed well out in the opeu ground, 
but they may also be grown in pots with the greatest ease, and ne 
one cau say that the finest varieties are not worthy of this modg 
of culture. The Howera possess a beauty and delicacy of fra- 
granve all their own, while the colours are most varied, ranging 
iron pure white through all the delicate neutral tints to the deep- 
est Tyrian purple, rich crimson, and dazzling scarlet; some alao 
have distinct white eyes, othera shaded petals, and othera again 
are striped, but all are beautiful. Wheu oue comes across a bed 
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Fig. XVI.—Draczena Chelsoni. 


of Verhetaa composed of good varieties, and grown .as Verbenas 
ought to be grown, the question very naturally ts aiggested—why 
such an effective flower so litle grown? We suppose the only 
fuser to the question tnust be as in too many cases with Howers 
ofa like stamp—Thea want of time, in the great press of other 
tlings tu be attended to, causes this most effective florist flower 
to be almost entirely overlooked. Looking at Verbenas we cannot 
hetp recording one conviction that the principle of growing or ar- 
ranging planta in masses owes them very much, perhaps more, 
than any other genua of plants. Tle introduction of the 
Verbena had very considerable share in the advent ‘of the 
grouping style, and helped to establish it, Verhbenas made dense 
and dwarf masses of long continued and brilliant colours possible, 
and were found of easy culture. 

Propagation from Seed.—-Wa generally commence operatione 
about October Ist, and the earlier the seed is sown after that date 


the better, Sow in pana of light rich soil, filling them to within an 


inch of the top : sow the seeds very thinly, aud cover lightly with 


fine soil, then cover the top of the pan with a pane of glasa and 
over this place a piece of old mat or brawn paper; ‘this not only 
has the effect of maintaining au equable temperature, but also ex- 
eludes light, which is ia no way essential to the germination of 
the seeds but rather the reverse. We have tried numerous experi- 


ments, not only with the Verbena buat witli many other kinds of 
seeds, aud we have invariably fouod at least double the quantity 


of seeds will germinate when excluded from light as compared 
with those sown fully exposed to light, although grewn ina glass 
bouse or frame. ‘The aeed, asa rule, germinates:‘in from eight te 
ten daya, aud seon mukes good plants. When large enough to 
handle, they should be pricked out singly into 3-inch pots, and 
as soon agthey have made threa pairs of leaves pinch out the 
tops so aa to induce them to branch freely. As soon as these pots 
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are well filled with roots they must again be shifted into 5 or 
G-iuch pots, by this time the lateral branches should be four to 
five inches iu length, and will require to be again stopped. Aa 
soon aa they are wellestablished weak lequid. manure should 
be given once or twice weekly. By the tirst week in December 
they will require to be either planted out in their beds or placed 
in their blooming pots. : 


Preparation of Bede,—Few plants repay liberal culture better 
than the Verbena; therefore the suil shonld be deeply dug 
and well enriched so that the roots may find food and moisture in 
periods of drought. Under such condition they keep growing and 
flowering profusely during the whole season, but if starved their 
flowering period is brief. As to position, a too satiny one ta not 
advantageous by any means, aa mildew ts one of the worst ane- 
mies the Verbena hag; and in the sunniest and drieat  posi- 
tions the nildew finds it ont with certainty. In preparing 
the beds a liberal dressing of rotted cow aud herae manure 
is thoroughly worked into the soil during the digging season (say 
parly in September), and the soil should be worked over aa often 
as time allows up te planting out time, when a layer three 
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inches in thickness of very olil cow inanure, worked into the depth 
of ning inches, makes @ suitable bed.for the reception of the plants. 
In planting, do so firmly, and after the sun hag Jost his power in 
the afternoon, so that the plants may Lave time to get somewhat 
at home before the ordeal af a hotday comes on. Shortly after 
growth hug been commenced, aslight layer of sifted dung mized 
with fresh soot placed over the surface of the bed, will, with 
occasional stirrings of the surface, make everything right in 
that particular direction. After pegging the main shoots and 
oceasionally thinning out weakly growths where over-crowding 
ia Hikely ta do the plants harin, and pinching off the trisses 
as they begin to go off, nething more will be required be- 
yond supplying them freeiy with water and occasional doses of 
weak liquid manure The Verbena is one of those things which 
are moat attractive when growing, The cut flawerssapplied from 
a bed as above indicated will weli cepay any extra trouble involved 
in the making of it, 

Growing in Pote—lit may be thought by some that it isa 
mere waste of time and energy to grow Verlenas in pots, because 
they do so well generally in the open grouud, but probably most 


Fig. XVII.—Dracewa Earl of Derby. 


of those who think so have never seen Verhenas thoronghily well- 

rown in pots. Like other soft-wooded, quick growing plants, 
WV ional should be carefully looked to with regard to a sufficient 
supply of water at all stages of growth, and to being re-potted di- 
rectly a shift is required. Stuut the plants, which is easily done, 
end all your previous labour is thrown away. Ten or twelve inch 
puta will be fuund sufficiently large in which to grow good speci- 
mone, and the strongest and healthiest plants should be selected 
for the purpose. The following compost we find to anit them ad- 
mirally—4 parte very old cow manure, 2 parts mellow loam, 2 
parts leaf mould, 1 part coarse sand, anda small quantity of finely 
broken charcoal to beep the soil open. With regard to mode of 
training, it is difficult to have good asymmetrical plants unless they 
are trained to some kind of frame: this may be of any pattern or 
shape to suit the grower, so long the flowers can be displayed to 
the beat advantage, Much however may be done by having the 
plauta repeatedly pinched in their younger stages of growth, more 


especially this will induce a bushy habit of growth which will 
not require the addition of many stakes to add to their general 
beanty. Verbenasare sulyectto all the ordinary insect pests and 
diseases so general amongst this class of plants, mildew being 
perhaps the worst in tts general effects. Dustings of sulphur is 
the best remedy as svon as noticed. The insect stock may be 
kept down by frequent syringing or fumigating with tobacco, 
Being gross feeders, Verbenas must be liberally supplied with 
ihanure water immediately they become established in their 
blooming pots. Where flowers are required for exhibition, the 
number of trusses on each plant will require to be thinned out 
so asto throw the streugth of the plant into perfecting those left. 
Another very necessary item in the management of the plants at 
that period is to shade from aunshiue, aud to endeavour to keep 
the first opened pips on until the centre ques have developed. 
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AN EVENING WITH FERNS. 
(Continued from p. 77.) 


Another plant of this division is Wood wardia radicans: thig 
plant will make fronds 6 ft. to 8 ft. long, which are distinctly 
pendulous. Tosee this Fern in its beauty, it should be grown in 
a large basket, or planted ona projecting rock at one end of the 
house, where room cun be given for the growth and display of ita 
lengthy, light green fronds. In the Fernery at Tatton Park there 
are several masses of thia plant, thoroughly established in such 
position ; and the effect of from eighty to one hundred fronds, 
averaging 8 ft. in length, with a young plant growing from the 
tip of the fronds, is one of noble appearance as well ag majestic 
beauty, Grown cool, this plant is not 50 readily attacked with 
thrip as wheo itis placed in the stove, 

Pasaing from these of more magsive proportions, we will natice 
that lovely class of Trichomanea, Todeas and Hymenophvilems, 
known as filmy Ferns, These charming plants lave a distinct 

and pecniiar attractiveness of their own, and, perhaps, they are 
seen beat when planted out in a rustic Fernery where their creep- 
ing rhizomes may run along the rocks and soit and gradually push 
up and unfold their almost transparent fronds. ‘The majority of 
these require a greenhouse temperature ; but a house or division 
must be get apart ifalarge number of them are grown, Wien 
only a few are cultivated, aasmall handlight or glazed portion in 
the house can be devoted to them The couditions for their 
successful culture are a cool, moist atmosphere where shade is 
always given, and where the admission of sir does not cause the 
fronds or the surroundings of the plants to dry upquickly. Many 
of the species can be grown in pans with a bell-glass over them. 
Ample room must be allowed for their development, sand if the in- 
side of the glass is occasionally wiped dry it prevents an excess of 
humidity, which is apt to cause sourness, followed by sickness and 
death. Fire-heat should not under anv cireumstances be given to 
this class so as to injure them, If the foliage dries rapidly, thrip 
will appear, and once these tender subjecta are thus affected, it ig 
extremely difficult to clear away the pests; for fumigating—the 
surest remedy—is apt to become very injurious, because the fronds 
are alinost always moist, in which state the fumes from Tobacco 
smoke are as bad as the pest itself. ‘Todea superba mav be grown 
in @ glass erection where there isno fire-heat at all Here, where 
the surroundings are hamid and regular, it will push fine clusters 
of fronds, which gradually unfold, and soon have a haht preea 
feathery appearance. ‘Vhis species may be grown outside in the 
hardy rockory, when it is best to cover it with a bell-glass or 
handlight ; for though it will stand 10 or more degrees of frost, and 
coutinual covering with saow, it dees not under these trying con- 
ditious succeed so well ax when precaution is taken against these 
severe and low degrees of temperature, A brick pit with a sliding 
light is a capital place to stand these Todeas in, of course, shading 
them as much as all other Ferns. The Killarney Fern, Tricho- 
manes radicans, can also ba grown under exactly similar conditions. 
It will alo grow freely in a Wardinn or glass ease in an window, 
If much sunshine enter the window, it would he preferable to 
plant one or two more hardy sorts uot so easily injured by changes 
of temperature, 

When well-grown basket Ferns are always objects of beauty 
and interest—and, truly, some species are of such pendulons and 
drooping habit that it is only when thus managed that their 
beauty can be thorenghly seen and admired. Some of the Adian- 
tnins are charmingly adapted for this method of treatment; A. 
assimile, A ciineatiin and its crested varieties, A. Capillus-veneris 
Innulatum, Asplenium flabellifolinm, Preemorsnm lacreatum. Dry- 
naria diversifolia, Gonioptiebiam subauriculatum, G. piloselloides 
and G. verrncosum. Many of the Davallias, Nepbrolepis, Nip- 
hobolus, &c., are among those that display their beanty to the 
greatest advantage when suspended over the path, and the droop- 
ing habit can be readily observed. Adiantum Farleyense and 
Lycopodium csasiui are very benutiful when thue grown. In 
planting the Ferns in baskets, it ia better that shallow rather 
than deep baskets be usel, wire oues being preferable to 
wooden or enrthenware ones. When a selection of plants has 
been made for placing in baskets, firat prta layer of sphag- 
num moss over the wire go a3 to prevent tle soil washing through. 
Phe compost should be rather rough; peat, charcoal broken sinall 
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and sharp sand are most suitable, Plice the plants in the basket 
ao that the crowns may be just above the level of the sides, fili in 
with soil, and then pressa little moss around the upper edge so: 
that a little spnce is made round the plants to hold the water 
when it is given. Into this spliagnum some pieces of Lycopodium 
denticulatam may be pressed, which will quickly root, and inn 
very short space of time the whole will be covered with a beauti- 
ful green coating. As this Lycopodium grows very quickly, it will 
be necessary every wow and again to pick some portion off, other- 
wise the crowns are apt to be smothered, and slugs and damp 
are likely to cause injury. 

Whera Ferns are much in request for house decoration, I 
have fonnd it anexcellené plan to have a number of plain wire 
baskets made, that will just fit the vases or jardinieres, Which 
may stand upon the tables or eabinets in.the mansion. Into 
the wire baskets place such plants as Adiantum cuneatum, A. 
Pacotti, Pieris cretica, P. serrulata cristata, Asplenium alatum, 
Gymuogrammna tartarica, G. chrysophylla, Polrstichum capense, 
Davallia hemiptera, aud others of a clase compact habit of growth, 
‘Tlese, when suspended, will make a stout and hard growth, and 
if covered with the Lycopodium, as suggested, nothing more is re- 
quired in the way of preparation than unfastening the handle and 
placing them in the vase in which they are to stand whilst in 
se in the dwelling-house, In the couras of a week or ten day9, 
tnke them away and replace with others, and but little injury to 
the plauts will be the result. A few Ferns may be grown on stout 
blocka, and suspended in the Fernery. These, if kept sufficiently 
moist, will be a source of pleasure, because of their rustic and 
novel appeatance Sneh kinds as Platycerinum grande, P. Stem- 
maria, P. biforme, P. alcicorne, Drynaria coronans, D. Museo- 
folinw, D. morbilosum, severnl of the Oleandras (such 98 ar 
tienlata and wodosa), and others laving stout fleshy rhizomes and 
single or but alightly-branched fronds, A rouga piece of wood 
alould be chosen, drive a few copper tacka into it to hold the wire, 
then place gome peat on the block, put the planton it, and make 16 
secure by passing some copper wire over it aud securing it to the 
ticka ; stout piece of wire should be ased to suspend it, When thus 


grown it will be necessary to water them more often than if placed 
in pots, Still, this conlition is more in accordance with nature, and 


‘fF earg and attention are given, such plants make nice spectmonain 4 


ahort time. Davallia elegans, dissects, and Mariesii may be grown 
on blocks, and as these mike long creeping rhizomes, varlous shapes 


and forms may be quickly made, the whole being svon covered 
with bright green fronds. 

Hitherto ‘ have been speaking principally of the plants that are 
in pots, baskets, &ec., easy to move about, whose position can be 
quickly altered, either in the house, or for display, or decoration 
+ the mansion. In this form they can be used in a variety of 
ways, and excellent effects are quickly made, and as rapidly 
broken up. But if 4 permanent effect is to be created, 
there is no better way than having 4 structure entirely set 
apart fr a planted-out Fernery. Hore we see the planta un- 
der conditions which are much more natural, and if sssceinted 
with Begonins, Selaginellas, Ficus repens, aud one or two other 
elose-growing plants, some charming effects are produced, and the 
plants luxuriate much more freely than when cramped in pote or 
pans. A house of this description should not have any side lights 
fixad ;the walls should be carried up to the eaves, go as to allow 
of some fine effects being made with the rocks and plants, ‘I'he 
walks should not be straight, uor should the whole of the interior 
he geen as soon ag an entrance is made into the house ; but by a 
rige or fall in the walks, the bnikding of rough portions, and the 
projecting of stout pieces of rock ot boulders, many fresh and 
pleasing views may be made. Do not ase much tnfa stone, aa 
very few Ferns take kindly to this substance ; but limestone, 
sandatone, aid others ofa porous nature, which will retain & good 
share of moisture, are much to be preferred, It will also be tio- 
ticed that young seedlings come up ouch more quickly and numer 
ous on stone of this character than on the hard and impermeable 
tufn. Derbyshire spar is also ohjectionable ; it is not porous, very 
cold, and, though pleasant to look upon, is not found to be advan- 
tayeous to the plants, Tho winding paths should be made of gra- 
vel and cement, worked with a trowel as it is spread, #0 as to get 
a rather smooth surface, and yet slightly raised in the centre. 
Such a walk will last for years, and is more in accordance with the 
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surroundings than stone-paving or lattice-work, or the horrible 
terra-cotta work, beautiful though it may be to look upon, but 
quite out of place ina fernery. Such a path as that described 
may be walked upon after any quantity of water is thrown about, 
which could not be the case with level flags or encauatic tiles, The 
firainnge of the beds must be good, pipes laid along to the outside 
drains must be putin, and the beda should have, besides, a good 
layer of brick-enda or clinkera, to ensure a rapid passing away of 
water ; on these some rough peat or turf must be placed, and then 
proceed to the planting and building up of the rockwork. Do not 
make the spaces for the planta very large, asthe roots prefer to 
run over and among the rockwork. In the soil that ts used let 
there be plenty of crocks, broken bricks, or charcoal. In planting 
endeavour to place in the lower apaces some that are tail upright 
growers, and in the higher elevations place many that have a dis- 
tinctly drooping habit, whilst on bold projoctions let there be those 
piaced that are distinct and compnet, and are worthy of standing 
ou somewhat apart from their fellow occupants. Do not over- 
crowd, but endeavour to have the whole of the surface covered 
with moss, Ferns, or low creeping plants. Ifa pool of water can 
be formed, co as to reflect some of the fronds, much beauty will 
be added. But do not place mirrors anywhere, ag I consider these 
ara objectionable and unnecessary. Fountains anid cascades may 
be introduced if the space will permit, but where the room is hi- 
mited, be content with the Ferns and rocks. Do not attempt too 
much, or disappoiutment may follow ; do not fasten virgin cork on 
the Walla, or se of wood!ice and ansils will be sure to harbour 
behind them. If any part of the wall ts to be covered, then place 
cement sandstone upon it, te give it a rustic appearance, A 
house of thia description will be auilable for many sorta, care 
being taken that little fire-heat is given except daring the winter; 
for since mauy of the plants must be near the pipes, the chances 
are that they may get very. dry and ultimately shrival and die 
away. : 
| A beantifal aldition may be made to many of our gardens by 
devoting a shady dell, or positions overhung with trees, to the in- 
teresting group of hardy Ferns. [know many of the choice British 
varieties aro rather hard to establish ; atill, if care is exercised, n 
capital bank of many British and hardy exotic Ferns may be mada, 
which will always be found full of interest: associated with 
Sedams, Sarifragas, hardy Orchida, &., this bank may be made 
one of the prettiest parts of the garden. Many of the choice 
forms of Athyrium, Lastressa, Scolopendrium, Asplenium and Cys- 
topteris may be grown in pots in cold frames, where they will be 
rotected from the early frosts, which are so apt to injure the first 
tch of tender fronds ; and when these are once seared and brown, 
it takes a good part of the season ere the disfigurement is hidden. 

Be sure and bear this factio mind, that hardy Ferns in pots 
must not be allowed to getdry during the winter; in the open air 
during thie period they vaturally art more water than at any 
season ; if, then, they are permitted to become dry for any length 
of time, the fronds will be sma!land almostcertain to be deformed. 
Many Ferns may be grown ip our towns, and ina smoky atmos- 
phere, such as we often find ourselyes wrapped in Preston; to 
counteract such drawbacks a little more care is needed, and if this 
is given, many nice cases of Ferna may be grown and will continue 
fresh for a longtime, Choose hard growers, such as Pteris, Poly- 
atichom Blechnum, Lomaria, Asp!leniam, &e. ; give good drainage to 
the case ; plant in soil similar to but rather finer than that men- 
tioned for thea large Fernery, and work some pieces of rock 
amongst them, and in many cases healthy and stout growths will 
result; wipe the inside glass two or three timesa week, and occa- 
sionally give a little air when the day is bright and clear. 

I have left little epace to deal with drying Ferns, and yet this 
is nn operation that all young men should engage in who seek to 
become proficient in their profession. The way to learn Ferns ia 
by often examining them, and the drying process is one of the best 
helps in this direction ; butte the young meu I would say, do not 
be too auxions to secure fronde until you have permission from the 
gardener in charge, or, what ie better, ask for them, and in most 
eases, [ think, you will get what you require. In proceeding to 
dry the fronds, get two amooth pieces of board—say, 2 ft. 
square; place one on @ bench or table, or on the floor, then spread 
a sheet of blotting paper on it; on this spread out the fronds, 
When covered so that the fronds do not overlap oue another, put 


another piece of blotting-paper, then mora fronds, and again the 
paper until three or four layers of fronds are spread out; then put 
a stout piece of brown paper over the whole, plice the other board 
upon it, and on this put some heavy weights, seeiug that the pres- 
sure is equally distributed. In the course of a few days, examine 
the fronds, dry the blotting-paper, and replace them as before, 
After being in the press ten days ora fortnight, they will be fit 
to he taken out and placed in a book, or mounted on aheets, 
When permanently fixing them to the paper, place the fronds so 
ey oe arrangement of the seed-spores can be distinctly seen.— 
. Swan. ; 


THE ROSE, 


Mort people are fond of a good rose, but only a few take the 
trouble to grow plants so as to get blossoms worth looking at. 
Numbers of plants are anunally pnt in the ground something after 
this fashion. ‘Chey are bought from some nurserymon, and a small 
hole is dug, very tikely about a foot square. ITote this the plant is 
put, the soil filled in and watered. Possibly the plants thus dealt 
with ara watered every day. A good dealof the soilin town, 
which has not been previously drained, when holed in this way 
will hold the water until it is dried out by evapvration. I have 
seen holes two feet deep that have been full of water for months 
atatime, [Es itany wonder theu that so many plants die. A 
most amusing thing is that wheo all las been done iu inadvertent 
ly that oonld be reasonably expected to try and kill the plants, the 
climate 6f Queensland gets the blniue aud bard words are used 
by the would-be rose grower, : 

My experience is, there is a great number of varieties of roses that 
can be grown here to prefection, if the ground has been properly 
prepared, and this is requisite in any country. Almost auy good 
soil wi!) suit roses. Experienced growers prefer a rather strong 
loam, but very good roses are produced here on a light sandy lon, 
Whatever the soil may be, it is indispensable that it be trenched 
and drained, and if bones are available a layer should be put in 
the bottom of each trench, and plenty of rotten manure spread 
on the surface, well dug in, and forked over two or three times 
to thoroughly mix it with the soil. Roses should always be grown 
in a bed or border by themselves, unless in cases where ground 
has been prepared. for fruit trees. For three or four years they 
will do very well in the spaces between the trees if the ground ia 
specially manured for them. When the ground has been pre- 
pared the next thing is planting. Ifa border, the climbing and. 
tall-growing varieties should be set at the back, aud the dwarf 
varieties in frout. The climbers can be either trained as pillars, 
or oua trellis, If iaa bed, put all the tall sorts in the centre. 

Now, about the varieties to plaut in this district. The nursery- 
men are offering from two to three hundred varieties in tLeir cata- 
logues for this year, ao that it is easy to get a large collection if 
anyone wishes it. For my own part, I prefera dozen or two of 
well-defined varieties, well cultivated, to having a large number 
not skilfully and properly taken care of, For the benefit of 
those who may contemplate planting I will give the names of a 
few varieties which have done weil in our gardeus:—-Acidal, Adam, 
Aimes Vibert, Baronne Uallez, Beauty of Waltham, Celine 
Forestier, Charles Lefebre, Cloth of Gold, Comtesse de Bertha, 
Cramoisie Superieure, Devoniensis, Eclair de Jupiter, Gloire de 
Dijon, Glorie de Lyons, Victor Verdier, Paul Neron, Triomphe de 
Lyons, Souvenier de Dr. Gomines, Lyonaise, Dr. Ardre, Robin 
Hood, Lord Raglan, Maurie Guillot, Madame Moreau, Marechal 
Neil, Solffateur, White Bauksian, Yellow Banksian, Souvenier 
da In Malmaison, Souvenier de un Ani, Gloire de Ducher, Madam 
de Vatry, Acturios, Amelia Hoste, Duke of Conoanght, Mra, 
Baker, President Thiers. Most of the above varieties are free 
growers, and are of easy cultivation 

Those who wish to propagate any favourite variety Lave three 
metkods open to them ; first, badding, which is very little practised 
in this country, and is rather a difficult operation to be performed 
by amatuers. U don’t think it is necessary to describe how it should 
be done, Second, by cuttings which ia easy if the season is 4 
good one, and the cuttings are put io during the month of July. 
The cuttinga should be made of well matured wood of the last 
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season's growth, cut off aquara just below one of the eyes, Six 
inches ig quite long enough for rose cuttings, aud a very smull 
portion should be left above the surface, ‘The bed ia best made 
of nice sandy loam, and shaded slightly. Thirdly, comes the 
énsiest plan I can recommend, whichis layering. All that 1g 
necessary is to carefully bend down the branches, and muke a 
small hole three or foor inches deep beneath where the midile of 
the branches touches the ground, Bend the branch until it is 
well down on the bottotn of the hole, Cut it half throngh with a 
sharp kuife; fli in soil; cut the point ofthe branch off to within 
a few inches of the ground; water occasionally, and the follow- 
ing Autumn the plantscan be taken up, and pat in a nureery 
bed, or planted out permanently. If the season ia good, layering 
cau he done at any time from March to the beginning of August. 
Jt is very little use trying to propagate roses or anything else in 
such a season aa the present unlesa there iaa good supply of 
Jugoon water to be had. It is not enay in an article like this to 
explain how roses ought to be pruned, aa thia needs to be done 
according to the strength of the growth of the different varieties 
As a general rule it is safe to cut back ail tall, strait growing 
varieties to one-third of tlie season’s growth, Those that fortn 
compact heads do best by cutting off the enda of the branches 50 
as to make the head as symmetrical aa possible, and removing all 
dead and naeless brush ont of the centre. Climbing roses require 
different pruning to all other varieties. They require stakea or 
trellising to support them. Train in the young shoots as they 
grow, in the spring. Takethe shoots off the trellis or stake, and 
shorten them by abont one-fourth of their length; cut off ali dry 
or weak branches, and tie them up again ueatly. I have found 
that from the middie of July to the middle of Augnst ia the best 


time to pruue most varieties—J. §, Epesan.—Rockhampion 
Bulletin, 





BEASONABLE NOTE. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Toxators—Will now require abundance of water at the roots, for if 
allowed to becoma very dry the newly set frait are liable to become mis- 
ebapen, and it will also induce premature repening in the case of largey 
fruits, Supply liqnid manure frequently, When the first bunches of 
bloom sro set give the plants a good top-dressing, consisting of equal 
parts good turfy loam snl well-decomposed manure, iuto which they will 
readily emit fresh roots. See that the original soil ig sufficienty moist 
previous to top-dreasing, and afterwards examine it frequently : all side 
shoota should be removed or thay will rapidly smother tha bloom, Take 
the tops off planta of large fruited varieties as soon as they have 
set three bunches of bloom, but the small fruited varieties,snch as Vick’s 
Criterion and Neabitt’s Victoria, may be allowed to grow on. Thin out 
the bunches if large fruit are in request. 


Psas,—More Peas should be sown, and every thing possible ought to 
be done to insure their bearing freely and to prolong the season of their 
produce, aa the early sowings in many locstities promise to be com- 
parative failures. The greatest difficnliy to contend with in these Inter 
sowlngs of Peas is mildew; the best preventiver to which are an open 
situation fully exposed to the sun and air, and thin sowing, with -plen ty 
of room between the rows, with a good quantity of manare dug in 
deeply so xs to support the reots when they have descended toa con- 
siderable depth, To effect this lntter parpons, open & natrow trench for 
ench row 12 in, or 15 in. wide and one foot deep, digging in six inchea 
of good rotten manure in a moiat condition ; then draw in the soil that 
hag bean token out in enfficient quantity to leave the trench about four 
inches deap after it has been moderately trodden with the feet, in ebich 
sew tha seeds, covering them with the remnfnder of the soil taken out. 
Ho 'trested, with copious waterings in dry weather from the time they 


bloom onwarla, they will keep on bearing without mildew in situations 
whare itis possible to avoid that parasite. Peas, in windy places, ara 
sometimes apt to partinily escape from tha stukes which support them; 
when this tendency ig first noticed, if a strand of rope yarn is run along 
the rows on the by side, and linked here and there to the sticks, it wily 
torn them back in the right direction and prevent them from being bro. 
ken down. 


Cererr.—The beat plantings should be made as acon as the ground 
iq availabie for the trenches to be got out, which should be dene in the 
way tlescribed in former calendars, and planted in the manner there de- 
tailel. The earlier planting will soon require to be earthed up by having 
a little of tha soil of the ridges on either sida of the plants cat down anit 
then placed with the hands sround the plants, taking care ia doing so 
that thesoil does not get into the hearts of the plants. However, before 
this operation is procerded with, the plants should hava « fer of the out- 
pide leaves removed with any suckers that may happen to have sprung 
up from the crown. Moreover, instesd of being earthed up when only 
#ix or nine inches high, aa is not unfrequently the case, it is advisable not 
to do go before the plants have attained a height of twelve or sixteen ine 
ches, thereby not only eoonomising labour in the operation, bat also les 
sening the chances of goil getting into the henrts, and the primary object 
~—the blanching of the head—is secured ga fully and completely ag by 
carrying out the operation at more frequent intervals, Celery being a 
moisture loving vegetable, will require te be watered frequently with weak 
liquid manare, 


Capzots, Tunwips, &0.—Make a» forther sowing of Horn Carrot ; 
there jaa freqaent demand fer small young Carrots which it ie nlwaya 
best to anticipate. Sow Turnips to succeod those just up, The Red 
American Stone and Orange Jelly are the best Turnips for sowing at 
this season, Avoid, if possible, the necessity for sowing in freshly dug 
land. If tha land has been prepared a week or 50, the moisture, eves 
in dry weather, will have risen by what is termed capillary attraction: 
Keep up the desired supply of Bpmach, Radishes nnd small Saladings 
by sowing at frequent intervals. Top Broad Beans as soon aa they 
come into Hower. Stake and pinch out the points of Ruuner Beany and 
sows good breadth of Dwarf French Beans—the boat kind yet intro- 
duced is Canadian Wonder. 


Liquip Manvrns.—It frequently happens that at the time of prepng- 
ing the ground there may heve beew 4 ecarcity of mansre, of which 
some crops have not received a sufficient quantity; where this has been 
the case make up the deficiency by the timely application of liquid 
manure. This should take place at the middle stages of growth, after 
the plants have taken a fair hold of the soi) and are growing froely, 
and strength will be imparted at the time it is most required. I¢ 
is however necessary to be cautious in the tse of manure water ; it most 
not be applied too strong, for plant, unlike animals, hare not the power 
of rejecting the food that is given them, which, in a liquid atgte, gocg 
direct to the roots, and ia of nesessity absorbed by them even if their 
destruction be the result, if manure ef a solid character-—anch for 
instance aa that of fowl’s inn crude state, or guano that is lampy and 
insufficiently broken—be dug into the goil, the case is somewhat different, 
the roota will not enter it, but will ran in other-disections to excape, ag it 
were, the dangerous diet set befone them. 4 little reflection upon the 
natare of the particular plant to which manure water ia tobe applied 
will, ina great measure, be a safe guide as to the atrength of the solution 
it is able to bear, Ag a rnie, raropant growing aubjects will steud s much 
stronger .mixtexe than wesk growers ; cabbages, fer instance, being bene- 
fitel by itat a ctrength that weuld injere Peas. Renner Beans is 
receive tt stronger than the weaker growing dwarf varieties, but in all 


cages it is better to be on the asfe aide, and rather make the solution tog 
woak than too atrong, | | 






—_————_——— 


Awnvacs.—Sticks or strings should be placed to such annual climb- 
ersias Canary Creepers, Nastnrtinms, Convolvuluses, and Sweet Pras 
before there is any danger of the growth getting matted together, Seeds 
of all these muy still be sown, and alec of the quickest growing dwarf 
Annuals such as Virginian Stocks, Candytufts, Clarkeas, and Nemophi- 
jas, and finish transplanting Astera, Btock, Phlox Drummondi, Indian 
Pinks, Antirrhinuming, &c. 


Look well to such plants se Verbenas, Asters, and others Chat are 
sinilarly subject to the attacks of green-fly ; for, if itis nsllowed to re- 
main upon these plants, it will, in « short time, spoil them for the seagon. 
Even when all reasonable care bas been token, it frequently happens 
that they become affected, in which case thera is no remedy equal to a 
thorongh washing with tobacco water, or dusting with tobacco powder, 


Rogas.—These will now require constant attention, as the maggot ie 
making its appearance in large quantities, and unless promptly destroyed 
now whilst curled up in the leaves, before the beds get to any size, the 
greater portion of the flowera will be rendered worthless, To destroy, 
and, what is till better, to prevent aphides, syringe freely with soapy 


water ; thia if effectually applied two or three times will kill those that 
gre matnred, and be so distestefal to them throngh te sediment which 
it leaves on the foliage that the females do not deposit their eggs where 


it ia present. 
Dantus—Should always be well secured with ctakea to prevent them 


baing blown about and broken by the wind; in giving them this aupport 


do not tie them ap in the shape of a broom by drawing all. the shoots 
tight to a single stake, for this mode gives them aa unuatural ugly ap- 
pearance, and if strong wind, prevail the whole are frequently blown down 
together. Itis s mnch more effectnal and better looking plan to use 
four or fire moderate sized aticks for each plant, to which tie the branches 
out ; this has the double advantage of improving their appearance and 
tetting light and air through the plants, which Keeps them dwarf and 
strong: ven for ordinary decarative purposes itia worth while to thin 
eut the branches of Dahliss, far the blooms are much more Ireely deve- 
oped where this is practised, and the plente necessarily do not get ex 
hausted go soon. Water most be given liberally at all times, and weak 
liquid manure should alo be frequentiy apptied. 


Paneizs.—Ths first sowinga of these should now be enfficiently ad- 
vanced to be placed in thair blooming pote: we prefer to grow them singly 
in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, or, where large specimens are required, three 
plenis may be grown in a ten-inch pot. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPON DENTS, 


All matter intended for publication, and all questions to be teplied to shontd 
be sent in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication. Ail com: 
munications ahould be written on one aide of the paper only. It is aleo requested 
that correspondenta forward their name and address, not for publication 
onleas they wish it, but for the sake of that mutual confidence which should exist 
between the Editor and those who address him. We decline noticing any 
communication that is not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
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PLANT CULTIVATION 4aND MANURES. 


The roots ef plants will only absorb from the soil snoh materiale for 
fond ae are iv a liquid or gaweous form, No matter bow richly plante may 
be eupplied with fond-subetenos, they cannot avail themeelves of it, or 
aeniimilate it inte their siructure while io a solid condition. Bearing these 
facta in’ mind, it ia not d-ficult to understand the grest success which has 
uttended ibe apphcation of Liquid Manure for garden purposesi n Flauders, 
Jaraey, and in various parte of our own country, soil that previoualy 
were proverbially barren bieng by thie treatwent rendered evormously 
productive. 

‘The Inte Le. Vocleker atid, “key one who haa pieedd thtengh Belgiudd, 
and exatained the nature of soil, must lave Hoon atruck with the wonderful 
change which liquid manure has produced there.” The garden-r in his 
practice must, however, alwaye remember that soila containing a fair pro- 
portion of elsy, and more especialy stiff clay scils are diguietridatly opposed 
to their shemicul and physical character to these which are poroua and 
sandy, Geuerally speaking the retentive and stiff suils conta:n out only the 
more cominon iniveral elewents which we find ia the ashes of plants, euch 
aa Hine, Magnesia, sol uble silica, aiphurio «cid, &c,, in sufficient abuudante, 
bot alae the mare valusvbie ommeral suiistance, such as phoapliaric acid and 
potash, They, moreover, possess ine high degree the power 6f absorbiug 
uitrte acid, and retaining it for futace use: and iu addition, wider good garde 
cultiavation, the vegetable reéwaine left ii such sojla, ju the siape of rood 
aud lexves from former crops, yield much wnitrogenised: orgaiic food: fet 
succeeding plants, Tuedecided peuefit which is usual y fonad by the gardeuer 
to reat from a liberal dressing of gtable-dung is owing to the fact that by 
the very bulk of the manure the physical aud chemical obaracters of the 
goit are Bo altered that 1m reality. tae planta feed upou new aud artificially 
formas sol. : 

Particular cultures they demand particular manures, hut the stenderd 
manne, sich ne well made farm-dig affords all the ingredients neaassary [0 
the development of planta. Such manure contsisa all the uaual elements 
which euter into the compuaition of plants, and all the mineral substances 
which are distributed throughout their tissues ; in fact, carbon, hydrogen, 


"nitrogen and oxygen are found theriu united with the phosphates, sulphates 


and chlorides, &c. 
In order to be directly efficacious, every manure must present thie mized 


| GOMPOALIOT. 


The nitrogen of nitrogeniaed organic enhstances only benefits planta when 
converted into nitric acid, hence no materix] cau act as a powerful fertileer 
until it pases into a Beate of oXidation or decomposition, and prasence of! 


_any ingredient which hasten the material appiicd as manure into that: 


coudition, although iu itself probably comparatively unnecessary to the plank 


in that particular soil, yet forms a gaeful manure. It iaiu this way we often 
nay explain tha great hanefita derived from an application of lime, marl or 


gypanto. Straw, Bracken-Forus, Potato haulue, turf and vegetable refiaa, are 
sometimes mised with quicklime and earth, to form a compost, iu order to 
facilitate their disintegration and decomposition, Tue utility of thia practice 


cannot be disputed while conflaed within reagovable limits, bub it in some- 
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times abused; for it ia beyond question thet alkuline salt, suchas that sapplied 
by iime, mingle? indiscriminately with manure, become in reality very mis- 
chievoua on certain classes of very light ail, where the buninesas is rather to 
Preserve than to destroy the substances that are used as manure, Such guils 
part too easity with the stores of fertibty committed to them; consequently 
we find soluble pliuit-food is washed away by the rain, or even evaporated 
inte the air. Machi aptiy rem raed that “ the beat portion of manure ia 
alwaya attempting aither to run away, or to fly away ;" and time tends to in- 
crease this action 

The most suitable manura for the looser and more friable clases of soil, ia 
sors substance which will combice intimately with the fertilaing materiais, 
and thua imaband them securely for future pluut use, Thus hongry loose 
sands are reodered fertiie by the application of clayey composts or materials, 
for consolidating the tases, 40 as %0 impart a greater reaisting power te 
atinerpherne werion, ; 

One great objection to éhe extensive employment of composta, however,ia 
the ammount of iabour they require in the repeated turnings which are heid 
necessary in their preparation, aid in the large quantity of umatcer which has 
to be transported. : 

In order to show why potash, lime, phosphoric scid and nitrogen are tha 
most important elements of plant food, it is necessary to consider the 
chemical compoaitien of onr vatious garden productions, anid the amount 
of ench consiituent they remove from the soilin order to build up their 
regetahie fabric, ) 

The following table, compiled from various soarces, brings before oe at 2 
ginnce the amonné of these constituents removed from ihe laud in 1 ton 
of each crop ina fresh condition as taken from the garden, Which of course 
includes a very large quantity of water. 


Constituents in Produce Removed from the 
Land ta Pounds. 


Amount of Selected CAamical 








In 1 Ton of gach: — 


. 





Totato tubars on sas — $4 Rd 12-3 15 
Carrots =a rie he cr gd Bt} #3 ' la 
Parenivs i am ue 40 4-9 o] 80 
Whita Turnips a. ann coe 4-9 1‘] G7 1 8 
Peas (including pods) : ans 64-8 103 125 67 
Cabbage (edible portion} a - a7 5-0 2-9 5-4 
Jernaslem Artichokes - Ce §-3 67 92-6 13 
Asparapgts ae Sd te 60 2-0 07 oh 
Gn (os {bu ba) 40 oFn ; nae ie | 1-4 S+4 | uw 
Cucnmbere - Bie os 07 a0 e7 07 
Broccoli (henrt) one Prt Tr 4d bh § 14:8 1°] 
Uanliflowsrs {heart} aan ; one 46 40 Lhe On 
Spinach ek ao 26 36 £75 oo 
Radialies om e ase 60 5s 3-1 14 
Kidney Baana (including pods) eck 81's 4:3 5 17 
Lettoces mea aan ara 26 1-7 R-F 19 
Celery (stoma) ive aed 45 4 5-4 a] 
Beote a cine te 4-4 OF €-5 06 
Rhubarb (atalks} .., $1 at 2 16 








The true economy of manure cay be understood only when we become aqnain- 
ted, as by the statistics givan above, with the apecial characters of the crops 
we cultivate ; but we not ouly have ta conatier the materials required to forin 
a crop, tut the power the particular plant we are cultivating has of asssmilaring 
the ingredients avolied in imanure. 

For this reason farmyard dany, purchased or home-made, which supplies all 
the essential elements of plant food, anid particularly the constituent show: to 
ha required to such a large extent by the vegetables we onltivate, is no 
{rgel y used by growers. But on the other hand the immediate return 
from an application of farmyard mauure ia innch fess than froin game ammount 
of plang foul apoded in well selected artificial manure We ahall bope to 
continue the subject on a future occssion,— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Jt is » well Known fact that many kinds of Vegetables are cultivated in 
America to a much higher degrea of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, and foremost amongst these must be placed Oabbages and 
Tomatoes. | 


We have just received a trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties Gf the above from the celebrated seed prower Mr. J. J. H, 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and. for which early orders are 
solicited ng the supply is limited. The descriptions given sre those of the | 
raiser, 


‘CABBAGES. 


The Stone-mason Cabbage —This cabbage is distinguished for ita 
reliability for heading, the size, hardiness and quolity of the heads. Un 
dar proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a market 
wtble head ; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds 
hoe on the eoil and cultrvation.—Price per pkt, As. 0-8; per ox 
is. 1-8. 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage.—This ia, without doubt, tha 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the crault of axe 
treme high culture. I have had heads, when stripped of all waste leaves, 
that could not be got into a two bushel basket, having a diameter two. 
inchea greater! In a former circular I quoted from persons residing in- 
fourteen States and Territories, and also in the Canadas, East and West, 
expressing their great satisfaction with the Stone-Mason anil the Marble- 
head Mammoth Cubbages, in their great reliability for heading, the size, 
sweetness and tenderness of the heads, ‘They had aucceeded in growing ~ 
the Mammoth to the weight of thirty and forty pounds, and in some — 
instances upwards of ninety pounds. : aces 


In a competition held last season in America, the first prite Cabbage of 
thie variety weighed ninety-two pounds.—Price per pkt. Ag. 0-8; per o2. 
Re. 1-8. : 

‘The Warren Cabbage.—aA variety of recent introduction ; it makes 
s head deep, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. In reliability for heading no Cabbage aurpasses it. Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 invhea in diameter. | 


in the competition above raférred to, the first prize specimen of this 
variety weighed seventy-five pounds.— Price por pkt. As. 8 ; per oz. lig, 1-8 | 


TOMATOES 


Tomato, “The Favorite."—This variety possesses several advantages 
over any other, it ts smoother than tha “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
late in the season. Does not crack afler ripening like the “ Acme,” js of 
a darker red than the ' Perfection,” and is larger than either ; it has very 
few aceda, is ripe all through at once, and is very productive.— Price per 
packet As. 8 ; per oz. Its, 2. 


Tomato, “ Canada Victor."—A symmetrical and handsome variety, 
in tipening it has uo green lef round the stem (a great fault with many 
kinds otherwise good.) It ia heavy, full meated and rich, between round 
and oval in shape, aud red in colour; ié¢ will be found to exce! nist varie- 
ties in thatmost desirable characteristic,—in earliness in ripening the 
great bulk of the crop,——Price per packet As. & ; per oz. Rs. 2, 


Yellow Victor.—A beautiful mediam-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almost perfection in shape, a grent improvement on “ Greengage 
and other yellow varieties—Price per packet As. 8; per oz. Rs. 2, 


Tomsate, New Red Apple--A new very large, round, solid 
variety, of brilliant colour and tine quality ; one of the largest varieties in 
eultiration.— Price per packet As. &; per oz. Ra. 2, ° 

A collection of 1 packet each of the above seven. varieties for Rupees 
Three oniy, or | oz, of each for Ka. 10, 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS, 


1, 8, 8 ¢ 29, Tiljulich Road, Calcutta, » 
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least two other gases, such as carbonic acid gas, which is 
CONTENTS. ae d - ay ewer sae S "Water is 

i ygen and carbon in chemical combination. | 
arene een oxygen and hydrogen combined. _ Ammonia in tts gaseous 
form supplies nitrogen, and is nitrogen and gate in 
combination. The others exist in the soil. ow man- 
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HOW MANURES ACT. 


In a former chapter we spoke of the different elements 
which enter into the composition of plant structures é in 
the present one we shall endeavour to say a few words on 
how these elements become converted into plant tissues. 
In the first place, we would say that these elements must 
be presented to the plant either in a state of solution or 
asa gas. Itis generally believed that the inorganic ele- 
ments are appropriated by the roots, and the organic 
chiefly by the leaves and from the atmosphere, While 
the inorganic elements are supplied by the soil, the or- 
ganic elements are present in the atmosphere as com- 


pound gases; that is to say, they are gases formed of at 


ures in the soil cannot be appropriated until they as- 
sume either the gaseous form or become soluble; and 
when common stable manure is duy into the soil, it at once 
begins to decompose, that isto say, the carbonaceous 
matter coming in contact with the oxygen of the air 18 
oxidised, and become carbonic acid gas, and the inorganic 
elements become soluble. In the case of the pure excre- 
ments, most of the elements are soluble when in the 
fresh state, the carbonaceous matter having been oxidised 
in the animal system, chiefly in the lungs, being restored 
to the air as carbonic acid. This carbonic acid gas Is 
taken from the air again by the leaves of plants when 
ina growing state and in the presence of a sufficiency 
of light and heat, The leaves also take in ammonia, 
while the roots take in the soluble mineral elements. 
The roots have the power of appropriating gases 
as well as liquids. The elements thus drawn from the 
air and earth are largely diluted with water, and in this 
state form crude sap. This crude sap is not plant-food 
yet. It has to be elaborated by the leaves This takes 
Saree as we have said, in the presence of a sufficiency of 
ight and heat. In the leaves chiefly, and in other appen- 
dages serving the purpose of leaves, the food of the plant 
is prepared. The salts from the roots are broken up, the 
carbonio acid is broken up, the ammonia is broken up, 
the water is broken up, each into their different elements, 
if necessary, and new compounds are made out of the same 
elements, according to the needs of the individual plants, 
and then sent down to every part of the plant to build its 
structure and add to its balk. 


As we said hefore, the proportion of the various inor- 
ganic elements differ in different orders of plants, but are 
invariably the same, in the same variety of species. but 


although the inorganic elements always bear the same 
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relation to each other, they do not always bear the some 
relation to the organic. According as the supply of or- 
ganic elements are abundant or otherwise, 1s the percen- 
tave of ash in a plant little or much. Or perhaps it would 
be better to say, ss the supply of the inorganic elements 
is abundant or otherwise, so are the organic elements 
in a plant little or much. Again certain parta of plants 
are far richer in the inurganic elements than are other parts. 
The seeds and inflorescence of plants are aay far 
richer in the mineral elements than are the other parts. 
Again, it would seem as if these elements were associated 
with the nitrogenous compounds to a far greater degree 
than with the von-nitrogenous, or instance, all plants, 
such as Cauliflower, which are rich in nitrogenous mat‘er, 
have a far greater percentage of ash in their structure than 
in the case of Ferns, which are very nearly, if not totally, 
deficient in nitrogenous matter and ash. Perhaps this ts 
the reason why so few insects prey on Ferns. Hence 
the percentags of nitrogenous matters present in a plant is 
a sure index of its requirements in the matter of inorganic 
food. A knowledge of this must be a help to cultivation 
of the soil, Fur instance, Cabbages and Cauliflowers will 
not thrive unless there 1s plenty of inorganic matter in 
the soil, anda soil on which Ferns would luxuriate 
would starve them to death. 

As we said before, we consider that a plant well charged 
with the inorganic elements ts in a far better condition to 
fruit than when these have been largely diluted with car- 
bonaceous matters. Of course there isa maximum and 
minimum in these things. The vast majority of plants 
require some of the mineral elements, or they will not 

row at all ; and of course all must have organic matter, 
as that in all plants forms the chief part of their structure. 

In the cultivation of vegetables or plants generully, it 
has been questioned whether the presence of the organic 
elements in the soil or artificially supplied was of any use 
whatever. Liebig once held that they were superfluous ; 
but most people now believe in their utility. It cannot be 
doubted that if a plant has all the inorganic elements sup- 
plied, it will grow and even thrive, as the others are deri- 
vable from the air; but it cannot be doubted that their 
presence, to a certainextent over and above their presence 
in the atmosphere, is beneficial, It seems to us that when- 
ever there is an abundance of the inorganic elements avail- 
able, the presence of the organic elements in the soil is 
beneficial, On the other hand, when the inorganic ele- 
ments are under what we may be permitted to call the 
balance between air and earth, a supply of organic 
elements would be superfluous. Again, with plenty of 
soluble mineral compounds and plenty of water in the 
soil, if the sotl is highly impregnated with carbonic acid 
gas and ammonia, under favorable atmospherie conditions 
plants must grow very rapidly. We at present refer more 
especially to vegetables. Vegetables do not always con- 
tain the sane proportion of nitrogenous compounds in 
their structures. Wherever the manure supplied is chiefly 
carbonaceous, more especially on light soils, vegetables 
contain in their structure a minimum of nitrogenous com- 
pounds and ash. When the food-supply is derived from 
animal dungs chiefly, and when the soilig close and poor 
in carbonaceous wattera, they are found to attain their 
maximum percentage of nitrogenous matter and the 
maximum of ash. it does not always follow that in the 
growing of vegetables we should aim at growing vege- 
tables rich in flesh and bone-forming (uitrogenous) com- 


pounds, No doubt in many cases the greatest amount of 
flesh-forming matter is, or should be, the chief object. 
But with those who grow vegetables for table the case is 
different. Vegetables are generally used along with food 
too highly nitrogenous and to tone snch down. Of this 
we will say little, as it is a physiolovical subject, and 
scarcely bearing on the subject in hand. However every 
gardener ought tv know under what conditions vegetables 
are most palatable and most wholesome apart from their 
nutritive values.. Now no vegetable is palatable which is 
stunted and slow grown, nor yet is it whulesome, It is 
not wholesome because it is indurated and stringy and 
difficult of digestion, and being largely composed of 
woody fibre, is unpalatable. 

_ Now in addition to the necessary inorganic elements, 
if carbonic acid is supplied abundantly to the roots it 
tends to 4 more rapid growth and to a greater succulency 
of structure ; this is especially observable in the case of 
Spach, Carrots, Turnips, &¢., and in the case 
of all Salads. Too great a supply of carbonic acid in the 
case of plants grown for their seeds—such as Peas, Beans, 
&c. —although causing greater luxurience of growth, tends 
to lessen the crops. Ps is explained by the fact that 
the seeds are richer in certain phosphates then the plant. 
Carbonic acid tends to the production of non-nitrogenous 
compounds, and when orvanic matters in the tissue of 
the plant are present in such quantity as to reduce the 
percentage of the nitrogenous to a minimum, the plant 
cannot afford a supply of such for the formation of seeds. 
On the other hand, when.the nitrogenous compounds are 
present in maximum percentage, the plant is enabled to 
supply these compounds to the newly: formed seeds and 
thus tend to greater fruitfulness. At least this is the 
view we take of the matter; and it is supported Ly the 
fact that seeds newly formed contain almost as much 
nitrogenous tnatter as the full-grown seed. Thus the 
newly-formed Pea coutamns 48 per cent. ofprotein com- 
pounds, while the full-grown Pea contains only one-half 
ofthat, or 24 per cent. This view is also supported by 
the fact that the inflorescence is generally very rich in 
these matters, For instance, the Cauliflower contaias 
sometimes as much as 65 per cent. of protein compounds. 
Indeed it seems as if the store of nitrogenous compounds 
necessary for the future seeds is in the newly formed 
flower ; and again, that this store laid up in the seed 
isa supply for the plants to follow when the seeds are 
in circumstances favorable to vegetatiou.— Gardener. 





Gvitortal Hotes. 





THe leaves of Geraninums are an excellent application for cuts, 
where the skin is rubbed off, and other wounds of the kind. Oue 
or two leaves must be bruised, and applied on linen to the part, 
and the wound will become cicatrised tu a very short time, 





AN enterprige has lately been set on foot in France for the manu- 
facture of guano from fishes. ‘The refuse from fisheries has been 
for some time past employed iu this manner; bat it is now pro~ 
posed to organise fisheries for the purpose of manufacturing the 
article, which possesses several advantages, decomposing neither 
too quickly nor too slowly and exhaling no ammouis. 
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THIRTY years ago the first sugar cane was planted in Natal. At 
the present time there are not lesa than 50,000 acres under this 
crop in the colony, yielding sufficient sugar to enable it, after sup- 
plyiug its own wants, to export 150,000 cwt. anuually, 





How to TRAP ANTS.—Howases that are infested with ants, black 
or red, may be disinfected by a little attention to trapping theu, 
A sponge is one of the beat things for the purpose. Sprinkle it 
with dry white augar ; the sponge being slightly moist, it will ad- 
here. ‘The ants will go inte the cells of the sponge after the sugar 
in large numbers, and can be destroyed in hot water, andl the 
spongs squeezed out, and sugared agaiv, and returned for another 
haul, until all are cauglit. 


eS: 


Derasitity oF TrmBek.—Mr. Ambrose Kimball, of Reading, 
Massachusetts, states a8 the result of fifty years’ experience—con- 
atantly working and uaing all kinda of timber, and mare especially 
oak, ash, aud walnut—that he has found when timber may be cut 
and have no worms, or powder dust as itis called. He saye— 
“Cut timber from the middle of September te the middle of 
November, aul you cannot get a worm into it. October and 
November are, perlaps, the best mouths, aud are sure to avoid 
worms.” 


‘A DISTINGUISHED French chemiat, M .Boutin, has discovered, it is 
anid, & new mannre, found to be of great value and efficacy, coin- 
bining in ita application economy of time aud tnoney. Wheat 
gown with it, compared with that produced ou laud where other 
mantra wis used, presented a good uppearance, the stalks being 
thicker and closer, and the ears full and abundant. The effects 
produced by the manure are stated to be complete exemption, in 
crops of cereals, from black, rust, or smutty graina, that potatoes 
rownh with it have never been diseased, and that ita coustant use 
does not in any way deteriorate the soil, 





Tae Foture or THe Nitetris.—Thoe South of India Observer 
remarks :—‘This district, we feel sure, has a great future before it. 
Before long the railway will be brought to Coonoor, if not to 
Ootacamund, aud thug the trade of the place will be immensely 
increased. The coffee industry may revive ; and it nay play an 
important part jo the district, and fortunes may be made. Gold 
may yel produce great results. The capabilities of the district 
are only just beginning to be discovered,” aud finally, our cou- 
temporary thinks “the population is sure to be greatly in- 
creased when the railway bas beeu established,” 


Love of THE FRexcH FoR Flowsns.—The passionate love of 
fiowers is a marked characteristic of the Parisians, and the sale of 
flowers is in Paris an extensive and lucrative branch of trade. Jt 
is computed that the various little patches of ground in the viciui- 
ty of the French capita!, appropriated to floral cultivation, realise 
an annual income of 32,000,000 frances, and give employment to 
500,000 persous. Inu Paris slovue there are no fewer than 284 
flurists ; aud on occasions of public festivity their conjoint trafic 
not unfrequently amounts to 70,00) franca, Ata féte given last 
season by one of the foreign ambassadors the cust of the flowers 
wag 22.000 francs, 





THe VINE IN France.—OfF all the elements of wealth in which 
France is so rich, none contributes mare powerfully to the pros- 
perity of that country than the vine> Jt was introduced in his- 
torical times, yet the soil and cilmate, tha syatem of Jaud-tenure, 
and the genius of the people are so adupted to its cultivation that 
France has lung since distanced all conspetitora us a producer of 
wine. She in fact exports more wine than all ether countries 
taken together, though the grape ripens to perfection in Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey, in Spain and Portugal, in Germany and 
Auatria, throughout Weatern Asia, where indved it appesrs to be 


indigenous, in Australia, South Africa, and the United States of 
America, From the plains of Champagne to the shores of the Bay 
of Biscay, and from the banks of the Loire to those of the Riione, 
the cultivation is general, It occupies over five millions of acres, 
or a fourth more than the area under wheat in the Uuited King- 
dom, It gives employment to at least seven millions of people, 
and it produces on an average every year a harvest valued at 
£120,000,000 sterling. 


| 


Musarooms.—The following characteristics are given of those 
we should avoid, or at lenat suspect, until better informed. ist~— 
Those that have the pileua or cap very thin in preportion to the 
gills (these radiate on the lower surface of the cup from the centre 
to the circumferenca like the spokes of a wheel). 2nud—Such as 
have the stalk growing from one side of the cap. &8rd—Where 
the gills are all of equal length. 4th—Those which yield a spicy 
milky juice, 5th—Such as have the collar which surrounds the 
stalk filamentous, or resembling a spider's web. 6th—Such as 
have a strong, rank, fetid odour, Fth—-Those that have an acrid 
bitter taate, that parch the throat wheu awallowed.— Zhe Meld. 





ASPHALT WaLks.—Aagphalt, bitumen, or Jew's pitch, is found 
Aonting on the Dead Sea and elsewhere. It becomes very hard 
by exposure to the air, and. its natre has heen appropriated to 
various artificial preparations, all of which owe their properties 
to the boiled gas-tars which enter into their composition, Thus 
the asphalt felt is rendered wuterproof for shed-roofing, &c., by 
being soaked in that tar; and asphalt walks are most dry and ex- 
cellent when made as follows ;—Take two parts of very dry lime- 
rubbish, and one-part coal-ashes, also very dry, aud both sifted 
fine. Ina dry place, and on adry day mix them, and make a 
hole in the midele. Into this pour botling-hot coal-tar ; mix, 
aid when as stiff as mortar puiit three inches thick where the 
walk is to be. Phe ground should be dry and beaten smooth. 
Sprinkle over it coarse sand; when coli! pass alight roller over 
it, and iu a few days the walk will be solid aud waterproof. 





METALLISATION oF TruBbEeR.—The Rubennick process for metallig- 
ing wood consists In first immersing it ta a bath of caustic alka- 
line lye, in which itis allowed to remain for two or three days, 
according to the degree of permeability of the wood, at a temper- 
ature of 167° to 194° Fahr., from this bath the wood passes to 
another of hydrosulplide of calcium, to which is added, after 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours, a concentrated yolution of sulphur. 
Here it remains for about thirty-eight ‘hours, ata temperature of 
95° to 122" Fahr.; and IJastly, for from thirty to fifty hours the 
wood is immersed in a solution of acetate of lead at tlie same tem- 
perature, ‘The timber thus pickled is allowed to dry, when it is 
said to be ausceptible, after burnishing, of a high polish, and-even 
a4 matallic lustre, which ig more brilliantif the surfnces of the 
wood linve been previously rubbed with lead, tin or zinc plates, 
aud then polished with a glass or porcelain burnigher, ‘Treated in 
this way, the woud may assume the appearance of a metallic mirror, 
being at the same time lard and very strong.—TJron. 





Ants.—Some of the parformances of ants, remarks the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, iu his work, dfan and Beast, are absolutely atartling, 
so closely do they resemble the customs of human civilisation. 
They have armies commanded hy officers, who issue their orders, 
insist upon obedience, and, en the march, will not permit any of 
the privates to stray froin the ranks, There are some ants which 
til] the gronnd, weed it, plant the particular grain ou which they 
feed, cub it when ripe, aud stora it away in their subterranean 
grauaries. There are ante which are as arrant slavelelders us 
auy people on earth ever were. They make systomatic raids on 


the nests of other ants, carry off the yet unhatched cocoons, and 
rear them in their own nests to he their servants. There are ants 
which bury their derd—a fact which was discovered by accident. 
A Indy had been obliged to kill some ants, the bodies of which 
lay about on the ground. Presently a stugle anl found its dead 
companions, and examined them sud then went off. Presently it 
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returned with a number of others, and proceeded to the dead 
bodies, Four ants went to each corpse, to lift it up and the 
other two following, the main body, some two Lindred in number, 
following behiud. The four bearers took their office in turns, one 
pair relieving the other when they were tired. They weut straight 
to a sandy hillock, and there the bearers put dowa their burdens, 
and the others immediately began to dig holes. A dead ant was 
then placed in each graye and the soil filled in. The most 
curious part of the proceeding was that some six or seven ants 
Tefused to aasist in grave-digging ; upon which the rest set on them, 
killed them, dug one large hule, and tumbled them unceremoni- 
ously into it. | | 





@®riginal Articles, 





THE PALM AND ITS VARIETIES. 


Linne, the great botanist, las not inaptly called the tall 
and crested palm trees “the princes of the vegetable world,” and 
whenever they bloom they enrich the landscape by their grace 
and majesty, The most perfect of the order have a tall cylin- 
drical stem, which shoots upwards from the earth, without knot 
or blemiah, like an Iovic column; apringing to an immense 
height, and yet so symmetrical that its slanderness couveys no 
idea of feebleness, Tha summit bears a crown of emerald green 

lumes, like a diadem of gigantic ostrich feathera;: these ara 
reqnently 20 feet long, droop slightly at the ends, and rustle mu- 
sically in the breeze. In the arid desert it forms an object of 
peculiar beauty, a6 it soars, erect and graceful, near some welcome 
spring of living water, a landmark to the wayworn traveller ; 
but to see it in all its glory you must visit the palm groves of 
tropical America, or Polynesia, and wander enchanted in their 
grateful shades, Under the natural screen which the thick green 
feathery branches supply, the orange and the lemon, the pomegra- 
nate, the olive, the almoud, and the vine fourish in wild lux. 
uriance, and pour forth an abundance of luscious fruit. And here, 
while the eye is never weary of gazing ou the gloriona blossoms 


which brighteu and adorn the scene, the ear is also ravished with | ;, is ripe, in noisy and quarrelsome flocks. ‘Che pupupha is a noble 


the sweet, clear melody of numerous birds attracted to the palm 
grove by its cool shadows, its fruits and crystal springs. _ 

The valley of the Amazon rejoices in an infinite variety of these 
beautiful treea. Among them a foremost place must be givan to 
the fan-leaved palm, which abounds in the islets and on the banks 
of the mighty river and its tributaries, Their stems are buge 
sinooth cylinders, 3 feet. in diameter, and about 100 feat high. 


Their crowns consist of enormous clusters of fan-shaped leaves. 


whose stalks alone measure 7 to 10 feet in length. Nothing in 
the world, we are told, can be more imposing than this grove of 
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they eat them after the full development of their auccharine 
principle, or when they simply contain an abundant pulp. The 
fruit was first taken to England by Sir Walter Raleigh. The tree 
does not attain maturity in less than 120 or 150 years. 

’ The assai palm (Huterpe oleracea) deserves mention on account 
of its edible properties. The fruit, which is perfectly round, and 
about as large ag a cherry, contains but a smal pated of pulp, 
lying between the hard kernel! and the skin. With the addition 
of water, the pulp forms a thick violet-coloured beverage, which 
stains the lips like blackberries, and is universally drank hy the 
Indinus of the Tocantius. The tree itself rises, without knot or 
blemish, to agreat height. The outer part of the stem is ag hard 
and as tough as horn; aplit inte narrow planks, it is used fur the 
walls and flooring of Indian huts, 

A noble palm grows in tha neighbourhood of Santarem which 
the natives call bacaba(@tnccarpus distichus). It prows to a height 
of 40 or 50 feet. The crown is of a glossy amerald-green, and of 
a singularly flattened or compressed shape; the leaves bein 
arranged on each aide in nearly the same plane. he fruit ripeng 
towards the end of winter, and the natives manufactura from it an 
agreeable liquor, by rubbing off the pulpy coat of the vats and 
mixing it with water, The beverage resembles milk and possesses 
a piquant, nutty favour, As the bacaba, on account of its amooth 
stem, is difficult to climb, the natives, whenever they want to 
quench their thirst with its fruit, cut down, and thus destroy—with 
the wasteful thonghtlessness of ali savages—a tree which hag 
taken a score or two of years to grow, 

The urucuri (Aéttalea excelaa) ia another Brazilian or Amazo- 
nian palm, and one of singular beauty. It flourishes in immense 
groves under the crowns of the Joftier foreat trees ; the amooth 
pillar-like stems being nearly all of equal elevation, 40 or 50 fees ; 
aud the brond, finely pinnated leaves interwoven above a naturah 
dome-like vault of ever fresh greenery. ‘The fruit, which in size 


; and shape resembles the date, ts never eaten by the Indians. I¢ 


is palatable, but not wholesome, 

But still more celebrated in tropical America is the widespread 
peach palm, (Guitelma speciosa) called by. the Tupe Indians 
the pupunha. The English name would assem to allude to the 


colour of its fruit rather than to its flavour, which travellers con- 


_baneh of ripe fruit is sufficient load for a stron 


paims. No uuderwood obstructs the view of the long perspective | 


of towering colamns which forces on the spectators’ mind the re- 
membrance of long-drawn aisles of Gothic Cathedrals, The 
crowns, dansely pueked together at an immense height overhead, 
sliut out the rays of the sun,aud the gloomy solitude beneath, where 
every sound has a strange reverberation, can be compared to no- 
thing so well as a solemn temple, In auch a scene it is meet that 
the soul “on Devotion’s wing” sould mount to God! 

Humboldt christened the Mauritia flexuosa or fan-leaved palm, 
the “Tree of Life.” It is the chief, almost the only nourishment, 
he says, of the unconquered nation of the Quaranis, at the mouth 
of the Orinoco, who skilfully stretch their mats—woven from the 
uerves of the leaves—from one trunk to another, and during the 
rainy season, when the Delta is inundated, live like apes iu the 
tops of the trees. These habitations are partially roofed with 
mud; the women light their household fires on a flooring of the 
same material; and the traveller, ascending the river at night, 
gazes astonished on the hundred apiral shafts of flame and smoke 
which.seem kindled iu the very air! 

But not ooly with a habitation does the Mauritia supply there 
savages; italao feeds them, Hefore the flowers are developed 
the trunk affords them a farinaceous pith, like sago; the sap 
provides wine and the “joys of Bacchus ;” the fresh fruits, cover- 
ed with scales like fir-cones, yield them nourishment, whether 


temn as “dry and mealy” or like a “ mixture of chestnuts and 
cheese.” Vultures devour it eagerly, and hover about the tree when 


ornament to the landscape, belng, when mature, from 50 to 60 
feet in height, and frequently as straight as a scaffold-pule. A 
mau, aud each 
trea bears several of them. The out, in, good condition, is ag 
large as a full-sized peach, and if boiled, will bear comparison 
with an Irishman’s delicacy--a mealy potato. In the neigh 
bourhood of Hegre, where the pupunha is carefully cultivated, it ig 
thna prepared for table and eaten with treacle or galt. A dozen 
of the seedless fruits make, it is said, a good meal fura grown 


Up person, 


Tt is astonishing what a variety of uses the Amazonian 


‘Indians apply the palm. It provides them with house, food 


drink, raiment, ‘salt, implements, weapons, fishing tackle, and 
even musical instruments. The rafters of their buts are formed, 
perhaps, of the straight aud uniform palin called Leopolding pul- 


_chra, the Carana is brought into requisition for the roof; aud the 
' split atems of the Zriartea exporize furnish the doors and framework, 


The wide bark which grows beneath the fruit of another species 
is woven into an apron, The comb with which many of the 
natives adorn their heads is made from palm wood, and tlieirc 
fish-hooks from its spines, caps for the head, and eloth for the Ining 
are manufactured fromthe sapathes of the Manicaria saccifera, 
These, too, supply the native with bis hammock and bow striugs. 
Various species of palma yield oil and edible frujt, frown eight 
kinds an intoxicating liquor can be distilled ; and from the Jarra’ 
aseu, by burning its smail nuts, he procures a substitute for galt. 
From the spinous processes of the Patawa he makes his arrows, 
and arma himself with lances and harpoons from the Triatea 
ventricosa. The long blow pipe through which he hurls the en- 
venomed dart at birds and animals comes from the Setigera palm; 
from the stems of various trees he fashions the harsh bassoon-like 
musical instrument emplored in his “ devil-worship ;” acd finally, 
the great woody apathes of the Mazimiliana regia provide him with 
cooking utensils, | i i. : 
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In Ceylon and Malabar one of the principal palma is the re- 
markabla Talipot; Talipot or umbrella-bearing palm (Corypha um- 
braculifera) which frequently attains the extraordinary slevaiion 
- of 100 feet: is straight as a giant’s rpear, five feet in cireum- 
ference at the base, and tapering toward the summit, where it 
terminates in a Wwagnificent crown of enormous palmate plrited 
leaver. Each leaf, near the outar margin, is divided into numerous 
segments, and uuited to the trunk by spring leaf-atalke, It 
usually measures about 18 feet in length, exclusive of the leaf- 
atulk, and about 14 feet in breadth; so thata single leaf wiil 
form an excellant exanopy fora score of men. It is consequently 
einplnyed for many important purposes, ancl aa roofing houses 
or making tent, The Cingalese noble, on stata oocnsions, is 
always followed by an attendaat bearing above hia head a richly 
ornainented talipat leaf, which can be folded up like a fan intos 
roll of thichnesa of a man’s arm, and is wonderfully light. In 
Malahar, the leaves are used as a substitute for paper, the cha- 
racters being inscribed with an iron atylus, but they undergo a 
preliminary procesa of boiling, drying, damping, rubbing and 
pressing. The oil employed in colouring the writing preserves 
them from inseeta, but changea with age, so thata Cingalese de- 
termines tlhe date of a book by carefully amelling it !- 

Above ita crown of leaves the talipat, at the age of 30 or 
4 years, raises an erect pyramid of flowers, of a bright creamy 
ue, but disagreeable odour. At first they are inclosed in a hard 
sheath, from which, when matured, they extrude themselves with 
u loud noise, To this peculiarity Moore alludes in the following 
lines : 

" Hearta where. slow but desp, the seeda 
Of vengeance ripen into deeds 

Till, in some treacherong hour of calm, 
They burat, like Zeilan's giant-palm 
Whoae buda Oy open with a saund 

That shakes the pigmy forest round 1" 

The fruit ia abundant, globose, and about an inch and a half in 
diameter, As s00n as it has ripened the tree decays, aud in 2 or 
$ weeks lies rotten on the ground, 

Vegetable ivory, now manufactured into many ornamental ar- 
ticles, ia the hardened allumen of the Corosso (Phytolephas macro- 
earpa). It is clear and liquid at first, then milky aidiawest and 
finally avlid. The stem of the tree which produces the corosso nut 
is so dwarfed that they lie in clusters upon the ground, while its 
enormous tufts of pinnnted leaves attain the height of 20 feat. 
The corvsso is a bative of the sheltered and romantic valleys which 
neatle among the Peruvian Audes. 

Wax is obtained from several species of the Palmacese, as from 
the Ceroxylon, or wax palm, discovered by Humboldt in Svuth 
America, which grows to a height of 180 feet, aud the Cananba 
(Corypha cerifera) whose fan-like leaves are coated with a yellow 
wax. 

From the Calamus verus we obtain the well-known canes called 
rattans ; and the sage palin (Sagua farinifera) which flourishes in 
the swampy districts of the Hast, supplies us with a farinaceous 
food of great value. The Corypha Australia, a native of Victoria, 
Australia, yields a profusiou of fan-shaped leaves which are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of straw hata, This noble tree attains 
the stature of 140 feet. 

The palm oil largely used in the manufacture of sonp and can- 
dles, and io the preparation of the peculiar compound with which 
the wheels of railway carriages are greased, is expressed from the 
nuts of the elais palm, a native of Guinea. The Areca, or catechu 
paim, yields the celebrated betel nuta, ao largely maetiogted by the 
Hindoos. From these nuts our chomists obtain au astringent de- 
coction, useful in dyspepsia and many other diseases. 

What would become ofthe wanderer in the deserts of Arabia 
and Barbary if Providence suddenly decreed the extinction of the 
date palm (Phent2 dactylifera)? Thousands of buman beings 
would inevitably perieh, for the inhabitants of Fezzan live wholly 
pon its saccharine and delicious fruit for vine months in the year, 
In Egypt, Arabia, and Persia it forms the principal food of the peo- 

le, and a man’s wealth is computed by the auimber of date palms 
be possesses. When dried, the fruit becomes an important com- 
mercial staple. Cakes of dates pounded and eieaded., uatil solid 
enough to be cut with a hatchet, supply the provision of the 
African daravang on their toilsome journey through the sun- 
lighted Sahara. The young leaves, or pulm cabbage, are eaten 


by the Persians and Arabs, whio alao distil a species of wine from 
the sap by fermentation. A single palm will yield three or four 
quarta daily for s fortnight, after which tha quantity diminishes 
and the trea gradually dries up. The date stones or seeds are roaate | 
asa substitute for cotfee, or ground fur the sake of their oil, and 
the residuum given as food to cattle. Bags and mata are made 
out of the leaves; the fibrea supply a rude, rough, cordage, and 
the leaf-atalke all kinds of basket and wicker work, 

‘The date palm is the palm tree alluded in Scripture, and in the 
Great Desert spring up as a fountain of life, for the re- 
freshment of the traveller and the sustenance of the Arab nomad, 
It generally attains a height of 50 feet, is crowned with a crest 
of from 40 to 80 glaucous pinnated leaves, and flowers at the 
age of 12 years. In Egypt we meet with the doum palm, a tree 
of shorter stature but remarkable for the repented forkinga of its 
atema. From the aweet and yet pungent flavour of its fruit, if 
has been popularly called tha gingerbread tree, butte a European 
stomach the gingerbread would prove sadly difficult of digestion. 
The kernel resembles ivery, and the natives fashion it into beads 
and other small articles. Both the date aud the doum palma ara 
found in Egypt, bat the former disappears as the traveller de- 
scends the Nile and entera Nubia. Generally apeaking, it may be 
said that doum is the Bgypttan, as the date ia the Saharan palm 
tree, Its value is not so great as that of ita fummons congener, nor 
are its uses so various: but then the Egyptian is less dependent 
npon it than the Arab upon the date. To the inliabitants of the 
Sahara the latter is fool, comfort, wealth, nay, life. 

It is ensy to understand, save a French writer, the gratitude 
cherished by the Arab toward this tree, which thrives In sandy 
waste, draws sustevance from brackish water fatal to almost every 
other plant, preserves its freahuess when all around it decays and 
withers under the rays of an implacable sun, and resists the tem- 
pests which bow its flexible crest, but cannot tear up its solidly 
planted roots. Jt may be anid, without exaggeration, that a single 
tree lina peopled the desert, that, without it, the uomad tribes 
of Western Africa must cease to exist. 

What the date palm is to the Arah, the cocoanut palm (Cocos ni- 
cifera) is to the Polynesian. Originally it would seo to have been 
a native only of the Iudian coasts and South Sea Islands, but it 
is now diffused over all the tropical world. There are about 18 
known species, of which only one, tha cocoanut itself, does not 
belong to America, but flouriahes best in the neighbourhood of 
the sea-coast, It is the crown and glory of the coral islets which 
stud the sapphire expanse of the Pucific Ocean ; ite cylindrical 
and aleuder stem, about 2 feet in diameter and from 60 to 100 
feet in height, with ite creat of green, druuping, piunated leaves, 
generally 16 to 20 in number, and from 12 to 20 feat in length, 
forming & couspicuous oruament of the tropical laudacape ; of 

“Tha stadded archipelago, 
O'er whose blue bosum rises the starry isles ;" 
and justly entithing it to the poet’s praise as 
“The loftieaat Dryad of the woods, 
Within whose bosom infant Bacchus broods.” 

The uses of this trae are manifold, and its valuabie properties 
claim man's gratitude. Its hard, agate like polished timber, 
known as palmyra porcupine wood, is prized By the cabinet 
maker; the hard nut which incloses its fruit the savage carves inte 
handsome bowls and goblets; the mitky liquid within has a sweet 
and delicious flavour, and is very wholesome, refreshing and 
digestible ; the fibrous husk can be woven into sails and cordage, 
or used for stuffing wate and cushions; the terminal bud, or palin 
eabbige, is delicate eating; the central part. of the stem, when 
young, sfifords a aweet aud excellent food; the fermen ted sap 
yields the spirittous liquor known as arrack: tbe dried leaves can 
be amployed for thatch ; and every boy knows that the nut itself 
iga popular and justly prized daitity, 

Commercially speaking, the most valuable product of this all- 
important tree ts the oil or butter obtained from its kernel, and 
largely used in Europe tu the manufacture of stéarine candles, 
In the East itis employed as an unguent and for illuminating 
pie poses, It is obtained by pressure of the kernel, or by boiling 
jt over 4A slow fire. Seven or eight nts will supply one quart. 
It ia liquid in tropical climates, but in colder temperatures solidi- 
Seq into a white, butter-like oil, compression separates it into 
@ more liquid part called olegin and & more selid part kuowa ag 
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cocesin or cocostearin. The cocoa palm ripens io about 7 years 
and continues productive for 70 or 80, each tree bearing annually 
from 80 to 100 nuts, 

The double cocvuannt (Cacos de mer) of the Seychelles Islands, 
which, in the early days of marititne enterprise, was regarded na a 
marvel, and originated a score of fables, is the fruit of a palm of 
a wholly different genus (Lacdoicea seychellarnm). It was origi- 
nally found floating on the waves of the Indian Ocean, and as its 
birth-place could not. at first be discovered, became euveloped in 
an atmosphere of mystery. As a supposed tuliaman against poi- 
gon and infectious diseases, it was eagerly aought after, aud a good 
nit would bring the enormous sum of £150. It. was said that 
ouly one tree in the world produced this rare and wondrous fruit 
—‘Solomon’s Nut” wag the popular xppellatiou—and that its 
roots were fixed deep in the Qcean bed, while a griffin kept 
watch and ward over the treasure, as the dragon over the Hes- 
peridian apples. But in 1768 it was discovered by two French 
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officers, Captain Dachenin and M. Barre, growing plentifully in the 
Seychelles Islands, and was ascertained to be the fruit of a palm 
with a straight, slender stem, 100 feet high, which requires up- 
ward of a century and a quarter to reach maturity. The whole trea © 


. poasesses the ugeful properties of the family to which it belongs, 


and flourishes on only two islands in the Seyebelles group, which 
are named Praslin and Curicuse, 

What rice ia to the Hindoo, what wheat is to the European, is 
the banana (order Musacea) to the iuhabitants of the tropical ig- 


land, They would perish without it, or be reduced to feed, lke 


the beasts, on the herbage of the fields, But the banana supplies 
them with a wholesome aud abundant food, with 4 pleasaut drink, 
with a valuable medicine, with matertals for clothmg, in a word, 
with almost all the necessariea of their simple and easily content- 
ed life. It is now understood to ba a vareity of the plautain.— 
Scientific American. 








Fig. XVIII.—The first Hybrid Croton. 
CROTONS OLD AND NEW. 


There is no questioning the fact that this wonderful genus has 
dene much to promote a taste for gardening in this country, 
huudreds of men, aye and ladies also, who formerly took little or 
no interest In the pursnit, became enamoured with the wonderful 
yariety of form and brilliancy of colour displayed in the members 
of this family, and to this may be attributed their first start in 
horticulture in the majority of instances. We frequently hear 
the remark “that the Croton ia played out” and that it has ceased 
to be the idol of amateur gardevers, and no doubt in this there is 
a certain degree of truth; but we are inclined to believe that the 
‘Juil in ita popularity is but of a termnporary nature, aud that in the 


course of a few years it will regain its position as the plant of 
plants for our Indian Gardens. 

Wo certainly do not wish it to be understood that we at all 
approve of the fitful system of gardening which this genus, if 
not actually the origtnator of, lias at least preatly assisted in de- 
developing amongst amateur gardeners. In some instances this 
unnatural favouritism is fostered to such an exteut aa to entirely 
exclude any other family of piants from their gardens,—the un- 
happy possessors being so blinded by their enthusiasm as to be 
totally incapable of discerning beauty in any shape or form, ex- 
cept in that of thetr awn idol. This unfortunate system of giving 
to certain classes of plantsa kind of fashionable existence for a 
limited period, cannot be too strongly coudemued. It not only 
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acts as a powerful hindrance to the introduction aud cultivation | 
of other spectes and genera equally, if not more beautiful than 
what we already possess, but this unnatural excitement of giving 
such pre-eminence to any family is invariably followed, sooner 
or latter, by a corresponding reaction ; and when this takes place 
there are many deserters from the ranks of Flora’s army. Not 
that these deserters materiaily affect its strength, for these but- 
terfly adherents are of little more value than many of the recruits 
who join our volunteer forces, and who, after the excitement aud 


novelty wears off, never swell the ranks except on paper. 


The first members of the Croton or Codizum family were in- 
troduced into Europe between 1804 and 1810. These consisted 
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of C. Pictum, C. Media, C. Variegatum, and after an interval of 
vearly forty yeara, they were followed by ©. Longifolium in 1847, 
and it was not till another twenty years had elapsed that the 
varieties that are now so plentiful amongst us, commenced to 
make theirappearance, Amongst the first of the new jutroduc- 
tions were ©. [uterruptum and ©. Irregulari, they were speedily 
followed by C. Jolannis, Veitebii, Maxima and Undulatum. 
This was in 1870 or 1871, aud since that period we have been 
deluged year by year with a continuous stream of new varieties. 
As an example of the progress made in the development of this 
genua during the past few yenrs we figure two distinct varielies, 
Fig. XVII1 represents the first artificially raised hybrid Croton 





Fig. XIX.—Croton Indian Prince. 


introduced, we believe, in 1871, a variety so much surpassed by 
recent introductions ag to have almost dropped out of cultivation. 
Fig. XTX, on the other hand, is one of the best of the new 
varieties, and is of Indian origin, having been introduced by Mr. 
S. P. Chatterjee of the Victoria Nurseries, Calcutta, to whose 
courtesy we are indebted for the engraving illustrated. 





USEFUL INDIAN GRASSES. 


The following information regarding useful grasses is taken from 
Murray ’s " Drugs and Plants of Sind ”:— 


Gfrasses.— 1. Meadow Foxtail Grass—Alopecurus pratenais— 
Common, io Sind, Kateh{and Punjab. An excellent meadow grass ; 
much relished by cattle. 

Z. Purple Panic Grass— Panteum colonum— vernacular, Sawuk, 
junglee Sawak, Sind; Sauwuk, Punjab—Pound in Sind, Mekran, 
Kuteh and Bengal, A fodder grass, and might be cultivated. 
The seeds are often eaten by the poorer classes. Bellew mentions 
that in the Peshawur Volley this seed is often eaten during 
Hindoo fasta; and that with milk it has for 30 years constituted 
the chief food of the Akboond of Swat, for whom it was cultivated. 
(Dr, Stewart) : 

8. Rough-spiked cenchrus—Cenchrus edimatue—vernacnular, 
Bhort, Basla, Sind; Lapta, Punjab. Isa goodfodder. The seeda, 


10S 


according to Dr. Stewart, are frequently eaten in the Punjab in 
times of searcity, ‘Tis gross ia found in Sind up to the Kirthar 
range. Abundsantat tha Hubb, also in the Punjab and Katch. 

4, Aranda Karka—vernacular, Sar, Sind; Nuda Nar, Hind, 
Baeng.~-Extremely common in Sind and Kutch; chairs, baskets 
and other articles are madefrom the reeds, and a soft repe from 
the fibres idea alae macerating and beating the flower atalka. 

5. Creeping Cynodon— Cynadon dactylon—vern. Dub, Hurrialee, 
Sind, Deccan; Doorba, Bengal; Khabbur, Dab, Punjab, The 
Agrostia of the Greeks according to Fraas. Found throughout 
India, The commonest but moat valuable of the grosses for fodder. 
Sir W. Jonesin the Astatic Researches, Vol. 1V., observes :—" It 
is the sweetest and most nutritious pasture for cattle, and its 
usefulnesa added to ita beauty induced tha Hindoos to believe 
that it was the mansion of a benevolent nymph.” It forma the 
greater portion of the food of cattle in India, and universal testi- 
mony holds it forth as the best of all the grasaes for fattening 
and milk prodacing. The roots are employed in Sind as a substi- 
tute for Sarsaparilla, 

6. Creeping dactyloo— Dactylotemum —vernacnlar 
Chubr, Sind; Chimbar, Madans, Chubrei, Chimbaree, Punjab. 
Found in the Punjab, Sind, Kutch and Decean, plentiful in the 


plains beyond Kurrachee towarda the Pubb ranges; is considered | 


R hutritious pasture. 

7. Common Bamboo. Bambusa arundinacea—vern Vungslin, 
Sane, Bans, Hind., Dee. Tabasheer Hind., Pers., Arab, 
Sind. Thia gignutic grass is extremely common in Southern 
and Western India, and in Mysore, Kanara, Khandesh, 
Travancore, Southern Mahratia cvantry and Central India. 
The siliceous secretion or milk of the Bamboo (‘Tabasheer) is 
deposited in the joints of the female Bamboo; it is compysed of 
silica and vegetable matter, In Soathern India it is used in the 
cure of paralytic affections. By the Arabs it is esteemed aphro- 
disaic. The tender shoots of the Bamboo are pickled by the 
Chinese. In Sind Tahasheer is considered a valuable tonic, 

8. Saccharum munja—vern.Sarputta Munja, Hiad.; Sarr,Sirkee, 
Sind ; Sarkanda, Sarra, Punjab, Auteh. Common on the banks of 
the Indus to above Sukkur, and in the Punjab and Kutch envers 
extensive tracts of land. It may also he found on the banks of 
the Ganges. From the rtems and leavea a fibre ia obtained by 
maceration and beating, which is made into good serviceable rope 
used by the boatmen ov the fndta. 

9. Saccharum spontaneum. Thatch Grass—vern., Khan, 
Kalhioo, Stad; Kahi, Pun jab; Kash, Bengal. Reeds used as pens 
by natives, also for thatching &c. 

10, Andropogon annulatus—vern., Palvan, Punjab; Daynoo, 
Sind. Excellent fodder for oxeu ; considered very nutritious 
when green, 

1!, Andropogon involutus—vern., Baggiar, Sind, Punjab. 
Used commonly for cordage, awing bridges, &., and probably 
supplies in the za, asin the N. W. P., moat of the “ Baggiar” 
fibre which is used for making rope. 

12. Andropogon ¢ ntortus—vern.,Surarn, Surrar,Snrialee, Sind. 
Cominon in Sind, Pusjab, Decean, Guzerat, Coromaniel Goast,. 
in fact throughout India. 
twisted awns prove troullesome to travellers passing threngh plots 
of this grass owing to their sticking on the clothes and skin. 

13. Digttaria sanguinalis. Slencer-apiked Finger  graas, 
vern.,, Karash, Sind, Punjab. Abundant throughont Sind, 
Arabia, Egypt. Found also is the Punjab. Is a good fodder 

rang. 
i 14. Digitaria weqyptiaca. Egyption Finger grass fowid in 
Sind, Beluchistan, Kutch, Conean aod Deccan. The seeds are 
ruid to be gand fond boiled in milk, 

13. Pholarte muricata. Fouud in Arabia, on the Coramandel 
and Malahar consts, Kurrachee, also Sailsette, iu abundaace., 
Yielde good grazing for sheep and goats, 


MINIATURE TREE FERNS. 
How ro Maxs Tres. 


A very interesting and novel experiment for young gardeners 
to practice, is the muiking up of miniature Tree Ferns in the 
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following manner. Shake all the soil away from any young planta 
of Dicksonia antarctica, Alsophila excelsa, Lomaria Gibba, or any 
other species of similar habit, so as to get the roots free from vil, 
Taka a good stout stake rather longer than you would like the 
stem to be, lap moss on this to within a few mohes of the bottom, 
and tie it on with matting ; perch the plant on the top of the stake, 
and arrange the roots equally round it, then ‘ap enongh moss all 
over the roots to completely cover them, and bind all tightly to- 
gether with copper-wire Stand the base of the stake, the part 
not mossed, in about a 6-in pot, and fill it up with rough soil, such 
as Ferns are usually potted in, and place it in a aod stove tem- 
peratore in the shady part of the house. Syringe the moss well a 
few times daily, and the roots will soon begin to work into it. 

As soon as they begin to show on the outside of the mosa, add 
another good layer, and bind on as before, still keeping the syringe 
at work. Ina few months you will have a good stem of roots, 
and the pot filled aa well, and in two years, if the moss be well 
attended to, a good firm stem will be made. Never Ist the atems 
suffer for the want of water, aa it is only by giving plenty that the 
roots can be induced to grow freely. I have seen drain pipes used 
for this work, bet I prefer the moss, as roots and moss all grow 
together and forma solid mass, It is essentially necessary that 
live moss should be on the stems of Tres Ferns, for 1 have alwa 
noticed that the stems best covered with live moss always make 
the best fronds; it shows they are having water anounh on tie 
stema, a mitter very often too mach neglected. 

While on this subject I may aa well describe a plan I hare 
adopted of putting moss on large stems when they require it. Tie 
moss we pet from the woods inas large patches as possible; I 
then make a lot of woolen pegs abont 2 ins. and 3 ins. tlong—old 
stakes cut up—and pointed. { then commence at the bottom of 
the stem by placing ea patch of moss against it, and push a few 
pegs into it, and drive up close with a hammer, and so all the way 
to the top. This might is termed nailing it on, J have never yet 
perceived any evil result from the practices, and the job looks 
much more tidy when finished than when either wire or matting 
ia put round the stems to hold the moss on, and by the time the 
roots get well held of the moss the wooden pegs have decayed. I 
have never seen thia done anywhere else, ‘he idea occurred to 
mé some time back, when I was cutting a tal! stem throngh to 
make it lower, and being pushed for time I adopted this plan, with 
the result that it was done much quicker than if I had tied it on 
in the old style. After my first attempt I feared that fungus 
might appear from the wooden pegs, but I am pleased to say that 
I have never seen the slightest appearance, and the moss progress- 
ed go seule that I have adopted the same plan on several 
stems since—all with good results.— IV. G. Gardening World. 





FLOWER GARDEN. 





CHRYSANTHEMOUMS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


Of Chrysanthemums we have two British apecies, viz, C. sege- 
tum, the Corn Marigold, and C. Leucanthemum, the great Ox-eye 
Daisy, both of which hear very pretty flowers, C, Leucanthemum 
grows abundantly and Isxuriantly on the hedgerows and railway 
sinpes in Cheshire, aud Aowers from June to August. C. segetum 
is not ko plentifii in this district ag the preceding. It formerly 
was very abundant about Bowden, but an improved system of 
farming has, av far as L have been abla to aacertain, completely 
eradicated it. Iam informed that in Cornwall C. segetum ia the 
greatest peat’with which the farmer has to deal. Some ten or 
twelve years riuce there were several oxhibitions of British Aowers 
held every year in Whitefield. At these exhibitions, even in the 
depth of winter, there were always flowers of C. segetum to be seen 
and admired. Mr. Jauesa Percival, president of the Manchester 
Botanists’ Asaociation, informa me that the Whitefield growers by 
persistent selection and good cultivation, had brought the flowers 
of these Chrysanthemums to such a high state of perfection, that 
they beat all other exhibits, Cypripedium Calceclus included, 


—————————————— a cS a 
© Read by Mr. Neild, Wythenshawe, Northenden, before tle Mauchester Hostical- 
tural Fprovemeut Soolety, November 17, 1695, ; penne 
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though by most persons the latter is considered to be our rarest 
and choicest Britiah plant. When a variety is raised which pro- 
duces really good flowers, it is perpetuated by means of cuttings. 


ANNUALS —Among annual Chrysanthemums the best is C, cari- 
natu, & native of North Africa; itis a useful plant, either in a 
cut state or for making a display in the Mower garden. C. Burtid- 
geanum, a compact-growing variety, bears large yellow flowers, 
‘The white and yellow forms of ©. Dunnetti are very showy. 0. 
inodornm fi.-pl. 19 useful in a ent state. Of this there are generally 
many forma to be obtained from a packet ef seed, and if perchance 
there should be a really good double form, it should be preserved 
by means of cuttings. ©. coronarium, or Orown Daisy, ia a fine 
annual plant, which grows about @ feet high. The cultivation of 
these Chrysanthemums is of a very Fimple description, ‘The seed 
should be gown iw Aprilin rich, well prepared soil, and in the 
situation in which the plants sre to flower. When they hava 
attained a height of 2 inches or 3 inches, if they have come up too 
thickty, they should be thianed te 12 iuches or 18 inches apart. 

Amongst herbaceous Chrysanthemums C, lacustre, the March 
Ox-eye Daisy, is 4 strong, robust grower, which increases rapid 
under favourable eanditions. It growa about .2 feet high, and 
bears flowers that much resemble those of the Ox-eye Daisy of our 
pastures, but they are in every way considerably larger. It flowers 
"profusely fora lengthened period, and is, ia my opinion, the hand- 
somest of the herbaceous varieties. C, maximum is a useful, tall. 
growing variety that flowers later in the season than the prece- 
ding, but ita flowers are not neatly so large. ey en ean or 
rather Pyrathrum, uligincsum is a tall-growing and profuse-flower- 
ing plant which in some situations attains a height of 7 feet or 8 
feot. Jt flowera abundantly from the latter part of September for 
six or seven weeks, unlesa cut down by severe frost, This variety 
ia very effective in autumn when mixed with Rhododendrons or 
sirailar plauts. C. frutescena, commonly called Paris Daisy, or 
Marguerite, is extensively cultivated on the Continent for bedding 
purposes ; here it is chiefly grown iu pots for decorating eanser- 
vatories, and its pretty white flowers, which are freely produced, 
are very acceptable ina cut state. 


THe CHINESE CHRYSANTHEMUM was originally introduced into 
this country about the year 1764, but it was soon afterwards lost, 
and wag re-introduced in 1795, In the Botanieat Magazine for 
1796 there is a coloured fignre of C, sinense or indicum, The 
Chrysanthemuin is the favourite flower of the Chinese, and is 
carried with them wherever they emigrate. Our Japunese forms of 
it were introduced by Fortune about the year 1860, and three 
years after this date it was fignred inthe Botanien! Magazine. 
Both forme are very popular in this country, and deservedly so; 
their flowers are varied in size, furm, and fragrance, aud are of 
every conceitable shade of colour, except blue ; they are produced, 
too, naturally at a season of the year when other out-dour flowers 
are scarce. They are easily propngated by means of cuttings, lay- 
ers, division of the old plants, and also from seed, which may be 
obtained in our seed: shops, ‘The latter method of propagation is 
chiefly adopted with the view of obtaining cew varieties, and these 
epee to existing kinds are difficult tq obtaiu, 

() 
ae Chrysanthemum ont of every 2000. raised that was worth 
naming. ‘Thera are probably 1500 or 1600 varieties in cultivation, 
and many of these haye two or three synonyms, so that there are 
close upon 2000 names to select from. Several of the principal 
nurserymen have adopted the plan, and an excellent one it is, of 
giving the syoonyms after the correct name. The following seleo- 
tion, which ia fairly representative of: the differant forms of Mowers, 
is found generally to give satisfaction, viz. : Incurved-—Alfred Sal- 
ter, Beauty, Blonde Beauty, Barbara, Baron, Beust, Beverley, Em- 
press.of India, Fingal, Quiden Queen of Kugland, Lord Alcester, 
Guernsey Nugget, Hera of Stoke Newington, John Salter, Mr. 
Gobay, Jardin des Plantea, Mr. Bunn, Mrs. Heal, Novelty, Prin- 
cess ‘eck, Prince Alfred, Queen of Eugiand, Refulgence, Venus, 
aud Jeanne d'Are = Japanese—Brize du Matin, Baron de Prailly, 
Criterion, Comtesse de Beauregard, Ethel, Elaine, Fair Muid of 
Guernsey, James Salter, La Incomparable, Lord Beacousfield, Lady 
Selborne, Mdlle. Moulise, Mdme. ©. Audiguier, M. Astorg, M. 
Heuri Jacotot, Margot, Mime. de Sevin, Mdile. Lacroix, Bend Or, 
Soleil Levant, The Sultan, Fabias de Maderannz, Meg Merrilica, 
aud Triomphe du Nord. Heflezed—aAriadue, Cullingfordi, Cheva- 


The inte Mr. 
m Salter, of Hammersmith, estimated that thera was only one. 


lier Domage, Christine, Dr. Sharpe, Progne, Golden Christine, 
Julie Lagravére, King of Crimsons, Gazelle, Felicity, and Orsuge 
Annie Salter. Pompons—Adonis, Fanny, Crimaon Perfection, 
President, Mdlie. Marthé, Golden Mdlle. Marthé, St. Michael, 
White Trevenna, Sur Melanie, and the yellow, lilac, and white 
varieties of Cedo Null The two beautiful large Anemone-centred 
varieties, Lady Margaret and Fleur de Marie, are deserving of « 
piace in the most select collection. | 

Of late-lowering kinds we have Ethel, Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
eee Hero of Stoke Newington, Fulton, Meg Merrilies, Prin- 
ceas ‘Teck, Nuit d’Automne, Mdlle. Lacroix, and Comte de Ger- 
miny. This year, however, wo had one plant of Mdlle. Lacroix iv 
flower in the middle af October, while others of the same variety 
and treated in the same way have not yet expanded their flowers. 
There has been a very marked improvement in the cultivation of 
Chrysanthemums during the last few years, one of the mast nota~ 
bla featurea of which is the reduction of their height; moat cul- 
tivators naw mannge their planta goas to keep them much dwarfer 
than formerly, and it bas been proved beyond doubt that equally 
good flowers can ba produced by euch plants, It is a matter of 
surprise to mauy thatthe early flowering varieties are not more 
extensively-grown than they are for the decoration of the outdoor 
garden in autumn. An orange-yellow variety uamed Précocité 
begins to Bower early in Auguet and continues for three months to 
be one of the brightest ornaments of the garden, and is invaluable 
for cutiing. Illustration, light pink, changing to whites; Nanum, 
creamy bluah; Bob, maroon-red; Anastasia, purple; Early Blush, 
Virginia, white; Frederick Pelé, crimson—these all succeed fuirly 
well under herbaceous border culture, The different varieties of 
Cedo Nulli and Madame ©. Desgrange do very weil if planted in 
a suuny situation against a wall or building. 


As to the beat time for propagating the Chrysanthemem ‘for 
pot culture, a considerable difference of opinion exists. We have 
put in cuttings from the firat week in December uatil the second: 
week inJunc. The earliest rooted planta invariahly produced 
the largest flowers. They aleo grew stronger and higher, and. 
are more liable to become unsightly through the loss of the lower 
leaves than those rooted at a. later period. February I consider 
to be the best month in which to propagate for ordinary decorative 
purposes. Plants propagated then usually grow from 18 inches 
to between 3 feet to 4 feet high, according to the variety, treat- 
ment received, and strength of the cuttinga employed. Suckers 
that spring from the base of the old plant should be used for cut- 
tings, preference being given to such as have travelled some dis- 
tance oa the old stem, They should be 8 inches or 4 iuches 
long, and the leaves and buds should he removed from the portion 
inserted in the soil, Place each cutting iu a small pot of sandy 
foam-and leaf-mould in a cold pit or frame as near xs possible to 
the glass, inorder to keep them short-juiuted and sturdy. Frost 
must be excluded from them, but. they should not on any ac- 
count be subjected toa oluse, high teraperature; otherwise they 
become drawn up weekly, and from such growth good flowers can- 
not be expected, They should be. kept close until rooted, just 
giving: eufiicient ventilation to prevent damping off. When rooted 
they may be exposed on every favourable opportunity ta the- full 
luflaence of the atmospliere. As soon. as the pots are well filled 
with roots care must le taken never to. allow. them to become 
pot-bound ; they should be transferred to peta 5 inohes or 6 inches 
diameter, and from these into their flowering-pots, which should 
not exceed § inches or 10 inches in diameter. Placa the strongest 
growers in the larger sizal pote. In order to cause the plants to 
become bushy we pinch out their growing pointa twice in the 
course of the season. Tlie last pinching should be performed he- 
tween the first aud last week in June, so as to have « succession 
of flowers. The alternative plan is to allow the plants to grow 
without check from the cutting state until the first week in Fen 
and then cut them down to within 6 inches or 8 inches of the cop 
ofthe pet. The objections to this method are thatthe plants re- 
ceive a severe check ; some of themdo not push sufficient shoots 
to form a good plant, and the wood having become hard, the buda 
are a considerable time in “breaking.” If the season happens to 
be'cold and sualess the wood doss not ripeu, and the result is a. 
scarcity of good flowers, Planta grown by the former method 
usually produce mere shoots thau sare required, Whenthis ia 
the case they slowld be reduced to seven or eiglit, selecting 
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those that are of about equal strength, When requisite a 
teat stake shoul be placed to each shoot, to which it must 
be secured. Cuttings made of the last pinchinga and grown 
in G-inch pots make useful little plants for vase or room de- 
corstion, Dwarf plants are serviceable for forming the front 
rows of groups, as they screen the pots and stems of taller plante. 
Toobtain these, plant out a sufficient number of old planta ina 
aunuy situation as so00n ag all danger from frost ig over, When 
the flower-buds appear plunge as many small pote filled with suit- 
able compost ag may be required round each plant; with a sharp 
knife make an incision—similar to that which is mada iv layering 
Carnations—a few inches below the bud, then press the cnt parts 
inte the soil and secure them there with a hooked peg. In about 
a month the lavers will be reoted, when they may be reinoved from 
the parent plants and placed in the shade fur a few days to recuver 
from the check sustained by removal. The compost should consist 
of a rich fibrous loam of « light rather than s henvy description, 
cut from a pasture field that hag been laid down and well matured 
for.a uumber of years, September is the best mouth for obtaining 
and stacking such loam, which should not exceed 3 inches in thick- 
ness. ‘T'o every eight barrowloads of loam add one of lime rubbish 
broken small, alse 16 lbs. of bone meal, and abont the same weight 
of soot will enrich the soil aret make it unpalatable to worms. In 
potting the soil must be well rammed into the pot before the plant 
is placed in position, which should be sufficiently low to allow of a 
miulehing being applied in August, Firm potting is an important 
item in the successful culture of this plant ;1t prevents over-lux- 
urinnee. The wood and leaves produced by this system of pottin 
are notee gross and sappy as that which is grown in less firm soil. 
but it is much firmer and sherter jointed, and being less pithy will 
ripen uuder less fayournble conditions, Well-ripened coimpara- 
tively weak wood produces much better flawers than that which is 
unripened, lowever strong it may be, It is neta good plan te 
pot ail the plants indiscriminately at once; ttis batter to exumine 
them avery week and repot only these that require it. The com- 
post should be in a comparatively dry condition when used, other- 
wise it shrinks and cracks if permitted to become dry after being 
ruinmed into the pots ia a wet state, Ag soon as all danger of 
spring frost ia over the pots should ba partialiy plunged in a bed 
of coal ashes in an open, sunny situation, out of the sahide of trees 
or buildings, and sheltered from strong winds. If larga flowers 
are desired—and we consider one large, well formed bloom prefer- 
able to a number of inferior ones-—all side shoots and buds, except 
the centre or crown Lud, must be removed as soon as they appear, 
If there be any doubi as to whether or not the crown bud ia blind, 
it will be adviaable to leave a shoot immediately below it, go as to 
have a.chanee of obtaining a Mower from a later bud. 

Pompons and any of the large-flowered varieties required for 
cut-flower purposes should be treated iu a similar way to those 
grown to produce large specimen flowers, except that the firat hud 
should be removed, and three of the side shoots nearest the bud 
retained. On these all the buds may be allowed to remain. The 
plants should he taken under glass the latter part of September or 
early in October, according to the state of the weather. If left ont 
later they are liable to be injured by frost and mildew ; to the lat- 
ter they are very sulject if left out after the dates mentioned, 
They may be put in Peach houses or vineries from which the fruit 
has heen gathered, or in any other house that may be vacaut, if 
provided with the means of excluding severe frost, Chrysauthe- 
iuming are voracious feeders ; therefore they should frequently be 
supplied with weak stimulants from the time when they become 
established in their fowering-pats until the flowers have attained 
full size; its use may then be discontinued. As regards the best 
kinds of mauvure to give them, ] find those that contain the largest 
percentage of nmmonia are incest beneficial. Sulphate of ammonia 
is perhaps the best for the purpose. It isa strong fertiliser and 
requires to be used with discretion, as an overdose might ruin ail 
to which itis applied. One hundredweiglit per statute acre is 
cousidered a liberal allowance for iand under farm cultivation. 
Thia would amount to only about 1-25th of an ounce per square 
font, so that plants in pots from 8 inches to 10 inchea in diameter 
will each require only a very small quantity. Chrysanthemums 
will bear stronger applications without apparent injury, but I con- 
sider that it ts better to apply it at the strength mentioned, and 
repeat it ounce a week if uecessary, It should be used iu a liquid 
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state, as it is more likely to permeate the whole body of soil in that 
condition than if applied in crystals, | 

Greanfly is their most common evemny. A sharp look-out shonld 
be kept for the first appearance of this insect, and as soon as dis- 
covered tnenns should ba taken for its destruction. One or two 
applications of tobacco-powder or a solution of tobacco-juice will 
destroy it, and these can most readily be applied ty the planta 
wheo in their summer quarters ; whereas, if attacked after remoy- 
al indoors fumigation with tebacoo-paper will be the inost effece 
tual method of dealing with it. When plants are attacked by ap- 
hides in large numbers, they causa great injury by extracting the 
juices that should have been devoted to the development of the 
flowers. 

The Marguerite Daisy fly (Phytomyza affiuis) is a destructive 
pest, which appears to be rapidly increasing. The presence of thig 
insect may be readily discovered by the leaves becoming discol- 
oured where attacked. The fly usually appears in spring, and lays 
ita eggs on the undersides of the leaves beneath the skin. When 
hatched the grubs begin to feed on the sap and interior cells of the 
leaf. Various insecticides have been tried for the deatruction of 
tlia insect, but none of them are of any value ; if applied aufficient- 
ly strong to destroy the grub they are almost certain to injure the 
plant. The most effectual way of destroying the grubs is to care- 


fully examine the plants and pick off any leaves seriously damaged, 


The tngect, tn those that have been but slightly injured, may be 
despatched hy pressing it between the thamb and the finger. The 
affectl leaves and stems of pints, after being eat down, should 
he burnt instead of being thrown to the rubbish-heap. Any grubs 
that have attained full size will undergo their transformations un-« 
Cer such conditions, and will doubtiess prove a source of trouble 
and auneyance in the future. Chrysanthemums are also some- 
times attacked by the larve of Mania typica, whic canse great 
damage by eating through the flower-stem immediately below the 
bad, thug rendering it abortive. This species only eats half the 
thickness of the leaves they are consuming. The most effectual: 
method of exterminating itis by careful hand-picking. Barwigs 
are considered to be very destructive to the Chrysanthernnm. From 
experiments that 1 have recently made with these insects, I have 
come to the conclusion that they do not commit so much damage 
na ig generally imputed to them, Their food consists chiefly of 
decaying vegetable matter, but they are not, strictly speaking, 
vegetarians. My observations lead me to believe that they cauge 
little or no injury to the buda or flowers, to which they go for the 
purpose either of feeding upon some other insect that iufeste the 
piants or to escape notice, In some parts of the country they are 
much more numerous than in others. If considered tecenSATY 
they may be trapped in small flower-pots partially filled with dry 
Sphagnum Moss, in short lengths of Bean or Sunflower stalks, or 
in avy other hollow object that will provide a retreat for them. 
Whatever is employed should be examined every morning and the 
insects destroyed. 


Mibpew is very injurious to Chrysanthemuma, and spreads 
quickly if not prevented. It may be removed by one or two ap- 
plications of sulplride of potassium. The best way of preventing 


‘an attuck is to maintain an abundant cireolation of air amon gst 


the plants, which should stand clear of each other, and on a fine 
eveniug, about once a week, ayringe the undersides of the leaves 
witha weak solution of sulphide of potassium of about a quarter 
of au ounce to two gallons of water. After the plants have flow- 
ered they shiould ba eut down, and pul in a cold pit or frame 
where they can be protected from severe frost. If there is pot 
sufficient convenience for protecting the old plants a number of 
cuttings reqnired may be put in at once, and when the time for 
propagation arrives in sprig their tops may be taken off and rvate 
ed. In this way the stock may be retained in good condition, 
and occupy lesa space than if allowed to remuin iu the fluwering 
pots. 
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KEW AND ITS WORK. 


(From tha Gardener's Chronicle.) 

Vatue or Veortaaie Paropocrs.—Just cousider for awhile what a large 
proportion ef the food and cicthing of mankind line to be derived from the 
vegetable kingdom. Last year the value of the agreahural crops grown in 
Great Britain alone amounted to £136,000,000 sterling, The valne of the 
grain and flour imported amounted to £67,000,000 sterling, These twa 
aided together amount to over £200,000.000, or £6 per head for each 
person in the couutry, The exports of the Umted State, mainly grain and 
‘flour, amounted last year to 740,000,010 dollara, or nearly £159,000,000 sterl- 
ing. The tutal exports and importe of India Jagat year amounted to £131) 
000,000 sterling, and of these materially over £100.000,00) belonged directiy 
to tue vegetable kingdoin in ona fora or another, 

Tae Forvrs oF Tae ANGLO-Saxon Race. 
And congider, also, to whet a large extent the future for'anes of the 


‘British Empire depend upon « proper derelopment of the capabilities of our. 


colonial poasessiona to praiuce the vegetabie crops that are useful to the 
human race fur food, alothing, medicine, ani other ecmomio uses, Our 
population ie now $50,000,000. What will it be in s hundred years’ time ? 
Notwithstanding awigration, the pepulation of Grent Britain haasdoubled in 
the last half centary, whiist that of France, that in the seventeenth century 
amounted to 33 per cent of the whole popgiation of Enrope, now hirdly 
attains 13 percent. To 350,000,000 add 50,000,0U0 for the population og 
the Untied States, which has increased above 20 per cant during the last ten 
years. The estimate recently put forward by Mr. Gladstone does not assem 
at all au extravagant one, that ina hundred years’ time it ie uot improbable 
that theEoglish speaking tace and its su-jects wil mount up to 4 population 
of 1,000,000,000 How ali thease men and women and children are to be 
Bupplied with needful food and clothing is a problem that will try to the very 
utwost the knowledge and the foresight and the energy and the enterprise 
of the geueratioua that are to foilow our own. 


And think of these things, too, from maeocial aud political poiut of view, 
eide by side with this growth in population and this wanderful revolution 
that bas beea brought about by railwaya aod ateamehips and telegrapba, 
how we have been growing graduallly more and more luxurious in our hab. 
ita of duily life, and bow the apreal of education and the popularisation of 
art apd the enormous increase which hia taken place during the last gevera- 
tion in the number of those who possess incomes of moderate competence 
have inerensed the quantity aud quality of the things which as 4 nation we 
conaider that we need to enable us te live our daily lives in contentment 
and oomfort, and bow that now, more than ever, the mane of the nation will 
have an influence in making the laws and controlling the great issues of our 
poreign and colonial policy, 


Taz Power Man Was or Spoiling tia Wortp 

And reflect aleo upon the melancholy testimony borns by the historio 
record how through mau’s greediness, improvidence,aud quarrelaomeness many 
of the countries that supported the great nationg of antiquity bave been 
rebbed of their natural beauty and fertility. Passe round the basin of the 
Mediterranean end compare the state of thiaga now with what it once was in 
Persia, in the valleye of tha Euphrates and Tigris, iu Syria, Palestine, 
Asia Minor and Greeosa, in Northen Africa, in Cypres and Sicily, and iu a 
lesser degree in Spain aud Italy. Everywhere we find the same sad cantrast 
of wide tracts of country that were once fertile corv-land now changed 
to sandy deserts and pestiential marshes, aquednots, and roads mined by 
neglect and violence, rineyards atu Olive gardens, and grovea of Date Palisa 
ruthlessly destroyed, and mountains that were onos shelterd by groven of 
Ouk, and Pine, and Chestnut changed to bare stony ridges,of which the water 
aprings have been dried up, and the greesy sward parched away, and the 
coating of alluvial soil which the roote of the trees kepé in its place carried 
away by the rain to silt up the rivers and harbours of the lowlands. Contrast 
the Carthage of Regulus and Soipic Africanns with the Tuuia of todny ; or 
the Oyprus that was ruled by the Venetians, when the island maintained a 
population of £,000,000, with the Cyprus which was banded over a few years 
ago by the Turka to the Ehglixh, when the population had anak to 140, 
O00 ;or the Lebanon of to-day with the Lebanou of Hiram and Solomon ; 
or the Aasyria of to-day with the Nineveh of Jonah,Seunacherib,and Asurba- 
nipal ; or the Babylonian plain a if ia now with what it waa in the days of 
Nebuchadnerzar and Belshazzar. We are told by Herodotus, who visited 
the city seventy yeara after it wae taken by the Sfedes and Porsians 
vider Darina,that the walta of Babylon formed a square 60 miles in circum, 
ference, and that the Bahylonian territory supported, not only its own 
resident population, but also the whole ratinue and army of the Persian king 
for four mouths in the year,that one of the satrapa owned 16,800 horses, and 
that bis dogs were so ngmeraus that four large villages were axcasedfrom all 
other taxes on coudition of supplying them with food. He saya that the goil 
of the Babylonian plain was go fertile, that of Wheat it yielded a return of 
two or three bundred-foll; that Millosand Sesamum grow to 4 great size: and 
that over the whole plain the DitePalm flourished, boari ag fruit abundantly. 
Now for centuries the plain has been a sandy desert, without any regularly 
settled inhabitants, and the visitor sesa ouly a few Arab tente and frail 
reed buts, furnishing sn impressive oontrast to the ruins of the great walls 
and temples, the on!y trees now a few Willowa and Tamarisks along the 
river, and Lere and there a spiny Acacia acattered over the sand, 

Reornt CHanans. 

About the plants that have been cultivated for many osnturies, such ae 
the Vine and the Hop, the cereal grasses and the common fruits and timber 
trees of the north temperate gone, the farmers, gardeners, and foreatera who 
have been working at them for generations under every phase of growth and 
every modification of soil and climate known far about their differeut varia. 
ties and the situaliona they need in order to be grown successfully, than 
botanists, whose attention ig not concentrated upon the plants which are 
specially valuable from an economic point of view, which do vot number 
more than perhaps a buadred species out of the 100,000 with which the 
botanist has to deal, But even of most of theve during the Inst generation, 
a8 popalation hag increased and the carrying trade hag been completely 
revolotioniaed by steam aud olectricity, the oouutries in which they ars 
grown have been chatiged very miterially, The total amount of foreign 
food iusported into Great Britain in 1864 was en average of 258. per bead, 
Tu 1883 it amounted to 695, per head, the difference representiug » lump 
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aum of 277,000,000 per annam. In 1864 the total amount of foreign grain 
and flour importad inte tha country waa worth £30,000,000 sterling + in 
1883 [t coat 70,000.000 ~1n increase of 60,000,000 in twenty years, Befora 
the wir of gecosaion in the Guited Sates the Southern States bad almost a 
monopoly of the trade in raw Cotton; last year the value of the raw Cotton 
‘@zported from India was between 214,000,000 and £15,000,000 sterling. In 
1840 Ohina hada monoroly of the Tus trade. In 18434 tha value uf thie 
Tea exported frorn India 408 takha of rupesa, or over £4 000,000 ateriug, 
lu 1850 the area under cultivation of Tea in [ndia wae uct mors thau 1,000 
acres, yielding au anoual crop of 40,000,000 fhs., representing an invested 
capital of £15,000,000 sterling: an annual expentiture of £2,000,000 in 
wages, aot, at the rate of fire to an acre, yielding means of anbsigtanes te 
over 1,000,000 natives, The annnal export of Coffes from Ovylon, inatead 
of being now se {t was in the years between 1665 and 1676; 25,000,000 sterling 
& year, bas dropped te 4,600,000.—-7, @. Bader. 
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MIDSUMMER FLORAL STYLES, 


There hag seldom been a sutamert seagon when xo mang charming atrange- 
merits have besh mate. Pale eslourd are quite the style, ‘freckled affects " 
being the fangy of thosé entertaining at the @én-shore, An iinique decora- 
tion for a diuner wae taade fu a ctnb honae at Islip witen a boating party 
entertéinad twenty friends. Tne tablacloth ‘was a satine, whita dotted 
with brdwn. Light branched of the putple-leaved Beach wera laid to foro a 
Ving that traced the artent of the table ahove the onvate. In the contra 
was anoval bed of Amurgllis with apiecklad throats of Krawn and gold, 
Thers wers clusters of Mignonette tled with bronze sain ribbon for the 
fadisa’ favors, 

Puteroaes, tiotwithetanding their powerful odour, are considerably used 
for colintiona whers white aatin tableciotha ara apread, They fuck very 
banlsome. At a “breakfast” given at Newport, the oentre-piece Was 
éomposed of Gardenias aud Aspatagua Vine, which are extremely elegant on 
eéloth of white satin. There were candelabra at each end of the tabla 
whish were decorated with branches of Tubetoses and white eatin ribbon, 
Tuere were dntin povket satchels for ladies’ favours, which sere studded 
the outside with Gardening, 
bite of Asparagus Vines. 

Anuther table decoration waa remurkahly hundsome. Tha cover was 
pearl-tinted satin, A tracery of Ampelopsia Veitchi was placed irregularly 
through the centré. There werd thras round beda of purple Glozinias and 
éoreagze bunolda at thé fadies' covers of purple Asters. The silver aud out 
fiase wore in beautiful dontraat to the parple and green, 

It is quite the fashion in presentiig floral favours out of town to give 
@ome growing pliant in 8 enti] design, ag anything in thia line that can he 
kopt alive ie 90 much aypréctated when parties are housed in hotels at sum- 
mcr resorta, where there aré not too many bome comforta, Giit baaketa 
planted wrth Sisidenbaie Parts, and = chita and glass baskets and boats 
Which contain growing tnogaés, are much in vogue for Favours. An exceed- 
ingly cheice and simple afrangement for a young ladies’ luncheon party waa 
made in a private diatig room at the Weat End Hotel, Loug Bratch, recent. 
ly. Upon a white dantask dloth wag 4 contreplece of grasses—the common 
Agroetia that hae sacha head of gnivering mist-like blooma just wow. Thin 
arcades was cut fong ani ¢ery thickly bunched, gona to make an even oval 
field. AS euch of the iddies” orvera were slander little pitchers of irrades- 
dont glass, in which were growing [ey anil Tradascantia, aud the handie of 
éach pitcher Was tied with « pale pink satin angh. 

The movt siaborate floral destsna at present are seen in the evening in 
the watering place hotel rotunda, where toey sre aent by our fluriata to 
be disposed of. A work-tuble of Pea blossom wae raffled $100 last wesk at 
Long Beesb. 1: wae a triped, aud ecals leg was made ofn colout of Pag 
biossom—one of pink, one of White, aud ons of crimaon, The top of the 
tabla waan nodding miss of the “ Butterfly” Pea blossoms, and at one aide 
lay -@ latge clinter of long-stamined Bow Silane Rivebuda tied with « 
Iac-tigted ribiien.—American Florist, 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Ft ia as wellknown fact that many kins of Vagetables are enltivate! in 
America to a much higher degrea of perfection than in any other coantry 
in the world, and foremost amongst these must be placed OQabbages and 
Tomatoes. | 


We have just received s trial shipment of the following eplendil 
varieties of the above from tha celebrated seat grower Mr. J. J. G. 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetia, and for Which early ordera are 
solicited as the sopply ia lhnfted. The descriptions given are those of the 
raiser. | 


CABBAGES. 


The Stone-mason Oabbage —This cabbage is distinguished for its 
reliability for handing, the sina, hardiness and gaulity of the heals, Wn- 
der proper ealtivation nearly every plant on an acre will make @ market 
able head; the heads vary in weight from aine to over twenty pounds 
depending on the aoil and cultivation,—Prica per pkt, As. 0-8 ; per os 
Ka. 1-8. ; 


Marblehead Mammoth Oabbage.—This is, without doubt, the 
largeat variety of the Cabhaga family in the world, being the result of ex. 
treme high culture. [ have had heads, when atripped of all waste leaves, 
that could not be got into a two bushel basket, having a diameter two 
inches grénter! In a former circular 1 quoted from pérsota residing in 
fourtesn States add Territories, and ntsc in the Oahadaa, Bast and Wreat, 
expresaing their gredh satisfaction with tha Stone-Masun and the Marble 
heal Mammoth Onbbages, in their great reliability for heading, the nize, 
sweetness and tenderness of the heads. They had succeeded in growing 
the Maminoth to the woightof thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
instances upwards of ninety pouads. 


fn a competition hald last season in America, the first price Oubbege af 
this variety weighed ninety-two pounda.—Priee per pkt. As, 0-8 ; per oz. 
Ra. 1-8. 

The Warren Oabbage,—A variety of tecent intraduction : it mukes 
a head deep, round, and very hard, tha outer leaves Wripping ikaver very 
handsomely. In reliability for heading no Onbhag. surpasses it, Uauder. 
ordinary cultivation the heada average 10 to 12 inches in diameter, 


in the competition abave referred to, the first prize specimen of thie 
vartely weighed seventy-five pounds, Price por pkt. As. 8 ; per oz. tts. 1-8 


TOMATOES 


Tomato, “The Favorite.”——This tariety possesses several ad rantages 
over any other, it is smoother thatt the © Patagon,” ond hever Hollot 
late in the season. Does not orack after ripening like the “« Aeme,” js of 
a darker red than the “ Perfection,” and is larger than either ; it hag very 
few seeda, is ripe all through at once, and is very preductive.— Price per 
packeb As. § ; per oz. Ra. 2, 


Tomato, “Oanada Victor."—A symmetrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it haa no green left round the stem (a great fault with MOANY 
kinda otherwise good.) It is heavy, fall motted ant rich, between round 
and oval in ahape, and rad in colour; it will be found to excel mast ¥ariae 
ties in thatmost desirable characteristic,—in earliness in ripening the 
great bulk of the crop.—Price per packet As. 8; per oz, Ra. 2. 


Yellow Victor.—A beantifnl mediain-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almost perfection in shaps, 8 pteat improvement on © Greéngage 
and other yellow varietios—Price per packet As. 8; per oz, Rs, 2. 


Tomato, New Red 2 eA new very large, round, solid 
variety, of brilliant colour and fine quality ; one of the largest varietioa in 
onltivation.—Price per packet As. 8; per oz, Re 2. 


A collection of 1 packet each of the above ‘sevei varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 o#, of each for Ra. 10. 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
NURSERYMEN, 8EEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. | 


i, 8,8 ¢ 29 Tiljuliah Road, Galonéta, . 
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Ghitortal Article. 





INSECTS. 


Insects play a most important part in the economy of 
Nature. The average townsman, whose knowledge of 
them is confined to certain household pests, can scarcely 
appreciate the fact or have any other feeling than repug- 
nance and contempt for the annoying bhexapods of his 
acquaintance. Yet, as scavengers, as pollenisers of our 
flowers and fruits, or as food for other animals, they not 
only concern man, but, philosophically considered, are seen 
to be essential to his very existence. 

We receive also some direct benefits from insects. They 
supply us with the sweetest of sweets, our very best inks 
and dyes, and our finest robes and tapers, to say nothing 
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of various acids, lacs and waxes ; while few, who have not 
studied the subject, have any just idea of the importance 
of insects and their products as articles of human diet. 
But the benefits, whether direct or indirect, which man 
derives from insects, must always appear trifling compared 
to the injury they inflict on our agriculture. 

In the primitive condition of the country, as the white 
man found it, insects, doubtless, took their proper place in 
nature's economy, and rarely preponderated in any direc- 
tion to the injury of the wild plants, scattered for the most 
part sparsely through their range. Harmony between 
organisms, in the sense of the widest inter-relation and 
inter-dependence had resulted in the long course of ages. 
But civilised man violated this primitive harmony. This 
agriculture, which is essentially the encouragement and 
cultivation, in large tracts of one species of plant to the 
exclusion of others which he denominates weeds, gave ex- 
ceptional facilities for the multiplication of such insects a3 
naturally feed on such plants. In addition to this inevit- 
able increase of species thus encouraged, many others have 
been imported from other countries, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of commerce with those countries ; for it 
ig 2 most significant fact that the worst weeds and the 
worst insect pesta have been imported. Thus in addition 
to the undue increase in our native species, as above noted, 
we have to contend with these introduced foreigners. 
As | have stated (Encyelopedia Americana, “Agricultural 
Entomology” ):—‘‘ The losses occasioned by insects in- 
jurious to agriculture in the United States are, in the 
aggregate, enormous, and have been variously estimated 
at from 300,000,000 dols. to 400,000,000 dols. annually. 
It will never be possible to fully protect our crops from 
the many species that injuriously affect them: but it is 
the aim of the economic entomologist to prevent as much 
of the loss as possible at the very least expense. To do 
so effectually the chief knowledge required is of an ento- 
mological nature, 2. ¢., the full life-bistory and habits of 
the diiferent species, and this implies a great deal of close 
and accurate work in field and laboratory. By means of 
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it we learn which species are beneficial and which injurious, 
and the ability to distinguish between friend and foe is 
of the firstimportance on coping with the latter ; for it 
is a notorious fact that the cultivator often does more 
harm than good by destroying the former in his blind 
efforts to save his crops. The economic Entomolozist to 
do effectual work must possess, not merely a knowledge 
of the particular injurious speciea and its habits, with 
which he wishes to deal, but must study its relations to 
wild plantsas well asto the particular cultivated crops 
it affects. Hie must also study it or its relation to other 
animals. Indeed its whole environment must be con- 
sidered, especially in connection with the farmer's wants, 
the natural checks that surround it, and the methods of 
culture that most affect it, The habits of birds, the 
nature and development of minute parasitic organisms, 
such as fungi, the bearing of meteorolugy, must all be 
considered, and yet, with a knowledge that the study of 
alithese bearings implies, he will frequently fail of 
practical results without experiment and mechanical in- 
genuity. Mere study of insecta, howaver, while essential, 
js not often productive of those important practical re- 
sults which follow when it is combined with field work 
and experiment by competent persons and upon scientific 
principles. Many of the remedies proposed and recom- 
mended in the agricultural Press are either ridiculous or 
else based on misleading empiricism, and economic ento- 
mology, #8 a setence, is of comparatively recent date. 

The limit of this paper will permit of but the barest re- 
ference, by way of illustration, of some of the means 
alluded to. 1 have already indicnted the prime impor- 
tance of a knowledge of the life history of the species to 
be dealt with—a knowledge that can come only by direct 
and careful inductive research, carried ou sometines dur- 
ing many years ; for every insect exists, in the course of 
its development, in four different states, three of them 
more or less abruptly marked by metamorphosis, and each 
with habit and environment pecuhar to it, Thus the same 
species may inhabit earth, air, and water at one or the 
other period of life, and yet be quite incapable of a change 
of environment at any one period. It tuok me five years, 
with a number of observers at command, to definitely settle 
some points in the life history of the cotton worm, and 
with ail the resources of the FrenchGovernment, its liberal . 
premium, tts superior and sub-commissions appointed for 
the purpose, and at work for the past fifteen years—there 
ig much that is yet mooted in reference to the Grape 
Phylloxera. You have all heard of this insect; and 
perhaps a brief statement of its habits will serve to illus- 
trate the complicated problems with which the Entomo- 
logist often has to deal. I quote in substance from one of 
my reports :-— 

"The full life history of the species exhibit to us no 
less than five different kinds of eggs. 1. The regular 
oveid ege, 3°25 mm. long and half that in diameter 
of the normal, agamic aud apterous female, as it is found 
upon the roots. 2. The similar, but somewhat smaller 
eg of the gall-inhahiting mother. 3, The female egg of 
the winged mother, rather more elliptical and 0-4 mm 
when matured, 4. The male egg from the same quarter 
Jess in length and rather stouter. 5, The unpregnated 
egg 0°32 mm long. still more ellipsoidal and with peculiar 
sculpture and oval point. We have also the peculiar. 
spectacie of an ego from the winged mother increase from 
0-34 mm (its size when lnid) to 0-4 mm (its size just 


before hatching) giving birth toa perfect insect 0-4 mm 
long, and this, without any nourishment, laying an egg 
0°32 mm long. A being thus born, and without any foo 
whatever, lays an egg very nearly as large os that from 
which she came. We have further the spectacle of an un- 
derground insect possessing the power of existence when 
confined to ita subterranean retreats. dt spreads in the 
wingless state from vine to vine and from vineyard to 
vineyard, and when these are adjacent either through 
passages in the ground itself or over the surface; at the 
same time, in the winged state, it is able to migrate to 
much more distant points. The recent advance in our 
knowledge cf the life history and habits of species has been 
Abe but leaves yet an immense field for future research. 

nsects probably outnumber in species all other animals 
combined, some 350,000 having already been described, 
and fully as many more remaining to be characterised. 
The proper and conacievtions characterisation of a genus 
or species of some microscopic creature involves aa much 
Inbour as that of one of the higher animals. Of the 
above number a goodly proportion are injurious to cul- 
tivated crops. J.intner recently records no less than 176 
affecting the apple.” 7 . 


INSECTIOIDES,.- - 


Of insecticides any number of substances have been re- 
commended,and many of them tried with more or less satia- 
faction. Ofthese may be mentioned lime, sulphur, soot, 
salt, wood-ashes, corrosive sublimate, naphtha, naphtha- 
line, turpentine, alum, carboltic acid, phenyle, cyanide of 
potassium,blue vitriol, ammonia, alkalies, benzine, vinegar, 
sulphuric acid, quassia, vitriol, (the sulphate of copper,) 


hot water, &c. 


Most of these may be safely used for specific purposea, 
either dry, liquid, or in vapour ; but the three most useful 
insecticides of general application in use during the. early 
days ofeconomic entomology in this country aud up to 
within a few years, were undoubtedly tobacco, white 
hellebore and soap. Tobacco-water aud tobacco-smoke 
have long been employed against aphides and other deli- 
cate insects, and have been found most useful. A quite 
recent advance in its useis Ly vapourising. The vapour 
of nicotine 1s most effectual in destroying insects whenever 
it can be confined, as in green-houses. 


Thus the boiling of tobacco in such a green-house is as 
effectual as, and Jess injurious to the plants, than the older 
methods of syringing with a decoction, or of fumigating 
by burning, while experience by Mr. William Saunders 
at the Department of Agriculture, during the past two 
summers, shows that the vapour gradually rising from 
tobacco-stems strewn on the ground and regularly mois- 
tened is as effectual. 


White helliebore, either dry or in liquid, has long been 
one of the most satisfactory insecticides against Tentbre- 
dinid larve, or otherwise known as false caterpillars, of 
which the imported Currant-worm (Nematus ventricosus) 
isa familinr type; while soap syringed in strong suds, 
will kill some soft-bodted plant-destroyers, and when used 
as a paint on the trunks of trees isan excellent repellant 
against the parents of different borers. 


Transcending in importance, however, any of these 
older insecticides are the three now most commonly used 
because most satisfactory. They are:—(1) Atsenical 


compounds ; (2) Petroleum, and (3) Pyrethrum. The: 
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first act through the stomach, and are effectual chiefly 
against mandibular insects ; the second and third act by 
contact, and are therefore of more general application, 
affecting both mandibular and haustellate species. 


ARSENIO, 


The use of arsenic a8 an insecticide in the field dates 
from the year 1871. 

At the rate of 50 grains of arseniate of soda and 200 
grains of dextrine dissolved ina gallon of water, and this 
diluted at the rate of about 1 oz. to 10 gallons of water, 
it furnishes one of the cheapest of insecticides at command, 
and Various patented combinations of it have been exten- 


sively sold and used. Again 1lb. of arsenic and ilbof 


sal-soda boiled in one gallon of water till the arsenic is 
dissolved, and diluted at the rate of 1 quart to 46 gallons 
of water, is also a good formula. 
arsenic are cheapness and solubility. Its demerits are 
its white colour, which makes it lable to be mistaken for 
harmless substances of the same colour, and its tendeney 
to burn the plant. Paris green, or Scheele’s green, has 
been more extensively used than any other arsenical 
compound, and is on the whole one of the moat satisiae- 
tory insecticides, 

first used this poison against the Colorado Potato 
beetle (Doryphora 10 lineata) in the summer of 1868, but 
owing, doubtless, to the use of an inferior article, reported 
adversely upon it, (‘' First Report on insects, 1868.) 
Liddle, jun., of Fairplay, Wis., experimented with it in 
the same summer, and withone part of the green to two 
of flour found it emmently satisfactory (American Enio- 
motogist, 1., p. 219); and from the time he announced 
his experience—May 25, 1869—in the Galena, IIl, 
Gazette, the green became rapidly popular against the 
Doryphora. first recommended it in 1872 ior the 
cotton-worm, and its use gradually extended to other 
leaf-eating insects; until hundreds of tonsa have been 
sold for insecticide purposes in a single year. It is 
used dry with various diluents, as ashes, plaster, flour, &c., 
at the rate of one part of the preen (if pure) to twenty- 
five up to one hundred parts of the diluent. Flour, as a 
diluent, has the greater advantage of causing adhesiveness 
and permanence. In eae suspension Paris-green can 
be used at the rate of 1 1b, to from 40 up to 100 gallons of 
water. The liquid should be kept constantly stirred, and 
a little dextrine or other substauce added to give adhe- 
slveness is an advantage. 

A refuse obtained in the manufacture of aniline dyes, 
and known as “London purple,” is the third important 
arsenical compound that I will mention in this connection. 
It consists of lime, arsenious acid, and carbonaceous 
matter, and was first used by me against the cotton-worm 
and other insects in 1878, and more fully and thoroughly 
in 1879, IJtis used with diluents, either wet or dry, in 
the same manner as Paris-green ; while for some tnsects 
experience has shown it to be less satisfactory than Paris- 
green, for many others it is equally effective, and has the 
great advantage over Paris-green, ot being vastly cheaper 
(costing on an average but five cents against sixty cents 
per pound); of covering twice the ground weight for 
weight; of being more soluble, less poisonous, more 
adhesive and permanent in its effects, and of decided 
colour, 80 that when intelligently used it is in all ways 
preferable, ~ C. V. Ritey. 





The chief merits of 





Ghitortal Hotes. 





Tue cherry-blossom is the national flower of Japan, asthe rose 
is of England, the lily of France, and the shamrock of Ireland. 





A GERMAN agriculturist says that before he planis his potatoes 
he washes them in chlorine water, and dries them in the sun, He 
says that this has saved them from disease during several years. 





Tosacto.—_La Presse Médicale Belge saya: “ Every year in 
Thuringia there is consumed a thousand tons of Beet leaves trans- 
formed into Tobacco. ‘I'he same leaves, as well as those of Chicory 
aud of the Cabbage, undergo the same metamorphosis at Madge- 
bourg and in the Palatinate. Vevay cigars are of the same.” 
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A NEw insecticide consists of camphor dissolved in methylated 
spirits to saturation, and mixed with soft soap to the consistence of 
cream. When diluted so as to be fit for use with a syringe, this 
has been found an efficacious substitute for fumigation in the case 
of mealy bug, seale, red spider, &e. 


In the museum at Cassel, Germany, is a library made from five 
hundred European trees. The back of each volume is formed of 
the bark of a tree, the sides of the perfect wood, the top of young 
wood, and the bottom of old. When opened, the book is found to 
he a box, containing the flower, seed, fruit, and leaves of the tree, 
either dried or imitated in wax. 


Gum for fastening specimens on paper in herbaria may be made 
as follows. Take two parta of arabic and one of brown sugar, 
and dissolve them in water to the consistency ofcream. This mix- 
ture will be found far preferable to gum arabic alone. At the 
British Museum and Kew Gardens they use a mixture of gum ara- 
bic and gum tragacanth for this purpose. 


Tae most froitfal land of antiquity was the oe bordering on 
the Lower Euphrates and Tigris, and in particular that called in 
later times Mesopotamia. But the land of great canals is now de- 
sert and barren, without settlement, and a dried-up wilderness, 
covered with a growth of the planta peculiar to a saline soil, and all 
this where once waa the “ garden of the world,” 





Nord ne, it is said, will so thoroughly destroy rose slugs as wood 
ashes, The ashes must be sifted on early inthe morning while the 
leaves are damp, the branches being turned over carefull , 80 that 
the under sides of the leaves, to which the young alugs cling, 
may get their share of the siftings. IR®fthe night has been dewless, 
in order to make the work complete, first ‘ial ees the bushes, and 
the ashes will then cling to the slags, to their utter destruction. 
This may be repented without injury to the rosezas often as tho 


slugs make their appearance. 





“Frrraoo’s” Marker Garpens.—These are in the suburbs of San 
Franeisco, and are in the hands of Chinamen, or of Italians, who 
in this work compete successfully with the former, and the plots 
of ground of both races are marvels of careful husbandry. Wooden 
condnits, on trestles. carry the water raised by windmills from 
wells to every part of the garden ; and the Chinaman, not con- 


tent with this general irrigation, goes to every particular ate 


and lettuce, watering-pet in hand, and washes it as painstakingly 
as if it were a costly exotic. His. reward is great in the size and 
healthiness of his vegetables. There are upwards of two hundred 
Chinese pedlars in the town, who makea living by carrying 
round and selling the produce of these Chinese gardens. 
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Practice Inpustay.—An indolent gardener can never be suc- 
cessful; he is continually putting off for to-morrow what should 
be done to-day; if you have one of this stamp, change him, as 
there can be no profit in anything he produces. Failure ina 
crop with him is generally attributed to the season; he is not im- 
pressed with the old adage, that “Times anp Tipe’ wait for no 
man. 

Now is the time to form new and good resolutions for another 
years guidance; if your garden affairs have not proved satisfac- 
tory, note tha difficulty to insure better success another aeason, 
aa experience is always the best teacher; we can read and 
listen to that of others, but are better satisfied and impressed 
with our own. Draw out your plana, study and reflect over them 
and improve if possible; when perfected, live and work wp to 
them, and you will be astonished to see what can be accomplished. 
 GoING IT BLIND” is a poor and disastrous policy in any business 
and especially in gardening and planting operations.—Buist’s 
Garden Annual. 





Dorazility or Woop is Bormpies.—Herr Weise, Forest 
Inspector at Eberawalde, Germany, considers that the system aow 
usual for tie supply of woed is in some measure to blame for the 
complaints which are from time to time made by experienced 
authorities as to the reduced rir of modern woodwork, 
He says that in the Middle Ages the whole of the Wood for any 
Jarge building was carefully selected from one spot, and after 
being felled, was stored and dried together, a certain homogene- 
ousness in the wood-work being thus obtained, Nowea-days 
wood is used just as itis delivered by the dealer, coming from 
various districts and having been felled at different seasons, these 
circumstances causing a more or leas marked divergence in quality. 
He remarke that the first tendency towards decomposition shows 
the disadvantage of using various qualities of wood together, and 
calls attention to the fact that microscopic observation of the ap- 
proach of decomposition is not by any meang as much used aa it 
might be. He considers that the development of agriculture and 
the neglect of the judicious extension of forests have exercised au 
unfavourable influence upon the qualities of wood in mudern times. 





Tas Lemwoyx.—Few people know the value of Jemon juice. A 
piece ot lemon bound upon a corn will cure it ina few days; it 
should be renewed night and morning. A free usé of lemon 
juice and sugar will always relieve a cough. Most people feel 

orly in the spring, but if they would eat a lemon before break- 
fist everyday for a week, with or without ss as they like, they 
would find it better than any medicine. Lemon juice, used ac- 
cording to thia recipe will sometimes cure consumption. Puta 
dozen lemons into cold water and slowly bring to a boil ; boil 
slowly until the lemons are soft, then squeeze until ali the juice 
is ashansted : add sugar to your taste and drink. In this way 
uss one dozen lemons aday. If they cause pain or leosen the 
bowels too much lessen the quantity and use only sixa day until 

ou are better, and then begin a dozen a day. After using 
live or six dozen the patient will begin to gain flesh and enjoy food. 
Hold on to the lemons and still use them freely for several weeks 
more, Another use for lemons is for refreshing drink in summer 
or in sickness at any time. Prepare as above directed and ad 
water and sugar. But in order to have this keep well, after 
boiling the lemons squeeze and strain carefully ; then to every 4 
pint of juice add 1 Ib. of crushed augar, boil and stir a few minutes 
more until the sugar is dissolved, skim carefully and bottle. You 
will get more juice from the lemons by boiling them, and the 
preparation keeps better.— San Francisco Chrontele. 
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INsgoTiICIDes: Keroseve Exvcnsions.—It cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon all who use kerosene as an insecticide 
that it can be considered a safe remedy only when properly 


emulsified. The formula for the kerosene and soap emulsion, 


as found most satisfactory by Mr, Hubbard, is as follows :-— 


Kerosene | 7 vie oe per cent, 
Common soap or whale ol soap... » be 
‘W ater... oe wat gal } =33 per cont, 
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Heat the solution of soap and add it boiling hot to the kerosene, 
Churn the mixture by means of a force-pump and spray-nozzle for 
five or ten minutes. The emalsion, if perfect, forms a cream, 
which thickens on cooling, and should adhere without ojlness to 
the surface of glass, Dilate, bafore using, ane part of the emul 
sion with nine parts of cold water. The above formula gives 3 
gallons of emulsion, and makes, when diluted, 30 gallona of wash. 

The kerosene and soap mixture, especially whon the latter is 
warmed, forms upon very moderate agitation, an apparent union : 
but the mixture is not stable, and separates on standing, or when 
cooled or diluted by the addition of water. A proper emulsion 
of kerosene is obtained only upon violent agitation. It is formed 
not gradually, but suddenty ; in short, to use a familiar phrase, 
“it comes” like butter. The time required in churning depenilg 
somewhat upon the violence of the apitation, but still more Upon 
oe temperature, which, however, need not be much above blood- 

eat 


When obtained, an emulsion of kerosene and soap is known by 
the perfect union of the ingredients and the absence of oilinesa, 
80 that the liquid clings to the surface of the glass ar metal, It 
resembles a rich cream, more or less thickened, according to the 
proportion of soap used in the mixture—Amerwan Entomologist. 
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WHAT MAY BE LEABNED FROM A Tree.—If you wish for 
peace and contentment of mind, study nature. You will be 
rought into communion with the infinite and the eternal, 
You will become temperate in your desires, You will love 
truth and righteousness. The ooatemplation of this majestic 
system of continuous and eternal change will give loftiness to your 
thoughts ; free your mind from a groveling and ignorant supersti- 
tion ; give you just, confiding, worthy views of your Creator, 
and enable you to march through life with a firm, with a manly 
step. This world is full of beanty bat little understood or. Appre- 
ciated. An overflowing goodness has covered the earth with 
fiowers and glorious forest trees, yet how fow, comparatively 
speaking, care to know anything about them. We invite you to 

is thar and ancient library; to the study of these volumes 
overflowing with wisdom and instruction. It ia not the mere 
study of nature, but the impressive lessons which she teaches. 
Thoughts of infinitude and eternity come to me from the distant 
stars and from the forms of vanished life sid up in the rocks, 
reminding me that my own life is fleeting and evanescent aa the 
vapor of morning. The lofty treo with its wealth of brancheg 
and foliage perishes alike with one of the lowly, undistinguished 
blades of grass which it overshadows; so none are so high or well 
known but they shail, ere long, lie low and be forgotten. And 
herein is seen the wisdom and equity of the arrangements of 
nature that all muat submit to the same great laws of decay and 
dissolution. She shows, in this respect, no partiality, Superior 
talont, energy or social position may fora while elevate some 
fragments of humanity above their fellows, but all in the end are 
reduced to the same level.— Cauléas. 





How Woon ts MADE~—In many trees the anoual layer is so regu- 
lar, and seemed to be placed ao nicely, that one not a botanist 
might be pardoned for believing that the sap was changed to woody 
matter in the leaves, and the sew formed matter sent down, slid- 
ing over the old layer like the sections of a telescope ; but thoagh 
the food is prepared by the leavea in a great measure, the actual 
growth is made by the germination of some of the cells along tha 
whole outside wall of last year's wood beneath the inner hark. The 

ermination of the cells takes place about the middle of June. 
Fo takes a healthy cherry tree and strips it of its bark to any 
length desired. At that season a viscid liquid will be found cov- 
ering the woody surface in abundance. The stripped part is 
covered with acloth to prevent evaporation, and ina few days 
numeroua dots, like needie points, will ba seen about the sixteenth 
ofan inch apart all over the surface, These are the young cella 
that have germinated from those of jast year. me | continue ger- 
minating, one from the other, until they meet, when they unite 
and form a complete surface. In the autuiaa a layer of wood will 
be found just as thick as in the part of the tree not diabarked, and 
a single layer of liber, with ita outer coat of cellular matter—per- 
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fect bark—will have been formed over tha whole. The entire 
formation of wood and bark can thus be seen by the ordinary 
observer, without the neceasity of any nice microacopical work, 
- Large apple trees have been sean that have had their bark peeled 
wholly off from their trunks, at the season named, make an en- 
tirely new layer of bark and wool, uot only with oo injury to the 
tree, but te ite manifest enjoymeut, By this experiment we learn 
that there ia no difference primarily in any part of the annual 
covering. The same cell may becoma permanent tissue or geuer- 
ating tissue, aud froin the geverative tissue may come before the 
seasou of growth closes every form of structure known to anatomists 
from pure wood to the outermost cuticle of the bark, How these 
celle become differeutiated may be passed over here. We know 
that cell-growth is net always uniform in its operations, The law 
that changes the outermost series of newly made cells into liber 
need nat necessarily operate go exactly as to make them perfect 
to this end—a few may be thrown off into the liber as generative 
tissue—-and granting this possibility we see how the woody granules 
in the apple bark are formed,——Leader, 





P®rigtnal Articles. 





CALADIUMS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


Ia the genus Caladium we have a vast number of beautiful 
plants, beth in the case of those introduced from their native 
countries aud in that of those obtained by cross-breediag in 
English and Continental gardens, the latter being by far the most 
numerous, fu our earlier days, the varieties from which we had 
to select were few, and (judging from our present stand-poiut) 
poor in colour, The principal of these were hastatuim, bicolor, ar- 
gyrospilum, pictum picturatum, poscile, and bicolor eplendens (the 
latter form, by the way, is well to the front avan new). After these 
cate Belleyinai Brongutarti, Houlleti, Baraquiniana, Newmani, 
argyrites, and several othera, all plants with beautiful leaves. 

ladiums being easily raised from seeds, and ensily fertilised, 
have been persistently worked upon by the cross-breeder; every 
year, therefore, brings us, if not exactly new forms, at least uew 
shades, and combinations of colours almost endless. Great, how- 
ever, aa have bean the improvements effected by means of cross 
breeding, there is yet room enough for work in the same field. 
Hybridisation with the Alocasias, for instance, in ali probability 
would give us pot only greater diversity of colours, but also a 
change of form. Alocasia Zebriva, Jenuingsi, Thebautiana, and 
Sanderiann appear to us to be both good forms and good colours 
with which to invest our Culadiams, A Caladium with leaves like 
those of Alecasia Sanderiana and the markings of Caladium 
Belleymet would be an important change, But Caladiums, inde- 
pendently of their gay colours, have a apecial claim upon the atten- 
tion of those who have but a limited extent of glass, inasmuch as 
they are deciduous, and do not occupy space during the winter 
months, to the exclusion of other plants. The months of March 
or April, as convenience may dictate, will be time enough to start 
them into growth, By that time, the stone or propagating pit 
will be relieved of a portion of its winter occupanta; therefure the 
Caladinins inny be introduced mto either of these atructures, and 
by the time they have grown sufficiently to require more space, 
the remainder of the hardier indoor planta will have been entirely 
removed. In @, Meyerbeer, the kind here illustrated, the gronad 
colour is white, the primary veins and mid-rib red, and the inter- 
stices are filled in with a pleasing shade of green. The following 
ig 8 selection of the best forms in their various sections :— 


Sel/s.— Aida, deep transparent rosa; Comte de Germiny, deep 
red, yellow beneath, and apotted with white; Duchesse de Morte- 
mart, pure transparent white ; Golden Queen, a uniform bright 
yellow; Ibis Rose, deep rich rose, and very dwarf io habit ; Louis 
Poiner, reddish crimson spotted with white; Uranus erubescens, 
bright crimson, very dwarf; Mithridate, rich crimson-lake ; Prince 
of Wales, rich geiden yellow; Spleudidum, deep carmine, aud 
Triomphe de YExposition, rich crimson, 
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Green grounds.—Argyvites, pale green, blotched with white, 
very dwarf; Auber, green spotted with pink and white; Auguste 
Riveire, deep green profusely spotted with crimson; Alphonse 
Karr, green spotted with deep red; Blanquerti, deep greon 
veined and spotted with white; Barral, bright green, deep red 
centre, spotted with rose ; Ceres, brilliant green with a rosy salmon 
centre; Lucy, apple-green, with red centre and white spota; Lur-~ 
line, pale green spotted with white; Madame Alfred Mame, pale 
green with deep rosy centra and white spots, Spontini, green 
spotted with white and ribbed with deep rose. 


Red and Rose grounds,-Amcenum, soft rose ground, primary 
ribs red, veins, rose suffused with violet, margin green ; Aristides, 
deep rose with a broad green margin; Auguste Carpentier, scar- 
let ground, centre carmine, margin golden yallow ; Bellone, deep 
maroon ground, centre soft rose; Cardinale, bright red dotted with 
gold and greenish yellow; L' Aurore, reddish violet, primary veins 
carmine, wnargin white; Madame Lemoinier, pale rose, primary 
velng deep rose, small veins white; Rubrum metatlicum, deep 
reddish viclet with rosy centre shaded with blue, margin hronzy 
red; Sonvenir de Dr, Bieu, brilliant red, margin green ; Souvenir 
de Madame Bernard, bright red, spotted with golden yellow, white 
and green, margin pale green. 


White grounds.—Alboluteum, white suffused with greenish 
yellow ; Aggrippini Dimitry, white with rosy centre, margin and 
veius pale green; Adolphe Adam, white suffused and veined with 
rose ; Cundidum, clear white riba, veins and margin green; Com- 
tesse de Condexia, white anffnsed with deep rose, primary veins 
red, amaller veins and margin green; Duchesse de Mortemart, 
pure white veined with green; L'Automne, creamy white, sparingly 
spotted with pale blue; Madame Marjolin Scheffer, metallic white, 
primary veins rose, faked with lake, smaller veins and margin 
greens Prince Albert Edward, wiitte veina rich crimson; Reina 
Victoria, white spotted with red, veins and murgin green; Virgi- 
uate, brilliant white, veined with bluish green. 


Yellow ground: —Gerard Dow, soft yellow, mid-rib deep 
carming, veinared; Madame Dombrain, yellowish green shaded 
with rose; Ornatuim, rich yellow, mid-rib and primiary veins deep 
rose, amaller yveina rosy violet; Princess Alexandra, deep salmon 
veined with green ; Princess of Wales. rich golden yellow spotted 
with crimson; Princess Royal, golden yellow with deep red centre ; 
Princess of Teck, deep orange veined with deep red; Rubens, 
yellowish green suffused with deep red. 


CunTivation,—Culadiam tubers, after passing the winter in a dry 
state, may be potted aud started into growth at any time, but 
under ordinary circumstance—say early in March. The soil in 
which we have found them to thrive beat, consists of equal parts 
of fibrous peat, turfy loam, good mellow leaf mould, and well de- 
composed, but not exhausted manure. This compost should be 
chopped up with the spade, not sifted, aud to it should be added a 
fair proportion—say about one-fourth—of silver or river sand, 
which will tend to keep the whole porous and sweet; but if too 
much sand is used it impoverishes the soit. The pots should be 
well drained, as Caladiuma require copious supplies of water ; 
which, however, must not be allowed to stagnate abont the tubers, 
Plant at first in somewhat small pota, but when these have he- 
come well filled with roots shift them from time to time into 
pots of a larger size, being guided in this respect by the situations 
which the plants are intended to occupy. If required for indoor 
decoration amall pote will be best, but if for exlibition or for em- 
betlishing large stoves, then larger pots may be used, When 
first atarted a slight bottom heat will be advantageous, but when 
some few leaves hace become daveloped bottom heat will not ba 
necessary. They enjoy a high air temperature, und manure water 
should be given them about three times a week. The atmosphere 
also should be woll charged with moisture; if this is done, they 
should not require ayringing. By avoiding the use of the syringe 
in the case of these planta the lenves are not in any way dis- 
figured. Caladiums may be used for general decorative purposes 
indoors, but they do not succeed in the open air, At the end of 
the scason, when the leaves show signa of decay, water must ba 
gradually withheld, and when they have fallen it should ba eutirely 
stopped, and shortly after this, the tubers shonld be taken from 
the soil, covered with dry sand, and stored ina cool place until 
wanted again in the spring. During wiater they should’ be oex- 
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amined oocasionally te see that they are not decaying, and if ine 
clined to shrivel moisten them slightly, From experience we are 
convinced that many lose more Cxlacium tubers during the rest- 
ing season from over-dryoess than from keeping them slightly 


moist, 


ALOCABIAS. 


A remarkably handsome genus of ornamentat-foliaged plunts 
belonging to the natural order Arotdacee and nearly allied to Co- 
locasia, generally with large avd distinctly variegated peltate 
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leavers, and shortly petiolate glaucous spathes. In this country 
they are remarkably easy to grow, and provided the right treat- 
ment is accorded them rapidly make handsome specimena. They 
delight in «4 moist shady situation and an abnidant eupply of 
water to the roots. The sot! should be of a light filn ous nature 
well enriched with old cow manure. The following select list of 
varieties can be strongly recommended :-— 


A, Cheleont,—An interesting hybrid between A, metallica and 


A. gigantea. Leaves lurge, upper surface deep green, glossy and 
metallic, under side purplish as in A. metallica, 


A, gigante.— Léavea very lirge, sagittate, the upper part of ¢} 
leaves spreading out; ground eotour greyish green with distinet sil. 





Fig. XX.—Alocasia Sanderiana. 


yery veins, Tt frequently attains a height of four to five feet, and 
is a highly ornamentaland attractive'plant. Syns, A, amadedts and 
A. longiloba. 

A. hybrida.—A crose between A. Lowii and A. metallica; ellip- 
tic in outline, with a very short acuminate point and ‘very sliglit- 
ly parted at the base, deep olive-tinted greau on the upper surface, 
having stout, well defined ribs, aud the margins of an‘tvory white ; 
dull purple at the back. 


A. intermediai—Another hybrid variety. of great merit, It is 
of a free habit of growth, producing large sagittate leaves growing 
three feat high, and of the same benutiful rich ‘Culouring as A, 
Veitehs from which species and A. gigantea it bas been; produced, 

A. Johnstoni—A very ‘distinct variety,:the -leafsstalke-of which 
are furnished at intervals with irregular whorts:of stiff apines ; the 
leaf-blade.ia-semi-erect, krrow-shaped, ‘peltately attached, the front 
lobe being about twelve ches long and the back lobes about 
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fourteen inches long saad divergent ; colour olive grean, prettily 
variegated and strikingty veined with bright rosy red, 


A, Lowit.—A variety of robust habit, having immense leaves 
pagittate in shape, of a glaucous green colour ubove, veined and 
margined with creamy white, the ubverse of the leaves Leing of a 
dark purple. : 

A. metallica —A splendid old variaty, ‘having large leaves of 2 
dark glaucous green above, suffased with a dark bronsy hae, the 
under surface of the leaf being-of a reddish purple shade. 


A, Putzeysit.—The general appearence of this plant resembles 
that of A. yigantec, but from which it iseasily distinguished hy 
the brilliant colouring of the foliage which gives it a highly de- 
corative value; in fact this magnificent variety is net surpassed 
in beauty by any of ita predecessors, 


Alocasia Sanderiana { Fig. X-X).—-A remarkably handsome and 
truly grand Aroid, introduced from the Eastern Archipelago, and 
forming oue of the finest of the variegated-leaved stove plants yet 
introduced to Europe. It haaa atontish tuberoas rootstock, from 
which apring wp the erect petioles, which ara brownish green, and 
striately mottled ; on the young feaves the colour is bright glossy 
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green, with dark bottle-green bletekes, and on the older Jeaves the 
surface hns a metallic blue reflection. The leaf-blade is semi-de- 
flexed, with « glossy aurface, arrow-shaped, with a rounded open 
sinus bebiud, peltately attached, the front portion with three trie 
angulir lobes on each side, the basal portion with one-or two sinull- 
er lobes; the thick oosta aud the stout crogs velns are white, con- 
aprouously bordered with ivory-white, the margins also being white. 
This is certainly the most beautiful ofall the Alvcasias aud a most 
magnificent feliage plant, 


A. Regina (Fig, XX1)—A very handsome and distinct variety 
of recent twtreduaction .of ieat atocky habit, and which whea 
better known will nudoultedly take a leading position amongst the 
members of this genus, 


A Sedent.—The leaves of this variety closely rese uble those of 
A, Lows im shape, and retain the distinct ivery-whiteprimary veins 
of that species which ig one of ita parents, whilst the ground.celour 
more closely resembles that ef ita other parent A. emetalliog. 


A. Thibautiana.—This is & grand foliage di of imposing di- 
mensions ; the colour of the leaf ia deep olive greyish-green, tra- 
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versed by numerous grey veinlets branching from the mid-rib, 
whidh is greyish- white. 

A. Zebrina.—A very large and handsome - variety attaining a 
‘height -of four'te five feet when well -grown:; leaves ereat, broadly 
sagittate, rich dark green bourne upon stout footatalka wlich are 
light green, mottled and .striped with ziyzag lines of dark green. 

The plates of d. Sanderiana and A. Regina have been kindly 
lent for the occasion by Mr. S. P. Chatterjee, the Victoria Nur- 
sery, Calcutta, 





THE NEW ROSES OF 1985-36, 


A reliable list of the best varieties of the new Roses of the 
Jast two years will be found in the following:—H. P., Americun 
Beauty, deep rose, large globular flowers, beautifully scented, and 
very free ; reported to be-very goml. ‘A. P., Auguste Amiré, light 
silvery pink witli rosy centre, distinct in colour, and decidedly pro- 
mising. H.P., Clara Cochet, clear bright ,pink, good in shape, and 
very promising. H.P., Brilliant, bright scurlet-crimson, & good 
button-hole and garden variety. H.P., Charles Dickens, a very free 
rose-coloured variety, will make a good garden Rose. H.P., Climb- 
ing Hippolyte Jamaiu, bright roay carmine, of vigorous climbing 
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habit ; an excellent crimson climbing Rose. H.P., Climbing Pride 
of Walthan, light salmon-pink, cheerful in culour, vigorous and 
free. H.P., Climbing Mons, Boncenne, deep velvety crimson, gond 
climber. H.P., Comtesse F. de Bellanger, rosy flesh, sliaded with 
deep rose, H.P., Florence P:ul, scartet-crimaon, ‘very bright and 
free;a goud garden Rose. H.P., Her Majesty, bright flesh, a 
Rose of great beauty, lat said to Le spare of bloom thongh a very 
free grower. ‘H.P., Fnigo Jones, durk roae shaded with purple; 
said to he an excellent free exhibition Rose, aud a good autuorn 
bloomer. H.P., Longfellow, rith -violet-crimson, having the form 
of Charles Lefebvre, very promising. ,P., Madame Baulet,-dark 
crimson-carmine, large, full, and of fine shape. H.P,, Madame 
Mussett, brigitt clear red, large, and of fine form ; said to'be amore 
vigorous Marie Banmana. H.P., Madame Normau Neruda, light 
cherry-carmine, sweetly scented, one of the best late flower) 
Roses. H.P., Madame Villey, bright red, vigorous-aud free. i 
P., Madame Rebatel, deep rose, shaded with lighter rose. “H.P., 
Pride of Reigate, a white striped Comtesse d'Oxford, very pratty 
when in good form ; said to be fairly constant for a sport. -H.P., 
Princess Amelie de Broglie, bright clear rose, go0d globular form. 
O.P., Raoul Guillard, very bright-red with a deeper shadiag, large 
and fine. F.P., Souvenir de Eugene Karr, scurlet and criuisoD, 
good shape. H P., Souvenir de ‘Vietor Huge, bright rose. 
Tea-acented :—The Bride, an American sport ‘from Catherine 
Mermet, aud promising to be'a very useful -variety ; aad Sunset, @ 
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rich tawny saffron-colonred sport from Perle des Jardins, also of 
Ainerican origin, and a thoroughly good variety. Claude Levet, 
rosy carinine, striped with purple, larga and fall. Comtesse da 
Frignenses, bright canary-yellow, in the way of, bat more double 
than Isabella Sprunt. Comtesse Horace de Choiaeuil, light rose, 
urge and good Edmonade Bianzat, light reay pink, globular; dis- 
tinct and good. Marguerite Ramet, China-roae, veined with deep 
curmine, fred. Marquise de Vivens, light pink. Souvenir de 
Victor Hugo, rose centre, with the outer petals auffised off into 
yellowish blash; and Souvenir d’Admiral Courbet, bright red, 
small flowers, very freely produced, 

In the usual Rosa catalogue just issued by Messrs. Paul & Son, 
of Cheshuut, Mr. Geo. Paul supplies some welcome comments on 
a few of the foregoing Roses. He states that “Her Majesty, in 
the cise of many plauts, showed late autumn flowers, proviug it to 
be a perpetual, as we think; but any wishing to see flowera of it 
in their gardeus next yaar we should advise to plant strong ripened 
pate of it this year.” American Beauty has struck us by its 

ragrance, wonderful freedom, and continous habit of flowering. 
Grown ip pots it is afine Rose. Madame Norman Neruda bas 
certainly gained iu reputation this aeason as au exhibition Rose; a 
little late, but fina in autumn and aweetly acauted. Longfellow 
sud the striped Price of Reigate will be good Roses in the garden ; 
distinct, perfectly hardy, aud new in colour. The best of the 
Franch Roses are Clara Cochet, sent out by Lacharme, an improved 
Catherine Soupert. Auguste André will be an addition, distinct 
in colour to the light Roses; Madame Banlot, a good new red 
{and we want good new reds}; Raou! Guillard promises also to 
add to these, whilst the roge coloura are reinforced by two prontis- 
ing kiads—Princesse Amelie de Broglie and Souvenir de Victor 
Hugo. Amongat the new ‘Teas, Comtesse de Frignenses, yellow, 
and the Bride, white, have been remarkably fine at Cheshunt; 
Souvenir de Victor Hugo andl Comtesse Horace de Choiseuil also 
are promising, Others are Claudius, Edward de Bianzat, Marquise 
de Vives, Marguerite Ramet, Souvenir d’Helene Lambert, and 
Souvenir d’Admiral Courbet, completing the list of the new Roses 
of the year. In other classes are the new wonderfully free-flower- 
ing hybrid Tea, W. F. Bennetts ; Veitch’a double miniature Luet- 
da, Rose Button ; the new pink Polyantha type, Max Singer, a 
vigorous climber ; and the free pink kind, Floribunda.” 

The beginning of the Rose growers’ year is sigoalised by the 
reception of the nurseryman’s catalogue of Roses, and he should 
at once carefally examiue his stock to see if auy plants need repiac- 
ing, or if any novelties of the past two years are, in bia opinion, 
worth adding to his collection ; if any, order these at once to secure 
good plants. By the end of the month any fresh ground that it 
is intended to plant should be cleared, and all necessary mantires 
or compost be placed in readiness for use in trenching. Manure 
may he prepared by turning it over several times to half rot it, 
and if the chance sccurs for purchasing turfy loam from any 
neigh bonring building land it sheuld be seized.—H. D. 





NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS OF 1836. 


Although large aumbers of new Chrysanthemums have at 
different times been introduced, never until the early part of this 
year has so large an influx taken place, A few yeara back it was 
the castom to receive about a scure of new Japanese varieties 
from the Continent, with the occasional addition of su iueurved 
aport or perbaps two; but recently we have had uo novelties 
from America, Japnn and France, It may be roughly estimated 
that there are at the preseut tine not less than 1500 different 
kinds of Chrysanuthernums in commerce, and how far thia state 
of things is beneficial or otherwise to the grower it is, of course, 
difficult to say, especially when looked at in a broad sense. The 
thirst for novelties continues, and the united efforts of raisers do 
nut apparently assuage it. 

Having been present at both the exhibitions held at the 
Aquarium under the auspices of our National Society, and hav- 
ing attended all the meetings of its floral Cummittee, 1 have had 
aniple opportunity of closely serutiniaing many of these new 
flowers. tn addition to that, visita to several private collections, 
jocal exhibitions, and other estublishinents in which Chrysanthe- 


mums are growa enable me to give some little account of such 
new forma as seem to promise weil for the future. I leave the 
task of describing the new incurves to others, at least fifteen of 
the new Japnnese sorts arrested my attention io a very striking 
way, and they are as follows -~ 

Mons, William Holmes.—An early flowering hybrid (Japanese) 
with reflexed tlorets of dark crimeon: shaded velvety brawn, and 
having a goldeu reverse ; very striking, 

Miss Stevens—_A large well formed flower raised by Mr, Stevens 
of Putney, of a soft mauve or lilac colour, 

Maile. Paul Dutour.—A very large flower ; light rose, creamy 
white centre. 

Wiliam Clark —A semi-early bloomer; salmon red and gold; 
most attractive. 

Charlotte Monteabrier.—~A beautiful Jarge-sized rosy flower with 
drooping florets, 

Carew Underwood.—A aport from Baronne-de-Prailly ; in 
all respects similar tothe parent but in colour, which seems to 
approach a rosy chestnut brown, 

A, Vilutte des Prugnes.—An early flowering variety ; viclet and 
rosé, eiffused with salmon. 

Butteroup.—A fine bright yellow, drooping-petalled flower ; 
raised hy Mr. Alfred Salter. 

Phobws —Another fair sized yellow flower with long spreading 
florets. | 

Edouard Segoe dei ok deep-ccloured velvety purple-violet 
with a distinet silver reverse ; a large flower and a great acquisi- 
tion. 

La Triomphante—A French-raised, fuil, compactly-built variety 
when opening; it becomes rather loose with age; the florets are 
broad aud flat ; colour rose, on a white ground. 

Rois des Japonais—Immense flower; deep orange-red with 
goldeu tipa. 

Moonlight. —A fine large variety of transatlantic origin, 

Mra. H. J. Jones.—A yellow counterpart of Ethel. 

Mr. Raiph Brocklebank,—A sport from Meg Merrilies with clear 
yellow flowera ; form resembles the type. 

There are several others in the Japanese class that may even- 
tually prove to be desirable sorts, but I hardly care to recommend 
them, as they were in several] cases past their best, or not in a 
good state, on account of their imimature condition when seen, I 
merely, therefore, meution these by name : 

Souvenir d’Angéle Amiel, Mdme. Marie Clos, L’Auréole, Dr. 
Crévaux, Blane Précoce, Vierge Japonaise. We must consequently 
wait another season to sao how these will turn out. 

Amongst large Auemone-flowered kiuds, attention may justly 
be drawn to :— 

Cincinnati—One of the old type: colour clear rose ; size rather 
above the average. 

Cutrinus.—Auother of the same class ; colour dull buff-yellow, 
curious but choice. 

La Marguerite.—A beantiful companion to such flowers as 
Fleur-de-Marie ; this novelty is a self-coloured variety, bright 
violet, snd exquisitely built, 

Jeanne Marty.—-A Japanese Anemone with drooping guard 
florets white and Jilac. 

Mdme Ghye——A hybrid Anemone with 
guard florets ; self, ltlac. 

Among the new Pompons I particularly admired— 

Alice Butcher.—A sport from the well known Lyon, and of 
similar shape, colour deep orange. 

Malle Elise Dordan.—A perfect litle gem; the flowers are 
quite globular, of good size and the colour delicate light lilac 
deepening to mauve, 

William Bealiey.—A pretty bloom ; colour soft mauve and 
cream ; good size. 

Precocité—Somowhat large, and of a fine dark crimson. 
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Hints tron Mustroom Growrna. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED,—T he principal aud most eseential material 
ia horse droppings, which must be those of herses well fed on 
corn and hay, and collected as dry and free from straw aa possible. 
Manure from horses under medicine, or which are eating grass, 
carrota, or other vegetables, must be discarded, The use of such 
materials is often the cause of failures which cannot be accounted 
for at the time. [tis imperative then that the manure be from 
horses fed on sound hard food. If spent or old tan, which hag 
bean used in a pine pit or been kept for a lengthened period, can 
be proeured it 1s recommended to uge if in the proportion of one 
barrowful to four of manure, Tan is not necessary, but is valu- 
able, agit helps to maintain the mild genial heat which mush- 
rooms delight in. 


PREPARATION OF MATERIALS.—In collecting the droppings they 
should be epread out thiuly in a dry place and turned over frequent 
_ ly, until sufficient have been got together to form the bed. They 

thould then be thrown inte a heap and allowed to remain for a 
week, turning them over three or four times, or more if necessary, 
and ag the outeidea of this heap wili patarally be drier than the 
middle, take care each time in turuing to mix thoroughly, so that 
the whole mass may be breught to a uniform temperature. At 
the jast turning it should be free from any rank or sour smell, 
or it is not iu fit condition to be made iato a bed. IZf tan is used 
it must be fixed with the manure at ita last turning, taking care 
that the two are theroughly inoorporated. Great pains are neces- 
sary in the preparation of the materials aud in putting thom 
together, special care being taken that they don’t get toe wat. 
On the other hand should they becema too dry they can casily be 
damped ; but if too wet there is no remedy, and the manure is 
sae for mushroom cpltuye. 

Foamation or Bena Tha floor or ground on which the bed 
ia formed wust be ag nearly damp proof as possible, ugder any 
ciroumstanoes it is indispansable that tha beda rest upon a 
thoroughly dry bottom. Beds may be of any form or size, byt 
the best ara those formed like a potata pit or hog, about three 
feet high and the aame width at the base. Beds can also be mada 
against a wall, though these give only oue useful side, and in this case 
the width of the bed should be tess than the height. In forming 
the beds, the materials, after being thoroughly mized, must be 
beaten or trodden down as firmly as possible. Barrels sawn in 
two, so that each part forms a tub, are well saited to grow mush- 
rooms, aa algo are simple shelves on which beda may be made and 
afterwards carried into cailara and placoe where the introduction of 
raw materials would be objectionable. To prevent heating too 
violently, holes should be bored in the beds nine to twelve inches 
apart along the eutire sarface reaching nearly to the bottom of 
the bed, s few stakes being inserted at intervals in order to teat 
the heat at auy time. 


Spawnina oF Beps.—In whichever form beds are made, they 
must be left for a few days before spawning to seo that fermenta- 
tion jg not renewed and too great heat engendered. When the 
temperature averages about 70° the bed may safely be sepa 
A few days before the bed is spawned it ia advisable to place the 
apawn in a warm moist tan perature, aa Ghia eusures a safer and more 
rapid growth. Break the spawn up in pieces two to three inches 
square, and insert it in the bed about twoinches deep and 6 to 8 in- 
ches apart. The bed siould then be firmly trodden all over and a 
covering of about two inches of really good loamy soil spread 
evenly over the surface, Beat this firmly down, sprinkling it 
with tepid water during the operation. An even temperature 
averaging about 70° should now be maintained, and in no case 
should it be allowed to fall below 60° or to go higher than 80°, 
Cover the bed with stable or straw litter to the depth of 4 to 6 
inches, to draw the warmth te the aurface and so maintain a steady 
aven temperature. 

Artes TREATMENT,—Under favourable circumstances and if the 
work has been done well the apawn will show sativity in seven or 
eight days. At this stage the beds should be examined and any 

ieces of spawn that may have failed replaced. ‘Thia is easily aeen 
, the absence of white filaments in the surrounding material. 
ushrooms should begin to appear about six weeks after spawning 
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if the temperature before mentioned (70°) be equally maintained, 
but if allowed to get cooler they may wat be fit to gather in less than 
seven to nine weeks, Avoid watering unless absolutely necessary, 
as the beds may generally be kept suficleutly moist by damping 
the straw or litter placed on the beds. If they do become too dry, 
tepid water must applied gradually and very gently through a 
fine rose.: In gathering the mushrooms be careful to take them 
out by the roots, as when these are left in the bed they decay and 
gericualy interfere with the auccessisual crop. 


_ Ovt-Deon CoLTvas.—Mushrooms may be successfully grown 
in dry skeltered positions out of doors. The same materials and 
proparations are necessary as for in-door culture. Select a suit. 
able sita well sheltered from penetrating winds where the soil is 
of adry natura, Thorough drainage is essentin!, and the surface 
of the ground where the bed is to be formed should be as dry as 
posible. The form of the beds should be that of a potato hog or 
pit ag recommended above, The spawning must be carried out 
in the eame way as that recommended for in«toor culture. 
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NOTICH TO CORBESPONDENTS, 


All matter intended for publication, and all questions to ba replied to should 
be sant in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication. All com- 
munications should ba written on one aide of the paper only. It ia also requested 
that correspondents forward their name and sidresa, not for publiaatiog, 
aniess they wih it, but for the sake of that mutnal confidence which should exist 
betwoan the Editor and thona who address him. We decline noticing any 
communication that is not accompanied by tha namo and address of the writer. 


Geiracts. 
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MUSHROOMS. 


The conditions most favourable for the production of fungl are warm 
showers descending ov abheated anrface; theae couditione extat iu & pre- 
pininent degrea just vow on the Nilgiris. The apring waa unusually prolong: 
ed, and proportionately hot and dry. Rain in April and May held off most 
unaccountably, or only descended in very slight showers, aud the south-west 
mousoon, sgcordingiy, burat upon the bot soil, abnormal ty quickening vege- 
table life, more especially that of a fuugoid character. Muahrooma have 
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sprung ap in great abundauce everywhere, and are gathered and carried 
about the stations for sala, Lovera of the esculent look forward to indul- 
ging to their heart's content in their favorite vegetable, which is deservedly 
popular, us an article of food, for delicacy of fluvour, aud highly nutritive 
qualities, Bot as the order of fungi has many poisonons varieties, which, 
to an inexerienced eye, appear not to differ materially from the wholesome 
sorts, gowe caution is necessary before partaking of a luxury of such un- 
certain qnalities aa the moshroom, Qases of fatal poisoning are rare—ag 
Jeast we do not hear of them very often—but indisposition attended with 
acute auifering is of frequent occurrence. Mushroom collectors are generally 
Women and children, some of whom, from long practice aud au observant 
eye, can detect a wholesome from a noxious variety —but thesa experienced 
hands are sometimes accompanied intheir excursions by uovices, who gather 
promiscnonsly whatever comes to hand and the result is that some gourmet 
falls a victim to excruciating stomach-ache, or to one of the numerons forms 
of indigestion, and while atill sufferiug the consequences of an irritant poison 
in the digestive organa vows be will never touch a mushroom again: 4 
pledge violated on the very first occasion the appetising fungus ia again put 
before him. 

Edible fongl are syerswhere distinguished empirically, but tha botanical 
charecteriatica of both the poisonond and tha harmless kinds are ao well 
marked, gonerally, that little difficulty is experianoed in tracing them ina 
basket of mized mushrooms by an observer of ordivary intelligence, al- 
though it would prove no eary task, even for an acoomplished botanist, to 
trace the numerous and ingensible gradations by which the 29 edible apecieg 
which science haa classified and uamed, are distinguished from the 31 poison- 
ous sorte, Fortauately, mashroom collectors, in thia country, hava to deal 
with a limited number of varisties only, and these ina few well-known 
looalitiea, to which they resort year after year. Ie aeldom happens that a 
poigonous Yuriety, like a parasife, overpowers an edible kind, and forces it 
out of existence from «@ particnlar apot = More frequently a harmless mush- 
room acquires deleterious properties from aome change ip the couditions of 
growth, and then theraia reason to fear consequances as the colleators 
gather these mushrooms from habit, without suspecting change of character, 
which, however, is not altogether undisclosed, for ia appearauce, odour, and 
flavour the mushroom tells an intelligant observer whether it oan be safely 
consumed or not. Asinthe best regulated families, ao with the ganus 
Agaricus accidenta will sometimes happen, and it behovea avery lover of the 
mushroom to take cate of himeelf, and make himself acquainted with the 
esjient featurea of the edible and the poisonous sorta. On the hills, aa in 
England, we have the true meadow mushroums, Agaricus campesiris, aud 
the horse mushroom, Agaricus arvensis, The former ie uvt often, or 
abundantly found, and affecta open pastures, whare it frequently gets 


trampled down by grazing cattle. The horae mushroom ie the most. 


common and most abundant, and ia the variety usually offered for sale. It 
la very plentiful on recently manured coffea estates, and in open sholna 
where the euu-iight cau fresiy penetrate. 

It ie a generally accepted truiam that mushrooms which grow under tress 
are daugeroua, beoauge they are supposed to feed on decayed roota; but 
the mushrooms of the Nilgiri shoals ara an exception to ¢hia ruia, for some 
of tha beat and most delicate aorta are gathered under the shale of the forest, 
In the absence of reiatle or scientific information ou the subject, consumers 
of canshrooma are content to avply the vulgar teata of wholesnomeneaa, 
nimely, cooking them witha bright silver coin, or an onion, tha diacolor- 
ation of which te eupposed to indicate danger, But these are perfeutly 
worthless tests, and nothing but the recognise! botanical peoutiarition are 
tobe relial open, Hdible aqushrooius, in forin, size, color and babit are 
distinguishable from the noxiogs cougenuer, and Wien ouce these features 
are pointed out and underatood, they caunat be forgotten or ovariooked, 
The sinall white-topped, piuk gilled mushrooma of the open, is of course the 
most delicate of the fungus order; but the yellow-toppad, aud pray gi led, 
though coarser in flavour, is mot ¢o be deapised or rejeoted as of doubtful 
character. In both the cap is fleahy and the giila quite free from the stem, 
round which, on the under-aide, au open chanueal rnog, hia isa aaltetit 
feature of an edible musbrocn, ag all the poigonoua sorte have the gitls 
touching the stem, The enp at the outer circumference, further Japa over 
the gills aud ia peudylous, which ia not the case with the cap of a polsonons 
mushroom, which terminates ut iis juncture with the gills, The stem 
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should, moreover, be solid, when cut through, and have a collar round 
midway between the cap and the root. No poisonous or doubtin!l mushroom 
will posaeas thia collar, The cap is sometimes silky, sometimes hairy, and 
sometimes scaly, x1] points perfectly consistent with wholesomeness, and 
shonld be dry, never viacid, which ia an nomistakeable indioation of noxious- 
nessa. The colour may be white, or amoky, or twany, or dark browo’ 
Tho color of the gilla may ba whife or pink, or salmoa or brown, or even 
black, aud the sporea of the gilia purple, or brown, or black. The giila of 
Poisonous mushrooms never grow black, however long they may he gathered, 
and the flea of the cap never changes color, The horse mushroom, as ite 
name suggests, ie of large size, and aprings upin clusters, a condition of 
growth which is said to be peauliar to the hurmful varieties, but not always 
eo. This variety affects the neighbourhood of trees and hedge, and woods, 
but cannot for this reason be rejected as doubtful, Indeed, the horse 
mushroom is the. uatoral sa well as the cultivated article, with peculiarities 
developed by scientifo treatment, A mushroom presenting all tha salient 
fentures of an edible variety, which we have described, may be safely oaten 
either ina raw atate or cooked, butif the consumer will neglect what hae - 
been said, and pirtake of whatever is offered to him ag a mushroom, he may 
pay the poualty, sconer or later, of his want of cautiou.— Leader. 





THE 84G@0 PALM, 


The Sego Palm, ( Metrorylon Sagu.) This is especially abnodant in 
Sumatra and its adjacent jalands, and alse growe wild vin Jave, Bornec, 
Celebes, Siam, aud Malacca; it is fonnd in the Molloccas but is 
probably only cn}tivated. It does not reach so far eastward aa New Guinca 
and ite neighbouring islands. Wet, rich aoi)], oapecially at the base of 
taoautains, are ita favourite localities. It has wot been grown yet in any 
of our palm houses in this country. The life of the plant lasta for about 
15 to 20 years, at the end of which period the terminal iufloresence is formed, 
Flowering ia followed by the death of the trea, but in spite of the abundance 
of Gowers very few fruits are formed, These ocoupy 2 or 3 yeare iv ripen- 
ing. Beede are seldom perfectei,the contiuuance of the plant being mainly af- 
fected by the numeroua stolona;in the abundant productionjof these the 
Sago differs from most palma. Grifftha states that bia §. Xcenigii is commonly 
cultivated it, Malaoca, and that it differs from H, Sagu in the arrangement 
of the flowers. He aleo says that i¢ bas spines on the petivles. 

The other species of Bago palm Mefroryion Rumphii, Mart., which is figared 
in Martin's great work on palma. It aan ba recognised from 
Sagu by the patiola aud leaf-rachis being armed with numerous straight 
brown thoras aboot an inch long. The range of this spectesis further 
to the east than the Jast, it ia plentiful in ell the weateru parta of New 
Guiaua, and is found abundantly iu the Moluccas, Mindano, Gilolo, Ceram, 
Amroynos &o,, but is not kuownto occur ia Timor or westwarda of Celabea, 
being thus absent from Sumatra or Java, This tree haa decidedty littoral 
tendencies, and is abundant along the shores of many islands forming 6 
dense impenetruble belt. The § vitensis, Wends of the Fiji islands, baa 
been suggeeted by Becoari to be only M. RumpAii brought from the Malay - 
ighauda dp corrents, the fruit, however, locka totally distiuct. 

The mode in which sago ip obtained in the Moluccas is aa foilows:—at 
that period of its growth when the medullorymatter is fully developed, which 
ia befure the appearance of tha fruit, the tree is felled, and the trunk then 
cut inte billeta, 6 or 7 feet long, each of which ia again aplit into two parts 
in order ta faglitate the removal of ita meduilary matter. The latter ia 
then extracted and reduced to a cunrse powder like aaweduat, and then in 
order to separate the starch or fecula from the cellular and fibrous matter 
with which it is mized the coarse powder ia mixed with water iua kind 
of trough, having a aieve at its onl. The water coutaining the atarch in 
anapension ther passea through the sieve intoa suitable vessel, bearing the 
roatters with which it wae mized on the surface of the sieve, It ig then al- 
lowed to ataud until tha insoluble feoula is deposited; after whick the water 
is poured off aud the starch which remaing is again washed two or more 
times, and subsequently dried, when it constitutes the powder, which is 
termed sago meat, As seen in commerce, however, aago is commouly 
found iu grains of various gizes, and therefore termed granulated sago. 
The mode of preparing this latter kind sppeares to vary somevwea 
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iu different localities, but it consists essentially io mizing the meal 
with water into a paste, and rubbing it through auitable sievea to cagse 
ita granulation, It is afterwarda dried either in the open air, or mora 
commonly in ovens Ab a temperature of 1407 by which the groins 
become mere or jess horue anid tranalncout. Forest ware that in New 
Goiana grauciated asgo is made by mixing the sigo meal with water and 
pressing the paste throngh a riave into 4 very shallow iron pot hald 
overa fire, by which it is inida to assume globular form: ao that, he 
Adda, our gratued ango ia half baked, ani will keap long. This, ata, 
necording te Blume is the process which is follow dy the Chinese at 
Singapore; the meal bejug firat repeatedly worked und dried. Blume 
adda, during the heating process the grains are constantly turned, anil 
that, though quite white at the commencement, they become hard and 
eorniewhat pellucid during the process. 

Savo is nutritive, easily digestible and free from ail irritating properties, 
hence it is frqnentiy nsed asa fond in febrile oases, nnd convalescence from 
acute dineases, Fur thia purposs it ghogld he boiled iu water or milk,and the 
solution being atrined, my be sweetened with angar, and flivoured with 
nutmeg or other spiv-a ar with wine when ita use is not contra-indica'ed. 
Sago ia also targely uaed apa dietetical substance in this country and elae- 
where; it ja common'y served up in the form of a pudding. 





THE FOREIGN FRUIT TRADE. 


Grapes, packed in ground cork, and of the kind retailed in the etreata at 61. 
per pound, are known as Almerias, taking their name from the port of con- 
siguiment, In twenty yeara the trade has grown from$0,000 barrels to160,000, 
in addition to immense supplice from Denia and,Malaga and from Liabou, 


Au attempt td placa Australian Grapes on the market in fair condition has | 


go far been unsuccessful. Melona in great numbers are imported, The 
beat—uenally to be had in Septamber—are fram San Lucar. in the Cadiz 
district, and are of a rich golden olive, bot tha varieties in season just now 
are the green or white, shipped from Denia or Valencia. Pines, excellent 
end cheap, grown under glass at Bt Michnel, have been freely imported, to 
the almost entire displacement of English Pines. Quite two-thirds of the 
American Apple trade i. done in Pudding Lane, and the varietes are many? 
ahighly recommended kind being the Bpirzbergen, « red cooking Apple. 


Two well known sorta are given singular and nurecoguisable names, auch - 


na *Seek”—a coutraction of ‘Seek-no-Purther’—and “Northern Spy,” the 
latter a cooking Apple, red in oolonr and semewhat striped. Of Nate the 
consumptien is enormous. No fewer than ten millions of Oocoa-nuta are 
diapoued of im one year. Spani«h Nuts which come to band at thie season are 
conveyed leoza in the holds of ematl veseels from the north-west coast of 
Bpain, the cargess ranging from 1800 to 6000 bushels. Chestou's in bags 
fram the north of Franee and Bordeaux district. Walnats from France, 
aud Burcelanas shipped frow Tarragona, go to make up the Nut trade; and 
the imports from Brazil, a teade almogt wholly done in Liverpool, must be 
added to tha general conanmption; also the black Sen Nuts from trebigende, 
franelipped at \Margeillea, 

Altogether distinct from Pudding Lana, and desing privetpally with the 
Hagfter” fruits, ie Covent Garden Murk>r, In summer busines commences 
at about da Mm, aod the wholesale trade ig over by nina o'clock, after which 
hour, and during the rest of the day, the arcades are open bo re'ail customers. 
To the aaleamen large quantities af Apples, Pears, Grapes, &c., ara consign: 
ed by home grovers and French exporters. Fruit from France is degpateliesd 
per Grande Vitesse, three timea a week, There in just bow a feeling af de- 
pression in Covent Garden, for, although supplies have been plentiful anid 


prices low, there has not been a correspouiling increase of consumption. 


There ig an abandant choice of dasaert fruit hera on anla, Against foreign 
competitors English App'es hold their awn, commanding top prices. The 
Ribdstow andl Cox's Orange Pippin are considered best for eating. Perhapa 
the most popular winter cooking Apule 1 iatha Wellinston, For Blenheim’s 
Oxfordshire is especially noted. Amongst other English coun’ies, Cam- 
bridgeshire and Woreestershira chiefly contribute to the metropolitan 
supnly. Beaton, Nova Scoria, and Canada angment the Covent Ginien 
supplies by ferwarding in the best condition néatly-eoopered three-bushel 
barre's of sellow Newtown Pippins, or of ruddy Baldwins, and of other 


distinct sortaof Auples, which, however, all go under tie geueral vame 
of “American” Prara consnmned at thia time of the year come from 
France, the great bulk of them baving been bought up’ by dealers in 
Paris, who sore them in caves specially amgtruotal, until the market 
hera is realy to racuive the a, when a daily despatch of cases and hanrpera 
tikes pinca to Loudon, where they era put up to auetion, The importations 
of French Poxre are very oxtena:ve, and it frequently happens that 
10,000 cases nay be disposed of in one day nat Covent Garten. The 
nuraber of Peara sow ained in each cara varies with their sise, and Taligug 
froin twelve to forty-eight, A day or two ago x couple piant Bolle Augevine 
were eoli for 184, wholesale, and tha outlay wag only justified by the value 
of the fruit as exhinitien apecimnans, for they were perfectly uneatable, 
Fine Chaumoutela come from the Channel! tatanda, 9 Far atewing, Cutillac 
Pears are recommended. Banana coms. from Madeica, Walnuts from Naples 
dried) and from Grenoble, Oobnuta from Kent, and Forbidden Fruit and 
Custard Appive are alao now fairly plantiful,—Duily Telegraph. 





THE TUBEROSE IN NATAL. 


So moch progress hag been made within the last few years in the oultiva- 
tion of the double Tuberosa in thia colony, that no excuse ia neaded for 
bringing it under your readera’ antics, I caunot exactly ascertain when the. 
Tuberoge waa frat brought te Natal, but it must have been about fifteen 
years ago. Mr. Justice Phillips, late of Natal and now of Cyprus, was 
a toast ardent hoerticulturist, and the credit of importing the Tuberose is 
attributaile tobhim, <A short account of the fine estate planted by this. 
gentleman near Maritaure willbe found in Mr. J. 4, Froude’s graceful 
listle sketch, Leaves of a South African Journal, 

For severa! yoara Tuboroge bulba, in number a few hundred, were simply 
cultivated, not propagated, their possibilities unthoughe of. About fir, : 
yerra singe, however, they were taken in band, and a different cultura began, | 
Inatead of the bulbs being allowed to cocupy the aame ground year after year 
without tranaplanting or division of any kind, they wera regularly lifted 
about Juas, growth being then at a halt, the offsets taken off, and replanted - 
the following spting (September). 

L shall describe tie method followed in a 10 gore field. wh'oh ig daily 
ander mynotica. In October last yaar, the dry grasa having been burné 
off, the ground —perfectly virgin aoil—wws broken up with a large American - 
plough drawn by twolva oxen; the few large boulders lyiug about were 
removed. For a firat orop Mowlina (Maise} were gown Sroad-ongt, and 
harrowad in, The cext thing waa to get the field ancloged with a good 
bank andl ditch aud barbed-wire fanoa. Owing to a press of work the Mealies 
grew tp untanched by the hoe or cultivator of any kind, yet, thanks to the 
good seagnn, au average orop of fair-sizad cobe was gathered last April. 

As ia generally tha custo hare, during the winter, the cattle ware turned 
in to faad off .be aoenstaiks, In August laat a] was burnt that would burn, 
and the ground thoreugily ploughed. eraas-pleughed, and barrowed tice, 
graasand Mealie rovta gather-d ani burnt. The soil being in a fine friable 
conlition, hirraws were struck out 2 faet apart with a small iroa plaugh 
and a couple of horses, a sinote marking-machine drawn un and down the 
drilla, andl the sera phauted 6 inches apurt, and hoed in. Weeda are very 
carsfeilly kapt down, and with our heavy summer raina the growth of the 
plant ia rapid. Abont mid-summer (December) the eplendid spikes of bloom 
expand, and continue til mid-winter (June) ; indeed in thia locality, 2,800 
feat abuve tha sea, Tam convineed that wih a little manugement in plant. 
ing aucosssional batches, they could be bail io fliwer in the open ground 
thronghout the year. For aq little frost hive we. that 'Pornatos generally 
continue to cipen fruit in the open throngh the winter ; when in Maritzburg 
about 200 feat below us, they ara invariably killed by the cold, Cannot the 
Tuberose be flowered in the open— it least in the South of England? I 
venture to ask your realera to try, ‘The climate of this eclony 9 purticw- 
larly weil suited for the enltivation of bulbous-rooted planta—a hot, moiat 
sniomer, followed by a dry, coal winter ; auc, [ will ndii, thia locality is, 
favoured above many othera for Tuierosa culture, Wo mies the winter 


rains of the onaat, and escape the up-sonutry summer hailatorimea A ronzh 


estimates givaa about 60 acres under Tnuberose in thia coieny, and the 
number of bulbs now im the ground nearly 3,000,000.—R. W. ApLam 


Pietay Martizburg, Natal.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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FLOWER SHOWS AND THEIR USES. 

Flower shows, it must be admitted, are becoming to many lovera of a 
garden, and to such as are speciaily and directly raaponsible for their 
management, ® weariuess of the flesh ‘There is ao much anxiety involved 
with reference to subscriptions, farnishing the ateges, the weather, and 
securing a good attendance on the exhibition day, that even their mest 
sanguine supportera begin to ask themselves the homely but pertinent 
question—“is the game worth the candice ?" Considering the importance 
of the queetion, however, anid the opportunities for usefulness afforded by 
au exhibition, the problem should rather be that auggested in the coluinns of 
the Gardener® Chronicis—‘' In what way can flower shows be mde of greater 
use in the interesta of Horticulturae, or rather the interests of the antire 
community?” The Temple of Flora is baunted by eutimeisats, as all must 
know, but there are others besides the enthusiasts to be cousidared, and es. 
pocially the large middie class of tradesmen, shopkeepers and clerka, to 
whom Gardena and the cultivation of fowors offer just the healthful, interest. 
ing aud enjoyable recreation most suited to their circumstances and needs, 
In by far the greater namber of provincial aocietiss, howerer, the amateur 
clasa, which mainly conaista of the foregoing, is far outnumbered both by 
the gardenera and the cettagers. Those who can beat afforl both the leisura to 
cultivate gardens and the means to farnieh them—who aslould be the Jife 
and backbone of such societies—have no part in them, the queation will 
naturally arise, Why is this? The anawer we venture to give is “ from iguo- 
raves, and this ignorauce arises from the lack of opportunity for learning. 
In what way can the flower show asaiat ? Careful and explicit labelling may 
help those who already know something of gardening, but far more useful 
anil effective would be a series of lecture given at frequent intervals in 
the exhibition itself, attention being chiefly directed to the most easily 
cultivated ani eligible classes of planta, discussing in plain language their 
atrecture, propagation aud treatment, ln moat commmitees there are members 
well quatified for gush a pleasant and useful work who would qiilingiy 
volunteer their services for the purpose. 

It ia a treat to moat people to waik ronnd a well furnished, neatly ordered 
garden ; and it is scarc-ly necagsary to remark that the interest and delight 
experienced are greatly entianced-- chaste and beautifnl aa the flowera may 
be—by the description and expianatory remarks of the owner, ‘The visitor 
_ pauses to admire an Auriculs, for instance, and the grower points to ig 
with pardenable pride ag ona of his own raising, gives ite parentage 
and history, relates its hair-braadth escapes from acorching sunshine, frust_ 
drenching rain, or attack of slugs, woodlica, or ‘aphis; expatiating on the 
beanty of its even margin, the apmwetry and delicacy of its zines of colour, 
the denaity aud richuesa of ita golden paste, or the powdered silver over- 
apreading ite leaves. Tha little piant has alinost a human interest attach: 
ing to it, and its growth and development sre watched with the care and 
atrention tuat the mother gives her child. Perhaps a resule of the visit 
ia that the admiring amateur becomes a disciple, and in time a florist hitmeolf, 
fue kind of intera.t elicited under such oircumetancea ta eutirey wanting 
in an exhibition. But there is ulao room for improvement in the selection 
aud arraugement of the material for flower shows. As a rule, the 8} eci- 
mens are ‘staged " in stratgit dine ot formal groupa, and crowded together 
ao that it next to impossinie to see the contour aud habit of an individual 
plant, Thta ts more especially tha oas6 With the so-called gtoups, where 
aa mueh nag possttle of foliage and flowers is huddled into a given urea, 
Much of the interest of the large ehows 19 sacrificed to the coup d ail which, 
however edfective, cannot coupernsate for the jack of comfort of tha planta 
themselves, or the convenience of the apectator in the endeavour to alpre- 
ciate theic individual and intangis excellence. "hia crowding togeth-r for 
effect, too, iaan alvautage to the elorenly gardener, iu giving him an op- 
portunity of hiding the woret side of his plants, Auother dlefect in the 
manngement of tha provingial shows, which has an injurious effect upan 
the morale of both exhibi:ora and visitors, is in allowing the presence of 
badiy grown planta, the object of tha exhibitor being simply to obtain a 
u prize, although be Limself mist know as well as others that bia epecimens 
are obvivusly unworthy of commendation even, and oniy secure a orize be. 
cause thera are no competitors, Much cannot reasonably be expected in au 
educational point of view from exhibitions which only remain open a few 
hours. Without some description, however, of the processes employed they 
simply excite our wonder and admiration, and there is, congequeutly, a waate 





of time and opportunity much to be regrettei.—7, W. Harrow, Gardeners’ 


Chronicle. 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It ia a weil known fact that many kinds of Vegetables aro cultivated in 
America to a much highor degree of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, and foremoat amongst these must be placed Cabbages and 
Tomatoes. 


We have jast received a trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties of the above from tha celebrated seed grower Mr, J. J. HL 
Gregory, Murblchead, Massachusetts, and for which early ordera are 
solicited as the supply is limited. The descriptions given are those of the 
raiser. 


CABBAGES. 


Fhe Stone-mason Cabbage.—Thia cabbage ig distinguished for itg 
reliability for heading, the size, hardiness apd quality of the heads, Un- 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a market 
able head ; the beads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds 
dependiug on the soil and cultivation,—Prica per pkt, As. 0-8; per og 
Ra. 1-8. " 


Marblehead Mammoth Oabbage.—This is, without doubt, the 
largest yoriety of the Cabbage fami! y in the world, being the result of ox. 
treme high culture. I have had heads, when stripped of all waste leaves, 
that could not be got into a two bushel basket, having a diameter to 
inches greater! In a former circular I quoted from persona residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and also in the Qanadas, East and West, 
expressing their great vatisfaction with the Stone-Mason and the Marbie- 
head Mammoth Cabbages, in their great retiabili ty for heading, tha size, 
sweetnesa and tendernass of the heads, They had succeeded in growing 
the Mammoth to the weight of thirty aud - forty pounds, and in some 
instances upwards of ninety pounds. 


in a competition held laet season in America, the first prite Cabbage of 
i variety weighed ninety-two pounds.—Price per pkt. As. 0-8 ; per oz, 

a. 1-8. 

fhe Warren Cabbage.-—A variety of recont introdaction - it makes 
a head deop, round, and very hard, the outer leaves Wrupping it over very 
handsomely. In raliability for heading no Cabbage anrpasses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 inches in diameter. 


In the competition above referred to, the firat prise apecimen of thia 
variety weighed seventy-five pounds.— Prica per pkt. Ag. 8 ; per oz. ts, 1.8 


TOMATOES 


Tomato, “The Favorite."—This variety possesses several advantages 
over any other, it ia amoother than the Paragon,” and never hollow 
late in the season. Does not crack after rj pening like tha ' Acme,” in of 
a darker re: than the ‘ Perfeotion,” and is larger than either ; it has very 
few seeds, is ripe ail through at once, aud is very productive.— Price per 
packet As. 8; per oz, Rs. 2. 


Tomato, “ Canada Victor.”—A symmatrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it has no grean left round the etem {a great fault with many 
kinds otherwise good.) Itis heavy, fall mexted and tich, between round 
and oval in shape, and red in colour; it will be found to excel most yarie- 
ties in thatmost desirable characteristic, —in earliness in ri pening the 
great bulk of the crop,—Price por packet As. 8; per oz. its, 9, 


Yellow Victor.—A beantifal medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almost perfection in shape, a great improvement on Greengaga 
and other yellow varietiaes—Price per packet As, §; per oz. Ra, 2, 


Tomato, New Red Apple—A new very large, round,. solid 
variety, of brilliant colour and fing quality ; one of the largest variaties in 
oultivation.—-Price per packet As. 8; per oz, Ra. 9. 


A collection of I packet each of the above seven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 oz, of each for Rs. 10. 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 


i, 3,8 ¢ 29 Tiljuliah Road, Catcutia, 
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SEED RAISING. 


Temperaturé.—The extremes of heat and cold which 
seeds are known to bear without any loss of vitai energy, 
although not without interest to horticulturists, need not 
be gone into here; those conditions which are most 
favourable only being of direct interest to us at present. 
It is not always safe to turn to Nature for information on 
how plants may be best managed under artificial condi- 
tions. If we could be sure that a certain natural method 
was the best that Nature employs, then probably to follow 
her would be our best and wisest course. but Nature 
like gardeners, has often to have recourse to makeshift 
plans. Plants are found growing under conditions which 
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do not more than supply the barest necessaries of exis- 
tence. There are numerous instances on record of 
gardeners having been led astray through copying what 
appeared to be Nature’s plan for the management of certain 
plants. Orchids have been found growing on the ground 
in moist shaded forests, and it was, therefore, assumed 
that an imitation of those conditions would be most suit- 
ed to the plants when cultivated, in our houses. It was, 
however, afterwards discovered that the plants found on 
the ground had been blown down or otherwise removed 
from their more favoured position on the tops of the trees, 
where they were exposed to the fierce action ofan equatorial 
sun. In like manner seeds are found germinating in all 
sorts of outward situations, If weconsider for a moment 
how various must be the condditioms in which the seeds of 
plants are placed in a wild state, how they become widel 
disseminated through the agency of birds, water, wind, 
&c., it iseasy to see how mistakes might be made if we 
were to be guided in our treatment of plants by our know- 
ledge, often only very fragmentary, of how they sometimes 
exist in nature, 


Nature is a safe guide when we really understand 
her. In the case of the Orchids akove-mentioned she 
showed us the best treatment for the plants. It was the 
misjudgment of her imitators that led them to look upon 
the frs¢ conditions under which the plants were found as 
the most suitable, Mistakes of this kind are only made 
when the plants are new and their nature unknown. 
The majority of cultivated plants, for the reproduction of 
which seeds are relied upon, are well enough understood 
to prevent errors of treatment. It may be laid down asa 
general rule to be observed in the treatment of all seeds, 
that the temperature most suited to their germination 
and vigorous development should never be below the 
mean ground temperature in which the plant grows natur- 
ally, but if possible, should exceed it by several degrees, 
Many seeds will germinate, though very slowly, in a low- 
er temperature than is good forthem. A high temper- 
ature will, on the contrary, force all the seeds into quick 
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activity. Thus Peas, Beans, and numerous other seeds 
of quick growing herbaceous plants which grow out of 
doors with us, will in a temperature of 80° germinate in 
about one-sixth the time they take when sownin a more 
natural temperature. With proper care, a degree of heat 
much in excess of what would prove sufficient, may be 
applied to seeds and plants, often to their advantage. 

he limits of high temperature for plants are not so 
strictly defined as the lower limits of temperature are. 
It is possible that plants do not object so much to extreme 
heat as to extreme cold—a sibility explained by 
physiological laws, For horticultural purposes a high 
temperature often preves of service in the raising of plants 
from seeds. By sowing seeds of hardy plants and trees 
ina stove temperature, much time is saved without any 
injury to the seedlings resulting. A high temperature 
will induce old seeds to germinate, which in a lower or 
more natural temperature would not be excited into 
growth. “Trial” seeds of vegetables, Wheat &c.,, 
when sownin a warm house to test their health, have 
germinated satisfactorily, but seeds of the same sample 
when sown out-of-doors remained inactive. Their vital 
force had become weakened by some cause or other, and 
it was only under the exciting influences of @ high tem- 
perature that this could be remedied, and the seeds made 
to DSi | 

‘The application of unusual warmth sometimes fails to 
excite into germinatio on seeds which require toe lie dormant 
for some time, or which do not mature until some months 
after they have ripened, Thus, Acorns, Chestnuts, and 
other seeds of hardy trees, were sown Inst autumn ina 
watm house, but refused to germinate although they re- 
mained healthy and apparently uninfluenced by the 
warmth. Leliam seeds, which out-of-doors often take 
from one to. two years after sowing hefora they germinate, 
will, when sown In a’ warm house, be forced into growth 
in about'three months. On the other hand, some kinds of 
seeds will germinate much ‘more quickly if sown just 
before they are ripe than if allowed to mature before being 
sown, «i. <2 y oe , 

In all cases, however, a moderately high temperatare 
will be found a useful factor in the raising of plants from 
aeceda, and especially when applied to old seeds or those of 
questionable health. For seeds of — plants a tent- 
perature of 20° will be found suitable in every case; 
seeds from temperate climes will germinate freely in a tem- 

rature of 65°; those of hardy planta may be sown out-of- 

o0rs or in frames in she season at which they would na- 
turally germnate,. Where it is found convenient to 
employ a higher temperature for seads than they naturally 
reqitire, some care is necessary after germination -has taken 
place, as, although the excessive heat is productive of 
good in so faras quick germination is desired, it would 
have an ae effect on the health ofthe seedlings if 
they were allowed to remain too long. As soon, therefore, 
‘enough, they. should be gradually 


as they are stro 
rought into thé temperature most 


hardened off’ till 
suited to them. 
Reference may here be made to the effects of climate on 
the characters of cultivated plants, and especially of those 
varietios-which sre the result of cultivation, Numerous 
fants are on record, tending to show that such plants often 
owe their most important characters to changes in the con- 
ditions of life, and amongst these climate is a great modi- 
fier. Varieties of Asters, Stocks, and Roses, as well'as of 


numerous vegetables, which have originated with conti- 
nenta] growers, ofteu lose the character for which they 
Were distinguished after having existed for a time in 


English gardens. For hardy plants, therefore, it will be - 


advisable to obtain seeds only from those countries whose 
climate corresponds with our own, 


Moisture.—We sow seedain soil, not because the chemi- 
cal nature of the soil itself has any influence on the ger- 
minating process, but because of its being a suitable me- 
dium in which the conditions essential to germination,— 
. e., warmth, moisture, and air—are brought to bear upon 
the seed ; it also is there ready to receive the roota of the 
seedling as they develope, and to supply the plant with 
food as soon as it begins to shift for itself. Moisture and 
heat are two principal causes of germination ; without 
them germination is impossible. The water supplies oxy- 
gen sufficient to enable the seed to get rid of the large 
amount of carbon which was necessary so long as the seed 
remained dormant, but which alone waa detrimental to 
growth. Water also has a softening influence on the often 
hard shell in which the seed is enclosed, thus rendering 
the case of the embryo from the seed much easier than if 
the outer coats remained hard. To afford the seeds the 
amount of moisture they require we either bury them in 


moist soil or sand, or placethem in atmospheric conditions - 


such as would fulfil the same purpose. So soon as 
absorption takes.place, germination will, or ought to com- 
mence, Old eels or Immature ones will soon fail to 
grow if kept very moist, but may be induced to push into 
activity by keeping them comparativel dry, till 
germination has commenced, increasing the amount ot 
moisture as growth continues. “When the vital energies 
of a seed are diminished, it does not lose its power of 


absorbing water, but is less capable of decomposing it.- 
The consequence of this is that.the free water introduced. 


into the system collectsin the cavities of the seed and pro- 
duces putrefaction; the sign of which is the rotting of 
seeds in the ground,” 


At Kew, where all kinds of seeda are received in Jar 
quantities annually, itis the custom to treat old or siakiy 
jooking seeds as fullows :— 


The seeds are first thoroughly dried,-so a$ to destroy 
any germs of decay or disease of any kind which may 
have attacked the seeds before their arrival, They are then 
spread out thinly upon slates, placed in a warm and moist 
atmosphere, and covered with a sheet of paper. If vitali- 
ty has not been destroyed, this treatment generally brings 
about germination, on the first sign of which the seeds are 
placed in soil. Any healthy seed will geminate if im- 
mersed in water of the required temperatute, but unless the 
plant be an aquatic,the excess of water soon proves fatal, For 
all seeds of terrestrial plants, therefore, no more moisture 
should ‘be. allowed than is sufficient to keep the medium 
on which the seeds are sown in' moist conditiou. An excel- 
lent guide te. follow is that of the plants to which the 
seeds belong, giving their seeds the same amount of 
moisture as wouid be enjoyed by the plants themselves. 


In the case of very fine seeda, which are sown on the top 
the soil, it is wise either to stand the pots containing the 
seeds in shallow pans of water, so that the soil may be 
kept moist by capillary attraction, or to effect the same 
purpose by dipping the pots almost up to the rim in water 
and holding them there for a few moments till the soil has 
become thcroughly moistened. The length of time seeds 
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may be allowed to remain in water without injury depends 
on the nature of the outer coverings, Mr. Darwin made 
numerous experiments for the purpose of discovering how 
long the seeds of Jand plants might be immersed in 
sea-water without losing the power to germinate. 

He found in many instances the time was unusually 
long, some of the seeda thus tested germinating after sn 
immersion of 137 days. In like manner many seeds may 
be kert in fresh water fors long time, if the temperature 
is not high enough to excite germination. 

It is quite a common practice with eners to steep 
hard-coated seeds in warm water for afew hours before 
sowing, the effect of which is the softening ofthe seed- 
coata and the excitement of the vital principle, se that 
germinatian is much quickened. Peas, Beans, Erythri- 
naa, Acacias, in fact all those seeds helonging ta Legumi- 
noam, may be thus treated before sowing. The effects 
of soaking in warm water are sometimes of « atartling 
character, At Kew, some time ago, a number of large 
geeds were examined after having been sown for over a 
‘year, and were found to be quite intact but showed no 
signe of germination. They were then placed in water 
heated ta 160°, and allowed to remain in soak for twenty- 
four hours, after which they were re-sown. In less than 
a fortnight after this most of the seeds hed begun 
to germinate, and nearly every seed eventually grew and 
formed a strong plant.. In the same establishment large 
numbera of Brazil nuts, Sa eaya-niuts, and other large 
hard-coated seeds, are annually sown, and it is found that 
hy carefully removing the shells before sowing, germina- 


tion takea place much more speedily than when they are 


sllowed to remain. Tha same plan ig often had recourse 
to in the — _— = Olives, Conifere < : | 
- Aquatic plants, such as Nympheeaa, Victoria Kuryaie, 
the Buckbean, &c., naturally shed their seeds ay ect 
where they remain dorment as long sa the temperament 
of the water is low, germinating freely and developing 
into plants on the return of a higher temperature. Al- 
though it appears to be Nature's plan to preserve these 
geoda in water, yet they may he kept fora fon time in & 
‘perfectly dry condition without losing their vitality. Seeds 
of Nelumbium have been known to germinate after hav- 
ing been kept dry over one hundred years. 7 
These geeda may be kept equally well in water if the 
temperature is not allowed to approach that whieh in- 
duces germination. There are instances recorded of seeds 
which had commenced to grow having been dried again, 
and which, on being replaced ina moist situation, grew 
freely without suffering materially from the check. But 
ehese are exceptional cases, and by no means such as need 
he recorded as of horticultural importance. ‘There can be 
no doubt that once when gernination hag begun, any check 
to its progress ia ag likely to prove fatal as it end be in 
the case of eggs after incubation had commenced, All 
goeda, therefore, should be kept dry and in a low tempera- 
ture till required for Pied ad when onee wetted, no 
cheek in the shape of drought or low temperature should 
be permitted, for even ifsach check do not prove fatal, it 
cannot hut prove highly injurioug to an organism of such 
extreme delicacy as germingting seed or seedling. 


(To be continued.) 
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creased area this year, covering 
acres, 


aoil as certainly as by its fertilising properties. 
of mother earth are kept open above and below for air to rush in 
and water to move downwards, healthy ve 
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Gditortal Aotes. 





Orcuarnps and market-gardens in Great Britain shows an in- 
respectively 187.000 and 48,000 





Pianr Lere is invigorated by the mechauical condition of the 
Unless the pores 


tion need not be ex- 
ted. Both air and water should be able to permeate the coil’ 
reely to ensure good vegetable growth Planter and Farmer. 
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Cewent._—A French authority gives the following recipe for 


transparent cement. The advantage claimed is the absence of the 
slightest yellow tinge, so that the 
ceptible, while it possesses an extreme degree of tenacity. Mix in a 
well-atoppered bottle 10 drachms of chloroform with 12$ drachmg 
of non-vulcanized caoutchous in small pieces. The solution is easil 

effected; when finished, add 24 drachms of mastic, and let th’, 
whole macerate from eight to ten days, but without heat. A per 

fectly white and very adhesive cement ia thus produced.—Jndian- 


dition of the cament is im pers 





FLORAL Descriptions. —Simplieity of description can hardly be 


found in that given by a well-known German seed house to the 


flowers of the pretty Phacelia campanutaria, as being “infundibuli- 
form:’ If these flowers had been described by some matter-of- 
fact person, it would bave read “cup-shaped” and would thus hare 
conveyed the impression rightly, and they resembled in form 
those of the pretty blue Nemophbilla. The learning displayed by 
the German describer would seem to ba quite “ profoundibali- 
form.’ —Kustte. | | 
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Varren's Manvar or OncHipaczovs PLants —Mesers Fares 
Veitch & Song snnonnce the publication, in parts, of a new work 
bearing the above title, and which will be uniform in size and 
style with their admirable Banual of Contfere, published a few 
years ago. Each part will contain a monograph of the cultivated . 
épecies and varieties of one of the most ymportant genera, or of & 
group of genera; thus Part I. ia devoted to the fens Odontoglos- 
sum, and this will be followed in due time by IE, Catéleyas aud 
Leliae; ILI., Dendrobiums ; I¥., Cypripediums, &e, 


De oe 


A Cont For Mrtpew.—The American Gardeners’ Monthly states 
that ite excellent French correspondent, M. Jean Bisley, saya it 
has been found in that country that about six pounds of salt to 
100 quarts of water bas been funod a complete cure for mildew 
and other low eryplogamic forms of plant life that bother the 
cultivator. This is likely to bea very valuable hint. Salt bas 
atways been koown to be injurious to vegetation, in large quantify, 
but it has not been known that a smaller quantity will kill fungt, 
and yet not harm the higher formns of vegetation. Tt ssems to na 
that even a lesser quantity than that named might be used first 
with the water. 


EE 


Mineear Potato Mawune.—tTake fifteen pounds of wood 
ashes, seven pounds of burnt bores, five potnds of gypeum, ten 

unds of salt, fifteen pounde of slaked Jime, and three pounds 
nd a half of nitrate of soda; tet the whole be in powder, and 
mix them intimately -hy passing the eompest through a sieve, 
When the potatoes are planted, into every hole made with 
the dibbld place about half an ounce of the mixture, then cover 
“é over with a little earth, and set the tabem in the way, 
The dibbier can conveniently measure out the manure by meaue of 
a small tin cup suspended to his waist, - Ju large farms it can be 
deposited by a manure-drill. - ~~ S.. ty bee 3 
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The Ecectric LignTr anp Trees AND FLOWERs.—In the 
neighbourbeod of the tower lighte, with which so many of the 
American cities are now illuminated, the influence of the arc light 
upon vegetation is becoming very noticeable, A gettletnio in 
Daveuport, Iowa, whose gardenis within 100 ft. of an electric 
light tower, says that his Lilies, which ordinarily close their petals 
long before eunset, now again ‘unfold a‘ few minutes after tlie 
lamps begin to burn, It is also observed that the fuliags of the 
trees in Detroit was more luxuriant this summer where the light 
has fallen-on them.— Manchester City News. | 


ees, 


Tur Urintsation oF Germinatep Waeat.—An important 
discovery ling been made tu France, which is much talked of in 
scientific circles there. It isa method for utilisiug wheat or other 
grain that bas germinated, and to make’ bread from the flour 
extracted from it. The means employed is coninen salt mixed 
with the grain in the proportion of 20 grammes pet kilo of flour, 
The chemical explanation of the process is that wheat contains 
starch and gluten that caunot be dissolved in cold water, but when 
the grain has germinated, these two substances become soluble, the 
starch chauging to dextrio, a kind of gum much used at present 
for various purposes, whilst the gluten becomes soft, and loses its 
nutritive property. Quly a heavy and indigestible bread can there- 
fore be made from the flour of germinated wheat, and to improve 
its quality it becomes necessary to restore the gluten to its primitive 
elasticity andinsoluble condition. Salt precipitates the giuten, 
renders it soluble, and causes it to return to its original con- 
sistency. : 


ars: 


' Yvpnoved Frowrer Pors.—A correspondent writes to The 
American Florist :—“M, A, Hunt, of Wright's Grove, IU, has 
lately patented an improvement iu the manufacture of flower 
pots, by which the pot is made stronger, more porous, smoother, 
and less liable to gather slime and moss than heretofore, which 
consists in treating the pot to a bath of petroleum oil and then 
burning the oil ont in burning the pot. Mr. H. has been working 
this invention something over two years, aud hag tested his pots 
in every couceivable way side by side with ordinary manufacture, 
proving their great superiority, We were shown pots after eight 
months’ continued use in a greenhouse which show little signa of 
usé, being quite clean, clear and new in sppearance. Mr. H 
applies bis invention, before or after burning, to brick sod ali 
other burned products of clay in pore the brick from dis 


colouring, so often geen in brick buildings, A valuable invention.” 


TomaTors AnD Vings.—Iff science bas its marvels which, how- 
ever well attested, often fail to convince, certainly ne-science has 
sometimes even greater marvels, which nevertheless are accepted 
as gospel by some folk. At one time, year after year, we received 
from a correspondent leaves of Violets affected with a fungus 
(Puccioia viol}. The leaves thus had a superficial resemblance 
to those ofa Fern studded with spore-cases, and as the Violets 
grew beneath the shade of some Ferna was not that proof positive 
that a cross had been effected between the Fern and the Violet? 
It was no use appealing to structural and physiological reasons 
‘why such a cross could uot be, Nothing could shake our correa- 
pondent’s faith, and year after year, with an expression of surprise 
gnd pity at our incredulity, the specimens were sent. As we write 
a multiple Grape berry is before us such as often occurs at the end 
of the bunch, when two or three Grapes, from union in a very 
early atage of development, run together into a mass lobed like a 
Tomato. Now, as Tomatoes grew in the-house, what more natural 
(?} than to infer tbat here we have a cross between a Tomato and 
a Vine? It would pot beso unlikely asa cross between a Ferao 
and a. Violet, nevertheless we should be as incredulous in the one 
ease af in the other,— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


HLEODENPAON ORTENTALE (ABALIA CHABRIERI).—The plant | 


grown in gardeve nuder the name of Aralia Chabrieri had always 
a suspicious look about it. Erroneous descriptions are also gettin 
disseminated, where the leaves are described as alternate a 
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pinnate, with long linear leaflets. Now the plant in gardens is a 
juvenile stage of the tree above-mentioned with very pol morphous 
leaves, which are opposite or more rarely alternate, aad narrowly 
linear in the young state, From thie very circumstance srises its 
valué ag a decorative stove shrub. These narrow leaves are 
closely produced on branches proceeding horizontally from the 
main stem, are leathery, and deep green with a red or urplish 
midrib, It belongs to the same natural order aa the Spindle Tres 
of our shrubberies, and is consequently not an Aralia at all, The 
tree ia very common in Rodriguez, Mauritius and Madagascar, 
where it is utilised aga timber tree. The flowers are small, green 
and produced in November and December. When it attaing 
the fruiting condition the leaves become broadar, shorter and oval, 
antong or obovate and crénate ; thus losing sil beauty, for which 
= > Pe ut is cultivated ia its juvenile state——J, F, in Gardening 
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Ramis Fiske i Spatx.—Mr, Consul Wooldridge, reporting 
from Barcelona, refera to the opening in August last, near rona, 
of a manufactory, the first of ite kind in Spain, for cutting and — 
separating the fibres of the Ramie, or Cunia-grass plant (Bahmeria 
uivea). This establishment is described as the property of a French 
company, styling itself the “Compagnie Ramie, Francaise.’ Thig 
plaut waa introduced iuto the country as far back as 1870, and its 
culttvation proving @ success, the above manufactory has been 
erected. There are three machines at present, of French mant« 
froture, at work, which decorticate aome 450 kilos of fibre per day, 
aud the thread is aaid to be much cheaper, finer, and stronger than 
either hemp or jute, and produces a rich, glossy textile, and the 
refuse ia used in the manufacture of paper.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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Txt IMANTOPHYLLUM.—This plant is often spoken of aga bul- 
bous one, but it is aot. Like the Agapanthus, which it greatly 
resembles in foliage and style of growth, it haa very thick, fleshy 
roota, The leaves area dark green, from 10 t0 15 inches long 
and an inch and-a-half wide, Like those of the Agapanthus, they 
are evergreen. The flowers are borne on stalks about a foot or a 
foot and-a-half in height, and are shaped like those of the Vallota, 
They ate a lemon yellow, if grown ina somewhat shady place 
and a distinct orange if given plenty of aun light Each dower 
stalk bears from five to a dozen flowers, which develop at inter~ 
vais for a month or mora, 

New plants can be secured by a division of the roots, as they 
send up sprouts quite freely, after the plant has obtained some 
age. i grow it iu a soil consisting of well-rotted barnyard man— 
ure, made light and friable with sharp sand. A two-year old 
plant will require a good-sized pot or box. When not in bloom, 
a good specimen ig quite attractive, aa thera will bo a large 
number of leaves, and their rich dark color is very pleasing 
among other planta. . 
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FASHIONS in flowers cause many regrets and pleasant surprises 
as well, Regrets for the old friends relegated by astern decree to 
the ranks of mediocrity. Surprises at sight of the new beauties 
and oddities less beautiful which come forward to replace the dig 
carded favoritea. The demand for change and novelty among the 
wealthy foshionables is the cause, and the wily decorating florist 
is the means for the introduction, yesterday, ofa new Violet, to-day 
the Chrysanthemum, to-morrow a new Rose, With an occasional 
aet-baek, the queen of flowers ever holda supreme position. The 
“faire iadie" always returns to the Rose among ffowers, as to silk 
among cloths, for her chief adornment, And the flowers discarded 
by fashion lose nothing among the real flower lovers, Indeed, it 
isa blessing that fashton’s freaks now and then lower the prices 
of the rarer beauties, so that people of humbler estate may enjo 
in fullness what was before beyond their reach. If the gentla 
flowers could speak they would avow their preference, we shine, 
for adorning hundreds of homes where they were chief attractions, 
rather than being but parts of the decorations of a few fine man- 
sions. “It is better to be first in the country than a nobody in the 
town, may well be applied to fowers.—American Garden, 
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. ° tasselad fronds. G, sulphures, from Jamaica, isa somewhat slenz 

® | q PL i 4 rire | {Ss, der plant, int very eleguut ; its frouida are soft gree above, and 

clothed beneath with a dense adlphur-coloured powder. G. 

_——  ——A——E———————— | Triangularis, from California, is an outlying member of this family, 
FERNS. 

GoLp aNp Sitvek Frans, 


aud thoroughly distitict in aspeat : its fronds are ereet, téiangular 
in outline, and leathery in texture, deep heavy green on the uppee 
Ferns of all kinda are favourites wherever plants are cultivated. 
True we have maoy beautiful plants belonging to other Ordersa 


sidea, and covered-beneath, in most iuataieds, with a dense, desp, 
goiden-coloured powder, but in some varieties the colour becomes 
planta with brilliant flowers and plaats with beautifully marked 
and richly coloured foliage, all of which contribute to the beanty 


suiphur, and aven white. This plant dislikes steve-leat, but 
thrives admirably in a greenhowsd: indeed, in southern counties 
it would sueceed in the open fernery, G. Calomelanos ia widely 

of our plant houses and the embellishment of our open-air 

gardens ; but none of these can compete with the Fern family 

as regards grace and elegance of form. The tage which once 


distributed throughout Tropical America, aud is usually a bold- 

growing plant of robust constitution, its fronds are deep green 
above and silvery white on the under side, G ‘Turtarea is alas a 
common plant inthe Tropics of America, and varies much in 

existed for high-priced varieties in the way of ferns has died mora | different localities ; ita fronds, which are deep green above and 

rapidly than that for Orchids. Still, that a lasting love for the 

grace and beauty of Ferns has taken deep root is evinced by the 

countlesa numbera of them disposed of aunually iu our public 

markets for window decoration, and aleo for groupiug with 


French white bouea€li, are broader and less lanceolate than those 
of the preceding, and the bases of the stems are furnished with 

various kinds of flowers. Ferus are capable of being grown in dif- 

ferent ways to suit special purposes. ‘Thus, some display their 


nuinerous black chaffy hairs. It 1s robuat and extremely 
haudsome. G. decomposita, from the South American Andes, ig a 

beauties to the greatest advantage in hanging baskets, others 

as bracket plants. Some thrive best when planted in crevices of 


robust, free growing kind, with large fronds, the terminal segments 
rocks, whilst the fronds of Maideu-hairs (Adiantum) are looked 


of which are very finely cut; their upper side is a cheerful light 
green, and the powder onthe under side varies from white to 
sulphur colour, and even golden. It requires tess heat than most 

upon in @ cut state as quite iadispeusible adjuncts to coat 

flowers, bouquets and shoulder-sprays. Gold and Silver Ferus.. 

are, however, not adapted for any of the purposes just enumerat- 


of the other kinds: G, pulchella, from Venezuela, is, as its name 
implies, a beautiful form, with broad finely-divided fronda, which 
ed, but when well grown they form the moat recherché ornaments 
of a plaot house, Used in that way, the extreme beanty 


. are brilliant green onthe upper side and silvery white beneath ; 
of their fronds—which are, in most instances, deap green on the 


the colonr of the farines powder, however, chauges in some plants 
to sulphur. G. peruviana argyrophylla is, in habit, very distinct ; 
its fronds are arched, the piunules or segments broad and 
obtuse, and clothed both above and below with a deuse bluish 

upper side and more or less densely powdered with a silver or 

gold on the underside—renoders them favourites with Fern grow- 

ers. In the genua Gymnogramma are come of the beat of the 

Gold and Silver Ferns, but seme may be met with in other 


white fariua. G. Pearcei, from Peru, is an elegant and 
inost distinct plant, with erect triangular fronds, the segmente of 
genera deserving attention. Gymnogramma, as recognised by 
some authors, coutaius a véry heterogeneous set of plants, 


which are ag fine almost as inthe case of Asparagus, The colour 
on both sides ie vivid green, sparingly dusted below with silvery 
white, I¢ is rather delicate, and H shbjected toa very high tem- 
perature, is apt to die out. G. Wotéuhalliua isa charming plaut 

presenting totally differené appearancea and requiring different for those who delight in cresta and tassels; it is densely covered 

treatment; but the kinds here enumerated ara ail planta of with & sulphurous powder. fi. schizophylia and its variety 

similar aspect aud habit, and all will readily submit tothe same | gloriosa are both beautiful feros for amall banging baskets ; their 

description of culture. They are plants which grow with remark- | fronda, which Ara pendent, are Very finely cut, but slightiy fari- 

able feeadom, and speedily make handsome specimens; indeed {| nose. G trifoliata ia a Tobust growing fern from Jamaica, it te 

they may be grown to almost any size desired. Gyinnogrammas | erect, tall, aud bas trifoliate pinne which are broad and bright 

may be increased very readily from spores ; therefore young plants | greeu, the uuder surface being clothed with white or sulphur yej- 

ure always obtainable to replace overgrown specimens, and youug 

plants will be fouud to be more attractive in a geueral way than 

overgrown ones. As regards cultivation, a few particulars ouly 

are ueeded. We have found tiem to grow most rapidly and to 


low farina, , 

The Maiden-Hnira contribute two species to this class of Ferns, 
viz., Adiantum sulphurenm, and A, seabrum, the latter powdered 
with white farina; both are natives of Cinli, and bhava bitherto not 

make the best fronds, when potted iw good fibrous peatand sharp { been very successfully cultivated, the reason, we believe, Leing 
sand, without any other admixture; but cultivators who have but 
limited apace at command will fmd amaller plants more auitable, 
aud these can be secured by using a compost consisting of half 
yellow loam instead of wholly peat, [ou all cases aud uncer all 


that in many instances they live been killed with kindness. 
They elould be placed in a cold honge, indeed we are of opinion 

circumstances thorough drainage siust be maintained, ag Ferna re- 

quire an abundant supply of water, aud in tha ease of gold and 


that they would thrive best in the open-air reckery in the 
south and weat of England. Ouychium auratum isa good Gold 
Fern not unlike the Japanese species, O. lncidum; but ita fronds 
are longer, broader, and more elegantly cut than those -of 
silver ones it must be confined to the route Upon no aceount | that Kind ; their segments are bright green above, while on the 
Tuat the syringe be used for Gymnogrammas, or the fariuose { uuderside the sori and their coverings are bright golden 
powder, with which tha undersides of the fronds are coated, and | yellow. Coming as it does from considerable elevations on the 
which constitutes their chief attraction, becomes ameared and dim- | Himalayas, it requires a cool temperature. Yhe genus Cheilauthes 
med, If the directions just given are fellowed, and the plants 
kept in 9 moist atmosphere and in the heat of an erdinary stove, 
the kinds enumerated below will produce a charming offect. 
The fronds of the Gymnogrammas, which we here recommend 


contaius afew elegant members belonging to this category, and 
as the best and most distinct, are, for the moat part, decom- 


they require much the same treatment m a cultural point of view 
asthat laid down for the Gymnogrammas, ©. Farimosa varies 
pound—that is to say, they are many times divided, the ultimate | 
divisions being more or less broad, Q. chrysophylia from Jamaica 


in beight from one foot to two feet. The prmng, whieh are in 
opposite pairs, are notthed on tlie adgés and sfoud and: leathery in 

and various other West [adian Islands, bas rather broad segments 

and intense deep green fronds, the under sides of which are 


texture. They are deep green above and silvery white beneath. 

Other names for this plant are, C, dealbata, and C. argyropliyHa, 
It seerte to ba widely distributed throughout India and the hidian 
istands, Another kind which much resembles 4, I¢ ©. Puiveracea, 

heavily powdered with deep golden farina, through which when | It is, however, smaller and lesa heathery in fexture, atid the farinose 

fartile, the black sore protrudes. This is certainly the richest | powder on the under site is frequently scattered over the wpper 

eoloured form in this beautiful gents, but the plant is delicate, | surface, a circumstance whiel adds materially to ra bennty. 1. 

and we have always found it difficult to preserve throngh the 

winter months, Other forms, with rich. golden farina, are G, 

Laucheana and its varieties. These ara taller, more erect io 

growth, aud more robust, whilst GQ. Laucheana graudiceps has 


































comes from Mexico. In C. Argentea we have a veritable gem in 
, Miniature. It comes from Siberia and Japan, and must be kept in 
“a cool house. It grows a few inches only in height, the slender stems 
: being ebony-black and polished, the fronds being triangular ow 
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pedate in outline. Above they are bright greev, and beneath ail- 
very white, bordered with a conspicuous and continuous line of black 
sori. Similar in appearance to Argentea ig C. Chrysophylla. It 
is, however, much larger,and ita fronda ars more divided, and 
clothed below with a heavy golden farimose powder, It is a native 
of Northero India, Cincenalis fiavens and OC, nives are two beautiful 
little Ferns, haviog jet-black stems and roundish pinnsy, reminding 
an ordinary observer of the Maiden-bair. ‘Tbe upper surface of the 
fronda ia bright green, while the under side ofthe first named is 
golden, and of the last silvery-white. Both come from the warm 
parts of South Anierica. 


DRACAEN AS, 


In contiuation of one series of illustrations of this benutiful 
family we give in the present issue woodcuts of two magnificent 
new varieties which have been kindly lent us for the occasion by 
Mr. 5. P. Chatterjee of the Victoria Nurseries, Caleutta. 

‘Fig. XXII. Draca#na Taomsoxu.—A handsome variety of 


dense habit. The leaves are broad, obloug, shortly accuminate 
and are of deep green colour, havinga border about an inch wide 
of pale mageutsa-rose with a flush of magenta in the ceutral por- 
tions, which deepens with age and gives the plant a beautiful varie- 
gation. 





Fig. XXII.—Dracsena, Thomsonii. 


, Fig. RX Dracena Votrra.—A oh distinct hybrid Dra- 
cana between Cooopertt Regina: pyramidal habit, the base of the 
plant belug wider than the apex. The leaves are very stout iu 
texture, volutely recurved in a remarkable degree, of » dark 
bottle-green colour, with a purple edge and midrib, the younger 
leaves ‘breaking out into white and rosy variegation, and the 
margin of the lewf-atalke coloured white. It is a first class variety 
of wonderful colouring and free growth. 





ABUSES OF FLOWERS 


Baron Bezecany, the Director of the Imperial Theatres in Vieu- 
na, has prohibited the presentation of bouquets and other floral 
tributes to actresses on the stage. Thia practice, which has be- 
come more or less ridiculous throughout the theatrical world, 
seems to have degenerated in the Austrian capital into an in- 
tolerable nuisance. Ifa popular prima donna appeared in a new 
réle, or re-appeared after a short absence, it waa customary to 
throw on the stage immense bouquets or to haud baskets of Mowers 
aud wreaths over the footlight, the donors of these emblema of 
admiration being usually purse-proud financiers. The reason 
given for this bard and fast suppression of the custom of throw- 
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ing flowera over the footlights is that the performances af the im- 
perial theatres bave frequently been interrupted thereby. The 
director will not, it may be assumed, object to leaving posegays, 
and basketa of flowers, at the stage door. The florists may be 
expected to make wry ‘hos at what cannot but prove a serious 
cleck to the prosperity of their trade; but the persone who will 
feel perhaps most bitterly disappointed and aggrieved by the 
sensibly arbitrary action of Baroa Bezecany will be the actresses. 
lt rernains to be seen whether the flower throwing prohibition 
will spread to Russia, where the nuisance has long since attained 
colossal proportions. Indeed full thirty years ago, it ie said, the di- 
rectors of the imperial theatres at St. Petersaburgh had a serious 
conference with Count Orloff as to the expediency of abolishing 
the offering of bouquets scross the footlighta. It was ascertained 


tliat gracefulness which it once possessed, and has been made al- 
most repulsive by the vulgarity which has been imported ito the 
bouquet flinging system. The unseemly spectacle has been witness- 
ed not so very long agoata London theatre of the nosegays 
offered to an actress on the stage being collected in a wheelbarrow 
and so removed to the side scenes; it is notorious, too, that artistes 
ambitious to take the citadel of popularity by storm, instead of 
waiting for the stronghold to capitulate to the artiste’s genius and 
worth, have purchased on their own account the biggest of bou- 

uets and have had them flung on the stage by hireling hands. 

t should, nevertieless,be understood that this throwing of bonquets 
to favourite. If we seek the origiu of the practice, it will pro- 
bably be found to be an Italian one, and of the remotest antiquity. 
Decoration with flowers, aud the presentation of flowers, have been 
for many ages a conspicuous feature in Italian daily life. From 
the Italian opera the custom, at first a very tender and pretty one, 
pptead slowly to the theatres dedicated to the performance of the 
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that in many instances the nosegays contained something else 
besides flowers—diilets dour to wit—and in some instauces, very 
wealthy admirers of genius or beauty placed jewelled bracelet 
in the flower-basket, or enriched the bouquet-holders with diamonds. 
Count Orloff, however, did net by any means approve of the put- 
ting down of thatwhich he thought to be a ridicuious,but harmless 
proceeding, “ Let it alone,” said the astute minister of police ; “ it 
la oue of our safety valves.” He was quite right. The boiler of 
Russian despotism is kept at such very high pressure that wera it 
not fora few social “safety valves,” explosiona might from time to 
time occur. 

If we turn to the nations of the west, it will be found that the 
theatrical bouquet nuisance has been for @ loug time not ouly as 
flagrant as it has been in Austria and Russia, but has mainly lost 





British drama, ere long it bad ceased tobe pretty; and did not 
escape the lash of the satirist, That the practice is carried to ex~ 
cess in cur daya is undeuinble, and it would be unwise to expect 
its immediate decline, unless some London managers unanimously 
coalesced to discourage and even to forbid it. Meanwhile it may be 
pointed out that the florists have done very well by the Jargely 
additional demand for flowers caused by the bouquet mania, and 
this demand las led, of course, to a very extensive increase of 
employment among working men and women engaged in the 
rearing and the sale of flowers. . 

The development of commerce in these beautiful productions 
bas, within the last half century, been simply astonishing. 

Fifty years ago, ata funeral ina country churchyard, a few 
posies of Prinir Roses or Violets used to be laid on the coffiu of 
the deceased ; at present the bier of our dear brother or sister de- 
parted, if he or she have been rich or distinguished, is heaped 
high with wreaths or crosses of the very rarest flowers. In 
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America the rage for Aowers at funerals has beéw more violent 
than in England, and repeatedly bas the American press de- 
nounced the floral craze, but scarcely with any practical effect. 
For abalf adezen sensible people who are willing to forswear 
flowers at funerals there are at least a bundred implusive people 
who will not cease to seud floral emblems of their love or their 
silmiration for the dead to the house of mourning, Finally tle 
student of civilization will remember that two generations ago 
only the festive boards of the great wera adorned with flowers. 
From very few of the dinner-tubles of those who enjoy even toa 
moderate extent the experiments of life are flowers absent now. 
These embellishments in all the cases which we have adduced have 
been carried to excess, there are too inany flowers at funerals, too 
many bouquets thrown at theatres, too many flowers and too much 
fernery at ostentatious dinners. The universal exercise of com- 
mon sense would alone suffice to modify these excesses; but fully, 
frivolity and the fashions are a very formidable trio, and against 
them common aenae, backed even by literary and artistic satire 
has always to tilt long, and often tilts in vain.—Daily Telegraps. 
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FISH MANURES. 


Jt wae little more than forty yours ago that the first importation of Pern- 
wien gainp ocurred, iu Scotland, About twenty yeara ogo the imports of 
Peruvian guano attained their maximum, anithey have einca gradually 
dwindlal away--the ricoh deposits of guano are Low exhuueted, aud there 
remain only poor deposits, which in s gruaé-messure will not repay the cost 
of importing. 

‘To find something that will take tha place of a high-class Perutian guano 
ig of course wm great desideraturn, aud it has been claimed for figh ond flesh 
ujanures that they are the molery representutives of Poruriau guans, and 
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the name “guane” hus, therefore, been applied to them. Their compositing, 
so far an total phosphates and witrogenous matters are concerned, lende sus 
support to that opinion, but the resemblance is only a enperiicial one, 

The composition of Peruvian guano waa 4 very complicated one, and the 
consrituents were of a delicately-balanced kind, capable of easy decomposi— 
tion in the soil, and the effect of theas upon tha crop was very rapid and 
precize. A large portion of the phosphates were alkaline, and therefore 
immediately asuluble, while the noitrogenaus matter cousiated chiefly of 
ammonia salt oc complex aoluble sub-tances, which were rapidly converted 
iuto amioonia @alte of nitrates, xud were thue made immediately availabia 
for the nourishment of plants, ‘Fish guano,” on the other liand, and flea 
manures, such aa “Frey Bevtes geino,” consist of phosphates which are 
insoluble in water, and of nitrogenous mattara of an albnminoid kind, whith 
ara only slowly decomposed in the soil, Before these conatitueuta can be 
used by a plant they must first be diasolved or decomposed, and that ia 4 
procesa which takes some tine, The insolubiity of these manures renders 
them unautable for applicntion in circumatauces where Peruvian guano 
exerted) & powerful influence, suct as iu the aturting away of cereals or young 
grass when applied as a top-dreagng. 

These avbstances are chiefly valuable for broadcast manuring with the 
view of raising the general fertility of the eotl, or for applicution ta root- 
crops which have a prolonged period of growth. The otility of fiah guano 
in thesa respecta has been very clearly demonstrated ot the experimental 
aiationa of the Highland and Agricultural Society. The fieh guane plot bas 
goue on steadily improving since the beginning of the experiments, and it 
hag been noticed that the Turuip crops have looked fresh and contivued their 
growth far on in the sexgon. The only year iu which a marked deficiency in 
that plot waa tnauifest was iu 1884, at the Puimpherston station, wheu & 
crop of Beans was grown. The very backward atate of that plot on that 
occasion pointed cut very clearly wherein lies the chief deficiency of fish 
manure. The results obtained with the Bean crop exceeded in interest any 
that bad occurred before upon the station, and the ons overriiing constituent 
in a Bean woanure was shown to be potash. All the plots that had potash 
applied te them did well, and those that had the largeat dose of potash did 
best, while those that had no potash applied to them were « failure. The 
wnost totuble failure waa seen in two plots which had beeu manured with fieh 
guano and fis meal. 

it is characteristic of fish manures that while they contain much phos 
phate and abuudance of nitrogeueus matter, they contain scarcely any 
potash, ut it ia well known that the abundance of some fertiliaing constt- 
guents ins manure counts for nothing in the raising of a crop if one of the 
essential constituents of plant food is absent, or if the one which the crop 
requires Inestis present in ineufficrent amount, We therefore found that 
the plots manured with fiah manures prodoced asmaller crop than any other 
plob eave ove, and that waa the plot to which oo potash bad been applied 
since the beginning of the sxperimenta, 

We thus aee thet there have bean two causes ab work to lower the ralue of 
fish manures in the estimation of the farmer; iu the firat place be has been 
led to expect, from the misleading name under which it bas been sold, that 
:¢ would be a manure resembling in its efficacy Peruvian guano, with whose 
extraordinary fertiiiaing power he had been familiar ; and secondly, the nearly 
total want of potash, which, though not abundant iu Peruvian guano, was 
uvvertheless present in that manure to the exteut of about 3 per cent. 

What, then, is seeded im order to make fish tauures once more attractive 
te che farmer? They should be sold ander a name that does not rise Eales 


' expectation, and they should bave poteel: salta added to them. They wonld 
Be still further improved if there were added fo them some high-clasa 
 auperphosphate and a little sulphate of ammonia, For general purposes F 
would recommend a fish manure ao mixed aa to ahow from 5 to 10 per conb 
goluble phosphate, 15 to 20 per cent insoluble phosphate, 10 per cent of 
ammonia partly solable, and 4 per cent ef potash, and I feel sure that if 


manufeeturers ou produce auch a manure Ib will rapidly becoma popular 
with farmers, and produce a good market for a substance of which there ie 


truly an inexhaustible supply, aud che resalt will not only be be a gain to 
! agriculture, but also a meaua of giving greater stability avd aeeurity to oar 
 @aneries, which have jost mach in the past from the wholesale destructive 
of vafuab'e fish iwateria'.—Hxtract frera a paper by Dr. A. P, Aitken, 


in the North British Agriculturiat, Jan. 27, 1886.—Gurdenare’ Chronicle, 
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MANURES, 


The character of the soil ja, aa ia wall known, an important element to be 
taken into socoant in the choice and application of manures. The general 
differance between strong and light soila may be taken to ba that the form- 
er containa a larger store of the natnral slementa of fertility, though for the 
most part in an undeveloped atate, while from an excess of clay the physical 
proporty of retentivenosa and ite consequent drawbacks are too promiuent ; 
while ght soilg, on the other hand, are comparatively deficient in natural 
resources aud by seasous of a deficiency of olay possess the property of poro- 
ity ina too great degree, and hence afford a too ready passage for water 
and other bodies necessary to regetable growth, 


Char sorta. Ou stiff clay soila, we have all: the defects arising from the 
tenacious and plastic properties of this aubstauce, and its consequent imper 
giousness to water, hence tio first uecessity towards the improvement of 
such soijla muat be drainags, in ordar to remove the excess of water, and 
without which the beat manures will have but a meagre affect. Ail means 
of adding to the porosity of stiff clay soiis are to be recommended-—one of 
the best of which is burning in Seapa with vegetable refuse, or small cout, 
in the mauner “ballast” is burnt, and which spread over the surface befora 
diggiug, hus au excellent effect in Hghtening the soil, 

It is on theae descriptions of soil that a thorough breakihg up and s‘irring 
at favourable times ia go beneficial, particularly before frost, which does 
gore for strong claya than almost anything elad. [un fact, cultivation on 
these classes of soi! must always be the primary resource for advancing their 
fortitity— but supplemented of course by « judicioua selection and applic .tion 
of wnauures. — 


Sampr Soms.—In sandy sqile ws fiud ail the defects arising from an 
extreme porosity, or, in other wards, an absence of retentiveness consequent 
on the paucity or absence of olay, which ia the chief storelouse, Bo to speak, 
wot only of tha moisture of the soll, bot also of plant-food, either artificially 
gided or derived from natural sources, and from whioh the rvot—fbrila of 
plents draw their supplies ea required, . 

_ The retentiveness of such scile may be enchanced by the addition of clayoy 
qomposte, aud by green manuring, 3 

Geren Manvperme—lIs often an azecellent source of plant food in the light- 
er description of aoi], aud deserves to be more extensively adopted, ae we 
thereby obtain a clear gain of mtrogen from ature! sources, aud at the samo 
time gathor up and preserve any witratea present in the soil in am ataple and 
efficient form ; while the humus compounds arising from the decay of the 
wogetable matter affords absorbent for moisture, &c., in the same manner as 
olay. That vegetable matter iu a readily decomposable state isa valuable 
form of manure is showu by the charecter of the Wheat crop following a 
Clover ies. Where the Clover has been succeasful, the Wheat plant, as well 
Xuown to the agriculturiat generally, corresponds, and pice versa. Dead leaves 
aud garden refuse of all crops not conauned as food should therefere be 
carefully returned to the land, aa they are fich in manvurial elements iu the 
hest possible atate for future plant-life when. prepared by decay in ecil. 

' We may take it a9 w gevoral rule not to barn sny refuse that will rot in 
the soil, axceptiu the case of foul tarf infested With insects or seedling weeds 
&eo., since by #o doing we lose the nitrogen and organic. mattar,besides render- 
dng the ash constituents lean available by mineralising them, S:r J. B. 
Eewee ond Brofessor Gilbert have subjected this theory to a most rigid inves” 
tigation at Rothamsted. - ” 8 oe 3 

: Phe ashes of 14 tons of farmyard manure were applied to an érparimenta) 
crop of Wheat, and gave ua iucrease of produce whatever over an adj ining 
plot that was left entirely ummanored, and in succeeding yaare the aah oousti- 
tueute were found to be but very slowly avaitable as plant food. 

, Besidea ail thia, able chemists have demonstrated by growing plants in 
@ietilled water, thatto produce a good crop there muet be nitrogen in the 
soil or in the water. They have dissolved the ashea of plan: im pure water, 
qed then, by adding afew grainaof nitrogen in the form of a nitrate, have 
produced a luxuriant vegetation; but without nitrogen only a tery fecb 
igrowth could be obtained, 


Wrane.—The fiehi experiments at Rothameted and alao at Wobnrn con- 
clusively prove th ¢ cropa of every deacription grown upou érdinary cultive- 
ted lend are gteitly reduced by weeds. It ie true that weeds, if again returt- 
ed to the land, do ové exhaust a acil,ag,in their decay,the fertility whioh they 


have taken wp becomes agsin avaiable; but weeds take up nitric acid, whick 
doring their growth reverts to the form of organie nitrogen: Wheo this 
occurs in regard to soluble plant food it is merely ao mach nitric acid em 
ployed in growing weeds Instead of ueefo! garden produce, and this nitric 
acid does not again beoome available aa food of planta nntil the weeds have 


undergone decay in the soil and become pnitrified.—J. J. W.—Gardeners" 
Chronicle. 





A CLOVE HARVEST. 


Very faw who make ase of the pungent spice known as cloves, know what 
they really are, They are generally supposed to be frnit or seed, while 
they really are the unexpanded buds of the clove tree, Zagenia caryophyllatas 
a beantiful tree of the Myrtis Family. [t has moch the appearance of a 
pear tree, and grows to the height of 40 fest ; its leaves aro evergreen, with 
which its cinatera of pink fowera form a beautiful contrast, All parts o 
the tres are aromatic and the flower-huda especially, A clove, when ex” 
amined, showa a rounded head upon a short stalk; having some resemblance. 
to a nail, the French call it clow, their word for nail from which is derived 
our namé—clove, Ifaclove ia soaked in warm water, the rounded bead 
cin be opened, showing it to consiat of potala, one within another, beneath 
which are remains of the stamens and styles, indicating. that it is really a 
flower-bud, If this rounded head be removad, the stem portion will be aean 
to have four pointe, which are really the points of the oalyz, while tha stom, 
portion ie the ovary, to which the calyx is adherent, The olove tres is ry 
native of the Moluceas or Spice Islands, While the Portuguess held poases- 
sion of these idlanda they placed great reatrictions.upon the culture of and 
commetos in cloves, The Duteh drove out the Portuguese and restricted 
the onléure to Amboyna, causing the clove trees in all the other islands ta be 
destroyed. Id order to provent the price from going too low, only a certain 
quantity of cloves waa allowed to be exported, and a large share of the 
product of Amboyna was publicly burned. This attempt to Malitaia « 
movopely did not ‘aucesed. It only stimulated the French who by some 
Mieaukt obtained tha clove tree and took it to the isle of Bourbon, where it 
fiourished, whence it was carried fo the West Indies and to varions other 
tropical conutries, especially to Zauzibar, which is now one of the poost 
important clove-producing countries, where the harveat begins, in dry seasons 
in October, and in wet seasons onich earlier, Several negroes work together s 
they firet build a rude ladder, with three poles, sbout 20 fect long, with 
croav-pieces. The unopened buds are picked by haud, though they are 
soinetines whipped from the trees by beating them with bamboor, Wher 
freeh the oloves are pink and white, but when spread upon mata to dry they 
soon become brown. A tree yields from & to 15 pounds, It requires $,000 
claves to make a pound. The supply of thie couutry is drawn mainly from 
the Weat Indies aud from Zanzibar, 





‘A PLEA FOR THE PRACTICE OF HYBRIDISATION OF PLANTS. - 
| _ BY JAMES PINK, Esq., 3.8.5.5. BRISBANE BOTANICAL GARDENK. 

The prodoce of vegetation as found in ita primitive etite Conduces little 
in @ direct manner to the maintenance of eivilized Man, and tt is not until 
it has beon improved by culture thet it ig really of airy value to the world in 
general, This beneficial result has been brought about by the practice of 
the arta of cultivation and hybridisation. In this short paper I intend to 
deal with the latter of these, via: ~bybridigation, jucluding cross-fertilign- 
kion, oe 
_ dt may be fairly azeumed that in the origin of vegetation distinct epecies 
ouly were in exiatence, all. other forme being -merely varieties of auch apa. 
eiea ; and this opinion ia confirmed by the fact that, even at the presezt 
day, botaniate are unable to define what a1 ictly constitutes a species. - 

It is only within a comparatively recent date that the organs of fruetifica- 
tion of flowers have been thoroughly underatood, xithough the aucients Bp. 
pear to have bad certaiu ideas as to the sexuality of flowers, Empodocieg 
and Anaxagoras in the fifth century before the Christian era, cleim for ¥age 
pablea the same aexuoli:y ag avimal; an‘? Heredotug states that the Grovk 
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ultivatera. of the date, Phonix dactylitern, baught kha llowars from the 
mais plants and attached them to the frnit-beqring trees, that the produne 
wight attain maturity, Yebit was nos till 1797 that any great improvements 
bad: bean effented in variotios of fruit and vegetables, In that year, 
Thomes Andrew Knight, President of the Royal Horticulturel Gociety of Mag: 
lend, commenced his axperimants,iy hybridiastion, whieh he garried on un 
interruptedly for forty yeare, since which time the geueral appearsuga of our 
cultivated plants hag very much changed. It matters not whether we look 
to the useful or to the ornamentaldepartment of the vegetable kingdom—at 
the beautiful fowera that adorn our gerdouse and add a charm to our daily 
lives ; or to the more asefal, (Urq fruite and vegetables that supply our wante. 
Tn pnch depgrtment is the thought and skill of man apparayt, as year by yoar 
new formas of beauty sre added to our alrgady large list of flowers, and new 
and improved varietigs to onr stock of fruitq and vegetables. "For years 
put both the Queeusland Acclimatisgtion. Bogiety and the officera of the 
Briabaue Botanic Gardous have asarched the world for fruite gud plante of 
gconomic value; and with gregt success an tho gardens and orchards through- 
out the colony téstify. But bere the matter bas ended; with the exception 
of Gue solitary instance-=a0 far as E am aware—no sivlouvoat bas bean made 
to improve such planta by raising indigenous hybrids, for itis only by such 
teans that plants oan bo really soglimatized. Some one hag truly said 
that plants [ike man thrive best ov their natve soil. Theona sxcsption to 
Which I referred ia that of our president, Dr. Baucroft, who has suoceedey 
ih raising a new and indigenous variety of grape hy hybridiaing or crossing 
the Isabe! with the Sweetwater, the former being the mother and the Sweat- 
Wator the father of the ucw variety. Thie was done as an experiment, avd 
Ho great result could be expected gf it. Tq havargiaed a really improved and 
iuvaluable hybrid [ woald have suggested | the crossing of the Muskat of 
Alezanderia with Isabel, This crosa would probably resuif iva diatiugt 
break fo our varieties of grapes, ayd by such means we might ohisin a hy- 
brid pussousing the hardness and productivencss of the jagzel with §ha lerge 
dud deliclons frult of the Muscat. 

’ Fhe art of practical hybridggtion is very aimpie i in iteglf, but it ia absolutely 
fheceseary for tho oparator to hare a knowiedge of the various parta of the 
Mower, and especielly of the fypotiqus of the grgags gf fruptiGioatiog, 4 
typical perfectly formed flywer iy composed of 9 oglys, goralia, stamang, and 
pletil, It is with the two jatyer eaceutinl organs that tha hybridjat has to 
deal, Tho piatil is the contrgl orgau of the dower and iq divided inta three 
parte, the ovary, style, sud atigms, The: ovury is that part, of the piatil which 
iu to contatu the futureseed, ‘The stigua iq the moigt, BRangy aurface deg 


tined to recelve the pollen-graiys by which the ovulea are fortilaed, aud the . 


style da the columa supporting the stigma, through which the poleu-tubse 
pass to the ovary. A atamou coupists of e stalk called a filament apd the 
anther containing the pollen-gruins. itia by couveying the polien-graina 
‘from tbe anthers of the Howers af que distingt Bpeciea or veristy ta the 
stigma of the flower of auother species or variety that the practiqs] process 
of hybrideation is effected. Hybridaation ja oue of the mast iuteresting de. 
partments iu the whole field of horticulture, and one which from ita simplicity 
can be carried toa succvasful i issue by anyone especially after ba¥ing ounce 
seen the operation performed. Morning and arenings iu fiue weather, are 
the beat times for effecting the process, 


It will ba well to glance for a moment at what other countries haye effact- 
ad by bybridisatigon. Take America, 5s an example, and where Amerion has 
Jed surely Australia can follow, aud in ber turn raise hybrid fruit : her own 
hetter adapted to her climate than imported kinds. 

Americas in the. carly days of lier history did exactly as we are doing, that 
4g, introdneed sll her fruits from the Old World, with various reanits. ‘Phe 
‘apile as introduced from EKuyrope woukl not thrive, ueither- is it indigenous 
to America, and early writers say that nearly all the veriaties bad dagenerat- 
ad to, the mermel atate of “grabs.”’ An soon, however, as Knight had pro- 
apulgated bie theory of oragging aud aybridising, through the agency of the 
Sozal Horticultaral Boniety, the AMeonoaus, aver roaiy at gasping improved 
ideas, ak ouce commence, experiments Ww ising pew varieties of applea by 
mreng of artificial hybridisation. The result is that at the prasent “day 
Acuoriog has the Anest collection of apulea of any country in the world, and 
these all raised an herown evil, Bo hisal ace Inany of these varietias, that 
they will woh thcive aut of the State in which they were ® raised, As with 


apples ao with grapes. The ieee Rises salou lite crossed the Abigail 
Varigties. with the native grapos Pitts ladrueeg. This latter unfortunately 
gives to all phe American varieties « alightly * foxy " arour, but it alea 
givea thew a atrong constitution and large productive powers, and Califoruia 
le to-day resping the benefit of the exactions of her early settlers, in both 
grapeq and appleg. To improve our own grapa E thiuk we gould not do bat- 
ter tbau follow the example of Amerios, and crogs the best Ecronean or 
American yarietieg with one of our native kinds, ag a basiq for farther hybridg, 
L have bean informed by serorai gentlemen that there is growing aroond 
Goaktown one of the gubergus rooted varicticn of grape. IT have naver ageg 
this plant, but Every tauch wish ta do eo, for if itis only balf aa good ag 
the description given me—which I have no reason to doubt--hero is the 
very thing to our hands: a plant with a fleshy tuberous root, and conse- 
queutly capable of withstanding any smonut of drought, nature having 
adapted it to the position it occupies, and from which an endless varjety 
of Australian hybrids might be reised perfectly suited to our climete. 

I am quite aware that there have bee in the past tens of thousands of 
chance seedling fruits such ad oranges aad ‘peaches raised in thia polouy, yet 
we nover geta peach equal to the original varietieg as grown in Europe, io 
consequence of al] the European kinds degenerating when imported here, 
The cause of the lack of improvement in these seedlinga ig that they heve 
been, raised from asod produced from flowers lef§ to fertilise themselves, or 
to chance fertilisation by ingest agaucy instead of by judicious hybridieation , 

Hybridisat'on and cross breeding of plants have uowW become a acience of 
which the resulta in either fruit er flowers are made an almost absolute core 
tainty. The hybridist should have a clear couception of what he wishes to 
obtain, and theu operate on the two varie‘ios possessing the desired qualitics 
that ha wishes t> concentrate In one, "For iuatdpoe, take two varieties of | 
openges or peaches aa the case may be. . One is a very hardy and preductive 
variety that oan be alwaya depended on fos « crop, bat ite tui is of inferior 
quality. Auvother variety may be of weakly constitution and a aby bearer, 
but ise fratt fe superb, and we think if the rebuet hardy rariaty would only 
produce fruit equal to tha weakly kiad what a grand thing it would-be, 
That oan sover be ; but there ia vd reaaon why a bybrid should not be raise. 
ed, « distiuct crosa between the two, combining the hardiness and productive 
nega of the que with the superior quality ef the other, To assemplish thin, 
flowers of tha pabuat rarieby should be fertilised with pollen from the Sowers 
of the weaker kiud, thug making the etrong-canatitutiened plant the sead 
be rer. Lf thia were properly carcied avs the reagit would be a certaimsy ; the 
hybrid seediing possessing the strength of the mother plant with high quali 
tive of the mala parent. Itis yard that the progeny of two distinct verietian 
repreasnt the parente in a perfectly intermediate degrea, but tha gonaral 
hibif ia usually that of the mother ar seed-hearing parent. No absolute 
priucipte cao be Lil duwn on this point,but as a.rule the atrougest ponstito- 
tion should be made the aeed bearer, Dropping from tha aseful to the 
ornqucntal, there is another wide fiald open to the labours of the bybridiap. 
There is not a flower uf any standard grawiag iu aur gardens that hae not 
been riore or less civiligad or jmpreved bp this art. A our bybzid porpe- 
hual rosea originated in & eroés between Hosa damascena andthe perpetual 
chinaats, sud from thia group all our bybrid Noisettes and Tea and soented 
roges lave bean raise], Again, i¢ ia now difficult io realize that one.of the 
commonest amd showiest flomera grows here (the goranimn) is the resait of a 
simple crags al @ variety graning wild in &. Africa with the small dawered 
and sweetly-acented fuliaged G. cifriedora. But so it is, and abl! pew 
variotiesara being added—the result of artificial fertilisation. 3 has loog 
been considered an undenishle fact, that distinot apesies will not crows. Ié 
hes always been a stock argument that no ome bas ever yet succeeded in 
crossing the apyis with pear: the goossberry with the gurroné ; ov the 
raapherry with the strawberry. Laat season thie fallacy was swept away by 
Mr. Oulverwall (Gardeners Chromecia, ¥ol. ALK., No. 490), whe sueceeded in 
owing the gooseberry with the black owrrant and reieed seedlings the 
seanit of the cross; and alsa js raising hybrida from erosaing the atrawberry 


‘with the ragpberry. Tha sttocesses hare cpesed up to scioutiste a vieks of 


uniiinited possibilities, and tha fall effecte of which on eur orchards aug 
gerloye it is inpcatble at present to enticipate.~-Pienter end Farmar. 
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January 25, 1887:] 
THE POTaTO EXPERIMENTS AT OHIS WICK. 


The following summary of results of experiments made at Chiswick \n 
1984 und 1885, for the purpose of testing the efficacy of thea syatem of 
“ varthing-up" aivocated hy Mr. Jensen, was read by Ds, Mastera, on debalf 
of the aub-comipittes appruuted to carry out the experiments, at the lagt 
meeting of the scientific committee of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
the ah December :— 

The experiments wade at Chiswick for the purpose of testing the value of 
the Jensenian plau of anoukiing Potatos ag a preventive of the potato disease 
ware carried out ig the present sour in essentially the same manner ae in 
the preceding year. A few alight modificaiuns wera adopted to fucilitats 
the makitig of the record, and the tubers wore placed at rather wider digrances, 
the rows being now 4 ft apart, but these changes did not in auy way jitarfere 
sith the fair compstiaon uf the reanlta of the two years, the number of 
pisnta iu each tow being the same. Thechief differauces in 1885 consisted 
i the lounger time the Potatoes were left iu the ground. Thus iu 19885 the 
longest duration of moulding was 118 daya on aeotion i. of aach row, as 
contrasted with 83 days in 1884. The shortest moulding period in 1885 on 
Bection v, wae 62 days ag coupared with 27 daya iu 1884, The Potatog were 
examined on March diet by. the committees previous to planting, and a! 
Gisg sed and “ suspicions” tubera elininated. During wtb they Were 
inapected u§ atated intervals, and their condition noted. Ths season was for 
the wost part warm and anisaglly dry and no appearances of disoass was 
noticed af any tims on the Gaulms, Qu the LOth of October, the weather for 
some days previously baring been wet, the tubers were lifted and carefuliy 
eIlaminued by Mr. Stirwey Hivberd, Dr. Muacers, and Mr. Barron. ‘Tero 
uumistakeably dixanged tubers were noted during the uplifting on row 3 
{ Adirondak)}, aud three ou row 2 (Recorder), Others that appeared suspicious 
were sent to Mr. George Muiray, whe after adopting appropriate methods 
of cultivating the fungus, reporta that on]y ove wan really diseased, It 
aoukid be remarked that tue peculier red spota in the aguetaies of some 
of the turers noted the previous yoar Ware not observed at all, tuough 
careiull jogked for, 

Ag tie iumediate object of the experiments bas again failed in ita fulfl- 
ment, owing to glie slight developinent of the fangua, s detailed report seema 
Unnecessary, though the decumenta are at hand for preparing it if thought 
desirable, afew general remarke, based on tbe resulta of the two years 
taken togather, may ve of juterest. 

1. Tue amount of produce onder the varied conditions of the oxparjment 

2. ety offecta of long or abort periods of garthing-up, aud of not earthing 
up ara l. 

7 The consequens « of bending the haulms in the manuer recommended 
by Mr. Jonaen. | 
_ @ Tye resolte abtaived from plenting whole tubersand cut sete. 

t. ‘THe AGGHEGaTE FRopuog frow aii the rows of Recorderin (884 wis 
257 lbs. ; iu 1885,-264 Iba 8 ox, ; showing « decrease’ of & lbe,-S ome, in THUS, 
aod a total amount for the two yeurs of 512 Iba, Soma Tne correspond ing 
figures in the case of Adirandack are 455 lua 9 oza. in 1884, 434 lia, 12 og, 
in 1485, showing a decrease of 20 ibs. 13 oze.'in 1985, aud & total amount 
for the twa years of 893 lbs. § ors, Thus the actusl produce of alitha rowd 
of esoh variety waa ao oeariy alike in tye two years as to be all bat practically 
identical, On the whole, there was « decrease in 1884, in Bpite of the tubare 
heving been aligwed to remaju fouger in the ground than in 1894. This 
decrease may, perhaps, be accounted fer by the prolonged drought, but the 
close approzimation tm the amgauge of produse in the two youre respectively 
geomato affurd uu indication of tha succesa of the method eroployed ia 
carrying out the szporiments. 

2. Effeet of Exrthing-up on theamonnt of produce,~When the resnits 
ef thetwo years are combined it vomes ous eleariy (in the one of Recorder}, 
under aii conditions of growth, that the greatest weight of produce (irreapéo. 
tive of quality) was obtained from those sections whish wore earthed-nup fup 
the shortest time, Some of the largest tnvors wera met with in these peo. 
tivus, but wixed with a large wuwber of smaller tubers, while tneiz gouerul 
quality waa uneven aud relatively bad. 

The same general remarks do not, however, apply to Adirondack, which 

phowa more variation in thie reapeot, in which the largest, ne well as 
tbe beat and moet even tubers were frequently found in those sections which 
hed been earthed-up for the longest time. It may be suggested that the 
resulte obtaimed show the probabiluy chat the procesa of earthing-up differs 
in effacts materially in the case of differeut varieties of differant habit of 
growth, textura,&o, At auy rate, it may be useful to call attention to this 
subject with -« view tofu ares experiment, the ntre ao ag little of nothing 
is known of tho relative effect of earthing-up on different varieties, 
_ PoTaTOR GROWN WitdoG? Eantsive-up —Iu both years four “ control 
rows" were pianted, two of each Variety, tha ohj-ot being to afford a com- 
Parison..batwean the Jensiqn ayatem of moulding und the watural gouditicn 
of growth, in which no“ woulding™ at all ocoura.? 

The totai produce for the two years on row & (Recorder, whele), amounted 
to 100 lb. doze, an amount coitsidefabiy in excesa of the yield from any 
Of the moulded. rows of this variety (row 2, 48 ibs. 6 oxs,; row 8, 9rlbs. 13 
ozs) Ou row ll where cut tebers were planted, the yield for the sorre- 
apondiag period waa 87 Jos—aleo somewhat id excess of tha crope on the cor- 
respouding two rows aibjected to moulding row(l, 68 ibs. 1 o£.; and row 7, 80 
Iba.) The tubers on row 5 and row 11 were noted as touch mized in Rize, 
sowé of thoas ou row § being much coarser and inrger thanon the other rows 
of the game variety, while many others found lying on the surface wore green 
aud email. They bad alao been the subject of insect attack and injury by 
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* It may here be ovted that me epeclal rows of Recerder or Addrondack ware sat Tt and 
pavalied: ia the ordinary way. because for the immediate object of theas experiments such a 
DCUrsSs Was unnecessary the experimental rows belng contiguous to a large ares devoted ta the 
cultivation of numeroya kinds of Potatca in the usual wey a0 thet bad the appeared, 
amipla meéane of teatlng the effecte of the ordinary, am compared to the Jonsenien apstem would 
hare been afforded, 
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Of Adirondak left to itself tha total praduce of. the whoie tubers (row 6) 
for the twp yeara was 186 Ibs,—an amount greatly above tha quautity on 


the corresponding moulded rows (tow 4, 129 Ibs. ; row 10, 150 Ibs. 14 oze.), - 


luthe cwe ofthe cut aeta (row 12), the total amonut for the two yeare 
was about the same, viz, 182 Iba, 14 oz, aad algo largiy iu exceng of tb 
correspondiug moulded. rows (row 3, 113 loa, 5 o24.; and row 9, 128 ibs, 6 oz } 


The same remarka as to quality apply to the unmeulded rows of Adiroudack’ 


an ta those of Recorder. 


it ia olear then, that ander all cirounistances, the actual produce was 
greaterin the animoulded rows, but that, while some excellent tubera tay 
ba growiuin thig way, the general bulk 1 much mized, comprising numerous 
tubera wnfit for consumption, but whiab might possibly have some advan- 
tage {so far tha plant ia couserned) in point ef physical health over those 
mouided up. The small greau tuners, for instance {if not affected by 
diaeaae}, might furnish eronger plauta than those grown beneath the 
eurfuce, while thair noxivua favour might repel rather than attract predstory 
insects, &c. ow 

3. Tae AFFECT OF BENDING THE HatLis on oTHeEWwise.—In each your 
two rows of sach ¥.riety were aliowed to grow Without in'erference, while in 
other two rows of each variety the haulma ware at regular intervala of tire 
bent downwards, There was no opportuuity «fforded in either year of 
testing the value of this practice aa a preventive of diseaae, but the average 
ainount of produce in the two years from the erect and the bent tops 
Teapect:valy showa the effect of the check to growth ocossioned by tha 
hending. The average produce of the two years ou rows geven and eight 
(Recorder, erect tops) was 61) Ibe. G6 ozs., on rows oue aud two (bent tops) 76 
ibs, 2 oz, 

Tne correspoudlug fignres in the case of Adirondack are.139 ibs. 10° oza, 
for the unbent hauling (rows # and 10}, and 126 lbs. 1 on. for the produce of 
the bent tong (rows 3 and 4). | 

4. ‘Tan Evveor or ras Ewetorwest of Waoin Tosens of oF Cor Setv.— 
In tha Certtral rows, as before stated, the greatest weigut of produce of 
Recorder in both yeare was obtained from the whole tubers, the totals belug 
100 tha. 4 ogs. on row 6 (whole), and &7 Iba. on row 11 cot). 

In the case of Adirondack, the total prodace in tha onge of the whels 


tubers (row 6)— 1665 Ibe, showe only a slight excess over the yield from the © 


cut tubers (row [feeis2 fhe. 14 oz0.) In 1884 the produce from the ent 
tubers (95 54. 10 cosa) waa slightly in excess of tlaé from the whole tuberg. 


(91 Tbs, 4 oz4 ); in 1965. however, the balance is much iu favour of the whole 


tubers, ¢. ¢, 94 fb+, 12 ozs. a8 against 87 tha 4 oze, —. 
The whale tubera of Recorder subjected to moulding im various degrese, 
yielded in tha two years atotal erop of 176 fba. 8 ozs, 4. 4,91 The. 13 ons, 
fromm erect, and 84 Ths, @ ozs, frow bent tope, | 
The cut tubers of the same variety fur the same period snpplied 148.Bbw, 
1 oz. =80 The, frou the ereet, and 68 Fhe, 1 oz. from the bent tops, 
The whole tubers of Adirondack produced a yie.d of 279 


the bent heaulma. ; head 
The cut tubers of the same varlety yielded during two yeara a total of 241 
ead ofs,, Vis, 128 Ibe, Goss, from erect, and 113 Res. 3 oa, ftom beut 
haulms, | or wo 
In general terms it may be stated as a remit of these experiments thst (1) 
earthing-p produces & crop of more uniform and of superior quality, thoogé 
leaa in. actoal quaurity ; (2) that bending the haulma occasions a diminished 


yield ; (3) that a larger nggregate produce is derived frou plauting whole | 


tabera thay from the employment of cut seta. 


‘CULTURAL BOTANY. Be ORE 


The following observations by Professor Bessey were addressed to agri- 
culturista, but they epply more forcibly to gardeni ng,—Epitor, 


Permit me now to disques directly the question ‘‘What are the demands 


made by agrioultura upon the acieuce ef botany" ? 


Nomanclature and classification.—It demanda of i, a nomenclature and 
classifeation of the planta of the farm, inchiding uot ouly the cultivated 
planta but all those which, iuone way or another, sre of interest to the 
cultivator, I say it demands such a uomenclature aud classification, but 
how feria thiedémand bonoured 7 How much dovgs ordinary botany do in 
furnishing nomenclature and classification for Wheat, O.ta and Indian Corp : 
for Apples, Pears, Peaches and Cherries ; for our Roses, Geraniuing and 
Verbenusa—in faot, for all the planta which tmverun into many varieties f 
What the atudent learna ng to a specitien of wirent, for example, ia that ite 
name ig Tritisum vulgare, and that it 1 a member of the order Gramines. In 
tha proper botany of the schools there ia absolutely nothing further furuished 
ag to nomenclature, and tittle more as to classification, It is ibe same 
with Indian Corn, Tue student may havein hand Pop-ooni, dweet-corn, 
Flint-oora, Denut-core, aud even Pask-corn, and yet the science of botany 
gives him but oue vame—each ona iq ticketed “Zea maye, of the order 
Gramines. So it is with every other cultivated plaus. 7 

Now, [ ask, is this an adequate uomenoclature ? Je it, in faet, worth our 
while to study botany if this is all it can do for agricultura ? I put my 
query in thia’ form becaues some people still hold that the supplying of a 
vomenclature aud classification is the great purpose of botanical atudy in so 
far as itis related to agriculture. 

T hold that is is the duty of the botanists. to furnish a classification and.a 
nomenclatire to agriculture, aud | jouk with great juterest: upun the efforts 
which have been wade by botauiets here aud tuere to olaesify aud name the 





slugs and miltipedes to a much greater extent than tha tabors in other rows, - 


. in the two | 
years, of which 150- tha, 14 oxe. were yielded ‘by the erett, und 129 Ibe. by 
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caltientore of the date, Phenix. Snityiitecn: be brawght the flowers from the 
male plants aud attached them te the fruit-begring traep, that- the produge 
Wight attain matyrity, Yetit was nos til| i787 that any great improyemouts 
bad bean effected iu varieties of fruit and vegetables. In that year, 
Thomas Andrew Knight, President of the Royal Horticnltursl Socieby of Keg: 
lqnd, sommepond bis experimonts,in bybridiastiqn, whigh he evried on un 
interruptedly for forty yeare,aince which time tha general appoarangs of our 
cultivated plants has very mauch ohanged. Jt matters vot whether wa look 
to the useful or to the ornamentaldepartment of the vagetable kingdom—at 
the beautiful fowers that adoro our gardens and add a charm to oor daily 
lives; or to the more useful, the frpiie and vegetables that supply our wants. 
Tn pach depgritment is the thought aud akill of man appareyt, as yoar by your 
new forsna of beagty are added to our already large list of flowers, and new 
and improved varietion to cur atock of fruits and regetablen, For years 
pret both the Queensland Acclinatisation, Sogiety aqd the officera of the 
Brisbane Botauio Gardens have searohed the world for fruits gud plants of 
goonomic value; and with gregt success aa the gardens and orahards through- 
out the colony téatify. But here the matter has euded ; ; with the exception 
of ous solitary instance—so far as I am aware-—-no Sedeacour has been made 
to improve such planta by rising indigenous hybrids, for it.ia oyly by such 
means that plants can be reaity acqlimatised. Some ane hea truiy said 
that planta like men thrive best ou their natve soil. Theona exception to 
which I referced ia that of our president, Dr, Baucroft, who has sucoeede,; 
ik raising a new and indigenous variety of grape hy hybridiaing or crossing 
the Isabst with the Sweetwater, the former being the mother and the Sweet. 
wator the father of the uew variety. This wag done aa an experiment, aod 
no great result could be expected of it. Taq havaraised o really improved snd 
juvaivable hybrid [ would have euggésted the crossing of the Muskat of 
Alexauderia with Isabel, This cross would probably result ine diatiugt 
break lo our varieties of grapes, ayd by such means we might ohtsin a by- 
brid pusnening the hardness and produotiveyese of the [eg x9] with the. large 
aud delicious fruit of the Muscat, 

" ‘Phe art of practical hybridagtiog ia very simple in iteglf, but it is ebhaclytely 
heosssary for the operator to have a knowiedge of the various perta of the 
Ylower, and eapociaily of the fgnctiqus of the organg of fructification, A 
typloal perfectly formed dower iq composed of g cals, goralia, stamaus, ang 
piatil. It ia with the two latter esseutial organs that the hybridjat has to 
deal. ‘The pigtil ia the centrat orgau of the flower gad iq divided inte thrive 
parts, the ovary, style, sud stigma. The: ovary is that part, of the piatil which 
is to contain the future seed. The stigma ia the mojgt, apyngy qurface dea 


tined to receive the pollen -gtsius by which the oyules are feptiload, and the. 


style ja the colugin supporting the atigus, through whioh the pqlen-tubss 
‘pass to the ovary. A efemen cousiste of a stalk galled g filainant apd the 
anther containing the pollen-graing. [ft is by gouveying the polien-grains 
from the anthers of the flowers of one distinct apecioa or variety tu the 
ttigma of the Hower of auother species or Varlely that the practics] process 
of hybridsation is effected. Hybridaation ia cue of the most interesting «ie. 
partments iu the whole ficid of horticulture, and one which from its aim plicity 
oa be carried toa succcaeful i issue ‘by anyone especially after having once 
seau the operation performed. Morning and oe iu fine weather, are 
the best times for effecting the process, — : 


Tt will ba wall to gianee for » moment at what other countries hava effact- 
ed by bybridigation, ‘Yske Amesioa, as an oxample, and where Amorics baa 
Jed surely Australia can follog, gnq@ iv hor turn raise hybrid fruit of her own 
butter adapted to der climate than imporied kinds, 

Amerios in tha early days of hen history did exactly as we are doing, that 
in introduced all her fruits from the Od World, with various results, ‘Phe 
apple as iatroduped from Europe woukKd not thrive, neither is ft judigenous 
to America, and early writers aay that nearly ali the varieties had degenerut. 
ed to, the normal, aiate of “grabs.” As soon, however, as Knight had pro- 
aguleated, hie theory of crossing aud hy britiaing, through the agency of the 
Boyal Horticultural Society, the Americaus, ever foady at grasping improved 
ideas, at ouce comumenced experiments in rising new varictics of applea by 
Tpcang of artificiel hybridiaation, The rewalt is that -at the prasent ‘day 
America ha the finest collection of apples of any country in the world, and 
these ail raised gn hecogn aul, Bo Incal ace many of thease varieties, that 
they will uut thcive gut of the State in which 


se 


they were raised. As with 


apples a0 with grapes. The early Amerioan colonists crossed the ftaroaean 
Tutigtion with the native grapos Vitis labrasez, Thig latter unfortunately 
givon to all fhe American varieties a alightly foxy" flavour, but it algo 
givea them astrang constitution and large productive powers, and California 
in to-day reapiug the beneflt of the exertions of her early sattlera, in both 
grapaq end appleg. To improve our qwo grape I thiuk we could pot do bat- 
ter thau follow the azample of America, and croag the dest Europeau or 
American yarietiog with ono of our native kinds, a8 a basiq for further hybride. 
I berg bean informed by soverni gentlemen that there is growing around 
Coaktown aye of the (nberous rooted varieties of grape. I have never seeg 
this plant, but [ rery much wish to de so, for if it is only half an good ag 
the description givep me—which Ihave no reason to doubt—hore is the 
very thing to our hands:« plant with a fleshy taberaus root, and copse- 
quently capable of withstanding any smouut of drought, nature having 
adapted it to the position it occupies, and from which an endless varjety 
of Australian hybrids might be raised perfectly auited to our climete. 

I am quite aware thet there have beeuyin the past tens of thousands of 
chance seediing fruits ayob af oranges and ‘peaghes raised ia this colony, yet 
wa never gets peach equel to the original varieties as grown in Europe, in 
consuquence of all the European kinde degeuerating when imported here. 
The cause of the lack of improrement in theses seedlings ig that they have 
been, raised from seed produced from flowera left to fertilise themasl yes, or 
to chance fertilisation by iuseot agoucy instead of by judicious hybridisation. 

Hybridisat‘on aud crass breeding of planta have now become a acience of 
whioh the results in either fruit er flowera are made an almost absolute cary 
tainty, The bybridist should have a clear couception of what he wishas to 
obtain, and then operate on the two varie'ies possessing the desired quatitics 
that ha wishes t2 cencentratein one, ‘For iuatsnee, take two varieties of 
orangea or peaches asthe case may be, . One is a very hardy aud productive 
variety that can bo always depended op for a crop, bat itn fruit is of inferior 
quality. Another variety may be of weakly constintion and ashy bearer, 
but isa fruit Is superb, and we think if the rebust hardy variety would only 
prodnoa fruit equal to the weakiy kiad what 4 graud thing it would be, 
That oan never be ; but there is np reason why a hybrid shonld not be rais- 
ed, a distinct orosa between the two, combining the hardiness and productive 
nega pf the one with the superiar quality ef the ether, To sesamplish thie, 
flowers of the robust variety should be fertilieed with pollen from the Sowers 
of the weaker kind, thus meking the strong-conatitutiened plant the seed 
ba ser, If thia were properly earried aut the yeault would ba a cortainty : the 
bybrid seodiing possessing the etrangth af the mother plant with high quali. 
ties of tha male parent. Itis rare that the progeny af two distinct varieties 
represent the pareuta in a poyfectly intarmediate degree, but the general 
habit is usualy that of the mother ar seed. hearing parent, No absolute 
pineiple cag be Liki duwn on this point,but aa a.rule the atrongont comstity- 
tien shoul) be made the seed bearer, Dropping from tha uesfal te the 
ornqmentel, there ia another wide field open to the labours of the bybridiay, 
‘There is pot a flower of auy atandard growing iu aur gardens that has not 
been wore or fe civilised or improved by thia art. All our kybrid perpe- 
bua} roses originated in a erose between Rosa damascena and the perpatual 
chanenig, und from thia group all our bybrid Noisettea and Ten and scented 
roaeq ave been raised, Again, it ia now difficult to realize that one-ef the 
commonest and shawiest fowera grown hare (ihe gersninm) is the reenit af a 
siwple craea af a variety growing wild in & Afrio, with the amalldawered 
and sweetly-scented fuliaged G, cifriedora. But so it is, aud atl! new 
vuristiaaare being added—the resuit of agtificial fertilisation. It haa long 
been considered an undenisble fact, that distinct epecies will not oross. It 
has always bees eteck argument that no ome hae ever yet succeeded in 
crossing tho spite with pear: the gooseberry with tha current ; oF the 
raspberry with fhe etrawharry. Last season thie fallacy was ewept awey by 
Mr. Gulverwall (@ardanare’ CAronsle Voi. ZIX., No. 400), wha aneceeded fu 
crowing the gooseberry with the black ourrant and raised seedlings the 
reault of ¢he croee; and also in raiging by bride from eroseing the girawberry 


“with the raspberry, The saocesses have opeuad up ta scientists a vinde of 


uniiimited possabilities, and the full affects of whick on our orchards aud 
garloye it ieinpcasible at present to anticipate. Planter and Farmer. 
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THE POTATO EXPERIMENTS AT OHISWICKE. 


The follawing summary of resulta of experiments made at Chiawipk In 
1884.und 1885, for the purpose of testing the efficacy of the system of 
“eurthing-up” alivocated by Mr. Jensen, waa read by D:, Magters, on bebalf 
of tha sub-committees appeluted to carry out the experimeuts, at the lagt 
meeting of the acienrific committee of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
the &h December :-= 

The experimetita made at Chiawick for the purpose of testing the value of 
the Jensonian plan of mouliing Potatos ag a proventive of the potato disease 
were carried out in the present, year ig essentially the same manuer as in 
the preceding year. A few elight modifications were adopted to fucilitate 
the making of the record, and the tubers were placed at rather wider distances, 
the rows being now 4 ft apart, bat thes changes did not iu any way interfere 
with the fair comparison of the reaults of the two years, the womber of 
plants in each row being the same. The chief diffarenoss in 1686 coypisted 
iu the longer tine the Potatoa were lofts inthe ground. Thuein 1885 the 
Jongest duration of woulding wag 116 days on seotion i, of exch row, AB 
contrasted with 83 days in 1884. The abortest moulding period in 1895 on 
Bection v. waa 62 days aa compared with 27 daya in 1884. The Potatos ware 
examined on March Slat by. the committee pravions to planting, and all 
dise-sed and “ suepiciona” tubera eluuinated. During growth they were 
inspected nt stated tntervale, and their condition noted. The season wae for 
the woet part warm and unusoglly dry end no appearance of disease was 
noticed at any time on tiie baulms, Ou the 10th of October, the weather for 
poms daya previously having been wet, the tubers were lifted and earafully 
eXamined by Mr. Siirey Hinberd, Dr. Masters, and Mr. Barron, “Teo 
uomistakeably disexsed tubers wera noted during the uplifting on row 3 
( Adirendak), aud three ou row 2 (ltecorder), Others that appeared guapigions 
were acut ta Mr. Qeorge Muiray, who after adopting appropriate mathoda 
of cultivating the fuugus, reports that only cue wan reall ¥ disgased, It 
auould be reuerked that tue peouliet red apote in the aunetanes of anme 
of the tuvers uoted the previous year were uot observed at al |, though 
caretuil iooked for, 
| Aa the immediate object of tha experiments hag again failed in ita fulfil- 
Ment, owmng to the sight development of the fungus, a detailed report acems 
Unnecessary, though the decuments are at hand for preparing ic if thoughe 
desirable. 4 few general remarks, based on the resulta of the two yoars 
taken together, may ve of iuterest. 

i, Jue amount of produce andar the varied conditions of the. eXperiment 

2. ies effects of long or short paricds of sarthing-up, aud of not earthing 
up ata li. : 

PS. The cousequeno 6 of bending the hanims in the manuer recommended 
by Mr. Jeusen, : : 

. & Tye resulte obtained from planting whole tubers and cut sets, 

t. ‘Tag Acareoate Puopuos from ai the rows of Becorderin 1984 was 
257 ibs. ; in 1885,-254 Ibs. 8 oze,; showing « decrease’ of ¥ lbe.-8 om, in TR85, 
and « tute] amonut for the two yeare of 512 lbs, Boze, Te correspond ing 
figures in the case of Adirondack ura 455 ing 9 oz8. in 1884, 434 Lia, 12 ozs, 
in 1#d6, showing a decrease of 20 ibs, 13 ozs.'in 1886, and’ & total amount 
for the two yeare of 89) Ibs: 5 cea, Thue the actual produce of allthe rows 
of euch variety was so nearly alike in the two years as bo be all but practically 
idetical, On the woole, there was « decrease in L885, in epitea of the tubers 
baving been ahowed fo remain Jouger in the ground than inp 1884. This 
decrease may, perhupa, be accounted for by the prolonged drought, but the 
close approsimation iu the amquuta of produce in the two yeura reapectively 
seomato affurd au iudication of tha success of the method employed in 
carrying out the experiments, 

2. Effect of Eurthing-up on theamonut of produce,—When the resnite 
ef thotwo yeara are combined it poures ont ¢loariy (in the onse of Recorder} 
under ail conditions of yrowth, that the greatest: weight of prodace (irreapso. 
tive of quality) was obtained from those sectiona which were earthed—ap for 
fhe shorteat time, Some of the largeat tubers wera met with tn theese Bec, 
tious, but mized with a Jarge wuwber of amaller tubers, while tneir goueral 
quality was uneven aud relatively bad, | ' aa 

The same general remarks do uot, however, apply to Adirondack, which 
shuws more variation in thie respect, snd ia which the largest, as well as 
the beat and most even tubers were frequently found in those sections which 
had been earthed«up for the longest time. It may be enggested that the 
resulta obtained show.the probabiliy that the procesa of aarthing-up differs 
In effects materiglly in the case of differait varieties of different habit of 
growth, textare,&o. At auy faté, it may be useful to call attention to this 
subject with « view tofu are experiment, the ofits av ag little or nothing 
ig Known of the relative effeat of sarthing-up ou different varieties, 
| Potaros aaowa wWitsouT Easraine-cp —Iu bowh yeara four “ control 
rows” were pianted, two of each Variety, the objuet bei ng to afford a eom= 
parison..beatween the Janaiagu ayastem uf mowding und. the patural oouditice 
of growth, in which no“ mouiding” at all occurs.® 

The tota: produce for the two years un row 5 (Recorder, who'e), amounted 
to uu ib. 4 ozs, at amoant ‘cotisiderably in excesa of the yield from any 
Of the moulded.rows of thie vurioty (row 2, 48 The. & oz; row 8, 9t lbs. 18 
ozs) Ou row li where cut .tebers ware planted, the yield for the correa- 
apondiag péried was 87 lbe—aleo aomewhat in excess of the crops ou the cor- 
Tespouding twe rows subjected to moulding row#(1, 68 Lbe. l.oz.; and row 7, 80 
Ibe.) The tubers on row 5 and row 11 were noted as much mized in size, 
aowe of thoas ou row & being much coarser and larger than.en the other rows 
of the same variety, wile mauy others found iving on the surface wore groon 
aud small. They had alec been the aubject of insect attack and injury by 


* [Tt may bere be noted that oo special rows of Recorder or Adirondack were set apart sod 
moulded in the ordinary way. because for the immediate object of these experiments auch « 
COUrAa Waa tnnecesaary the experimogtal rows being contiguows to a large ares daroted to the 
cultivation of numeroge kinds of Potatoes in the udoal way ag that had the disease appeared. 
ample meana of testing the effects of the ordinary, a compared to the Jensenian syetorn would 
hare been afforded, 
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aluga und miltipedes to a much greater extent than the tubers in other rows. - 


OF Adirondak iaft to itgelf she total pruduae ofthe whole tubera (row 6) 
for the two years was 186 Tba,—an amount greatly above the quautity on 
the corresponding moulded rows (row 4, 129 tbs. ; 
lo the case of the cut seta (row 12), 
was abont the same, viz, 192 Ibe, 14 oza,, and algo Jargly in excess of th 
corresponding moulded. rows (row 3, 113 low, 6 ozs.; and row 8, 128 tba, 6 ozs ) 
The same remarks as to quality apply to the unmoulded rows of Adirondack” 
agto thoseof Recorder. : 


[tig clear then, that oder all circnmatances, therotuat produces was 
greater in the unimouiled rowe, but thit, while aome excellent tubers nay 
be grown in this way, tha pence! bulk 1a much mixed, comprising numerous 
tubera unfit for consumption, buat which might possibly hava some advan 
tage (a0 far the plant is concerned) iu pointef physical health over those 
moukied -up. ‘The small green tuvers, for inatance (if not affected by 
disease}, night furnish wronger plauts thaw those grown beneath the 
surface, while their noxivus flavour might repel rather then attract predatory 
insects, &o, 

3. Ts BFFECT OF BENDING THE HavLMs OR OTHERWIGE.—In each yaar 


two rowg of sach viriety werg allowed to grow Without in'erferenoe, while in 


other two rows of each variety the haulma were at regular intervals of time 
bert downwards, Thera wag: no opportanity ufferded in aither yoar of 
testing the value of this practice as a preventive of disease, but the average 
amount of produge inthe two years from the erect and the bent tops 
respect'vely slows the effect of the check to growth occasioned by a 
banding. The averages produce of the two years ou rows geven and eight 
(Recorder, erect tops) was @i the. 6 oxe., on rows ove aud two (bent tope) 78 
Iba, 2 oz, = 

Tie corraspoodiug figures in the case of Adirondack ara: 139 be. 10° oss, 
for tha unbent hauiune (rows 9 and 10), and 196 lbs, 1 os. for the produce of 
the bent tong (rows 3 and 4}, 7 


4. Tag Errgor of tas Expioraest of Wao Tusens on oF Cur ste. 


Inthe Central rowa, as before stated, the greatest weight of produce of 
Recorder in both years was obtained from the whole tubers, 
100 lbs. 4 ogs. on tow § (whole), and 87 Ibs. ou row LI (out). 
In the case of Adirondack, the total prodace iu tha onea of ths whole 
tubers (row 6) 18 lbs, shows only a slight excess over the sield from the 
anttubera (row §%e0182 fae. 14 ons.) in 1684 the produce from the ent 
tubers (95 Th«, 10 oza) was slightly in exoesa of that from the whole tuberq 
(9! ibs. 4 oz); in 1985. however, the balance is much in favour of the whole 
tubers, i. 6,94 f+, 12 07g, aa againat 87 Poo 4 one. a, 
‘The whole tebers of Recorder subjected to moulding in various degrees, 
yleldedin the two years atotal erop of 176 ths. 3 ozs, i. 6,91 tbs, 13 on, 
fromm erect, and 84 fhe @ ozs, from bent tops, ck 


the totals being 


row 10, 150 Ibs. 14 ozw.). - 
the total amount for tha teo yeure - 


The cut tuiers of the same variety fur the same period anpplied 148. Be. | 


1 oz. = 80 Ths. from the ereet, and 68 Ibs, 1 oz. from the bent taps, 
The whele tubers of Adirondack produced a yie.d of 279 


gs. in tha two 


years, of which 150-tha 1¢ oa. were yieldetl ‘by the eredt, aud 199 tbe, by 


the bent haulma. . a _e oer 

The ont tubers of the same variety yielded during two yearn a total of 241 
Ibe. 2 o24,, vis, 128 Tbs. G ozs, from drect, and 113 ibs. S ozs, fiom bet 
hanlima. : . ss es, & moe ee 

Ju general terms it may be stated ag a result of these experiments thet (1} 
earthing-up prodices a crop of more uniforin and of auperior quality, though 
ldaa in actaal quaurity ; (8) that bending the haulma occasions a diminished 
yield ; (3) that q larger aggregate produce ie derived freus plauting whole 
tabera thay frou the employment of cut seta, : 





CULTURAL BOTANY. rat ae oe 


The follewing observations by Professor Bassey were addressed to agri- 
culturisie, but they apply more forcibly to gardening.—Eptror, 

Permit me oow to discuss dirsotly the question -* What are the demands 
made by agriqulture upou the acienca ef botany” ? 


Nomenciature and elassification.—It demands of i: a nomeuclatura and 
classification of the planta of the farm, including not ouly the cultivated 
plants bot all those which, in one way or another, are of interest to the 
cultivator. I say it demande such a uomenclature aud olagsification, but 
how far is thie démand honoured ? How mach does ordtuary botany de in 
furnishing nomenclatare and olaasifiention for Wheat, Oita and Indian Gorn ; 
for Apples, Pears, Peaches and Cherries ; for our Roses, Geraniums apd 
Verbenns—in fsot, for ali the planta which lave run iuto mauy varieties ? 


What the student learns ag to a apecition of whteut, for example, is thati | 


name is Trititum vulgare, and that it te a member of the order Graminem. In 
the proper botany of the schools there is absolutely nothing further furvished 
as to nomenclature, aud little more as to classification. It is ihe Baie 
with Indian Corn. Tne atudant may have in band Pop-oori, Sweetcorn, 
Flint-oorn, Deut-corn, and sven Pusk-corn, and yet the science of botany 
gives him but one uame—each one is tisketed "Zea maya, of the order 
Graminem, 8o it is with every other cultivated plant. 

Now, | ask, is: this an adequate uomenclaturs 7 Is it, In fact, worth our 
while to study botany if this ie all it oando for agriculture? FE put my 
query in this form because some people still hold that the auppl ying of « 
ponenciature aud classification is the great purpose of botanical study in ao 
far aa it ie related to agriculture, | 

F bold that it is the duty of the hotaniets. to furaiah a olegsification anda 
Hormeuclatire to agriculture, and | iouk with great interest upon the efforts 
Which have beeu wade by botsuists here wud tuers to olausify aud uswe the 
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varieties of some of the cultivated plants, The attempt by Professor Beal 
to classify the Apples by taking into account the floral characters, and the 
later attempt by Dr Sturtevant to work ont a classification of Indian corn, 
are efforta in the right direction. [tis said by some that the cousiderntion 
of onltivated plants lies outaide of the demain of botany. But. if botany 
is the acience of planta, how cau a plant ever, by any amonnt of variation, 
pass beyond ita domain? Who shail say that sclenc- must stop at thig or 
that line? Can the mere accident of modification through cultivation take & 
plant outof the botauist’s jurisdiction. when modification through what 
we term natural agenciea doesnot ? All plants, inal] states and under J] 
conditions, should legitimately be inoluded within the domain of botany. 

Vegetable fhysiclogy.—Agnculture demaude of botany a knowledge af 
the physiology of the planta of the farm. [t demands firet of all, that 
science shall throw light upon the processes of growth and vutrition, 
Evary question concerned with the taking of food by the plant, tha me- 
thod of using it, its effect upon the stew, leaf, aud frint mast be answered 
by botany, if it is to command the respect of the practical men of the 
agricultural world A great part of the succeas of the agriculturiet ia de- 
pendent ppou the perfect growth and nutrition of the plants he cultivates, 
And his success ja grester the more clos-ly be is enabled to bring about aud 
maiutain those conditions if he does not know them. And bow van be koow 
them if the very science which professes to juolude the atudy of all planta 
can give him no aid? 

Any presentation of botany which leawes out a full diacuesion of. the 
growth and nutrition of plants, in so far faile of being useful to the agricul- 
turist. 

Thea there is the whole anbjact of repraduction, which is of great impor- 
tance and value to the agriculturiat in theae daye when our agricultural 
literature ia filled with discnsgiona apon fertilization, cross-breeding, heradity 
&c. Botany most present these topics with as much of clearness ap poasil o, 
Every full conrae of study in botany should include a particular di-aussion 
of tha mech:niam of fertilization in ita widest sense. Modern agriculture 
demands gatiafuctory anewera to the questions—How are the enitive: ad 
planta naturally fertilize! ? How can their fertilization be controlied ? 
How crn cross.fertilization be affected 1 What are the Jaws of hybridisarton 7 
In bow many ingtancea cau the teacher of botauy give 4 reply to theses 
questions? [ fear that the pyriculturiat in quest of knowledge upon those 
botanical points will have to tura sadly uway from wost of the lecture 
rooma and botanical laboratoriea of our colieges, So too, the discueaion of 
everything pertaining to the germination of seeds falls proper 7 within the 
domain of botany. There are few things more important than that of ger- 
mination; but, excepting a short and snmmoary diseyussioun—aud withal a 
very general ona—-but little attention is given to the subject in ordinary 
courses of atudy in colleges. 

Last under this head [ would call attention to the need of a stndy and 
diacuasion of the physiology of the cultivation and improvement of planta, 
What is it that takea place in the etructure of a plant when we bring it 
under cultivation? What are the différences batween wild plants atid the 
game plants ander domestication? How do the changes dus ta cultivation 
arise? What Inwa control these changes? Is there « limit to theae 
changes? These area few of the questiona which agriculture ia asking 
of botany, but which, alas, are not as yet satisfactorily answWored. 

Vegetable Pathology. In the third place, agriculture demania of botany a 
inoeiaies of the pathology of vegetation, It ia not enough that the normal 
action of all parta of the plant should be understood, the abnormal and 
disensad actions must also be considered. Unfertuuatelythe world ia fall 
of accidents, of noisome gases, of poisonona liquids, of freezing or seorching 
temperatures, of harmful insects and of destructive fung). The plaut which 
ig more or leas affected hy one or all of these ia not the normal plaat of the 
vegetable phygiologiat. The vegetable patholagiat must build hig science 
upon that of his fellow-worker in vegetasle physiology, and the resulta of 
the labour of both must be nid before inodern agricuitare for ita use. That 
botany which hopes to satis fy the demande of the advanced agriculturist of 
to-day must include a knowledge of pathology.—Crantes EF. Br-aty. 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It is o wallknown fact that many kinds of Vegetables ara cultivated in 
America to a much higher degree of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, and foremost amongst these must be placed Cabbages oud 
Tomatoes. 


We have just received a trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties of the above from the calebrated sset grower Mr. J. J. O. 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early ordets arg 
solicited as the supply is limited. The descriptions given are those of the 
raiser. 


_ CABBAGES. : 


The Stone-mason Cabbage.—Thie cabbage is distinguished for its 
reliability for heading, the size, hardiness and quality of the heads, Un- | 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a market 
rable head ; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds 
ee on the soil and cultivation. —Price per pkt, As, 0-8; per og 

a. 1-8, : 


Marblehead Mammoth Osbbage.—This is, without doubt, tha 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the result of ex- 
treme high culture. I have had heads, when stripped of all waste leaves, 


that could not be got into a two bushel basket, having a diameter two 


inches greater! In former circular I quoted from persona residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and also in the Canadas, East and Weat, 
exprgssing their great vatisfaction with the Stone-Mason and the Marble- 
head Mammoth Cabbages, in their great reliability for heading, the size, 
aweetness and tenderness of the heads, They had auccaeded in growing 
the Mammoth to the weightof thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
instances upwards of ninety pounds. 


In a competition held last season in America, the first prize Cabbage of 
this variety weighed ninety-two pounds.-~Prica per pkt. Aa. 0-8 ; por oz. 
Ra. 1-8. 

The Warren Cabbage.—A variety of recent introduction ; it makes 
a head deep, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. 1n reliability for heading no Cabbage surpasses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the lieads average 10 to 12 inches in diameter. 


In the competition above referrad to, the first prize epecimen of this 
variety weighed seventy-five pounds.— Price per pkt. As. 8 ; per og. Ha. 1-8 


TOMATOES 


Tomato, “The Favorite.”—Thia variety possesses several advantages 
over any other, it is emoother than tha “ Parngon,” and never hotlow 
late in the season. Does not orack after ripening like the “ Acme,” is of 
a darker rel than the “ Perfeotion,” and is larger than either ; it hag very 
few seeds, is ripe all through at once, and ia very prodactive.—~ Price per 
packet Ag. 8 ; per oz. Ra, 2. 


Tomato. “ Canada Victor.”--A symmetrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it hag no green left round the stem (a great fanit with many 
kinds otherwise good.} Itis hasvy, fall mested and rich, between round 
and oral in shapa, and red in colour; it will be found to excel most varie- 
ties in thatmost desirable charactoristic,—in earlineaa in ripening the 
grent balk of the crop,—Prica per packet As. § ; per oz, Re, 2, 


Yellow Victor.—A beautiful medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almost perfection in shape, a great improvement on “ Greengage 
and other yellow varieties—-Prica per packet As. 8; per oz, Rs. 2. 


Tomato, New Red ee new very large, round, solid 
variety, of brilliant colour and fine quality ; one of the largest varieties in 
cultivation.—Price per packet As. 8 ; per oz. Ra. 2. 


A collection of 1 packet ouch of the aboye seven varieties for Rupees 
Three ouly, or 1 oz, of each for Re. 10. 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORIST.S 


1, 8, 8 & 29 Tiljuliah Road, Caleutta, 
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SEED RAISING. 
LIGHT. 





It is generally believed that darkness assists germina- 
tion and that Jight retards it, but whether the presence or 
absence of light alone affects the germinative process 
either one way or the other has not yet been clearly 
shown. Various and numerous experiments bave been 
made to test whether theaction of light on germinating 
seeds is for their good, and the general conclusion 
thus arrived at appears to favour the view that it 
is not, If this were not so, it might be asked, 
why cover seeds with earth, orif fine, place them ina 


darkened position ? The answer to this question must be ' 


that seeds are covered, not so much to exclude light as to 
keep them untformly moist, and to prevent irregularities 
in teuperature. For all seeds sown out-of-doors we 
know that a covering of soil, varying in depth with the 
size of the seeds, is necessary, and the same is un- 
derstood to apply for seeds under glass, unless they be 
very small. Yet we know that-moisture, and a certain 
degree of heat along ‘with atmospheric influences, are 
sufficient to cause any seed to germinate, whether placed 
in darkness or in bnght light. 

Frequent proofs of this occur in the propagating de- 
partment at Kew, where, as it is stated above, many kinds 
of seeds are sown annually. In addition to this, the dis- 
cussion on the question of darkness for seeds, which took 
place: in' the horticultural papers some time ago, led to 
various experiments at Kew to test how far light affected 
the process of germination. Seeds were sown on the sur- 
face of soil on cocoanut fibre, and in water in a bell-glaas, 
and to prevent evaporation squares of glass were placed 
over the seeds in such a way as would admit sufficient air 
without excluding any light. The result of these ex- 
periments appeared to shew that heht did not prevent, 
nor appreciably interfere with, germination, the seeds 
starting into growth at about the same time as those 
which were coveredwith soil in the usual way. Before it 
ean be satisfactorily proved that these conclusions were 
safe more experiments will be necessary, but so far as we 
have gone the evidence gathered favours the opinion that 
light alone does not interfere with the germination of 
seeds. Every gardener knows how freely the smallest 
seeds will vegetate if sown on the surface of soil, 
covered with a pane of glass and placed on a shelf 
near the light; seeds of nice plants as Gloxinia, Gesnera, 
Primula, Calceolaria, Begonia, and Bertolonia are coin- 
monly sown.in this way. Orchids, too, are raised from 
seeds scattered upon the surface of living sphagnum moss, 
where darkness is cut of the question. If fine seeds are 
not injured by light. may we not conelude that larger 
ones are equally unaffected by it? Experiments lke the 
above prove that such is most probably the case. ! 
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As already stated, seeds are covered with soil to afford 
them the necessary moisture and warmth ;it is also ne- 
ceasary, at least in the case of large seeds, to enable the root 
to take firm hold of the soil by presenting an opposing force 
to the pressure of the root as it prolongs. itself and pushes 
ltg point into the ground. For these reasons, irrespective 
of the question of light, a covering of soils is beneficial to 
all but the smallest seeds. Various scales have been given 
of the different depths at which seeds of different size 
should be sown, but the best we can suggest, and the one 
found least likely to mislead, is that the thickness of the 
covering of soil for seeds should not exceed their 
own diameter. For seeds sown out-of-doors it is per- 
haps better to sow a Jittle deeper, for the sake of a 
proper degree of moisture and to prevent their being eaten 
by birds, &c. Under glass this rule can never be far 
wrong. Deep sowing is often unfavorable to germination 
rather because of the exclusion of a due amount of air, 
than through darkness or the absence of any other condi- 
tion. Numerous instances of this are not unfrequently 
recorded ; as, for instance, when land has been cleared of 
trees, or when the earth has been turned over to any 
depth, a new vegetation springs up, whichis often com- 
posed of plants unknown in the near neighbourhood of 
the newly-cleared land, and must therefore have sprung 
from seeds buried in the earth at too great a depth to per- 
mit vegetation. Seeds thus buried retain their vitality 
fora very long time, but on bringing them nearer the 
surface they generally germinate soon. 

Dr, Lindley mentions an instance of bow seeds of flax 
were covered by deep sowing. “The injuriousness of 
covering seed with too much earth arises leas from the 
superiucumbent pressure of the soil than from the ex- 
clusion of atmospheric air, which is quite indispensable 
to germiuation. The seed of the common Flax comes 
up at different periods according as it is planted in, 1, 2, 
or 3 inches depth of soil; if it bea sown 4 inches below 
the surface it will not come up at all, not that air does 
not penetrate to that depth in the soil, but the quantity 
ofair will very much depend on the looser or denser 
character of soil.” 


Solu. 


For all seeds of any size, and the vegetative power of 
which is strong and quick-acting, the soil most suitable 
is such asthe plants would thrive best in when large. 
It is always best to use a fiuely sifted soil, at least for 
delicate-rooted seedlings : for the smallest seed the mix- 
ture ought always to be sifted through a sieve with a 4 
inch mesh. Various mixtures have been proposed as 
suitable for ail seeds. Lindley suggests equal portions 
peat, loam and sand, and others advise all sand, and 
others prefer sandy loam. If what has already been 
stated be accepted, it will be seen that the plan here ad- 
vised is asafe one—viz., to use a mixture similar to 
what the plants would prefer, plus a larger quantity of 
sand. fit be borne in mind that the nature of the soil 
does not in any way affect the germination, provided 
it does not exclude essential conditions, it will be seen 
that the eoil most likely to satisfy the wants of the 
young plant as soon as it beging to search for its 
own food is that which it thrives in when strong, Mr. 
Anderson Henry, who was a most succeasful raiser of 
delicate seeds, preferred a compost of equal portiona of 
peat, loam and sand with a little pulverised jeaf-mould 
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added. It is, however, difficult to lay down a hard and 
fast rule in this matter, owing to the varying nature of 
different soils in different localities—what is good fora 
eartain plant in one place being unsuited to it in another. 
In this and sll other questions that concern the manage- 
ment of seedaa great deal must be left to the intelli- 
gence of the gardener, to whom, if the fundamental 
principles of germination are properly grasped, the special 
conditions essential to the welfare of seeds and seed- 
lings will readily suggest themselves. By first of all 
enquiring into the nature of the plants from which the 
seeds have heen obtained, and ascertaining the condi- 
tions under which they are known to thrive, the treat- 
ment necessary for their seeds may be soon arrived at. 





VITALITY oF SEEDs. 


With very few exceptions all seeds retain their germi- 
nating power for at least a year under ordinary conditions, 
and when placed in circumstances specially favourable 
they remain fresh for a very lengthened period. Several 
remarkable instances of this have already been mention- 
ed, but cases even more remarkable than these are record- 
ed. In the ground, when buried deeply, the length of 
time seeds will retain life is indefinite—according to 
some authorities, even unlimited. The accounts of 
seeds which had been taken from ancient Egyptian 
tombs germinating on being placed under favourable 
conditions, and other similar cases of an astonishing 
nature micht be mentioned. These are, however, of little 
or uo practical moment beyond showing us how wonder. 
fully tenacious of life is the tiny germ which lies enclosed 
in its often thin and delicate wrappers. How long a 
sped will remain good when placed under the conditions 
supplied in the seed-house, or when sown and treated for 
germination, is a question to which we may turn for more 
useful information, A seed when properly mature and 
kept dry in an even and suitable temperature will 
remain healthy for a more or iess lengthened period, ac- 
cording to whether it is oily or starchy, or whether it be- 
longs to the exalbuminous or the albuminous kinds. 
Oily seeds usually perish in a comparatively short time, 
so that it becomes necessary to sow them as soon as pos- 
sible after they are ripe; such seeds are those of Tea, 
Coffee, Camellia, Theobroma, Acorns, Brazil-nuts, Wal- 
nuts, &e. Seeds of a starchy nature are generaily much 
longer lived. It is, however, impossible to draw a lard 
and fast line between long-lived and short-lived seeds, as 
there are many conditions other than those we perceive, 
and often altogether beyond our control, which affect 
the vitality of seeds. Lindley says : “Seeds are probably 
possessed of different powers of life, some preserving 
their vital principle through centuries of time, while 
otbers have but an ephemeral existence under any 
circumstances. The reasons for this difference are un- 
known tous,” In the case of many of our most popular 
and long cultivated plants, however, we have data 
sufficient to enable us to perceive how long their 
seeds may be expected to remain capable of gerai- 
nating. The following list was prepared by the well 
known seed merchants, Vilmorin-Andneux & Co., uf 
Paris, and with it is incorporated a portion of a list print- 
ed in Burbridge’s Propagation and Improvement of 
Plants = 
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Average duration of the Germinating power of the Seads of acme 
cultivated Planta, 


Years. Years. 
ACRCIA a many | Lentil suk ner § 
Alder Mee Ej Lettuee ie F 5 
Amaranth wad sai § | Maize ae 2 
Atgelica rrr a5 1 Mallow hk en 5 
Anire ia: nee 53 | Marjoram an a Y} 
Artichoke : § | Melon aya es 5 
Aster, China os i | Mustard ‘eg ius 6 
Asparagua ‘ 4/Nasturtiem ... ave 5 
Halaam TUAanF Onion Pry) rag 9 
Bazil ous 6 | Parsley “se 3 
Reans. Broad ... igi G| Parsnip 5 
Beans, Kidney TT) ar) 3 | Pena FF i—s, 
Beetroot aes moe 6 | Potato ae 4 
Borage 5 Parelans r+? 8 
Beret PTT] 2 liadigh te 6 
Cabbage §) Ramvpion si 6 
Capsicum 4) Rhobarb rea ‘ t 
Caraway 2) Rocket wee : , 
Cardoon 7) Rosemary _ : 4 
Carrot 4 Salaify at ‘ 3 
Chervil ae ea 2 ante se 2 
Puberoua, COTHOTGTR ass és 
Chicory Si g | Seakale ; 8 
Corn Salad sw - 5 ; Sorrell se z 
Crese ae mr 5 Spinach oes we 6 
Oncumber 5 | Strawberry +n a 
Ege-plant von q | Thyme ?—i 
Eudive os 9 Tomato +k 5 
Leck a q | Turnip = 5 


The above table does not profess to give in every case 
the longest time possible for the seeds to remain good, but 
only the average time during which, under the conditions 
supplied in an ordinary seed-room, they might be expected 
to retain their power to vegetate. Cabbave seeds have 
been known to germinate after five years. As above 
stated, the conditions which affect the duration of life in 
seeds are too often beyond control, or altogether hidden 
from us. 

It has been already pointed out that under certain con- 
ditions some seeds will remain dormant in the ground for 
a long time without losing their vatality ; in like manner 
seeds will sometimes lie for years without commencing to 
grow, even when the conditions under which they are 
placed are what we consider favourable to germination. 
Lindley mentions various instances of this; all tending to 
show how necessary it is to have patience in the manuge- 
ment of seeds, and more especially when the age of 
seeds is unknown. Old seeds always germinate more 
slowly than young ones; the hardening of the testa 
or seed-coats through long exposure, no doubt, accounting 
to some extent for their tardiness in starting, By steeping 
in warm water or by removing the outer shell from seeds, 
germination, as shown above, is much forwarded. Fruits 
of Hawthorns, Hollies, Birch, and other hardy berry- 
bearing trees, are generally subjected to a softening pro- 
‘cess before their seeds are sown. This process is what is 
termed the “ rot-heap,” and is managed as follows :—The 
fruits are gathered in the autumn as soon as ripe, and are 
thrown in heaps. A quantity of sand, ashes, or lirht soil 
is mixed up with them by frequently turning them ; they 
are then buried in a pit, or placed in heaps and covered 
with turf, where they remain till the following spring. 

‘The whole is then prepared for sowing by partly drying 
and then sifting. In this manner the seeds are separated, 

whilst the warmth and moisture in which they were stored 
through the winter has softened the hard shell of the 
seeds, and, no doubt, has excited the gerininative process 

seeds of plants belonging to the Ranunculus and 
Primrose families sometimes remain in the ground for 
several years without moving. Mr. Anderson Henry 
states that some seeds of Ranunculus Lyalli, the Shep- 


herd’s Lily, shown by him in 1878, did not germinate till 
1881, and in the case of seeds of a second species of Ra- 
nunculus, germination took place four years and a half 
afterwards, The same extraordinary slowness has often 
been observed in seeds sown at Kew. How far this slow- 
ness fo vegetate may be considered as natural to the plants, 
or whether it 1s due to some untoward influence to which 
the seeds had been subjected, is not very clear. Seeds of 
Ranunculus Lyalli vegetated in about eleven months at 
Kew. [ suspect that with most of those plants the seeds 
of which usually remain in the soil a long time before 
growing, it would be better to sow the seeds immediately 
on their becoming ripe. Mr. A. Henry found Primula 
Japonica and Gentians slow to pha pre but when the 
seeds of these plants are gathered and sown as soon as ripe, 
they generally germinate in a few weeks. Itis said that. 
Colchicum-seeds generally take over two years to start into 
growth. It is always best to select the laryest and heavi- 
est seeds in all cases where robustness of growth is the 
first aim, smaller seeds being slower to get away, and 
containing less vital force than larger ones of the same 
kind. It is also supposed that large seeds retain life for a 
longer time than smaller ones do. 


W, Watson. 








Goditerinl Hotes, 








Corron-step meal is used as an efficient fertilizer for fruits in 
Florida, especially ou the pine-apple, 





AN ocasional application of soot into which has been mixed a 
apoonful of sulphur, will be found beneficial as an insecticide for 
flowering plants, 





THe Gas Piant, Dicramnus Fraxingita.—The American 
Agrieuliurist notes that any one may note the. gas-produciug 
emanations from this plant by lighting a match under it at night, 
It is one of the most beautiful of hardy herbaceous plants, inde- 
pendently of this interesting character, and easily grown. 


2ST, 


FLORIDA now produces nearly all of the tropical and eub-tropical 
fruits to some extent; lime, pine-apple, cocoanut, buanara, guava 
lemon, orange, mango, auonas, (pond apple and custard apple), 
rapodilla, fig, West Inlia gooseberry, date, mainmee, tamariud aud 
pecan, aa well as the peacli, mulberry and grape, ete, 


EE ip 


We learn from an exchange tliat something new in vegetables is 
being brought forward by the well-known Freneh seedsmen, Mesers, 
Vilmoriu, Andrienx & Co.,of Paris, It is called Choro-oj aid ik a 
native of Northern Africa, Its botanical natne ig Stachys alfinis. 
Its fleshy roots or tubers only are eaten, dressed like siting Benns 
or fried like fritters, and are said also to make an excellent pickle. 


“OLD Moses” is the name of whiat is thought te be the oldest 
tree in the world. It stands inagrove near Tule river, ia Califor. 
nia. Although the top is broken off, itis two hundred and forty 
feet high and twelve feat in diameter at the breken part. The 
hollow of the trunk will hold one buondred and fifty persons, and 
is bung with scenes of California, is carpeted and fitted up like o 
drawing-room, with tables, chairs and piauoforte. 


al 


ALL that ia necessary to keep flowers fresh is to keep them moist 
and coul, Instead of dipping flowers iu water they should simply 
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be wrapped up io a wet newspaper which will keep them far 
fresher over-night, A wet towel or napkin is too heavy, and wiil 
crush the blooms teo much; beaides it will alluw the moisture to 
evaporate too easily, Rosebuds packed in wet paper will travel 
loug distances and come out ag fresh a6 if just off the bush, 


LY 


Soraoum Suear.—After all the protection and anbsidies and 
bounties that have been hestowed on that very political agri- 
cultural product beet-suyar, it ia now, says Mr. W. Mattieu Wil- 
liane, in danger of being ont-rivalled by sorglum-sugar. German 
and Freoeli chemists are working out the scientific elements of the 
problem. In Biedermann’s. Centralblaté V. Puel describes his 
experiments on its cultivation, aud finds that when the seed ripena 
there is 15 per ceut of aacclharosa present——hbefore that time only 
from oue to three per cent. After the autumn cutting, the plants 
throw up a good fodder for sheep. N. Minangoin in the same 
journal, says that Sorghum may be cultivated in France at less 
cost than Beat, that its yield of molasses is less, but good brandy 
ig obtainable from it, and the residue makes good fodder, Beet 
and Sorghum are evidently running a close race, with the advan- 
tage of the start and consequent experience and skill on the side 
of the best. Bat this may oot ba maiutained, 





A“Srovut” Boppsr—In my holiday wanderings IF was much 
ainused by the following story, which was related ta me by one 
well acquainted with its here >—At the small towo of T-—- in 
Norfoik, an old gardener gained his livelihood by tending the gar- 
dens of the more well-to-do of the residents who could uot afford 
to keep a regular gardener ‘This inan was very foud of stout, and 
when the Rose-hudding season caine round, he actually refused to 
bud‘ the Ruses of these people until they gave him @ piut of stout, 
for, said he, after he had drank the stout he spat iu the hale where 
the bud bad to go, and this gave it a sure atart!—D. J, £. 


Ld 


REPLYING to an addresanf welcome recently presented to him 
by the Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland, Bis Excellency the 
Marquis of Londouderry. said :—" The scieuee of horticulture has 
made great strides of dase beh This may be seen by a visit 
to the Botanical gardens of Dublin, the possession of which muat 
be a source of coustant pleasure to the citizens of our metropolis. 
But I congratulate you most on the many improvements that are 
already apparent in the art of gardening in Treland, which 1 do not 
doubt are largely owing to the endeavours of the Royai Hortien|- 
tural Society. A few weeks since I had occasion to visit the beauti- 
ful People’s Gardens in the Phoenix Park, where [had au oppor- 
tunity of seeing what enjoyment it afforded to large wambers of all 
classes. Lam confident that those who visit it will benefte mach 
by what they aee there, and will derive from it great assistance in 
their attempts to improve their own sinall gardens; for it ig in this 
no less than in greater aims of the acience of horticulture, that we 
should endeavour to seek for improvement.” 





Carva-GRass (BEAMERIA NiveEA)—The frequent recurrence or 
re-introduction of China-grass or Rhea fibre to the notice of com- 
mercial men isa fact well known, and each time the plant is 
brought to notice some novel mode of preparing the fibre is an- 
nounced, or some new machinery isinvented. The latest of these 
ja a patent of Messre. Raabe, Zimmermanao & Houchet, which 
cleaus the fibre ina purely roechauical manner without any assis- 
tance whatever from chemicals, A handful of the stems of the 
Rhea ia put into the machine at one time; they are carried rapid- 
ly through and delivered on tbe other side, when it is seen that 
the whola of the woody portion of the stems is broken and loosen- 
ed, so that itis easily shaken out hy again passing the partially 
cleaned fibre through a similar machine a second and third time; 
the fibre comes out quite cleaned of woody particles, and after it 
has been hackled itis an fine na flax, and like flax, is of a green- 
ish colour; the fibre, however, is iu a perfectly natural state, be- 
ing simply removed from its position in the stem, and after being 
woven it can of course be blenched like an ordinary flax fabric, or 
pyerdt if required. The inventors of this machine claim for its ad- 
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vautages over other machiuea for cleaning Rhea fibre because of 


its simplicity tu preparing the fibre for spinning purposes by 
simply removing it from its position in thestem without weakening 
it by tha action of cheintcals or bleaching cumpounds, besides 


which the fibre ig removed from the stem in its entire length, 
which ia of course, a great advautage iu spinning.—Gardeners’ 


Chroniele, 


7 iy, 


A Trisote To FLrowsrs.—" [t has failen to my fot on many 
oceasions te witness the inspiring influence of a banch of 
flowers. As they have been introduced into the sick-rooin and 
presented to the view of the patient, his seeming-renewed 
energy, the mannerin which he puts forth his feeble hand to 
grasp them and raises his weakened voice, tell too well the 
pleasure he has received from the sight and smell of the 
houquet; and as it were, they, for the time being, seem to 
outstrip all meditation. They fill the sick chamber with a per- 
fume which acts pleasantly on the patient, as well as in some de- 
gree as a disinfectant in the roomin which the flowers are cou- 
fined, 

“Flowers are acceptable and agreeable to all, bringing up thoughts 

and acts which are like the waves of the ocean. Their influeuca 
in felt, not only in thetr immediate home, but gliding oo over the 
far ontatretclh of sea until it reaches the distant shore, then re- 
bounding on its return to new and coming generations, and fiually 
its great good will not cease until the endless ages of time, 
“ Let us live among and cultivate flowers, and as much ag possi- 
ble imitate their lives by pleasing all that surround us, and when 
we fade away still hold, as they, the crowning place ip the realing 
of beauty.”—Dr. Horace Tupper. 





Noxious Wereps.—On Tuesday evening the assembled wisdom of 
the colony coliectively aliirked the task of defining what is and 
what is not a noxious weed. Probably our Jegislatora considered 
that the powers of Parliament are already sufficiently large without 
adding to them the function of making botanical classifications, 
But, mnpressed as they evidently were with the importance of 
constructiug a correct definition, it was too bad of them to hand 
that duty over to the divisional boards. There is no saying what 
may be the consequences to posterity—who are our favourite 
clients nowadaya—of arming these unscientific bodies with power 
to exterminate from the face of the land whatever they may choose 
to place under the category of weeds. Even if they should go no 
farther than sida retusa, prickly pears, and thistles, one may be 
pardoned for contemplating with somewhat of fear the extirpation 
of these feennd and hard: races. The secrets of Nature are nothing 
like half-explored yet, and who knows what potentialities of textile 
fabric may perish with sida retusa, what famine-defying ensilage 
with the prickly pear, what fortifying elixir with the thistle 7 
What will posterity say if the virtues of these races, here exter- 
minated, shonld be discovered in seme other country and the 
Government of tha future be compelled to import them, like the 
American seed maize, and distribute them at so much a reot? As 
the extirpation of these “ noxious weeds,” provisionally so-called, 
will eost a deal of money, it really becomes an important question 
whether it would not be as well to set asidea fair share of it as 
rewarda for the successful interrogation of Nature as to what she 
had in her eye when she created them. Failing thia—for the en- 
dowment of research is not likely to commend itself to the division- 
al board mind—by all means let us, in the interest of posterity, 
have sida retusa reserves, pickly pear reserves; thistle reserves ; 
and, ifeven this simple suggestion should fail to find acceptance, 
we call upon all whoge hearts yearn over their unbegotten descean- 
dants to put away privily a root or two of each of those doomed 
vegetables, where the divisional eye cannot sea them, ag centres 
of future propagation. ‘There will be no difficulty about it, In 
fact, it ought to be quite an easy matter to elnde the notice of 
such short-sighted legislation" — Queenslander. 
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GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


INSECTS ON INDOOR PLANTS. 


MsaLy BUG.—The different operations in plant culture, propa- 
gating, potting, training, &., simply require periodical attention, 
hut insect plagnes can only be successfully dealt with by incessant 
watehfalness aud labour. This especially applies tothe woret 
species, such as mealy bug and brown and white scale ; the former 
when it exists on plants kept constantly in a stove temperature 
increases and spreads at a rate such as to preclude the possibility 
of successful cultivation without an amount of labour that often 
can be ill spared, and not unusually unavailable. ‘The difficulty 
‘of getting completely rid of this pest is in its differing from other 
insects in not confining its presence to the plauts on which 1t sub- 
‘sists, but io secreting itself in the wood and brickwork, or elee- 
where within the house that afforde shelter. So easily ia it 
conveyed from one place to another, that anyone who has been in 
contact with plants badly affected with jt may carry on their 
elothes enough small fry to stock the occupants of other houses 
that are free from it. j 


Scaut, either brown or white, though requiring a stronger 
application ofany insecticide to kill it, is more easily got rid of, 
from the fact that it coufines its presence to plants, and does not 
take up its quarters in the material of which the houses are cons- 
tructed. The insecticides brought under the notice of cultivators 
in recent yeara must, bowever, be used on different plants with 
caution. ‘T'ako, for instance, Camellias, Gardenias, Ixoras, aud a 
hoat of others. The leavea and shoota of these are bard enough in 
texture to enable their being dipped in or ayringed overhead with 
liquid, euch as would destroy Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Gloziuias, 
Gesneras, and others almost innumerable that have soft leaves. 
Nothing ahort of wide experience can enable anyone te judge 
correctly as to what remedies may be safely employed and what 
not. The effecta of an abseuce of sucl knowledge may be seen in 
the many instances where plants are either killed or so far injured 
by the means taken to rid them of vermin, that the remedy 
becomes as bad as the disease, : 


PARaPFIN.—Sinee thia has come into use for the destruction of 
mealy bug, the difficulty of dealing with this pest bas been much 
reduced, particularly in the matter of cost, Any of the other 
liquid dressings previously in use, in which the active agent was 
methylated spirits, spirits of wine, or turpentine, involved consi- 
derabla cost where large numbers of planta had to be gone over. 
From the low price at which paraffin may now be obtained and 
the highly diluted state—a small wineglassful to a gallou of water 
—in which it requires to be used, the cost does not amount to 
more than a fraction of that which used te be incurred. Notwith- 
standing the oftea-urged necessity for extreme care tn the use of 
paraffin, mistakes are frequently made with it, although, so 
far as 1 have been able to observe, it is a safe remedy for 
plants with hard, or moderately hard, laaves, Wooily-leaved 
planta of most kinds are not so well able to bear it, espe- 
cially if their foliage is not in a hard, matured state. In 
the case of most things of a deciduous character, or that have 
.]Jeaves soft or tender, it should never be used before try- 
ing ita effecta on a shoot or two and noting the result. There are 
gome kinds of plante thatappear to have their leaves slightly af- 
fected by it, yet notso as te show much injury. In the case of 
such, I have alwaya found it better to take the precaution of sy- 
ringing them freely overhead with clean water tmmediately before 
dipping or ayringing with paraffin water, and in some cases, where 
the leaves do not show a trace of injery from its use, the young 
flower-buds will not bear it, falling off withont opening ; with 
these ita use should obviously be confined to such times as when 
flowers in any stage are not present. In fact, although this oil is 
a real boon aga labour-saver to plant growers, still, too much care 
caunot be exercised in its use. 


OTHER INSECTICIDES -—A mixinre consisting of tobacco water, 
soft soap, and a little turpentine, boiled together, used to be a 


favourite dressing for mealy bug. I always found, however, that 
except with such plautsas have very bard leaves it did more or 
less injary. Fir-tree oil is now used inuch in the way that paraf- 
fiu is, and by some preferred on account of its being easier to 
keep mized with the water, but being so much higher in price 
than mineral} oil, it is not likely to come much into use. Abyasi- 
nian mixture will destroy insects right out ia two or three conse- 
ecutive dressings of 4 oz. or 5 oz, to the gallon, applied at inter- 
vals of a week or two, provided care ia taken that it reaches every 
part of the plant. Its cost ia, however, 50 much greater than 
that of paraffin, but itis now much less used than it once was, 
Gishurst compound bas been long known as a favourite dressiug 
for many things, but to destroy bugs or scale it requires to be 
used stronger than most plants will bear, uolesg it is used weaker 
and applied so often asto entail a great amouut of labour. For 
thrips and red spider it 1s one of the best things I ever tried ’;. it 
kills them when used in 2 weak state; 2 oz. or 3 oz. to the gallon 
is generally strong enough, ‘Tobacco water, to which Gisburst in 
something like the above quantity bas been added, is the best 
remedy for thrips and red spider on Azaleas with which I am ac- 

uainted. Dip or syringe the plants and allow the dressing to 
de on the leaves ; it kills both live insects and their eggs. With- 
out the addition of Gishurat, tobacco water will kill thrips, but it 
is not effectual iu the case of red spider, 


Topacco Watsr.—For destroying aphides there is nothing in a 
liquid form that I have found equal to tobacco water; it ia both 
ante aud effectual. Tobacco smuke is generally used for killing 
aphides on indvor plants, but tobacee water effects a considerable 
saving both in uaterial and Isbour. It will usually be found that 
daring winter and early in spring aphides make their appearance 
on an odd plant here and there, and if those that are thua affect- 
ed are dipped or syringed before the insecta have time to spread, 
the necessity for smoking becomes much leas frequent. This par- 
ticularly applies to such plantaag Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and 
Cyclamens, all of which are so liable to harbour aphides on the 
undersides of their leaves, Cinerarias where grown, ag they 
should be, with the atmoaphere about them moist, are liable to 
have their big bottom leaves injured by famigating; whereas if 
odd planta that happen to be affected are dipped in time thera ig 
seldom any need for other means being taken. Thiaisa precau- 
tionary measure that commends itself to amateura who happen to 
have only a single greenhouse, which af certain times of the year 
such as when Pelargoniums are in flower, cannot well be fumigated 
without injury being done to the bloom. In like manner for a 
conservatory or greaubouse that has an entrance froma living room, 
consequent on which tobacco smoke is more than ordinarily ob- 
jectionable, the use of tobacco water as a precautionary measure 
commends itself. Nicotine soap finda favour with some, many 
Orchid growers liking it for the destruction of thrips that infest 
the young growths, particularly of thin-leaved species such ap 
Odontoglossums, Apphed in a weak state in the form of fine 
spray, it kills the insects and makes their hiding place untenable ; 
but with valuable and slow growing plants, such as these, care 
should be exercised in applying insect remedies, or mischief may 
be done that would take yearg to repair. Tho article sold under 
the name of nicotine powder can be used with effect for the dea- 
truction of aphides ou plants that canuot well be fumigated, dust- 
ing it oe in the way that ordinary Scotch anuif may he used 
and which is equally effective. The objection to both is their 
cost and the slow tedious work applying them entails. Amateurs 
and others whose experience in indoor plant growing is limited, 
will do well to realise the fact that however correctly the general 
details of cultivation may be carried ont, unless insects are kept 
well under, success will not be more than partial, Where the 
mistaken course is followed of letting them getting to a head, and 
then making an extra effort to remove them, the plants are not 
only weakened aad suffer in appearance by the presence of the in- 
sects, but the severe means that have to be taken torelieve them 
rarely fail to increage the mischief. 

Only a slight acquaintanee with theinsects im question’ stfiices 
to show tliat the worst kinds are easiest dealt with in thedorinazot 
season, when they as well as the plants are leastactive. An effort 
should be made before growth commences to get‘ the stock as 
clean as can be ; by which means a ‘saving of LeBour anid ormatertal 
will ba effected, in addition to the better appearance that may be 
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looked for in the planta, Even where the etock is apparently free 
from aphides in winter it often happens that a few are lurking out 
of steht in some snug corner; these soon increase when the sun's 
warmth returns, and if thera isa total absence of tha unwonted 
company withio the house, some are all brt sure to find their way 
tn When ther get numerona outside, [Et is time well apent to look 
over sich planta as they are partial to oucea week, dipping any 
that may be affected in tobacco-water, as already advised. By 
this meane they cau best be kept from gaining a footing. Where 
a considerable number are grown together of any kind of plants 
perticularly liable to the attacke of uplides, such as Calceolarias 
or Pelargoniums, it is well dering the spring to follow the practice 
of thuse who grow these plants for exhibition by fumigating the 
house slightly ouce a furtoight, whether any iusects cau or cannot 
be detected ; prevention is preferable to cure. Few, if any, living 
thrips survive through tha winter, but their securely deposited 
eggs come to fe with the retura of warm weather. All plants 
that have been affected with these insacts should now be dipped 
in or well syriuged with strong Tobacco water in which has been 
dissolved a iittle Gishurst, as already stated, taking care that the 
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liquid reaches every part of the Jeaves and shoots, leaving it to 
dry on, by which means the vitality of the eggs will be destroyed 
despite their varnish-like covering, The injurious little pest, red 
spider, is so amall as to often escape detection. until it bas get 
numerous ; but with it, as with similar parasites, it isthe best to 
take timely steps to prevent ita inerease, It cannot exiat where 
water can reach it. Those kinda of plants to which it hasa parti- 
cular liking, or that have been affected with it during the prece- 
ding season should, as soon as the sun gets powerful enough to 
bring if mto active existence, be frequently washed, not using the 
syringe in the thoughtless way often done by directing the water 
to the top of the leaves, which instinet teachea the insect to avoid, 
but by getting it to the under surface, 50 as to reach every part, 
without which the work is of little use, Plants that require to be 
kept under glass altogether, or for the greater part of the year, are 
thereby particularly liable to the attacks of insects, which require 
a continual war being waged against them, and unless those who 
are engaged iu the work make thamselves acquainted with the 
nature aud habits of the enemies they have to contend with, they 
labour under a disadvantage which entails waste of time as well aa 
disappoiutment.— 7. Baines. | 
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Fig. XXJV.--Aralia Regins. 


CHOICE NEW PLANTS. 


Fig. XXIV.—Aralia Regine—Thia, as the name implies, is un- 
doubtedly the Queen of Aralias, It is of larger habit of growth 
than of Veiteht though somewhat resembling it in appearance. 
The leaves are more c'osely set, the habit of growth being exceed- 
ingly geaceful. ‘The stem and petioles are beautifully freckled ; 
the palmate divisions of the leaf are narrow, smooth and of a 
uniform green, 

Fig, XXV.—Arauearia Mulleriti—This ia a very remarkable 
variety of recent introduction entirely distinct from any other 
species in cultivation, of close compact habit, the pinnules grace- 
fully peudent, of a rich reddish brown colour, We are indebted to 
the courtesy of Mr. S. P. Chatterjee, of the Victoria Nurseries, 
Calcutta, for the engraving uow figured. 


NEW FRENCH ROSES. 


Amongst the host of uew Roses sent out by the Freneh raisers 
in November last the following are very highly reeommended :— 


NEW TEA ROSES. 
_Vivt and Morel. (Bernaiz.) Flowers large, dark cherry-red, 
slightly yellowish, lighter in the centre when expanded, fine trusses, 
Madame Scipion Cochet. (Bernaix.) Large, solitary, in buds 
alate pink, when expanded fleshy rose, centre yellowish ; free 
loomer. 
Docteur Grill, (Bonnaire.) Medium size, fine clusters, vivid 
yellow, centre light orange, shaded light roge, Fine scent. 
Duchesse du Bragance. (Dubreuil.) Flowera gise of Persian 
yellow, full, fine shape, fine aulphur yellow, extra free bloomer. 
Baronne de Fouvielle. (Gonod.) Medium size, fine in buds, light 
rose, slightly yellowish, plants dwarf, but vigorous. 
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Lucwle, {Guillot.) Flowers large, full, fine shape, vivid. rose, 


tinted yeilowish, vigorous, free bloomer, fine scent, 
Mademoiselle Elizabeth de Grammont. (Levet.) Large, full, fine 


shape, vivid rose, centre yellowish, free bloomer. 


Madame Honord Defresne. (Levet.) Large, very fine shape, 


dark yellow, free bloomer, vigorous, 


HYERID TEAS, 
Attractions. (Dubreuil.) Medium size, full, petals slightly crink- 
led. Very vivid rose, darker centre, fine scent. 


Madame Joseph Desbois. (Guillot.) Large, full, fine shape, rosy 
white, centre yellowish, 


HYBRID REMONTANTS, 
Stéphanie Charreton. (Gonod.) Large, full, fine shape, centre 
vivid rose, edge lighter and whitish, free bloomer. 
Louis Rolle. (Gonod.) Large, fine shape, like Baronne de 
Kothschild, very dark cherry-red. 
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Madame Déxve. (Parnet.) Madium size, fine, globular shape 
like Centifolia, very full, solitary dark vivid rose, fine scent, 
Orguetl de Lyon. (Bessou.) Medium. size, nearly full, good 
shape, dark purplish crimson shaded ligiiter, free bariek. aie 
Docteur Antonin Ioly. (Beason.} Large, solitary, fine globular 
shape and full, vary bright rose, slightly. shaded yellowish, : 
Madame Bois. (Levet.) Large, fine shape, deticate rose, vigo- - 
rous and ires bloomer. 
HYBRID BOURBON, 


Madame Chevalier. (Pernet.) Medium size, large panicles, dark - 
hiac rose, abundant bloomer, ? ae 





ROSES AND ROSE-GROWING. 


At the recent Bath Show, Mr. T. W. Girdlestone gave a abort ad- - 
dress on the subject of Roses and Rose-growing, the substance 


Fig. XXV,—Araucaria Mullerii. 


of which he has communicated to The Gardeners’ Magazine as fol- 
lows i—It is with the utmost diffidence that] have accepted the 
invitation of your committee to address you for a few minntes on 
the subject of our queen of flowers, for two sufficiently obvious 
reasons: First, that Lam not used tospeaking in public, and 
therefore little likely to do justice either to my subject or te my 
audience; and secondly, that I must appear to many of you, a 
very tyro in the art of Rose-growing, But if I have not been eu« 
gaged io the special culture of the Rose for a long period as some 
of my fellow exhibitors, Ihave seen enough to convince ma that 
the particular conditions of got! which are so often insisted upon as 
necessary, are not really esseutial to the successful cultivation of 
Roses. I believe that climate is a far more important factor 
in the conditions advantageous to Rose-growing than goil, if 
ouly because it is more completely beyoud our control, For in- 


stance, in the immediate neighbourhood of large manufacturing 
centres, where the air never seems clear of chemical impurities, 
the satisfactory cnuitivation of Roses out of doore certainly is im- 
practicable. But, given a clear atmosphere, if the soil be too light 
or ton beavy, means can be found to remedy the defect ; if the sitn- 
ation be unduly exposed or too closely sheltered, either condition 
may be modified. It is notorious that a rich loam is the soil best 
adapted to Rose-growing—that is to say, is the soil best calculated 
to produce first-rate Rose-blooms with the minimum expenditure 
of trouble on the part of the cultivator; for it may be accepted 
ag an axiom that the production of the most beautiful Roses is 
not to be spontaneously effected by any soil or situation under 
the sun, bnt it is in direct proportion ta the ameant of personal 
care and individual attention bestowed at all periods of: their 
growth upon the rege trees. a 
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‘The best aoil for Roses is a rich loam ;if boewever, the soil be 
light aud sandy or peaty, it may be greatly improved by dress- 
ing itin autumo with loam or clay, to ba left lyiug on the surface 
until quite broken down by frost and whether, and then well 


worked iu the spring, Olay is not beneficial to light land if dug. 


in wet clodsin winter;as when so treated it never mixea with 
the surrounding soil; but when the clods, after lying on the 
ground through the winter frosta, are thoroughly dried by the sub- 
sequent March winds, they may be easily pulverised with the back. 
of a hoe, and will then mix evealy with the native soils when dug 
in, Ifthe soilbea very: heavy solid clay, ashes ur burat earth 
may be advantageously worked in to make it more friable. 

Where the soil is poor, some Roses may be most advantageously 
grown on their owe roots, in which state many are extremely long- 
lived ; but it does not seem 40 eaay to obtain first-rate blooms from 
own-root Roses; aud, owing to the much greater nuraber of worked 
planta which can be produced from a given quantity of material, 
the latter will probably continue ion the larga majority. On the 
question of what is the best stock for Rosas, thera may be some 
difference of opinion, and it will be advisable to mention the quali- 
fications of aach of the four forms of stock in general use These 
are the common brier : (1) aa a standard, (2) as a seedling, (3) as 
a cuthiug, and (4) the Manetti Rose. 

The first is recommended by those who no longer like stooping, 
and by Iadies who like to attend to their own Rose trees them- 
selvas without the risk of getting their dresses torn, Standard 
Roge trees are also useful for raising the back of larga masaes of 
plants, and for this purpose are, perhaps, most to be commended 
as pot-planta for effective grouping among or behind dwarfs in the 
conservatory. The objections to standards are, that the stem is 
liable to be broken by high winds, that the head is liable to be 
brokeu down by snow, and that, singly, they are, perhaps, the least 
picturesque form of tree known to horticulture. They also incur 
the greatest danger from winter frosts; for since, in the South of 
England at any rate, the cold is rarely sufficiently intense to injure 
Rose trees below the ground line, when dwarf Roses are frost- 
bitten they often shoot up again from just below the surface of the 
soil; but in the case of standards, if the part above ground, 
whether stem or scion, be killed, thera ia nothing balow but briar 
to replace it. From these causes standards are commonly short- 
lived and wusatinfactory. They will, however, cuntinue to be 
grown for two reasons; first, because, as maidens, they often give 
exceedingly fine flowers, which come in alittle sooner than those 
on dwarf plants, and are thug especially useful to nurserymen for 
the sarlier shows ; secondly, because no speculative builder seems 
to consider his semi-detached villa architecturally complete aud 
ready for the market without the twelve standard Rose trees set 
each in ita little ring ou the grass beside the front drive, 

, The second ant third stocks mentioned may be cousidered to- 
gether, the chief differences between the briar seedling and cutting 
being in the propagation aud workiug of the stocks. I may as 
wall say atouce that if I were to begin Rose-growing again, ou 
whatever soil, I would plant nothing but dwarfs ou briar seedling 
or cutting. Dwarf plants on briar are long-lived, hardy, and from 
not beginuing to grow quite so early in the year as Manetti, are 
jess liable to injury from spring froste. Manetti are sometimes 
recommended for light soils owing to the fine fibrous nature of 
their roots, but even there they are surpassed by the briars, whose 


much more powerful roots are able to go after any moisture that 
may be available, while in excessively wat aoil the harduess of briar 
roots resists the tendency to rot, to which the fibrous Manetti are 
ouly too prone, At several extensive Rose nurseries no other 
stock is pow grown except seedling briar : and another great grow-~ 
er told mae he would use only this stock if he could but teach his 
men to work them. For this is the one objection to seedling 
briars, that they are somewhat difficult to propagate and work. 
Like all seddling Roses, they are victims in the young etate to 
mildew, and owing to their thin bark and twisting stema it re- 
quires a good deal of practice to bud them successfully. The 
objectiong to briar cuttings I have yet to learn ; for the stocks can 
be made with but little more trouble than Manetti, and are just as 
eaay to bud, The briar is the ‘only stock for Tea-scented Roses 
out of doors, and the maiden blooms on briar stocks of any form 
are on the average far more perfect than those on the Manetti, 

From the foregoing remarks it may have been gathered that I 
would not recommend anyone to plant Roses on Manetti, the 
fourth stock named, and the most universally grown. It is true 
that these stocks have fibrous roots, bat from the very- fact of being 
Hear the surface they are Hiable to be burnt up in summer drought 
or injured by winter frost, Not that growers wil! give up Manetti, 
for the stocke are practically no trouble to make or to bud. Sticks 
cutinto 9-in, lengths and inserted in sandy ground are aura to 
grow into stocks, and when budded rarely miss, while they make 
immense saleable plants the firat year. They grow wel! the first 
two years, and then steadily deteriorate, and unless the scion 
succeeds in getting on ta its own roots in the meantime the plant 
commonly dies, I have made a point of planting side by side 
Roses budded on each stock, in order to compare them in identi- 
oal soil, situation, andage. Invariably, after the third year the 
Manetti rows are deplorably gappy, while the health of the briara 
ja maintained. There were generally « few strong plants left 
among the collapsing Manettis, which for some time puzzled me, 
but on digging them up I found that all these had succeeded in 
getting on to their own roots before the death of the stock ; and I 
am inclined to think that the chief use of Manetti is as a means of 
raising ows-root Roses. Another reason I bave for disliking 
Manetti is that plauts on it seem far more subject to Orange fun- 
gus than plants on briar, From planta on the former stock I 
picked this year infested leaves enough to fill a plant-basket, while 
from the plauts on briar | did not gather a dozen leaves. 

Again, agreat many varieties do well on briar that will not grow 
on Manetti at all well; and, generaliy, the dark-coloured and the 
amooth-wooded Roses thrive best on briar, Among darks, A. K 
Williams ig no exception to this rule, Four years ago I budded 
eight Manettis and eight staudard briars with this Ross ; they all 
made good plants, and were duly transplanted, whereupon seveg 
of those on Manetti died, while all the standards lived. When 
grown on briar, however, I have found the apprehensions at one 
time entertained as to the vigour and vitality of this Rose to be 
entirely ungrounded, aud I should not Lave the least hesitation in 
selectiug itas the very best all round H. P. I have six-year-old 
plants on seedling briar still gtving first-rate flowers, aud have 
planta of all less ages, ou every sort of soil, all doing well; ite 
flowers are the firat to come in and the last to give up, brilliant in 
colour and perfect in form ; while it is the freest to give flowers, 
a good traveller, hardy, and not very liable to mildew, 
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Talking of mildew, a remedy seems at last to have beeu dis. 
covered for this fungoid pest, in a solution of sulphide of potas- 
sium Thia chemical dissolved in water atthe rate of half an 
ounce of sulphide to the gallon of water, and applied on the first 
appearance of mildew by means ofa syringe or spary diffuser, 
effectually checks the spread of the unsightly disoase. 

‘The raising of Roses which are capable of resisting mildew may 
well occupy the attention of raisers ; and just as new varieties of 
Potatos are raised less and less liable to Potato disease, so we may 
hope for a race of Roses that shall be mildew-proof. A beginning 
has already been made with George Baker and Mrs. George Dick- 
son, the latter of which is a very pretty Rose of adistinct and pure 
shade of clear piuk, while both varieties are exempt from mildew. 
I do know that this excellent quulity is characteristic of any of the 
other novelties, but some few lave considerable other attractions. 
Among the H. P.'s Comtesse de Paris (the second of the name) 
is a very charming and free-flowering Rose eomewhat in the 
style of Countess of Roseberry; Alphonse Soupert is a large 
aud useful addition to the bright pinke, aud is vigorous and 
very free; Prosper Langier is one of the best of recent darks, 
large vigorous and brilliant deep crimson in colour; Eclair is 
dazzlingly bright, but seems to be tuo churacteristically transient, 
expuuding very rapidly. There are two other Roses, Marshal 
P. Wilder and Benoit Comte which are very good, if distinct, 
but both come dangerously near Alfred Colomb, There are 
several good uew Teas, notably Madame de Watteville, a pointed 
white fluwer, tipped aud washed with bright rose, very beautiful ; 
Souvenir de Gabriella Drevet, somewhat binilar, but more 
creamy in colour ; Grace Darling, a lovely pink tipped Tea with 
yellowish base, always in flower, and attractive in alf stages ; 
Sunset is not of much use as an exibition Rose, but to force 
for cutting in winter is invaluable, The much discussed Gloire 
Lyonnasie is very pretty, though not perpetual flowering but, 
_ it will probably be useful in a wet season, and from being rather 
thio it should be a good seed-bearer. 

The raising of seedlings is a branch of Rose-growiog that ama- 
teurs might very well take up more syatematically, considering 
how many qualities are essential to a first-rate Rose, and how few 
varieties possess all, or even several, such good pointe. In estimat- 
ing the merita of anew Rose, the beauty of ita dower should 
not be the only consideration, but regard should be paid to other 
characteristics, such as vigour, hardiness, freedom, perpetuity of 
blooming, and power of resisting mildew and analogous diseases; 
for it must not be forgotten that exbibitions are only a means to 
the end of decorating our gardens more perfectly, so that Roses 
that will not grow or flower freely should nat be eucouraged. 
Two of the moat beautiful of recent Roses, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam 
and Mary Bennett, are, unfortunately, both very stumpy growers, 
so that the cutting of the flowers generally involves the demoli- 
tion of the plant: and in raising seedlings every effort should be 
made to avoid this lack of constitution, Perhaps the introduction 
of some of the semi-double, or even single, Roses may be of service 
in this direction of imparting vigour; and at any rate, some of 
them are highly ornamental, 

Take, for instance, the beautiful J. Apanese apecies, which has al- 
ready given us the charming “ Mignonette,” “Ma Paquerette,” 
“Perle d'Or,"&e., Rosa polyantha, a climber that will cover a great- 
ev area ln a given time than any Rose I know. Its individual single 


flowars are not more than 1 iv. acrosa, but being borne in trusses 
of sometimes nearly a hundred hlossome, a good plant of it, 20 ft, 
high and wide, shested with snowy bloom, is a sight of the greatest 
beauty. Or, again, show anyone a group of big bushes of the mis- 
called copper Auatrian Briar in full bloom, aud then see whether 
they wili say that single Roses are too rubbishy for garden plants. 
If it is objected that single Roses so soon shatter when cut, let 
them he leftto keep the garden gay at home while the other 
Roses goto the showa, But, asa matter of fact, a considerable 
collection of single and semi-double Roses has been successfully 
exhibited twice this year, and endured the ordeal of great heat 
ander canvas retnarkably well, in one case at Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
after a iong journey of about four houra, The singles certainly 
have some colours and qualities which other Roses lack, and if 
some amateura are able to pursue the intelligent hybridisation 
and raising of fresh varieties, we may all the soouer hope fora 
race of Roses which shall combine with every desirable eclour the 
essential qualities of vigour, hardiness, freedom, and perpetuity of 
flowering, aud that most desirable power of resisting the attacks of 
mildew, 


THE NEW CATALOGUES. 


Mesers, James Veitch & Sons’ new seed catalogue contains a 
coloured plate of some fourteen varieties of Chinese Primulas. 
They also announce a novelty in Zinnia elegans robusta grandi- 
fiora plenissima (Phoebus, what a name !}, a Contivental novelty 
which grows in the form of large bushes 8 ft. high, with flowers 
o in. and 6 ins. across. Another floral novelty ia a new perpetual 


| ten-week Stock named Princess Alice, a variety of good branching 
/ habit, and pure white. In the vegetable section we note the new 


Mammoth Scarlet Runner Bean, a most desirable acquisition ; the 
Chiswick Favourite Potato, a new round white, which came well 
out of the ordeal of trial at Chiswick ; and the four new Peas 
Prodigy, Cheleea Gem, Stardy and Gladiator, all of which have 
been highly tried and found worthy of recommendation. 

Mesars. James Carter & Co.'s Vade Mecum for 1887 is as baiky 
ag ever, and containg showy coloured plates of various flowers, 
vegetables, &c., besides a host of engravings, and a large sheet 
representing their new Pea “ Anticipation,” natural size, 
Amongst other novelties, we notice a new Pea named Lightning, 
which the firm considers “the earliest Pea in the world”; the 
Jubilee Runner Bean, “the largest podded variety in cultivation”; 
a new Beet, named Crimson Ball; the Phoenix Kale, “a winter 
necessity for gardeners’; the new Tennis Ball Onion ; Carter's 
Cetewayo, a veritable black Potato, both in skin and when cooked, 
&e. The firm’s Tohacco field, in Kent, is also spiritedly illustrated. 

The novelties of which Mr. William Bull offers seeds for the 
first time include two of Mr. Eckford’s seedling Peas, Magnificent 
and Victor, the first named of which has received the First Class 
Certificate of the Royal Hortionliaral Society ; five new sweet 
peas, viz., Duchess of Edinburgh, Liaperial Blue, Isa Eckford, 
Orange Prince, and The Queen ; the handsome and elegant Aris- 
tolochia elegans ; the Sikhim Rhubarb, Rheum nobile, a very re- 
markable plant ; and Pyrethrum aureum selaginoides, &e. 

Messrs. Sutton & Sons’ Amateur’s Guide on Horticulture for 
1887, which reached us on. Wednesday morning, is the finest of 
the long series of annual seed catalogues which they have issued. 
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For style and beauty nothing better could be desi red, for it is, in 
al) respecta, admirably turned out. The coloured plates represent 
beautiful strains of double Petunias; double and semi-double 
Chinese Primulas; three new Potatos to ba sent out next season, 
and named respectively Sutton’s Twenty-one, Thirty-six and 
Forty-four ; two new Peas, “Royal Jubilee,” offered now for the first 
time, and Satisfaction, one of the 1885 novelties ; and half-a-dozen 
varieties of Lettuces, Cosand Cabbage. The work is also profusely 
illustrated with excellent engravings, specially noticeable being 
those of the Michaelmas White Broccoli, the new Onion Abun- 
dance and the Imperial Green-fleshed Melon. 

Messrs, Joho Laing & Co.’s new catalogue contains novelties 
in flower seeds, besides well-selected lists of annuals, vegetable 
soeds, &c. In the plant section, the lists of genera] stove and 
green-house plants are well chosen ; the florists’ flower lists are 
select and good; while the list of named Begouias, mostly of their 
own raising, is very complete. 

The spring catalogue issued by Messrs. Webb & Sons, Words- 
ley, Stourbridge, is one of the handsomest of the annuals that have 
yet come to hand. It has all the appearance, at first. sight, of a 
Christmas Annual, but displays an amount of artistic elegance and 
finish that would put many of those publications to shame. The 
design of the cover is exceedingly tasteful, and the two coloured 
plates by Severeyns, of Gloxinias and other choice strains of 
flowers, are admirable examples of colour printing. The colour- 
ing of the Gloxinias and hybrid varieties of Mimulus is most vivid. 
We note the appearance of several novelties, especially in the 
vegetable section, of which good illustrations are given ; and for 
the amateur who has not much practical knowledge, the various 
pages contain information of a helpful and instructive character. — 
Gardening World. 
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MANURING FROIT TREEZS. 


A series of investigationa haa lately taken place relative to the manuring 
of froit treas. It is agsried that the generality of fruit trees take away 
from mother earth large amounts of mineral aud other manures known aa 
fortilising salts, and that either non-productivaness or arpallieas of the fruit 
is chiefly attributable to the exhaustion of these aouble ealta. Experimenta 
nada on two sections of a vine plautation—oue part left to nature and ihe 
other manured with sauble phuaphutes—proved that the grapes contsined a 
greater quantity of sugar and a cousiderable rise iu the percentage of potash 
over the unmanured portion; alee, that the plants, far more healthy in ape 
pearaues, retained their leavea longer in the autunp, and were leas liable to 
the attacks of oidinm, Lf thesa statements are correct, it ia evideut that 
the application of bonedast, nitrate of soda, guano, and otter aimifar man- 
urea would have & very beneficial effect on our vines, whether they ure grown 
for wine of dessert purposes. Experiments go to prove aleo that strawberries 
shuw a wonderfully marked improvement when treated with tha manures 
above mentioned. [t haa sleo been well proved that peach trees gain a valu. 
able advuntage by the application of such manures, as the fact has been 
proved that the froit of trees muured is both larger and better flavoured, 
Té the vien is of aivantage ta the abovementioned treea, it muat be evident 
that it would be of aivantage io all other kinds of fruit trees, and entirely 
chrows to the wind the dictum uf an orange grower that disease ouly appear- 
ed in the colony after auch manures were adminiatered to the trees, Dr. 
Goessmann'’a writinga and experiences conclasively ahow that it ia the want 
and net the application that canees the diseasea complained of. Again 
growers cling to the old-fashioved stable manure as being the most auitahle * 
but, while we are not prepared to dispute ita valuableness, it is not the thing 
that nature reqnires, expecially usin it cannet be found the minoral salts 
requisite to establieh the deficienoy cauaed by the absorption of ths origiual 
elements by the treea. Our fruit tree growers have at commaud, weather 
baing favorable, manurea easily handled and easily applied, that will render 
fruit growing « more payable affair than hitherto, and result in good healthy 
growth and tha keeping away of all manner of ingest peats. To do any good 
wet weather is naceasary, aud thia muoh can be Said in ith favyour—that no 
kind of manure is of the least value when applied during dry weather, or 
wheu the soil itaelfisdry. Fruit tees growers nead not be toid that towards 
the end of winter is the best time to dresa vines aud fruit trees. Agnin, by 
burning the pruningsa und dreasing tha soil with the ushea, the grower will 
give in an indirect manner to hia fruit trees valuasbie nitrates, and in these 
days of troublesome insect pests the moat sensible method is alwaya to 
burn the prunings in pluce of continuing the old practice of throwing trem 
intoa heap, from which in some form or other the eremy may escape and 
continue ita damages. The velne of these chemical or mineral manures ia boy 
yet imperfectly understood, and it ia only owing to the acarcity of old fasbion- 
ed mauures that growera have become conversant with their iinportunce, and 
from oldar couutries than thia weoan glean valuable information of their 
utility. Again,in thia colony, stable manure is for the most part nearly raiue- 
leas, consisting of sawduat and droppings, 86 that it te far cheaper in the end 
to use the manares advocated in this articie., By-the way, experimoutaliaty 
advise that these maoures should always be epplied well away from the 
bole of the treea, a very aensible advice, considering thxt the ront feeders are 
well away from the truuk, ao that the application near the trunk must simply 
be a Waste of money. While on the aulyject of chemical manures, our Ameri 
cau oungins have beer axperimenting on theit valusblenesa in potatoe cultiva- 
tion. The old theory is that there ia no batter manure known for potatoes 
ban good ra ‘le compost. Yet, strange to state, coroparisons prove that the 
balance of crop is iu favour of the soluble aalts in the ratio of eight to siz,thna 
fairly proving thas grounl requires to be revewed with thea alta even to grow 
fair crops of potatoes ‘The conclusion is aimuly tira; thatail crops exbauat the 
noi] more or Jess of miveral manures, and if the cultivator’s object is tu keep 
np fertility he mast in addition to ordiwary manuuring freely apply to the land 
in some shave or other che:nicel aoluble salts known ae fertihacrs, To 
the vignereu the hints herein contained, that by applying these fertilisers th® 
fcuit will contnin a greater percentage of potash, should be valuable, as by 
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heir aplication, the general acidity eo noticeable in our colonial wines may 
in atneasure be overcows, and even when used for dessert purposes their 
Juacionanees will be greatly enhanced, Those who grow gooseberries in the 
juterior of the colony should not fail ¢o well manure their bushes, It is a 
well-known fact that googeberries are gross feedera, and quickly exhaust the 
ground of any goodnesa that may be in it. Therefore, if good food ia requir- 
ed, manuring of some aort should be given gunually during the winter 
months, The same rule eppliev bo corrante, which, iu regard to size of frutt, 
would be materially improved by the application of bitrates or good stable 
manure.— Sydney Mai. 





; SAVINGS FOR THE COMPOST HEAP. 


Coal ashes may be made a very useful dressing for etiff ioam or bogzy soil, 
by wising with every cact-load of sifted ashes one bushel of fresh, unsinked 
lime, leaving it iu the middle of the heap 12 hours, till the line ig entirely 
siaked, and turning the whole over two or three times thoreughiy. To get 
the goo of conl ashea, however, they aliould be sifted free of the smallest 
cinders, and to do this thoroughly, every house should have one of the clone 
ash-barrele with swing s'eve and tight cover, in which the day's ashes can be 
aified in three minutes without dust or trouble. But as coal screen are 

‘never as fine as they ought to be, a second square of wire netting the same 
inesh a4 @ Cotnuen meal sieve should be tacked below the other on the screen: 
This after bas a double advantage iu aaviug every particle of cinders to buru 
again, and for steady fires they are better than clesr cox], An Engliah sci- 
eutific man estimates that oue-fifth of avery ton of coul ie wasted in the abupe 
of cinders, if the ashea are not sifted. Don't waste your cinders and coal 
ashes. English farmers have used them for 50 or more yeurs, ae 6 dressing 
to lighten stiff clay, and improve acur, mossy land. 

Weeds may be made to return to the soil what they have taken from it, 
by using a3 a green manure, Don't let them dry up, or toss them on the 

| compost heap to let them have a chance of seeding the pile. Use them af- 
ter the old Engiish method, practiced with great success ia the rich farim— 
ing districts of Norfolk and Suffolk. There, they are wheeled off at once 
and piled iu lay-ra a foot thick, with lime between.” In a few hours decom- 
position begive, and the pile will heat and blaze uniese fresh woeda or earth 
are thrown on, In two daye the weede will be ready to be forked over, and 
ina week may baspread on the soil, This plan entirely prevents esediug 
from weede: but they must be taken as green aud the lime as freah ag pos. 
sible. 

It ia a pity that factories inatead of polluting the earth and streama around 
them by their chemical wastes, would not put them through some cheap and 
simple process of reduction or filtration for use ag fertilizers. Farmers 
would buy the valuable aalts which ara now loat, for enough to give the fac- 
foriea a profit, Ai) leather scraps, woollen waste and cotton ahreds ara valu- 
able for manures; while the potash, chlorates, and carbonetes washed away 
from every paper mill sod print works represente so much wealth to the 
Jand going to Joss. The soot from chimneys burning coal ie moat valnable 
to gatieners, and every one of thein should make contreota with tha factories 

_ pear him to save every barrel and buabel of soot possible, IT have arranged 
with my asighboura at the factory boarding houses to aave all their woo 
ashes aud hen. droppings for our garden, paying them eo much a barrol. 
Every house keeps bens iu a coruer, butonly ous baaa garden; so 1 aim 
sure of a good eupply of the best material st the lowest rate, In a place 
tikes thia where avery shovelfal of stable atuff ia eagerly sought, and there ia 
not half enough in apring to supply the gardena, such items are a great help 
to the comport, heap, whioh represents all our Strawberries; Melons, Vines 
aud flowers.— American Garden. 





AMERICAN FLORICULTURE. 


There ate, it was atated by the Presidant at the recent convention of 
the Society of Aworican Florists, not fewer than §,000 florists engaged in 
the business, either growing planta, or raising cut flowers for sale. Allowing 
400 feet of glasa-covered surface to each Auriata, gives us a total of 3,000,000 
square feot; in other wor 630 acres. Culculating that half of the glass strac- 
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tures are used for growing plants, and that oue-third of the spice ia actually 
covered with ther, avd averaging the size of pote used at 3 inchea diatneter, 
aod allowing two cropa ench year, the number of plants would Le sbout 
40,000,/'00. 

The rewaining half of the gluss atenotures are naed for the purpose of 
growing cut flowers; the actual nomoer produced ia alunast incredible, [ can 
state, however, that during the past season—beginning with November and 
ending with April—niue large growera of Roses gant into the New York 
market close upon 4,000,000 flowers, and when I state that thia was not 50 
per cent of the Roses gent to New York alone, tha inagnitude of Rese grow= 
ing will be imagined. ‘The Roses grown around Boston, Philadelphia, Pitta- 
burgh, Cieveland, Chicago. Washingtou, and all other places, conid not be 
lesa than twice as many 4g ware prodnced for the New York market, This 
would bring up the norober of cut Roses produced duriug the past season to 
24000,000, It would be very safe to multiply the number of Carnation 
flowers produced in the same time from all sources by at least five; this 
would give 125 000,00, Pabulona as thie may seem, I feel that my caleula- 
tions are rather under th n over the actual nuwber placed in the market. 
It would, moreover, be very safe to state that at least one-fourth as many 


‘Roses and Oarnations are annually raised by gentlemen for their owu 


enjoyment, which represents as much Falue aa if thrown on the market and 
sold over the conuter. Of variona other flowers, thengh not in the same 
propertiou, there ara prodnced many milliona. 

The butb trade, the bu k of which is represented by importation bas grown 
to he a acurce of grant value to the buginesa, and as there ia a duty of 20 per 
cent on all bulbs smporred, it is w source of revenue to the country also; and, 
while I have oo actual data to make a close estimate of the value imported 
last neason, it is safe to sag that not lesa than 200,000 dollars’ worth were 
actnaliy imported in ihe last twelre cmoonts—the bulk of thease being Hya- 
cinths and Tulips, more than one-half being used to force for cut flowers ; this 
doas not include more than 6,000,000 of Lilies of the Valley, which are not 
dutiable, | : 

Thos far [ bave wot said anythiug about a very important branch of the 
buainess, or those engaged in it, I refer tothat branch known as the 
floriste’ supplisa and requisites, which haa grown to ba a most important 
factor in the trade, The number sugsged is estimated at 700, The most 
important articles are sbapea for fiural deaigos, anch aa orvamental baekets, 
Vases in glass, in porcelsin, and other warea; wira work, holdera for 
bouquets, tiufoil, wires for stemming, different papers for packing and 
wrapping flowers, and other articles used iu the business. The actua; 
amouut of capital invested in this brauch of our business ia in the aggregate 
mauy hundreds of thousands of doliara, employing more Jabour in proportion 
than does the floriat proper, paying iu mauy cases enormous rents for their 
accommodation, Most of ihoae engaged In this brauch bave other business 
relations sither aa seedamen or dealers in butba or cut-flowers, Then we 
have the army of eut-flowera men, these who are not producers, but make a 
business entirely of selling flowers, either made into shape or loosely. 
This iaa growing branch, and to-day there are uot less than 2,000 employed 
in it. 

The land occupied with flowering plants aud bulbs of all kinds scattered 
over the country must aggregate ut least £2,000 acres, in addition to several 
thousand acres ased for growing flower-seeda, This ie accounting ouly for 
jand go occupied in America, It would not be too much to say that fully 
half ae much land in Europe is slao used in the sume maunuer for the 
American trade. In addition to thia there ia uearly ag much area of land, 
and aa much glass,and more than half as muoh Jabour devoted to the 
cultivation of flowers by gentlemen whocan make « pleasure of a0 doing ; 
yat, with all this, the florists aud gentlemen growers of America have been 
unrepresented by any organisation util the Society of American Floriate 
was established. Just think of an jiudustry of such magnitude without « 
voice or # word in its own interest [—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 





AN ENGLISH CELERY SnO0W. 


Many of the hardest workera and those whose work is of the most cheer- 
leas description are enthuriasts as regards eowe hobby. These are notably 
coal-ininera and.mill operstives, whose productions in the direction of the 
humbler varieties of fruit, Mowers aud vegotubles vie with the efforts of great 
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gardeners. Fepeciaily is thia ao in the couuties of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Fruit aud vegetable growing there is universal. At one time Rhabarb wat 
the plant which everyone grew. Then came Gooseberry culture, when big 
Clooseberries ware hot merely the autumnal production of uewapaper para- 
graphista, bat could be seen in dozens aa big ag Victoria Pinms at shows. 
Afterwards came Cabbagea and Cauliflowers, whese dimensions and weight§ 
would be regarded as fabulous did I name them. And now the rage is 
Celery-growing. Hach of these hobbies has yet many followers, bat fushion 
changes. With theee there are flowers whiol receive «a like «ttention. 
Pineies, Gladioli and Asters appexr to be the favourites just now, though 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias are alwayea popular, 

In a Laneashire town, which ehall be nameless, I recently asw the 
atvertisement ofa Celery show, and an unique advertisement it was, Pro 
jecting from the upper window of a pubtlic-house, called “The Shoulder of 
Mutton,’ waa a flagstaff. upon Whioh ware bung a dozen copper kettles, and 
at the extreme end a big bunch of Celery. Nothing could be more sugges- 
tive, and it combined two eminent necessitiea in auccesaful advertising— 
prominence aud effectiveness. I iearned that the show wasto take place 
that eveping; it was Saturday, and in due course I paid my twopence—which, 
by the way, waa good for a pint of “drink” as I came out—to find the show 
iu tha long reom ofthe house, Here was gathered together a ramarkably 
good collection, not only «f Celery, but of Potatoes and Pansies, of Cahbagos 
aud Cucumbers, of Fuchsiaa and frait, regetables ani flowers, But the Celery 
was decidedly iu the ascendant. Behind the winning lots of these latter 
elible were the copper kettles, ot the britannia-metal teapota, the latter given 
aa second prize. The wianing lot of untrimmed Celery wrighadt 14 Tha, 47 ozs, 
and the correspondiog victor in the trimmed clase, 9 tha. 8} oza. Those 
waights will give aorme indication of the aize, and from what I could 4ee of 
the bunches, they were tender aud haautfully white, 

Nights and dara had been apent in their culture ; heaps of manure had 
hean aupnijed to the ground around them. and doubtless during the week 
previous to the ahow, the yrowar had worked by day and eat up ail night 
watching hie planta against the designs of some unaerupolous persone =e 
ig na gncommon thing for Goosebarries and finwers to be watchad dar anc 
uight previous toa ghow, Jest aome evil befall that wdich ia hoped will 
secure the copper kettle, the height of the competitor's ambition, <A Lanea- 
shire house ia never complete without one of theas utensils; polished as 
auly Lancashire women can polish—that is, with plenty of the stuff known 
as “‘glbow grease”—they are brilliant oruamenta in the kitchen, or house aa 
it in usually called. Many of those to be seen in Lancashire honses have 
been won at euch ahows as thisone A yonng fellow feela impelled to win 
a kettle either before or after his wedding, in order to maintain hia claim to 
manhood. But there is a reverse side to the shield, Held to private houses, 
promoted by publicans, they area direct incentive to drinking, espeoiaily 
with the driuk ticket, We were regarded ag strange mortals indecd, be- 
cause we did uot use our privilege and “hey a scoop.” Some of the prize- 
winnera were already, at the early bour on which we attended the show, fat 
gone, and probably the kettles which they bad wou would be very expen- 
aive attioles ere they got them safely home.--S. B. tn Country Gentleman, 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It ia a well known fact that many kinds of Vegetables are cultivated in 
America to a mach higher degree of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, sad foremost amougat these must be placed Cabbages and 
Tomatoes. . 


We have just received « trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties cf the above from the celebrated seat grower Mr. J, J. H. 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early orders are 
solicited as the supply is limited. The descriptions given are those of the 
raiser. | 


CABBAGES. 


The Stone-mason Cabbage. —This cabbage is distinguished for ita 
reliability for heading, the size, hardivess and quality of the heads. Tne 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on.an acra will make a market 
able head ; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds 
ue on the soil and cultivation,—Price per pkt, As. 0-8; per oz 

g. 1-8. | 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage.—This in, without doubt, the 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, bemg the result of ex- 
treme high culture. I have had heads, when stripped of all waste leavea, 
that could not be got into a two bushel basket, having a diameter two 
inches grenter! In « former circular [ quoted from persona residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and aleo in the Canadas, Hast and West, 
expressing their great satisfaction with the Stone-Masen and the Marble. 
head Mammoth Cnbbages, in their great reliability for heading, the size, 
aweetness and tenderness of the heade, They had succeeded in growing 
tha Mammoth to the weight of thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
instances upwards of ninety pounds, 


In a competition held last season in America, the first price Cabbage of 
this variety weighed ninety-two pounds.—Price per pkt. As. 0-8; per ox. 
Kr. 1-8. : 

The Warren Cabbage.—A variety of recent introduction ; if makea 
a head deep, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. In reliability for beading no Cnbbnge surpasses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 inches in diameter. 

In the competition above referred to, the first prize specamen of this 
variety weighed seventy-five pounds.— Prioe per pkt. As, 8 ; per oz. Its. 1-8 


TOMATOES 


Tomato, “The Favorite.”——This variety posseages several advantages 
over any other, it is smoother than the “ Parngon,”’ and never hollow 


late inthe season, Does not crack after ripening like the “‘ Acme,” is of 
a darker red than the “ Perfection,” and is larger than either ; it haa very 
few seeds, ia ripe all through at once, and is very productive.—- Price per 
packet As. 8 ; per oz. Ra, 2, 


Tomato, “ Canada Victor."—A symmetrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it has no green left round the stem {a great fault with many 
kiads otherwise good.) Itis heavy, full mested and rich, between round 
and oral in shape, and red in colour; it will be found to excel most varie- 
ties in thatmost desirable chatactoristio.—in earliness in ripening the 
great bulk of the crop.—Price per packet As. 8 ; per oz. Re. 2, 


Yollow Victor.—A beautiful medicm-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almost perfection in shape, a great improvement on “ Greengage 
and other yellow varieties—Price per packet As, 8; per oz, Rs, 2. 


Pomato, New Red Apple.—A new very Jarge, round, solid 
variety, of brilliant colour and fine quality ; one of the largest varieties in 
oultiration.— Price per packet As. 8; per oz, Rs. 2. 


A collection of 1 packet each of the above seven varictiea for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 oz, of each for Ra. 10. 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS, 


1, 8, 8 ¢ 29 Tiljuilah Road, Calcutta, 
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PERFUMES AND THEIR SOURCES. 


Amone the ancients, the art of perfumery and adorn- 
ing, or rather disfiguring, the face and person with figures 
grotesque and otherwise, was carried to auch an excess 
as to become quite a science. Patches on the face of 
various shapes and hues, and hair dressed up in the 
form of beasts, birds aud reptiles, were quite common. 
Though our ladies now-a-days do not patch their faces, 
&c., as the anceint dames were wout to do, still the art 
of disguising their faces has not been by any theans lost, 
aa may be easily seen in those who are in the babit of 
attending operas, theatres, balle, &c., and as the disclo- 
sures made some time ago in one of the London Police 
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Courts testified. Atone time the distilling of various 
scented waters, such as Rose-water, Lavender-water, 
Rosemary, &c., was considéred as almost a part of the 
gardeners duties, at least in many places. Whether it 
may be that the practice suggested ideas of the 
“sina still,” which afterwards with some may have been 
put into operation, and induced the Government of the 
day to place such an amount of duty upon them by 
way of license as to render the use of them too costly, 
we canuot tell, but, however that may be, the practice 
has long sunk into desuetude. The following isa list of 
some of the perfumes and perfume-yielding plants, &e, 
The animal series of perfumes only amounts to three— 
Musk, Civet, and Ambergris, Musk is a secretion found 
ina pocket under the belly of the male Musk-deer, 
which inhabits the mountain-ranges of China and Thibet. 
Civet ia a secretion foundin the glands of the Civet-Cat. 
Ambergris is a substance generated by a form of disease 
in the head of the Sperm whale, which either throws up 
the substance or dies in consequence of it; in either 
case the Ambergris becomes loose and is picked up 
floating on thesea or washed on shore. The largest piece 
on record weighed 182 lb, 

The floral series include all flowers available for perfu- 
mery, which hitherto have been limited to eight—viz., 
Jasmine, Rose,Orange, Tuberose, Cassia, Violet, Jonquil, 
and Narcissus, Jasmine ia one of the most useful essences 
employed by perfumers; it was introduced by the Arabs, 
and is now largely cultivated in the south of France. 

AS in the garden, so in perfumery, the Rose is the 
queen of flowers. Thespecies used for perfumery, and 
from which the famed Otto of Roses is made, is the Rosa 
centifolia, It is extensively cultivated in Turkey and in 
the south of France. Itis made to yield an essential oil, 
a distilled water, and a perfumed oil and pomade. The 
dried leaves are also made use of as sachet-powders. The 
Orange blosséms used in perfumery are those of the 
bitter Orange; they yield au essential oil which forms 
one of the chief ingredients in Eau-de-Cologne. There is 


ro 


‘duce a pleasing effect. 
tic grasses which grow abundantly in India andin Cey- 
‘lon—viz., the Lemon grass (Andropogon achcenanthes), 
which is used to imitate Verbena, and the Andro- 
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likewise an essential oil made from the leaves of the tree ; 
aud the rind of the fruit also yields an essence. The 
Orange is cultivated chiefly in the south of France, Cala- 
bria and Sicily. The Tuberose isa native of the East 
Indies, Java, and Ceylon, and was first brought to Eu- 
rope in 1594. Cassia is a shrub belonging to the Acas 
cia tribe. A very strong essential oil and pomade }- 
made from the flowers by maceration. It is largely 
cultivated about Tunia, where an essential oil is made 
which is sold at about £4 per cunce. The Violet is one 
of the most delightful odoura in nature ; it is ascent 
which pleases every one. The largest Viclet plautations 
have hitherto been about Nice, the variety chiefly grown 
being the double Parma Violet. Jonquil and Narcissus are 
slso cultivated for perfumery purposes, but in smaller 
quantities than those already mentioned. Mignonette, 
Lilac, and Hawthorn, are also sometimes worked into 
pomades. 

The herbal series comprises all aromatic plants, such 
as Lavender, Spike, Peppermint, Rosemary, ‘Thyme, 
Marjoram, Geranium, Patchouly, and Winter green ; all 
of which yield an essential oil by distillation. Lavender 
is chiefly cultivated at Mitcham in Surrey,and Hitchin in 
Hertfordshire. A good deal of essence of Lavender is 
also made in France, but said to be of inferior quality to 
that made from plants of English growth. Spike isa 
coarser kind of Lavender, and is chiefly used for adui- 
teratiung the other. Peppermint is chiefly used in tooth- 
powders and in washes; it is, like Lavender, beat when 
taken from plants of English growth. Rosemary yields 
& powerful essence, chiefly used in scentingscap. Of 
Thyme there are two sorts generaliy grown,—the ordi- 
nary garden Thyme and the wild Thyme. Marjoram be- 
longs to the same class. Rose Geranium yields an 
essence which is greatly prized on account of tta power- 
ful aroma, which somewhat resembles Otto of Roses, 
though the latter is six times more valuable, It is 
cultivated in the south of France, Algeria and in 
Spain. Patchouly comes from India; it has a peculiar 
odour, which is as offensive to some as it is agreeable to 
others. Winter-green (Gaultheria procumbens) comes 
from North America, The essence is exceedingly power- 
ful, and requires to be used with great caution to pro- 
There are also a series of aroma- 


pogon citratum or citronella, which forma the basis of 
the perfume in Honey-soap. ‘The Andropogon nardus, or 
Ginger-grass, 1s chiefly used to adulterate Otto of Roses, 


‘the one being worth from 30s. to 40s. per ounce, and the 
‘other worth only about 1s. per ounce. 


The Spice series includes Caasia, Cinnamon, Cloves, 


“Mace, Nutmeg, and Pimento. Cassia is distilled from the 
‘Laurus cassia, which is abundant in the East Indies and 
ln China. Cionamon ts of the same class, and is extract- 


ed from the bark of the Laurus clnnamomum, Cloves are 
the flower-buds of the Caryophyllus aromaticus found is 


the Indian Archipelago; it is chiefly used for scenting 


soaps. Mace and Nutmeg are both produced by the 


‘Myristicea moschate, the latter being the fruit of the 


tree, and the former one of its envelopes. Pimento 
isthe berry of the Eugenia pimento; an essential 
oil is distilled frow it which is also used to scent 
SOAPS, 


The Ligneous series consists of Sandal-wood, Rose- 
wood, Rhodium, Cedar—-wood andSassafras. Sandal-wood 
comes from the East, whera it forms a chief perfume in 
all toilet preparations. Roge-wood (Lignaum aspelatheum), 
Rhodium(Convolvulus scoparius), and Cedar-wood (Juni- 
petus virginiana), all yield essential oils, but are not in 
touch demand by perfumers. Sassafras, distilled from the 
Laurus sassifras, isa very useful essence for scenting 
soaps. Then there are Orris-root and Vetivert. Orris is 
the rhizome of the Iris florentina, and is extensively culti- 
vated in Italy. It resembles the scented violet, and is 
used as powder. Vetivert is the rhizome of the Anuthe- 
rum muricatum., It grows wild in India, and is also 
used as powders and for scenting handkerchiefs, &. Of 
umbelliferous plants yielding essential oils, are Anniseed 
(pimpinella anisum), Dill (Anethum graviolus), Fennel 
(Anethum Foeniculum), and Carraway (Carum  carui), 
Musk seed obtained trom the Hibiscus abel mosechus, 
belongs to the same class. 

The gummy series comprises Balsam of Peru, Balsam 
of Tolu, Benzoin, Styrax, Myrrh, and Camphor. With 
the exception of camphor they are exudations from vari- 
ous trees. Balsam of Peru being obtained from the 
Myrospermum Peruiferum, Balsam of Tolu from the 
Toluifer Balsimum, Benzoin from the Styrax Benzoin, 
and Myrrh from the Balsam odendron Myrrba, The 
first four possess a fragrance resembling Vanilla. Myrrh 
was the most esteemed perfume of ancient times, but 
ig now seldow usd. Camphor is obtained by boiling the 
wood of the Laurus Camphora, which is found chiefly 
in China and Japan. 

The frait series include Bitter almond, Tonqnin bean 
and Vanilla, The essential oil of Bitter Almonds is got 
by distilling the dry cake of the fruit after the fatty oil 
has been pressed out; it contains about 10 per cent. of 
prussic acid. Tonquin beans are the fruit of the Dipterix 
odorata which grows in the West Indies fand South 
America. Vanilla is the bean of the Vanilla platani- 
folia, a native of Mexico, it is now chiefly grown in the 
Island of Reunion, The colony produces annually about 
12,000 ibs. of this costly perfume, 





Gritortnl Potes. 


In the yoar 1596 there were only four kinds of Hyacinths known, 
the single aud the double blae, the purpla and the violet; at the 
present time there are rather more thau four thousand varieties. 





AN EXCELLENT Grarring Wax.—Take four ounces pitch, four 
ounees resin, two ounces hog’s lard and two ounces bee's wax ; put 
them altogether into a pipkin aud melt over a slow fire. 


——Seee 


To SKELETONISE Leaves.—The leaves should be perfect. Place 
them in a« vessel containing water and allow them to remaim for 
three weeks or longer according to size; then examine, and if the 
leaf appears soft, place it on a China plate, and with a camel’s hair 
brush dipped io water, carefully remove the thin part frem be- 
tween the vetus; should it not be possible to do this at one opera- 
tion without injury to the veins, &., allow the leaf to remain in 
water a short time longer, then the operation may be repeated 
until a perfect skeleton is obtained. 
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THe Woriy’s Potato Crop.—The average annual Potato crop 
throughout the world is as followa—Germany 230,000,000 metri- 
cal hundredweighta; France 113,000,000; Russia 110,000,000 ; 
Austria 75,000,000: America 47,000,000; Ireland 298,000,000 ; 
Great Britain 26,000,000; Belgium 20,000,000, Sweden 16,000,000; 
Holland 15,000,000; Hungary 14,000,000; Italy 7,000,000 ; 
Norway 6,000,000; Denmark 5,000,000; the Australian Colonies 
$000,000; Portugal 3,000,000; and Spain 2,000,000 metrical 
cwte, Grand total 730,000,000 owte, 





An Eprrontat WeaTHER Rerost.—‘‘ Can you tell me what 
kind of weather we may expect next month?’ wrote a farmer to 
the editor of hig country paper. The editor replied :—“ It is my 
belief thatthe weather next month will be very like your sabscrip- 
tion bill.” The farmer wondered for an hour what the editor was 
driving at, when he happened to think of the word “unsettled.” 
He sent a postal note. 


GRAMMATOPHYLLUM SPECIOSUM.—At the Government Botanical 
Gardens at Buitenzorg there is now flowering an Orchid of gigan- 
tic size bearing this name, and displaying no less than twenty- 
eight flower-stalks, Each of them is on the average 8 ft, long. On 
one stalk alone there are seventy flowers, of which fifty were all 
open together at one time. The flower is generally 53 ius. in dia- 
meter. Each flower-leaf is 23 ing. long and 14. ius, broad.— 
Tropical Agrioulturist. 





Wasuine Vecrtasies.—M. H. J. Van Hulle, of Ghent, writes 
in a recent issue of the Bulletin d’ Arboriculture :—‘ Peas, Beans, 
Haricots, &c., ought not to be washed, and in a dry state they 
should be passed quickly through the water just as they are to be 
put into the saucepan. All roots aud tubers should remain in the 
earth until they are needed, and should not be cleansed until they 
are wanted for cooking. With respect to those vegetables of 
which the foliage is eateu, they should not be washed if it is pos- 
sible to avoid doing ao. They should be examined to see if the 
are clean, and whether simply brushing with a dey brush will 
suffice. In any case never wash them till just before cooking,” 


| 


Sugak CULTIVATION If MavRiItT1us.—The Sugar erop for 1885-6 
is estimated to amount to 120,000 tons, which is 10,000 tone less 
than had been anticipated, and 12,000 tons jess than the yield of 
last seuson. This deficit can, for the most part, be attributed to 
climatic influences. At the commencement of the year, when 
the young plants needed water, the colony suffered froma very 
severe drought, which was followed by continuous rains, the growth 
of vegetation being therehy promoted with exceptioual vigour ; but 
these raina also prevented the Sugar Cane from arriving at matu- 
rity before passing to the manufactory, the result being a lack of 
juice in the Canes. The economy which several of the planters 

ave been obliged to practice in the plantations, as well as in the 
manuricg and draining of the fields, has also been a cause of loss, 


QGrarrina Buias.—A correspondent of the American Garden- 
ers’ Monthly recently described an experiment he had mada in graft- 
ing bulbs, chiefly Hyacinths, which deserves a note, although no 
definita resulta could he given. Possibly, however, some amateurs 
might like to try the plan for themselves. Several bulbs were 
taken of differently coloured Hyaciuths, these were cut clean down 
the centre, the halves of two distinct varieties were then joined 
together evenly and bound securely with matting orstring; the 
grafted bulbs were then either potted in the usual way or placed 
in glasses. We have never heard of the experiment being tried 
before, but scarcely suticipate the success which the deseriber 
seemed to expect, vamely, the production of spike showing the 
two varieties ou opposite sides, 


Ava meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, a specimen of a grass—SuTankia VIRipis—waa exhibited 


+ 


uot over $ in. high, but which had a large number of perfect seeds 
nearly mature. It was aent by Mr. Meehan to show that such 
minute plants might grow aud produce seed annually for many 
successive years, the plants each year reproducing themselves 
among other vegetation, without anyone being aware of their 
existence, When such tracts were ploughed up, and plants like 
this grass get a good chance to develop themselves fully, it would 
appear that there Lad wot been any plant of the apecies growing 
for years, and the fact used to illustrate the long vitality of seeds 
in the earth. It might be that there was good evidence that cases 
of long vitality were undoubted; but it served a good purpose to 
point out where error may creep in— American Gardeners’ Monthly. 





Ricrsvs ComMunis CULTIVATION IN THE UniTeD States,—Ac- 
cording to the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, there is a_ belief 
amongt American commerical men that there are millions in cul. 
tivating the Fticinus communis and extending the castor oil indus- 
try. ‘I'wo new companies for thia purpose have been started ia 
the south, and there are many inquiries for particulars regarding 
the culture of the castor plant. It is claimed in the South that 
the farmer can cultivate the castor seed on his poorest land and 
make more money than with cotton on the richest bottom lands, 
and at the same time command cash for every load. In Texas, 
twenty-five farmera wero furnished with seed this season and 
guaranteed the full St. Louis price for the seeds, which to-day is §1' 
70 per bushel Some years ago castor oil was so abundant in the 
South, that it was principally used for illuminating purposes, but 
other more profitable crops gradually displaced it, and the revival 
of interest tn the article may bea repetition of history, as larger 
production means lower prices, 





THe Age or Seeps AND DouBLe FLowsEs.—We have just 
come across an extract from a number of the American Agricul- 
furist, in which mention 1s made of fine specimens of Balsama 
produced from seed several years old. Itis a kind of tradition of 
the seed trade that Balsam and Melon seeds will germinate when 
several years old, and many old gardeners, and probably not a few 
youuger ones, hold the opivion that the long-keeping of the seed 
is one secret of success, and in the case of Balsam operates to 
produce double flowers. We have heard old gardeners say that 
the best flowers are on Balsams produced when the seed is between 
four and seven years old ; and it is algo said that Stock seed and 
Wallflower seed when two years old will produca better double 
flowers than when one year old only. ‘Our American contemporary 
etates “that the annuals may be treated iu the very best manner, 
and that when left for seeds, only a few seeds be allowed to remain 
on each plant; that when ripe and sown, they may be prt into 
the most fertila and best prepared ground, and yet they will cer- 
tainly deteriorate from year to year whea grown from seed of the 
preceding year. The reason tg obvious, the double flower ig a 
monstrosity—-is a disease—the essential organa of the flower, those 
which in the uatural state of the plant should have produced the 
seed, are wanting, being converted into more protecting organa er 
leaves. But that monstrosity is just what we desire, and the best 
and surest way to continue it in perennial and biennial plants, ig 
to propagate by cuttings, layers, or grafting, instead of in the 
natural way, the plants so severed from the mother plant and 
brought to form a new plant retaining the desired double flowers,” 
What do our readers say to this? 





Propvoerion oF Douste FLowsrrs.—It is possible that most of 
our decorative plants which produce double flowers, auch as the 
Rose and the bamellis, may have originally been single, We 
know that the Dabha when first introduced to this country was 
single. As regards the Dahlia, indeed, single-flowered varieties 
have of late been even more popniar than double-flowered sorta, 
But that does not detract from the merit due to the florist or cross- 
breeder who has brought anch flowers as the double Dahtia, the 
Rose, the Camellia, and the Rauunculus, &c., to the degree of 
perfection which they have attained ; yet, strange as it may 
appear, there is po method or course of treatment known te us by 
which single-fowered plants cau be induced to produce double 
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blooms. How, then, it may he asked, have double flowers been 
reduced f Before endesvouring to answer this question it may 
‘necessary to say that there are at ljenast two kinds of double 
flowers, each very diatinet from the other, Thedoubling of the 
flowers of eueh planta as the Dahlin, as well as those of all com- 
pare plants, 1s caused by disc Boreta becoming ray floreta, cach 
iug a distinct and perfect bloom. Therefore auch flowers as the 
so-called double Dalia and double Sunflower, &¢c., may be regard- 
ed more a3 accumulations of single blooms than as double flowers, 
and they differ materially from flowera of other species of planta, 
which become double by the changing of stamens into petala. 
Therefore plants whose flowers have the greatest tnmber of sta- 
inens are the most likely to become double. 1 may mention that 
the single Snowdrop will frequently become: double when trans- 
planted into rich ground, and I have also known the same thing 
to occur when it kas been transplanted into very poor light soil. 
However, a8 regatda the generality of flowering plants, I believe 
that nothing in the way of high culture, or the use of stimulating 
soils, has ever been knewn to have the effect of inducing plants te 
produce double flowers. Many may be inclined to say that double 
flowers are no improcement upon single ones, and iu many instan- 
oes that may be admitted to be the case, but at the asine time the 
preference for sinple or for doubla flowora may be set down aa aA 
matter of taste or opinion, Few will be fornd to object to the 
doubling of the Rose, the Camellia, and the Ranunculus, &., and, 
eveu in the case of the zonal Pelargonium it will be admitted that 
many very beautiful, as well-as useful, varieties of double-flowered 
sorts have been secured. ‘They are useful, inasmuch as they remain 
Jonger iv good condition after being cut than single-flowered varie- 
ties do. Only a few years ago double-flowered Pelargoniume, 
Petunias, Cinerariag, and tuberous Begonias were unkown ; they 
are all now common enough, and they have all, 1 believe, been 
obtained by carefully fertilising such blooms as show a tendency 
to become double with their own pollen, or, what is better, with 
len from another plant of the same species which may have 
a found to show a similar disposition towards duplicity, When 
fertilisation is effectually performed, it is generally found that the 
doubling is more pronounced or intensified in a portion, at leart 
of the progeny. It is true that when flowers become perfectly 
double they can seldom beainduced to produce seed, but at the 
same time it seldom happens that bluoms are produced so double 
that a few atamensa may not be found among the petals, and the 
pollen of these if applied to seimi-double blooms in which thie 
stigma and ovary are in their normal condition will mostly be 
found to furnish a considerable percentage of plants with flowera 
more or less double.-—P, Grieve, 


@®riginal Articles. 





THE IMANTOPHYLLUM. 


Custom, which has to be answerable for so many things, must be 
our excuse for writing the nama Imantophyllam without the 
initial H, which the correct reading of the derivation demands. 
In thia country, in nursery and private gardens, the plant is 
known as Imantophyllum, as on the continent it. is recognised as 
Clivia; therefore, ag this is a popular periodical, we prefer to use 
the popular vame, These plants have now become ench great 
favourites that Messra Jas. Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, Mr. B.S. 
Williams, of Holloway, and others in the nursery trade, specially 
davote houses to them; and in some private gardens, such ag those 
of Baron Schroder, at The Dell, Egham, and of Lord Wolverton, 
at lwerne Minster, Dorset, where They have not only the bhest- 
named sorts, but fine seedlings of their own, a like provision is 
deservedly mado for their accommodation; while on the continent 
oe deservedly numbered among the most popular plauts of 

e day. 

L. miniatum, the first of the rece of the showy section h 
genus, introduced from South Africa a little over thirty no A 
exhibits a remarkable proof of the rewards to be obtained by good 
culture and careful bybndisation ; for to thees agencics are the 


readers, 


present grandly formed, highly coloured varieties mainly to be 
attributed, aithough they are uot evolved wholly from the original 
species which was characterised by the freenesa with which it rent 
up offsets from the base, the small number of dowers on the spike, 
the narrowness of the segments which allowed of openings between 
them down almost to the ovary, and the pale yellowish orange of 
ita flowers. Later on, and before the arosa fertiliser began to work 
upon it, I. miniatum superbum, a variety better in every respect 
than the type, and I. miniatum giganteum, a form foreshadowing 
much of the excellency of the newer varieties, appeared out of an 
importation made by Messrs, Veitch & Song; and another form 
much resembling it waaimported by Mr. Wilson Saunders. These 
two last named were of diatiuct habit, with much larger, very dark 
green leaves, of more equal width than the original type, and, uo- 
like it, diaplaying much reluctance to break upfrom the bottom, 
but seaming to increase the noble proportions of ita main growthe 
year after year. These placad the requinite material in the garden- 
ers hands, and for the result, as seen in those grand flowers, some 
of the beat of which we shall enumerate, he is worthy of all praise, 

Few plants are amenable to more geveral cultivation. They 
want not a stove-house temperature, but thrive admirably in green- 
houses, conservatories, or fruit-houses, which are not allowed to go 
below 45° Kahr, in winter; and asa correspondent, in an article 
on plants for growing in the dwelling-honse, in 4 recent namber 
states, they are among the best for that purpose, being ornamental: 
ag plants at all times and glorious when in flower. For potting 
material pure turfy yellow loam, broken up by the hand, with a 
dash of some good fertiliser, is the best. So much are these plants 
held in esteem on the coutineut, where seme of the best variaties 
have been raised, thatthe horticultural press is frequently sound- 
ing the praises of new forms aa they appear, or the older, as they 
gain in atrength, the better show themselves. Among the more 
intelligent of their chroniclers ia Mr. Ed. Pynaert, of Ghent, 
valued correspondent of our own, and a great raiser of, and authori- 
ty on, Imantephyllums, Mr. Pynaert grows an extensive collec- 
tion of these plants, and in several articles, contributed at rarions 
times to the Revue del’ Horticulture Belge, he has given much in- 
formation about them, including his experience in obtaining and 
raising the seeds, a summary of whioh will interest many of our 


Ratsixna SEEDLINGS. 


Mr. Pynaert saya that the seeds of Imantophyllume ripen gene- 
rally from November to February, or even later where produced 
on a second flowering ; that the chaoge of colour in the capsules 
tells when the seeds are ripe aud tit to gather, aud that seeds even 
in apparently uuripe capsules will often germinate. Oa the other 
hand, if the seeds are left ungathered too long, tha firat step in 
germination takes place on the plant, but that does not destroy tha 
utility of the seeds for producing young plants. The seeds being 

athered, they shouid be exposed to the air ou a stuge in the house 
lu which they are intended to be raised for several days, and after 
that they should be sown as directed. In ail cases Mr, Pynaert 
recommends their being gown at oace, although he says he haa 
known them keep goud along time,and names an instance in 
which some of them were sent. from Ghent to Brizil and returned 
through mis-direction, this being kept abort for three months. 
Another month elapsed after their return before they were sown, 
and yet only about 5 per cent. failed. 


SELECT VARIETIES OF I, MINTATUM. 
The following, ars among the best :—~ 


B. S. Wi.tiams (Pynaert).—This is one of the moat noble 
looking of the genus. Inthe habit of the plaut it is robust, and 
the immense heads of bloom frequently save over thirty flowers, 
expanded atonce In form and in the brightness of ite colour 
the bloom resembles that of the handsome reddish scarlet Vuilota 
purpurea. 

Mapameé Learette Deanis (Reimers).—This grand variety, 
which was. raised by M. Theodore Reimers, gardener te Madame 
Donner, Ottensen, Hamburgh, was well figured in the Revue de 
i Horticulture Belge, in January, 1881. It has large heads of 
dark scarlet flowers, with white centres and yellow stamens. 

Manis Reimens—Flower heads often 18 in. across, flowers are 

jarge and fine, orange-scarlet with yellow centre, 
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Scaroperi.—Thie grand variety received a first class certifi- 
cate atthe Royal Horticultural Society, on March i0th, 1885, 
when Mir, Ballantine brought it from Haron Schrodet’s garden. 
It haa very large heads of pure scarlet flowers of fiue furin and 
substance, 


GengraL Gorpon.—Flowers bright dark orange-scarlet; centre 
white, flower heads large, 


LinpeNy.—A grand variety with broad bandsome foliage and 
stent flat spikes, bearing immense heads of large orange-acartet 
flowers. 


AMBROISE VERSCHAFFELT.—Size and colour of the flowers.of the 
best quality, but not so numerously produced as some othera, 


Mapame Van Hovrre.—Flowere large, bright dark orange 
with white star in centre. 


AURANTIACUM.— Yellow, tinged with light orange ; very distinct. 


CRoENTUOM ComPactumM.—Habit very dwarf and free flowering, 
Flowers comparatively small, but ofa decidedly scariet tinted 
orange approaching deep red. 


THE Droopina Flowered SEctiox. 


We must not pase from the anhject without noticing the dronp- 
ing flowered section, which have been great favourites in thair day, 
and yat are worthy of being extensively cultivated as they are 
pretty, aud are frequently in flower when the miniatume are with- 
out bloom. | 


I. Arront (Clivia nobilis} was the firet of the genus imported 
over aixty years ago, It is ematler in all its parts than I, miuiatum, 
and bas broad, rather upright, dark green leaves, and stout scapes 
hearing from thirty to fifty yellow flowers tinged with orange and 
tipped with greev ; the flowers are drooping and curved inwards, 


I, CYRTANTHIFLORUM ie an improvement, supposed to have been 
effected by crossing Aitoni with L miniatum, which latter it re- 
sambles somewhat in growth, but the flowers, although large, par- 
take of all the characteristics of I. Aiton. 


J, GARDNERT is still an itnprovement on the one last named, and 
may be said to be the finest of the drooping flewerers. Its leaves 
are often 3 ft. in length, narrow, arching, aud pointed ; the scapes 
are 2 ft. to 3 ft. in heizht; the flowers like those of I. eyrtanthiflo- 
rum, but more loosely arranged, It is a very fine plant.—Garden- 
ing World. 





FEEDING OF PLANTS. 


As the food of plants existing in soils is subject to distribution, 
aud does not remain in solntion for any length of time, it is evt- 
dent that there cannot bea circulation of such food towards the 
growing plant, but the roots of the latter must go in search of 
nourishment. 

When we consider tha vast root surface in the case of a vine, 
and that myriads of rootleta and root-haics unite their action to 
feed the comparatively narrow stem, we can understand the 
importance to the gardener of studying the ramification of the 
roots of all the various speciea of plants ha cultivates in or- 
der to adopt his system of manuring to the feeding capacities of 
these plants. 

Plant-roota may be cousidered in three distinct stages of growth, 
namely in their primary development, their stage of ramification, 
and their enlargement in receptacles of nourishment. 

Supposing, then, moisture, warmth, and air to be ready in 
their proper measure, the water ia absorbed by the subatance of 
the embryo of the seed, dissolving its contents, carrying them in- 
to the young plant as rapidly as they are reqnired; in fact, the 
seod may be considered as a miniature laboratory, in which nu- 
merous chemical actions are taking place for the nourishment and 
development of the growing plant, 

Aa the radicle breaks ita bonds from the mother seed it will be 
nourished and fed after a short time directly from substances ex- 
isting in the soil, and will profit very tndirectly by any nutritive 
matters which may yet remain iu the seed itself. 

So important to the future welfare of the plant ia the addition 
of elements which can be obtained from the soil only, even in tho 
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earliest stages of growth, that before any secondary rootlet is gro- 
duced the young radicle in many cases pushes out from its super-- 
ficial celis a masa of delicate fibrils, every one of which 19 
employed in active food-absorption; therefore, while the fivat 
wants of the young plant depend directly apon seed nutrition, i¢ 
must never be forgotten by the gardener that ‘thie supply 
lasts for a short time only, aud that the ultimate vigour and 
productiveress of the plant must depend «upon the fertility 
of the soil. Consequently, for the successful raising of any 
plant from very minute seeds, it ia alaolutely aacersary that sait- 
able food should be within easy reach of the delicate sead aad 
small roots, and also ia. an extremely soluble condition, Thus we 
find pounded rape cake suet, or a moderate dressing (10 to 20 Ib, 
per square yard) of superphosplate among the very best materiale 
for manurial applications to aoila when it is required to raise a crop 
of healthy young plants in a short period of time. 

It is however a great mistake to suppose that because plants are 
often grown without a direct supply of nitrogen in manures, they - 
are not dependent upon this substance for their very life aud 
sustenance, Those gardeners who do not apply manurtal dressings 
with their seed, depend naturally upon the store of nitrogenous 
plant-food in the soil. Many a plant which looks vigorous enough 
on its first appearance above ground, sdon wears 4 sorry aspect 
when the food-supply is deficient or of the wrong kind, 

Nowhere is thia fact better exemplified than in the extensive 
experiments at Rothamstead where the conditions as to sources of 
nutriment aud disintegration of the soil by root development 
are so various. In early spring each description of plant experi- 
mented with, whatever may be its character or manurial supply 
starts much alike; there is but little differance to be discerned 
between one plot and another ; very soon, however, those without 
any manure at all begin to show signs of weakness, then the im- 
perfetly manured plot lags behind while those receiving a full 
supply of all the necessary ingredients of plant-life—potash, phos- 
phoric acid, lime, and nitrogen—advance steadily on to perfection, 

This is further illustrated by the following table, which shows 
the average annual produce of various orops, and the increase 
obtained by different manures. The quantities are in pdunds 
per acre :— 
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5,206 | 8,246 | 7,163 | 16,450 | 10,486 
to tubers 

wes ! 8,033 | 1,960 | 11,982] 5,978 
1,232] 5,89¢| 2,198 | 21,424 | 13,988. 

5 b vey 

ee ' 4,592! 86 | 10,198 | 19,656 
9,632 | 11,819 | 20,702 | 49,466] Siena 

Mangal bulbs : 1,680 | 20,160 | 83,884 | 21, o52 
2980 | 9,409 | 8,962} 6,338] 4662 

Meadow Har | 119 | 1,582} 4,004] 9289 


We gather from these resulta that while a certain amount of 
increase of crop is obtained when superphosphate, which supplies to 
the plant phosphoric acid and lime, or wheu nitrate of soda, which 
furnishes soda and nitrogen, it ia not until the complete fertiliser 
(minerals and citrate soda), which supplies phosphoric acid, potash, 
lime, soda and nitrogen combined, is given, thata full crop is 
harvested. This is further illustrated by the fact that farmyard 
dung, which is supposed to furnish all the essential elements of 
plant food—but the effecta of which are spread over a cousiderable 
number of years—rarely yields eo much produce as the minerals 
and nitrate soda together, the latter being so much more easily 
assimilated by the growing plauts 
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The next question which arises in connection with plaut-roots 
is the power they dave in the selection of their food. 

That they have some is apparent from the fact that different 
species of plants in the same soil will appropriate different 
quantities of chemical ingredients, and that some exhaust the soil 
more rapidly than others, 

Fibrous roots have frequently enormoua power of penetration, 
which enables them to search for food at creat depths. This property 
sometimes becomes a sertous evil if the subsoil does not coutain the 
particular ingredients required by the plant. In the orchard many 
a fruit tree thrives so joug as the roots are superficial; but wheu 
they penetrate deeper, nutriment, either insufficient or of an im- 
proper character, is absorbed, vitality is impaired, and various 
forms of canker aud uuproductiveness are the consequences. 


One great end attained by pressing the ground of light soils 
before or immediately after. setting out plants, or sowing seeds, 
is to encourage lateral rootlets as much as possible, that they 
may avail themselvas of thea more abundant and more suitable 
food constiuents accumulated in the surface soil, 

The third stuge to be considered in the feeding of plants and 
root developineut is, that many roots become reservoirs of uutriment 
for future use. Roota vary cousiderably iu character: some pene- 
trate deeply, remaining fibrous and thredd-lika to the end; some 
throw out laterals, and luxuraite in the surface soil ; some merely 
absorb the necessary datly food, while others, as Asparagus, Tur- 
nips, Carrots, Parsnips, &c., devote certain of ther parts or ramifica- 
tions to the especial office of storing up autritive matters, often 
in enormous quantity, and in great rapidity. AJl underground 





plant ramifications which serve as storehouses are, however, not to 
ba included in the same category. The bulb of the Onion, the 
Leek, the Tulip, the Hyacinth, or the tuber of tha Potato, &., 
though answering to the same end, are either furnished by the 
base of the leaves, or are under-ground stems, 

Tu certain biennial plants there is a strong disposition to deposit 
stores of nutriment for the perfection of seed in the ensuing year, 
while iu the case of perennials and in some Orchids @ special part 
is devoted to this purpose. 

Tn fruit trees the deposit often takes place in the bark and bran- 
ches, hence the necessity of rest, and the notorious fact that many 
treea will bear a crup only in alternate years. Doubtless this, which 
is the result of exhaustion to avery great extent, might be obviated 
if proper feeding with nitrogen, potash, aud phosphoric acid were 
adopted.—#. F. W. 


CHOICE FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


ANTHURIUM VEITCAIL 
A very haudsome Aroid, Native of Culambia, 


ot The leaves are 
ovate-oblong, greatly elongated, attaining lengths of from two to 


three feet, with a breadth of less than one-third of these dimen- 
sions ; coriaceous iu texture, and deep greeu with a glossy metal- 
lic surface when fresh expauded, becoming paler by age. The 
ptincipal uerves are arched and deeply sunk, giving the surface 
a conspicuously waved appearance. 

ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUB. 


An elegant evergreen climber, from South Africa, with slender 
smooth stems, and numerons spreading branches; the hermaphrodite 
white flowers are produced from the tips of the branchlets. It is 
au exceedingly handsome ornamental plant for the greenhouse or 
conservatory, and its pretty feathery growths are extremely useful 
for cuttings for decoration, 

The above illustrations have been kindly lent us by Mr. S. P-. 
Chatterjee, Victoria Nursery, Calcutta. : 





THE ONION IN LITERATURE. 


At the November meeting of the Summit County (Ohio) 
Horticvitural Society, Mrs, Claypole gave an interesting address 
on the Onion, from which we, Gardeners’ Monthly, make the fol- 
lowing extract :— , 
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“Tt is plain by this time that our visitant 1s possessed with the 
idea that there must have been a firat Onion behind all those of 
which he hears, aud that he will give us no rest until we can put it 
before him and say, ‘Behold, here is the native plant which by wise 
cultivation bas developed these handsome bulbs which you see,’ Be 
the search for this first Quion then ne or short, it seems that we 
must undertake it. Let us take the firat step in the tnquiry. 
Shall we find this nativa plant, this Allium cepa, tlis parent of 
all cultivated Onions on this continent? No; it bas beeu sought 
for, but America is not rich in apecies of Allium, and Allium cepa is 
nowhere to be found. Cortez, when relating incidents of his bril- 
liant conquests in Mexico, is reported by Humboldt to have said 
that he saw Onions in the market-place of the ancient Tenochtitlan, 
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inquiry showa that the name of Xonacatl does not apply to our 
cultivated species of Allium. Ju the seventeenth century only one 
single Allium was reported from Jamaica, and that waa our species 
—Allium cepa—and it was in the garden with other vegetables 
from Europe. Acosta, in bis Natural History of the Indtes, says 
expressly that the Onions of Peru were fe from Europe. To 
Europe, then, we must goon the track of the first Onion. Any 
European will tell us that Onions have always been cultivated 
there, But aware that our visitor will inquire inte that ‘always,’ 
we will sea if we can find out what it means, so faras England 
is concerned. . 

“Shakespeare mentions the Onion. In the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ Bottom, a weaver, giving final directions to Quince, the 


and that the Mexicans called those Oniona Xonacatl ; but careful ' carpenter, Flute, the bellows wender, Snout, the tinker, and Starvel- 
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Fig. XXVIL—A 
ing, the tailor—all humble folks, who are about to present a play 
before the Duke and his party after telling them to go hoine and 
attend to this, thatand the other, says :— 

“ And most dear actors eat no Onions nor Garlic, for wa are to 
utter sweet hreath ; and I do uot doubt but to hear them say it is 
a sweet comedy. 


“When Helena, at the close of All's Well that Ends Well,’ finds 


at the same time her husband and her mother, the old Lord Lafen 
exclaims ‘-— 
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paragus Plumosus. 
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“Mine eyes smel) Onions ; I shail weep anon, 
Good ‘om Dram, lend me a handkercher ; so ; 
I thank thee ; wait on me home, 1’ll make sport with thee.’ 
“Tn tha intreduction to the‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ the lord, 
sending instruction to his page to enact the part of wife to the old 
drunkard whom they are about to befool, says :— 
‘Bid him shed tears, 
And if the hoy have not a woman’s gift 
Yo rain & shower of commanded tears, 
An Quion will do well for such a shift,’ 
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“ Enobarbus, comforting Anthouy on the death of his wife, 
Falvia, saya :— 

“<The tears live in an Qnion that shall water thia sorrow.’ 

“And later the same Encbarbus exclaims, on an occasion when 
he deems it well to turn the current of pathetic thonghts— 

“¢ Look, they weep, and I—~am Qnion-eyed.’ 

Now, I think it must be conceded that the joke connecting a 
mere show of grief with the use of an Onion is old and well worn 
—requisscat in pace. But let us remember that at the time when 
the Potato was anew-comer into Europe, the Onion and its pro- 
parties were 80 wilely known, and so familiar to all that Shake. 
spenre could rely on the word to bring--even to the dull brains 
in the pit—a-vivid picture of tears without woe. 

‘ Shali we find our first Gnion ia England? No, its name tells ua 
that it is no native. Onion is merely the English way of pronoun- 
cing the French ‘Oignon’, and by the French, at sometime or 
other, the bulb was brought into England. 

“ Chaucer, writing five hundred years ago, mentions the Onion 
aa a well-known domestic vegetable. Another three hundred 
years takes us back to the Norman Conquest, and I think we may 
take another two hundred and say that a thousand years ago the 
Onion Was making its way into Huglind. A thonaand years 
sweeps away the history of England, and leaves a small island 
torn with the strife of its recent Saxon conquerors and harassed 
with sea pirates, Alfred striving to bring unity from discord, and 
the dreaded Danes or Red Shanks seizing more and more of the 
fertile land. An island almost unknewn to the nations on tha 
Continent who have enough todo te hold their own from each 
other and foreign foes, but who, nevertheless, not unmindful of 
seed time and harvest, gather in annual crops ef the juicy bulb 
we call the Onion. 

* Another thousand years and Britain is an island lying far, far 
away from civilisation, Vague rumours of a land beyond the 
sea there may be, but vagueness lends terror and makes the island 
the home of monaters and ogres, And Europe? Misery untold, 
Wherever nature has been Find war has laid waste. Rome is 
pushing her conquest on the Rhone, and hordes of hungry 
Teutons are pouring into Gaul from the north-east, while as 
many Cimbrians are making their way into the south through the 

es of the A)ps. Htaly itself is threatened, and fear of foreign 
invasion arrests for the moment the strife of parties at home. 
And yet somewhere in Italy someone is finding leisure to cultivate 
the Onion, and many varieties are grown for the rich men’s tables, 
and gourmands discuss the fluvonr and call their favourites by 
the names of countries, The Cretan, Samothracian, Cyprian, and 
#0 On. 

“Two thousand years have taken us back to the border land 
between history ancient and modern, Another thousand,and a 
few more, and we shaii hear the groans of the Hebrews in Egvpt, 
as they drag the heavy stones for the massive forts of Rameses 
and Pithom, or make their daily tale of bricks under the sharp 
gaze of guards, who stand over them with rods. In vain they pe- 
tition for relief. ‘The work is pressing. Useless are all attempts 
at revolt. The power of Rameses is great; his vigilance leaves 
no loophole for escape. But death, greater than Rameses.takes the 
mighty conqueror, and his son and Menephthah rules in his stead, 
Then a snecessful conspiracy is made, and the Hebrews, under 
Moses and Aaron, throw off the yolk of Pharoah, and defeat him 
ou the shores of the Red Sea, and we hear the songs of triumph 
of these emancipated slaves as they take their first steps in free- 
dom, 

“ But now unthought of difficulties appear—the journey to the 
land of promise is not one long holiday of pleasure. Some pre- 
sent privations seem hurder to bear than the late fearful slavery, 
and praising the good old times, they revile Moses and ask him 
bitterly, ‘who shall gave us flesh to eat? We remember the fish 
which we did eat in Beypt freely, the Cucumbers and the Melons, 
aud the Leeks and the Onions, and the Garlic.’ 

“And these Onions whose flavour could be better remembered 
than the hardships of tyranny; can they be of the same species 
as the Onions exhibited here? Certainly they are, they are grown 
in Egypt to this day, and called now by the very name used for 
them by masters and slaves whon Isras) was there in bondage. 

“More than this, the designs on the ancient monuments show 
us often this very Onion. For the Onion was highly prized by 


the Egyptians, and a variety was grown so excellent in all its 

roperties that they worshipped it as adivinity. Shall we then’ 
find our firat Onion in Bgvpt? No, there is no uative plant there 
which could have produced it, and as long as we ean find a trace 
of it in Egypt it isa cultivated plant, aud highly eultivated toa, 
How Jong has it been cultivated there? ‘bree thouannd yeara, 
four thousand, five, six, seven thousand. Seven thousand years 
ago, when a few wreiched savages scattered over Europe were 
tearing from nature and each other a bare subsistence, in the val- 
ley of the Nile the Egyptians were enjoying a happy, peaoeful, 
and sometimes jolly life. ‘The tombs of Memphis are covered with 
pictures of feasts and games, dances and boat tournaments ; poeta 
are chanting verses, and girls are dancing with hair dressed up 
with plates of gold. Seven thousand years have sed since 
the building of the first pyramid. Yot even then Egypt was an 
old couniry; its people civilized ; its architecture grand in idea 
and perfect in execution; ite language not only formed but re- 
duced to writing; its agricultural life was rich with oxen, asses, 
dogs, and monkeys, antelopes and gazelles, geese, ducks, swans, 
sad claves of Numidia. Egyptian history bezins before the build- 
ing of this pyramid perbaps three thousand years, and bebind that 
again there must be an immensely older history, making the emer- 
gence of this civilization from the aavage life of the cave-dweller. 
Where are we now ? 

“Ten thousand voara away from the life of to-day—far away in 
Egypt, with the rich farmers on the banka of the Nile. Whether 
or not we shall meet our Onion there, who shall say 7 Some time, 
in that remote past it was brought into Egypt, and it was brought 
from India. = 

“History can tell us no more. The sacred writing of the 
Hindas, the oldest records of the Chinese, mention the Onion, 
but alwaya as a cultivated plant. 

“Tf we would find our fret Onion we must leave history and 
try some other line of inquiry. Let qs join the party of some 
exploring botanist, and with him search Hurope, Africa and Asia 
for a specimen of the native Onion, which some time in the 
long-forgotten past was deemed worthy of cultivation. Our 
search, like our history, gradually narrows itself, until we find 
ourselves climbing the mountains of Afganistan and Beloochistan, 
and exploring the table lands behind the Hindu Kush mountains, 
And there, in the birthplace of our race, we find our Onion 
the Allium cepa—from which have eprung all the Onions prown 
all over this wide world.” 





DOUBLE-FLOWERED ZINNIAS, 


Without doubt the introduction of the existing beautiful 
double forms of these flowers has muterially enhanced them in 
popular esteem. The period of steady though certain develop- 
ment into perfect doubleness in any flower is alwaysa difficult one, 
because semi-double flowers seldom please anyone, and usually 
are rough and irregular, For semi-double Zinnias little can well 
he snid, indeed the old single forme, with their somewhat protru- 
ding and prominent centres or anthers, are far more pleasing than 
are any of these interinediate flowers, Perhaps many still prefer 
the singles to the doubles, because they may be said to constitute 
in vature truer floral character, whilst doubling is an unnatural 
development. Certainly, wehave now become so accustomed to 
that development in myriads of flowers, that tastes have been 
trained tolook for them in almost every direction; hence double 
Zinuias, when they were presented in the perfect and beautiful 
forms which they now possess, were accepted as improvements, 
perhaps because somewhat later in the fieid than Asters, Marigold, 
and other familiar garden flowers. Zinnias have not yet become so 
widely known as they deserve; indeed it is very probable that 
many possessors of really good gardena have not seen a fine double 
strain aud are therefore ignorant of the handsome forms, rich 
colours, and the various other admirable qualities which Zianias 
possess.  Srili, it cannot be Jong ere we shall see them as 
common as more popular annuals, In the production of masses, 
in big beds, for instance, it would be difficult to excel in 
beauty the strong growing forms of Zinnia elegans, if planted 
in good soil and given ample room for growth. ‘Then an 
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edging of the dwarf compact pumila section gives neatners and 
finish to any such bed, or the dwarf plants may be wel! utilised 
in small beds with edgings of some other contrasting plant to give 
varioty. Again, where large supplies of cut flowers are required, 
the Zinnia is a valuable addition to tha few plants that will thrive 
and bloom satisfactorily all through the rainy seagon, 

Thera can be nodoubt that on the process of doubling, the 
Continental florists, whe have accomplished so much in this direc- 
tion with other flowers, have aléo materially succeeded in improv- 
jug the Ziunia'’s habit. This has been done apart from the dwarf 
or compact-babited strains ; for the robust kinds are now much 
lesa tall than were the old singles, and exhibit much more compact 
and sturdy growth, The average height ofany realty good atrain 
of the strongest growers should not excead 24 to 30 inchea, whilat 
the dwarfer strains range from 12 inches to 16 inshes in height, and 
are very dwarf and bushy. Ju both sections there js great variety in 
colour, aud, what is more, hues which some other more popular 
flowers fail to present. The blood-reds, plums, orange-red, soft 
mauves and otber hues are truly beautiful, in all the dark ones 
especially, showing richness combined with vividness, such as com- 
mands the warmest aduiration. 

Form in the flowers is also of the most perfect type. Aaa Te- 
flexed flower, few can excel in that particular form of beanty a 
good double Zinnia, and that form seemgall the more remark- 
able when it is remembered that the earlier single. flowers as- 
sume a distinctly cupped forin. Probably the exceeding crowding 
of the petals, as the anthera developed into them in the process 
of doubling, pressed out the normal or guard tier of petala into 
the refloxed form now assumed. Certainly we cannot find in any 
class of plants more perfectly reflexed doubla flowers. Apart 
from the strong growing section of Zinnia elegans, there are com- 
pact, or as the French term them, pompon forms, and alo the 
bushy ot apreading kind known as Haageana. The single form 
has brilliant orange flowers, and in the double form these ara 
presented very full and dense, Ata recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society those emment French seedsmen, Messrs. 
Vilmorin Andrieux and Co., exhibited several improved pompon 
forms and obtained a certificate of merit for a decided novelty in 
a striped strain of this curious dwarf section. These flowers were 
flaked, striped, and spotted, and aome were even parti-coloured, 
being half one colour and half the other. This break indicates 
the capacity of Zinnias to develope diversity of habit and floral 
yaarkings in an eminent degree, 

Having regard to the diversity of tastes which distinguish 
all lovers of flowers, it would be well for those purpoaing to 
cultivate Zinoias to procure seeds of all the various sections, 
including the singles; for without dorbt, beautiful ag the 
doubles are, yet many have a strong penchant for the former. 
None the less, perhaps, that if less “lumpy,” aa is the 
not tneommon term applied to double flowers, they possess all the 
beautiful hues and variations of colour found in the family. With 
reapect to cultivation, the best time for sowing seed is about the 
firat week in June, in pans of light, rich soil, The seed germinates 
quickly, generally in from three to four days: aaeoon aa the first 
pair of rough leaves are developed they should be traugplauted 
into 3-inch pots, taking care to bury the stem up to the seed leaves, 
give pleuty of light and air and seo that the plants are not over- 
crowded. In about a fortuight they should be six to seven inches 
high, and are then ready to put out in their permanent quarters: 
when doing so pinch out the leading shoot ;thia will induce them 
to make fine bushy plauts. During dry weather they will require 
copious watering, and liquid manure should be givan cnca a week. 





SEASONABLE NOTES. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Rosrs.— Hybrid perpetual should be sufficiently syringed over- 
head to keep them free from aphides so asto encourage the pro- 
duction of secoud growths for flowering later on. The limited 
number of plants that amateurs usually grow admita of their 
being thus attended to, and thelabour will be well repaid by the 
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extra quantity of flowers they will bear. When the ground is at 
all dry a good soaking of water at the roota will still farther assist 
them in this way. Amongst the large nomber of fins, free grow- 
ing Roses now in cultivation many will be fouod to euceeed betier 
in some localities than in others, which knowledge can only be at- 
tained by experience. We should recommend amateurs in all parts 
of the country to take notes of the kinda that succeed the best in 
their own gardeng and those of their seighhours, and for general 
decorative purposes to confine themselves to such sorts as prow 
and flower well. Half the magnificent Roses seen at Exhibitions 
are all but useless for growing except where sai! and situatian are 
especially adapted to their respective requirements. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.——If strong enttinga of this popular flower 
were inserted early in January, they will now be ready for trans- 
planting or potting off singly according to the method of oulti- 
vation to be adopted. Cuttings of the late varieties may atill 
be put in, but they do not rect so readily at this aeason aa at an 
earlier period. After transplanting or repotting the plants must 
be carefully stiaded for a few days until well established. 


Puiox DraumMMonpi.—Here is what is known as a tender annual, 
that is, for all practical purpases, a hardy bedding plant, auds 
most effective one too; its great requirement is a fine soil! into 
which its roots can make a free growth. I hava recently seen a 
bed the soil in which waa made op of loam, manure, leaf-mould, 
aud & quantity of finely-eifted mortar-rubbish. During dry 
weather the plants were watered freely, and they now cover the 
bed completely, and are throwing up remarkably fiue trusses of 
flowera, double the size usually seen. This Phlox must bein rich 
svil to produce fine flowers, and it jaa mistake to have it in poor 
soil, A good mixture of kinds is essential, that is, the bed should 
contain plauts having flowers of varying and, let us add, striking 
colours. I saw a bed a few days ago in which the prevailing 
colour was a pala, indistinct lilac, with soarcely a dash of any 
brightness to break the monotony. Phlox Drummondi is much to 
be preferred to the Verbena as a bedding plant, and the rich blood 
crimson P, grandiflora splendens is moat effective. Thie variety 
especially should be used for bedding and border purposes. 


GLOXINIAS AND Braonias,—-Seedling plants in small pots should 
be shifted into 4-inch pots, Employ a compost consisting of equal 
parts loam and leaf soil with some sand for the Begonias, and two 
parts loam to one of leaf soil and sand for the Gloxinias. The 
latter should not ba potted deeply, aud though they like plenty 
of moisture in the atmusphere noue should be placed on the foliage. | 
Do uot pinch back the tubarous Begonias, 

Many aunual flowera, such as Nemophilas, Clarkias, and many 
other species, although exceedingly beautiful while in bloom, are yet. 
of short duration, even during favourable seasons, and, of course, 
more so during such seagons ag the present. They should (if the 
seed ia not required) be cleared off as soon as their beauty is over, 
and immediately replaced by some other species of plants from 
the reserve garden. Attend te the various sorts of plants in the 
flower-beds, as regarda training, pegging down, watering, &. 

AMARYLLIS.—-Where these are grown in sufficient quantities 
to admit of their being broughé into flower at different periods, the 
earliest will now be in bloom. Givethem a light position; other- 
wise if not grown comparatively cool the foliage is liable to come 
weak and soft, a condition which materially interferes with their 
flowering capabilities in time to come. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All matter intended for publication, and all questions to be replied to should 
ba eect in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication, All com” 
munications should be written on one sideof the papor only. It is also requested 
that. correspondents forward their name and address, not for publication: 
unless they wish it, but for the sake of that mutual confidence which should exiat 
between the Editor and thosa who addrese him, We decline noticing any 
oommunication that is not accompanied by the name and address of the writer, 
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A ROSARY OF ROSES, 


One might readily collect enough treasures to form « comp'ete rosary, if 
every legend and poem abont the rose wan gathered aud atrang on the magic 
thresd of fancy, At least wa may count over a single decade, and sach day 
of the gind anramer season may nerve as part cf the chaplet we would weave 
of choicest roses. Of all flowers the rose atands first, hiatorically and poeti- 
cally consilerad. We revd of rosea in the time of Semiramia. Solomon 
speaks of the “Rose of Sharon,” aud io his apocryphal wrttnga we find thia 
allusion to the queen ef Bowers; “Let os crown ourselves with roses before 
they he withered.” A Persian poet tella of the love the nightingala has for 
the roas. All the birde are said to have assambled before Solomon te oom- 
plain of the nightingale, wha, they said, insisted on singing ail night long, 
aad ao diatorbing their reat, Wise Solomon listened to all they had to say, 
and also to the nightivgale’s story, and acquite him because be assures the 
Kiug that hia love for the rose drives him to distraction, 

The Romans used rosea at all their great feasts in a most luxurious way, 
strewing them on the floore and couches in great profusion, 

Cleopatra, at one of her receptiona to Mare Antony, caused roses to be 
maagzed on the floor of the hall to a depth of 18 inches. It was customary 
at great out-door festivala to float thousands of roses on the placid lakea, and 
to wind garlands of choicest dlossome around the trunks of trees. In preat 
aod distinct varieties rosea abound everywhere, even within the palar circle 
a variety is found which blooms in the midat of avow and ice,aud the aledges 
of the Esquimaus, as well as their reiudeer and sealekius, are often decora- 
ted with large, double roses. All along the coast of thie country indigenous 
reses adorn the marshee anu fields; these differ in point of color aud iu the 
number of petala, bat are alike iu odour and geveral appearance, tho five- 
petal pink rose being most common. 

Asia boasts greater variety of ustive roses than the rest of the earth, and 
the Damask rose, which was taken to Burope from Damagous by the crusa- 
dora, adurna ihe asndy deserts of the Kast in infinite variecy. 

Thera ia a White rose tipped with yellow, found in some of the southern 
countries, which ie aaid to nourish a spevies of butterfly which exactly ro 
semblea itin color, Aa the rose forma and blooms, the butterfly grows and 
reaches maturity. to die after a very short life when the blossom fades. 

There ia a custom in the Valley of Engadine, Switzerland, of giving to a 
mau accused of crime, who is able to justify himself, a rose ou the day on 
which he is liberated from prison. A young aud beutiful girl is chosen to 
present him with « pure white rose, called the “Rose of innoceace.” About 
200 years ago the legenda about roses kuew uo bouuds, and mauy auperati- 
tiova were indulged in. The fable that rosea had in them resurrectiou 
power, and wero able to rise plheviz-iike from their own ashes, was very 
generally believed at that time. 

According to Zoroaster, the stem of roses was frea from thornue until the 
entrance of the evil one into the world, which affected all things with avil; 


even the fairest flowers, short Jife being giveu to certain kinds, thorns to - 


others, uuplesaant odour to mavy varieties beautiful in all other reapects, 
The roee as syinbol of love has been moet valuable to poeta in all ages 
Dedicated to Veuus, sbe in return dedicated itio her sou Harpocrates, the 


god of silence, and for centuries auy confidence given “aub roan,” has been 
considered sacred, 

Of all beautiful legendas, that of &t, Elizaheth aseme to stand at the head, 
Elizabeth of Hungary was etpecialiy devoted to doing works of benevolence, 
and tradition tells us, that when ber hosband wis away from home at ona 
time, she went about carrying fond to the poor people of Eisenbach, One 
day she met her husband who asked ber what ahe was desing. She did not 
like to show bim what she waa carrying, and a0 preased her robe, iu which 
the food was concealed. closer to her. He insisted ov opening her mantle, 
when he saw only red and whites roses, more lovely thau had ever been scen 
on the earth befora, 

Houre and days might he spent happily in searching for poeme referring to 
roaes and their charms. An understanding of the legends will be useful io 
the interpretation of much that bas been written, The simple story told in 
our uttraeries of the wonderfal rosea that blooma in Eden for every obild born 
on earth, is prettily arranged as a loileby and sung by fond mothers 
every where, 


“ Luilaby baby and dream of a rose, 

The fairest flower on earth that grows, 

There bleorna in Eden a rose without a thorn, 
For every baby tbat ever ia born.” 


Ross CuosBy.— A merican Garden. 


THE STRAWBERRY. 


A celebrated wit (Si-in-y Smith, I] think it was), who evidantly knew 
What waa good, once ficationsly remirked that “Goi might hayes made « 
batter froit than 4 atrawberry, but for anme reasun ‘did not.” Bo that as it 
may ; few, however, will atrewpt to gainsay the assertion who understands 
how very useful s fruit it bas become in the handa of the aekilful horti. 
culturist, especially through the winter and epring mouths, under glass, 

Our honcured ancestors, poor simple souls, who may possibly have 
imagined they were highly favoured with most of the good things of thie ) 
world in their day, patieutiy groped about where Nettles grew, aud among 
Thorns in the wood,for the fow sinal] Strawberries they perchance discovered 
there; or assiduously bunted for them among the unproductive kinda, 
which, for couvyeuienca sake, had been traueferred froin thence into the 
garden. 

We learn from honest old Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, 
writtes in the time of “Our Geod Queen Bess," that the wild aud 
jaferior kind Was then considered “ excellent good.” This indefatigable 
cultivater— who, from the infareuces we draw from hia famous matima, 
appeara never to have eaten the bread of idleness, but was always “ up and 
doing,” kuowing thet ‘the haud of the diligent maketh rich,” seema to bare 
found a suitable job for good Dame Tusser too, and who we may fancy was 
au industrious, frugel woman, aud thus gives directiona how his bopeful help 
meet should do it :— 

“ Wife, into the garden, aud aet me a plot 
Cf Strawberry-roote, the beat to be gut ; 
Such growing abrvad, amoug Thorns in the wood, 
Well chosau aud picked, prove excellent good.” 

Although ao many eventful years have roliod over the Strawberry-producing 
world since then, we aiucerely hope our right worthy predecessor, boneat old 
Master Tusser, and bia well-beloved wife—who seem to have sensibiy 
pulled toyether, both iu field and garden—derived as much real satisfaction 
jutheic day, wheu feasting upon the meagre wild wood Strawberries, ce 
their successors are doing with the many improved varieties they regale 
themeecivea with now. 

That Shakeepenre, who alao refers to them, during the reignof the 
“Virgin Queen,” most undoubtedly have often picked them in their 
umbrageous bavitats, in the woodlande of Warwickshire and adjacent coun- 
ties, we may uaturaily infer, from thos alluding to them: | 

“The Strawberry grows underneath the nettia; 
And wholesome berries thrive aud ripen best, 
Neighbour'd by fruite of lesser quality." 
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And to prove how uncommon a sight it was to see Strawberries ooder 
cultivation in a garden at that period, Shakespeare remarke : 
* My Lord of Ely, when I waa last in Holborn, 
L saw good Strawberries in your gatden there ; 
Ido beseech you send for some of them," 

This poor and amall fruit, about the size of ordiuary Cranborries, we may 
auppose, had « alight strawberry taste about them, and some of the odour ; 
and hut little more, when compared with the delicionsiy flavoured. large, 
handsome and productive varieties unler cultivation now, And under the 
moat favourable conditions possible, the fruiting saasou ef which must have 
been @ brief ons. 

The most skilful herbalist of those days, Johu Gerard, who had charge of 
the botupical garden of the College of Physiciana iu 1587, for the cultivation 
of rare plants of medicinal value, and waa maintained at the cost of “ forty 
marks English money” year, alludes to only three kinda under onltivation 
in 1597 ; and which appeac te have beau uewly introduced from a wild state 
to the gardens such a4 they were at that period, and thus speaks of them 
in the quaint phraseology of the time: Strawberries do grow upou bills 
and vallya, likewise in woods, and otber such places as be something sha- 
dowie, They prosper well in gardens; the red strawberry everywhere ; and 
the other two, white and green, more rare, aud ara not to be fouud save 
ouly in gardeus.” 

Ifthe mind's eye will only giance back to the rudimentary Strawberry 
beds of our forefathers, aud think of what poor miserable sorta they had to 
make shift with, aud then look at the thousands of broad acres of 
them in various parte of the couutry, of such splendid varicties as were aver 
dreswt of even fifty years age, they willbe smased atthe wonderful pro- 
greason every side, Such am gradual state of development or transition 
from a lower to a higher type of plant life, as haa beau slowly going ou from 
the time Virgil, Ovid, and Pliny firat mentioued the Fragaria, or Strawberry, 
until it has finally evolved iuto the modern Keou's Seedling, Sharpless or 

Parry, ought to couvince the most sceptical, that the doctrine of evolution 
ja not the wyth or chimera tuey would fain wake ua believe, — W. 7. Har- 
ding in Gardeners’ Honthly. 





FLORAL STYLES. 


Water Lilies are combiued with biue Cornflowers effectively, “ Bullruah 
baskets,” so flexible that they can be drawn into almost any shape, are filied 
with Water Lilies and the ragged blue flowers ; then theyare drawn together 
with a gash end 4 cluster of sea-weeds,with a fow water Lily buda with jong 

sedgy stems, This ia the most favourite souvenir basket made up for gifts 
at summoring piscea. 

Garlauds of flowers are thea moat stylish arrangements uow worn. Theas 
aro placed on dresses In various weys, aud are the perfection of grace. A 
garland of emall pink Astere and Smilax was worn from the left shoulder, 

extended aorosa the bodice aud neacly to the edge.of the skirt on the other 
aide. The dress was pink crepe. A garland of Lily of the Vailey and 
Asparagus was worn on the side panela of a white silk mall gown. 
‘These garlande are mede narrow aud light, aud are finished a¢ the oud with a 
‘fringing of flowers or foliage, 

The garlands for gun-hata are made mostly of blag Oornflowers or pink 
Pea blossoms. Bruuettes wear garlands of single Dablias, which are vary 
showy on black dresses. Some of the prettiest garlanda contain grain inter. 
mized. Wheat aud Eye add lovely effects ; oluaters of this grain are placed 

on sanshades and on fans, The devices for carrying Howers when in full dress 
during the warm season are numerous, A lace handkerchtaf is pinned just 
below the belt on the left side of tha skirt, and thie is ao folded that it wii! 
hold a ciuster of bloasoms, their steme beiug permitted to protrude from the 
aide opposite the flowers, Small lace aprons have one side caught up ao as to 


hold a bouquet, which is made flat and with very fringy foliage. These aprona. 


ere worn at lawn parties wheu it is inconvenient to carry the Mower bunch in 
the hand. Ata beach party given at the aca-shora there waa a pretty atrange-. 
ment made with oara, which ware crossed and pushed jn the sand, Ove, 


these was thrown a seina,jwhiogh wag uaed asa flower bolder, There were 


nosoghys of many descriptions in it, aud it was an extremely picturesque 









object. The table waa laid near tt, and each lady received a miniature acoop- 
net made of fsucy-coloured ailk cord and cottsining water Lilies, 

A graceful fashion is the fastening of the veil with a knot of flowera 
Voile of all descriptions, from the grean aud Glue ones to the illosion 
net which is put ou because beooming, are the accompaniment of all walking 
costumes at fashiouabia resorts. The veil ia crossed at the back of the 
head, drawn iu front aud tied ou one side, where a few loug-stemmed 
Roseg, Cornflowera, or Pea blosaoms ore pinned in with a fency lace-pin. 
When white illogion is the veil, Maidenbair Fern leaves finish tha knot 
frequently inatead of flowers. 

The Campauolio Margherite bell, which is now the talieman or amulet, 
made in ailver and gold by the fashionable jewsllere for engaged parties, is 
to be the leading token in flowers the caomiug seaaon for engagemeut gifts, 
engagement-party decorations, and wedding decoretioos. The original 
Campranello beil, as the legend goes, was found in an aucient ruin in Rome, 
aid asthe hierogtyphica cut therein when deciphered signified no end of 
prosperity to the possessor, it was presented to the Princess Margueriteof Italy, 
who adopted itns her talisman, With thia romantia history the Campanella 
beli is all the rage in fashionable circles, and bids fair to havea “run” in 
flowera that will exceed even that of the horse-aboe, magnet, aod other 
designe of xentiment. Itis not to be made up at al! like the regulation 
wodding-bell. I shall give a full description of it in September, aa it will 
not be wise to eet itringing before the fall seasou opens.— American Florist, 





CRYSTALLIZED FRUITS, 


The bosiness of preserving fruit by the crystallizing process is peculiar to 
south eastern France, and is practised on a large scale at Apt, in the departe 
mont of Vaucluse, at Clermont, in Auvergne, as wall se at Marseilles, Grasse, 
Avignon, and other important places. The product ia largely imported to 
England, the United States, and various other countries, including Algiers, 
the Euat and West Indiea, and South America, Oovsul Mason, of Marseilles, 
pays that the kinda of fruits preserved by this process of crystallization, are 
mainly Peara, Cherries, Apricots, Pine Applea, Plums, Figs, Citrona, Oranges, 
Metons, aud a kind of dwarf Orange called CAinoiz, which grows to some 
axtent in the district of Nica, but is imported mainly from Italy and Corsica” 
Peaches are used only to a limited extent in the region of Marseitias, 

The process of crystailizing is az follows :—The frait is fret carefully 
assorted in respect to size aud uniform degrees of ripaness, Poars, Pine. 
apples, and Quinces are peelad, Citrons are out into quartera, aud soaked for 
a month in sea water, and the stones of Apricots, Cherries, and Peaches are 
carefully ramoved. Tuia preparatory process requirea a certaia degree of 
skill, since the stone must be removed with aa little injury as possible to the 
form and solidity of the fruit. This work ie performed mainly by women, 
and ia paid for at the rate of about 4, aday. Thus prepared, the fruit is 
immersed in boiling water, which quickly penetrates the pulp, dissolving 
and diluting the juice, which is thereby nearly eliminated, when the fruit is 
subsequently taken from the water aud drained, leaving only the solid 
portion of the fruit intact. It is necessary that this process, which is termed 
‘€ blanching,” sboulu be performed with the Very greatest care, the period of 
immersion in the hot water being determined by the size and ripeness 
of the fruit. If immersed teo jong, the pulp iseither cooked too 
touch, or is left too dry and woody. If taken out too anon, the juiced 
left in the pulp prevent perfect absorption of the sugar afterwarda, 
aud, by eventually causiaug fermentation, destroy the value of the pro- 
duct. after being ecaided, some of the fruits, especially Apricots, ara again 
assorted into two or three classes, according to the degree of softness that hae 
been produced, as,if they are kept together, they woulc take up the sugar 
differently, some losing their form entirely, while othera would remain inauffi- 
siently impregnated. For these different grades, angar syrupa of different 
degrees of deusity are required for ite preservation. For the same regeon, each 
ofthe different varfetias of fruit requireaaeyrup of corresponding atrength, 
Peara, Citrons, and Pineapples, which remain hard and firm, take best 
asyrup bavinga density of from 18” to 25°, while Apricota, Plums, and 
Figa, are treated with syrups which gauge from 30° to 42° by the asrometer, 

The requisite syrup having been prepared by dissolving the feuibio pure 
water, the frait ia immersed iu it, and left, for a certain peried, in large 
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earthenware pans, glazed inaide, and having a capacity of abont eight gations. 
The syrup penetrates the pulp, and gradually withdraws and replaces the 
qentaining fraity joice, which, aa it exudes and mingles with the transparent 
liquid, produces a osrtain fiimy or clouded appearance, which marka the 
gemmencement of fermentation. Whea thin bas reached a certain stage, the 
vessel coutaining the eyrap and fruit is placed over ‘the fire and hented to 
212° Fahrenheit, This corrects the fermentation, and ratees all impurities to 
the surface, whence they are removed by sinking. If the ayrap is of proper 
density, thin process of impregnating the frait with sugar will he somulete 
in about six weeks, during which time ig ia usually neeersary to perform this 
heating operation, a above described, three times. The impregnation of the 
fruit with engar heing thna complete, it is taken out, washed in pure water. 
to remove the flaky particles that adhere, and is then submitted to one or two 
Gnishing procasses as followa:—if the fruit in to be “ghacéi?—that ia 
covered with ai tce or ‘tranaparent coating—it is dipped in a thick vised 
ayrup of eugar, and left te dry and then harden rapidly in the open air, Lfit is 
to be “crystallized,” it ia dipped inte the same ayrup. but ig then cooled and 
dried slow!y in a kiln or chamber, warmed to a temperatitre of 90° Fahrenheit. 
This slow process of cooling causes the thick syrup with which the fruit in 
eovered to crystaliae, and assume the usual granulated appearance, The 
o peration is then complete, 

It is stated that the fruit thus preserved will bear trangportation to any 
-ofimate, and will keep firm and unchanged for years. During the process 
of impregnating the fruit with angar, the eyrupin which it is immersed js pra. 
dualiy deterinrated by losing ifa sugar and absorbing the jucies of the fruit, 
It ie finally atilised in the preparation of confilure d Apt, which ia made of 
the aoft nucooked and irregular pieces of fruit of ail kinds, mixed in irregular 
proportion, aud preserved in the spent eyrep, which is boiled down to the 
required consiateney. The net coast of preserving fruit in France by tke 
oryata!li ging process veries with the price of eugar and labour, brt it is 
estimated thaé in the year 1885 it was et the rate of about Iz. the pound. 
—Sociely of Aris Journal. 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It is a well known fact that many kinds of Vegetables ara cultivated in 
America to a much higher degree of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, aud foremost amungst these must be placed Cabbaged and 
Tomatoes. , 


Woe have just received a trial shipment of the following aplendid 
varieties of the above from the celebrated seed grower Mr. J. J. A. 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early ordern are 
solicited as the supply ia limited. The descriptions given are those of the 
raiser, | 


CABBAGES, 


The Stone-mason Cabbage.—This cabbage is distinguished for its 
reliability for Heading, the size, hardiness and atulity of the heads. Un- 
der proper cultivation early every plant on an acre will niako a market 
able head ; the heads vary in weight from nine ¢o over twenty pounds 
depending on the soil and cultivation, —Prica per pkt, As. 0-8; per oz 
iis. 1-8. | 


Marblehead Mammoth Gabbage.—This is, without doubt, the 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the result of ox. 
treme high culture. I have had haads, when stripped of ali waste leavea, 
that could not be got into a two bashel basket, having a diameter two 
inches greater! In a former cirenlar I quoted from persona residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and also in the Canadas, East and West, 
expresning their great satisfaction with the Atone-Magon and the Marble- 
head Mammoth Cnbbages, in their greaé reliability for heading, the size, 
sweetness and tenderness of the heada. They had succeeded ia growing 
the Mainmoth to the weightof thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
instances upwards of ninety pounds, 


In a competition held last season in America, tha first prise Cabbage of 
thie variety weighed ninely-boo pounds.—Price por pkt. As. 0-8; per ox. 
Ra. 1-8. 


The Warren Cabbage.—A variety of recent introduction ; it makes 
a head deep, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. In reliability for heading no Cabbage surpasses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 inches in diameter, 


In the competition above referred to, the jirat prize apecimen of thts 
variety weighed seventy-five pounds.— Price per pkt. As. 8 ; per oz. Ra, 1-8 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato, “The Favorite.” —This variety possesses several advantages 
over any other, it is smoother than the “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
late inthe season. Does not ornack after ripening like the “ Acma,” is of 
a darker red than the “ Perfeotion,” and is larger than sither ; it has very 
few seeds, is ripe ali through at once, and is very productive,— Price per 
packet As. 8; per ox. Ra. 2. 


Tomato, “ Canada Victor.”-—A symmetrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it has no green left roand the stem (a great fant with many 
kinds otherwise good.) Itis heavy, fati meated and rich, between round 
and oval in shaps, and red in colour; it will be found to excel most varie- 
ties in thatmost desirable characteristic,—in earliness in ripening the 
great bik of the crop.—Price per packet Ag. 8 ; per oz. Re. 2. 


Yellow Victor.—A beautiful medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almost perfection in shape, a great improvement on “ (ireengage 
and other yellow varietics—Price per packet As. 8; per oz, Res. 2. 


Tomato, New Red Apple.—A new very large, round, solid 
variety, of brilliant colour and fine quality ; ono of the largest varieties in 
cultivation.—-Price per packet As. 8; per oz. Rs. 2. 


A collection of I packet each of the above seven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or I oz, of cach for Rs, 10, 
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formed part and parcel of the animal economy, cannot be 
CONTENTS. applied omit miliant infecting with their once cor- 
ruption any Jiving animal that may again absorb them; 
and also from the fact, that on the heels of decaying and 
dead animal life treads decomposition; the dead matter 
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Editorial Article :— Correspondence :— that has once lived is distributed anew, and the fragmenta 
The Sanitary Value of Planta, Molee:sa: Correepeicate: pollute the air, the water or the earth. But in the oper- 
—— ation of that wise economy that clothes all nature as with 
Editorial Notes :— Extracts :— s garment of beneficent compensating services, vegetation 
Bickly-looking Planta ato Flora} Fashions in Amurioa, interposes, and 
Blk cue ji Celica « Barth, that nonrished thee, shall claim 
Bpevial Seer fay hg Mushrooms Thy growth, to be resolved to Earth again ; 
Cut Flowers, And lost each human trace, surrendering ap 
eas aan Pee —" | Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
ne Pred wera ah Borneo : To mix for ever with the elements 
The Potting of Piaata. Hlustrations :— To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish elod, which the rude swain. 
Original Articles :— Bivees poe Turns with hia share, and trends upon, the oak 
Orchida Shall send his reots abroad, and pierce thy mould.” 
Do Pianta from Cuttings vary t In life the animal subdues the plant; when the former 
aoe evil Hibisvas Baptist aan oe perishes the plant re-agserts ita power, and so there is afford- 
Wonderful Plants a ed the example of ‘two great dependent forces, mutual- 


ly destructive, yet mutually regenerative; the one fixed 
to the sot] would exhaust its resources of fertility, but 
Gnitorial a rticle. the destruction of animal life restores its exhausted 
powers, and vegetable action goes on with renewed vigour.” 
These plants may be said to fulfil a true and great voca- 
tion, and this hich service has two aspects, the one as re- 
THE SANITARY VALUE OF PLANTS. gards dead nature, the other as enees living things. In 
Every one of us is more or less acquainted with the | its relations to dead nature, the plant serves, while living, 
laws affecting the decay of animal life, the consequent | to purify the air we breathe. It continually absorbs car- 
existence of impurities, and the necessity for their remov- | bonic actd and gives off oxygen gas, and this is a chief 
al, but the corrective activity of vegetation as an impor- | instrument in maintaining the natural condition of the at- 
tant part assigned to plants in the great system of nature | mosphere. It renders the air more fit for the support of 
as sanitary avents is generally but imperfectly understood. | animal life, hoth by removing that which is noxious, 
It would be almost impossible to point out “the great array | and by pouring into it that which is salutary to 
of polluting forces’ operating on the earth, we must there- | animal health and life. And when it dies, it either co- 
fore confine our remarks chiefly to animal life as a pollu- | vers the earth with a vegetable mould, which favours the 
ting power. ‘This it accomplishes in the continued resi- | growth of new generations of plants, or it accumulates 
dence of man and beast on the earth, in that matters cor- | into beds of peat or minerat coal, by which man is long 
rupt and offensive are deposited, which, having once I. after to be warmed and the arts of lite promoted. In’ 
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either case it only lingers for a while in these less sightly 
mineral forms. It gradually assumes again the gaseous 
state, xnd whether it is allowed naturally to decay, or is 
burned in the fire, ultimately arises again into the air in 
the form of carbonic acid. By this means, in part. vege- 
tation is perpetuated upon the globe, and the natural com- 
position of the atmosphere as regards the proportion of 
the carbonic acid gas is permanently maintained, As re- 
gards living animals, we all know and feel that plants are 
necessary to our daily life. Utterly dry up and banish 
vegetation from a revion, and nearly every sensible form 
of animal life disappears forth with. 

There are also subsidiary purposes the plant serves, and 
one of these is that of covering and adorning dead nature, 
But this purpose is only secondary and, as it were, orna- 
mental, and yet has issues closely allied to sanitary pur- 
poses. One of these subsidiary purposes that is now 
claiming considerable attention is the planting of trees in 
our graveyards and cemeteries. Both the sanitary reform- 
erand the teacher of wstheticsare urging the necsssity 
of greater attention being given to this subject, the one 
for the suke of the great purpose plants labeur to fulfil as 
sanitary agents, the other as a means of ornamentation 
merely. 

“« Now they are scarcely kuown, 
And rarely in our borders may you meet 
‘The tall larch sighiug in ihe burying place, 
Or willow trailing low its boughs to bide 
The gleaming marble, uaked rows of graves 
And melancholy ranks of monuments 

| Are seen iuetend,” 

There is something more than sentiment in the custom 
ebserved from remote aves, of planting trees in our urave- 
yards and cemeteries. ‘Trees are quickeners of decay—are 
_ the acavengera provided by nature for absorbing that which 
is corrupt in the ground, and quickening it into the life that 
gladdens our eyes in green leaves and brignt flowers. Who 
would not that this “mortal coil” berett of the life that gave 
it power, should re-appear in verdure of the atately tree, 
the Cedar, the Pine or the Oak ? How much better than 
to contaminate the earth, or to poison the water spring ° 
The ancient Egyptians sought to perpetuate the names and 
tamous deeds of their great men by embulming their 
bodies and placing them in almost impenetrable tombs. 
What have they gained but that destruction which nature 
has ordained and which though protracted, is neverthe- 
less inevitable. Who knows or cares for the voiceless mum- 
my? Themenof ancient Rome destroyed their mighty 
dead by fire, and reverently placed their ashes in urns or 
tombs of sculptured marble, putting the relics of their 
friends ina small tear bottle or lachmatory. If we continue 
to follow the custom of our forefathers, and return dust 
to dust, let us not omit to planta tributary tree. Why 
should not our churchyards or cemeteries be planted? We 
are gure many persons would esteem it a privilege to be 

mitted te plint a tree on the grave ofa dear friend, 

{this were done, our cemeteries in time would become 
one shady grove, and would be so purified as no longer 
to he sources of disease to the living congregated around 
them. 

What is here indicated is only a small part of the fune.- 
tions discharged by plants as sanitary agents. A large 
range of study is opened up to the intelligent observer in- 
volving the whole area of vegetable physiolugy. In yield- 
ing food for the animal kingdom the plant is scarcely less a 
sanitary agent. One of the main objects of the plant is to 


feed the animal. This it does with various forms of vege- 
table matter in different climes and countries; and it pro- 
vides for each herbivorous and,carnivorous race those pecu- 
liar forms on which it best loves, because best fitted to feed. 








Ghitortal Hotes. 





It is stated that over 500,000 rose plants are. annually imported 
inte Awerica from England, France and Holland. 





PuLenty of water on the flower-beds during this warm weather 
will improve their general appearauce wonderfully. 


Ee 


SICKLY-LOOKING PLANTS muy be taken out of their old pots, the 
roots washed, the weaker branches trimmed, and placed into as 
small pots as the roots can be placed into. Let sach a plant re~ 
main there until by good growth it shows its healthy roots then it 
may have more earth ia @ little larger pot.—Planter and Farmer. 





A New Insect Enemy to THE PoraTo ia reported to have 
appeared on Long Island farins, New York, aud is proving more 
destructive than thea Potato bug. Itis about the size of the or- 
dinary Potato beetle, and eats the underside uf the tender leaves, 
leaving the fibre only. 


7 


Beicks or CorE.—The waste cuttings of cork are now being 
employed fur making bricks, which can be used for walls, imper- 
vious alike to beat ordamp. ‘The cork cuttings are reduced to 
powder in a mortar, and mixed with lime or clay; und from this 
composition the bricks are made iu the usual way.— Gardeners. 
Monthly. 


_ 


ScoTTisH arhoriculturists consider it desirable that they should 
lave a apecial journal davoted to the interest of ARBORICULTURE, 
and have appomted & committee to consider the matter; but as 
Forestry died for lack of support, snd Woods and Forests was only 
saved by incorporating it with another paper, the prospect of 
succeas does not seem particularly bright. ; 


Dispersion oF PLANTS BY Birps,—In an interesting article in 
Nature (Dec. 16, p. 151} on the dispersion of plants by birds, Mr. 
D. Morris points out that the pimento industry in Jamaica depends 
entirely for its existence on the offices of frugivorus birds. It is 
thought by the planters in the island that the seeds iu passing 
through the birds undergo some fermentation which fits them better 
for vegetation than those gathered immediately from the tree, and 
that no other plau is likely to produce good pimento walke, al. 
though it has been shown in the Botanical Garden there that young 
plants can be raised otherwise if carefully treated,— Pharmaceutical 
Journal, : 


rs 


Cur FLowsgrs wither more slowly than leaftwigs from the same 
plants, This is due to a greater transpiration from the leaves 
than from the flowers. If the transpiration of the leaves ia arrested, 
the flowera will remain fresh fora much longer titne than if the 
leaves are allowed to remain; similarly the terintual leaf-bud laata 
longer on cut twigs if all the other leaves are removed. 





Bou.eo Lerruces—The Lettuce isa neglected vegetable al- 
though it constitutes a prominent ingredient in every good salad, 
At one time the Lettuce was supposed to possess soporific qualities 
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but of late years it has, parhepa too hastily, been disestablished 
as adrug in the repertory of the therapeutist. Some are now 
strongly insisting that the Lettuce should be used more generally 
as food, and suggesting that they ought to be boiled, after which 
treatment they are ssid to he as palatable ag spinach. If thie 
be the fact, itis worth knowing, as spinach is necessarily excluded 
from the diet of the oxaluric patients, and it is precisely iu this 
class of cases that the soothing properties of tha Lettuce, if it 
have any, would be valuable. 


r 





How vo reer Porarors.—Tlie following is anid to be the French 
method :—A large kettle or boiler of water being placed over the 
fire and its contents raised to the boiling point, the potatoes, 

reviously well washed, are placed, a few at a time, in amall, 
kets or nets, which are then rapidly thrust under water and 
there retained for about four seconds, Of course the introduction 
of so considerable a bulk of cold matter lowers the tempsrature 
of the water somewhat, and care must be taken that it rises to 
boiling point again after each immersion before a fresh netful of 
potatoes ia intreduced, As each batch ia withdrawn it must be 
well shaken and spread out on the flooring to dry in some well- 
aired place. When all the stock haa thus been treated, and is 
thoroughly dry, it should be stored away in some dark room, of 
course free from damp. The potatoes will be found to have iost 
ali tendency to germination, and will remain sound and weil- 
flavoured til] the next year’s crop comes in. It is said to be in this 
manner that Parisian hotel and restaurant keepers preserve their 
supplies so well for summer use. 





Tue Propucts or Borneo.—In a report from Buinei, Bornes, 
it is stated that amongst the staple articles of produce, sago and 
gutta-percha hold a prominent place ; the plauting of new lands 
with Bago Palm is making steady progress to meet the demand. 
During the year 1884 the supply of gutta-perch a fell off, “ but this 
waa owing, to some extent, to the increasing scarcity of the gutta- 

ieiding trees, which are destroyed for the sake of immediate 
fee yield, and no system of planting being introduced to make 
up for the continual drain, the work of collection is gradustiy be- 
coming more burdensome and leas and less ee For a 
like reason the collection of gutta susiu, or India-rubber, shows 
a falling off, though in this case a rise in the market valuo would 
with leas difficulty be met by an increased production. The cul- 
tivation of Gambier (Uucaria gambier) and Pepper, now amongst 
the settled industries of the country, do not make such progress 
as the resources of the juugle land could wall stand, nor do the 
liberal termaa on which the Government are willing to make granta 
of land for agricultural purposes appear to attract the attention 
from outside which they deserve ; still the production of Gambier 
last year was larger than in auy previous year. Rattans form 
another important item inthe export from Sarawak, with the 
prospect of the trade increasing as the Baram district gets more 
thoroughly opened to callectora.”"—-Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


War labor to decorate the bouse—fire-place, mantle-shelf and 
table, dining-room parior and chamber ~with flowers in such 
profusion that it becomes a wearisome task? Flowers out-doors 
on the vine, plant, shrub and tree, in border, bed and vase, in 
wood and meadow, are perfect in beauty aud appropriate aur- 
roundings, and there the flower-lover likes them best, A bou- 
quet on the diuing-table, a few fresh flowera in parlor or sitting- 
room, are always welcome and appropriate, and are but a alight 
tax outhe time or strength of the housewife. Wa write thua, 
not because we have no pleasure in seeing flowers, foliage ‘and 
ferns in the house in profusion. We do love them intensely, 
anywhere. Butso many make‘a positive task of this excessive 
use of flowers in house decoration, that we protest against the 
custom. It is better that all work over flowers be the pleasant 
work of love rather than the wearisome drudgery of mistaken 
duty,—American Garden. 


Tae Potrine or Piants— Whether wo raise plants from 
seeds or by cuttings, the manipulation, as regards potting, 13 a 
progressive one in bringing them toa state of perfection, The 
practices in potting plants as regards detail in many instances 
differ according to the preconceived ideas of some and the rule of 
thumb practice of others. There are those who recommend one 
system which others disapprove, still both may succeed in arrive 
ing at pretty nearly the same results in the end. In the succoss- 
ful growing of all kinds of plants, there is an absolute necessity 
that, whatever the species may be,a knowledge of ite general 
character and requirements are essential to secure a satisfactory 
issue. Now one of the most important considerations conceivable 
in plant cultivation (assuming that due regard is paid to the 
compost) is the drainage of the pote in which the plants are grow- 
ing, and thia is of paramount importance when they receive their 
final shiftin potting. After this has been done, plants lave to 
perfect themselves in the production of both flowers and fruita. 

When the plants are shifted into large pots, aboidant drainage 
material is required, ao that in the application of water the same 
may readily percolate the whole muss of soil contained in the 
pote ; it is in this way that the plants obtain their food supply; 
the water passiug through enables the roots to take up and asgsi- 
miilate all convertible matter contained in the soil, and in the 
course of time the soil becomes exhausted of its convertible consti« 
tuents, hence the practice and necessity of applying manure in » 
liquid form, so as to replace and maintain a constant supply of food 
stimulants to bring the plants into a satisfactory state of fruition, 
and in effecting this ubject the drainage of the pots has te play 
very important part in the matter. Que of the best modes with 
which Iam acquainted, whether the subjects under treatment be 
Vines, Pines, or Chrysanthemuma, Pelargosiums, Fuchsias, &., or 
I may say all plants that-are designated gross feeders, is instead of 
using potgherda, as 1g commonly done, to put a small pot inverted 
over the large bole iu tha bottom of the pot into which plants are 
to be finally placed to finish their work, and to fill the space that 
aurrounds the inverted pot with charcoal and crushed bonea. Ja 
adopting thia plan not only is effective drainage ineured, but the 
roots of the plants have a more abundant supply of food, and the 
worms, should there be any, are prevented from making ingress to 
the pots, 
Plante rarely do well when worms are located in the balls of 
earth in which they are growing, and should the plants be large 
and well grown, it is difficult to expel them unless recourse is bad 
to lime-water, which may wot be convenient. When plants are 
grown in the West Kent garden pots they are more immediately 
under the control of those in whom the management is vested, and 
should an examination of the roots be necessary, the work is done 
with the greatest ease and facility.—Adfan of Kent. 





®rigtnal Articles. 





ORCHIDS. 


PHALEZENOPSIS. 


The firat species of Phalaucpsis with which Orchid lovers were 
made acquainted was P. amabilis, introduced from the island 
of Luzon in 1836 by the Messrs. Rollison of Looting, A few 
years after came P, grandiflora from Java, After these P. roseg 
and P. Lobbi were sent home by Lobb when collecting in the 
Phillipine Islands, It was some years afterwards before P, Schii- - 
leriana was introduced—in the first place to Belgium by M, Lindea 
of Brussels and immediately afterwards to England by Mr. 
Williams of Holloway ; since then many forms have been intro- 
duced. P. amabilis, like all its congeners, is destitute of pseudo- 
bulbs ; it forma a short stem, from which issuo numerous vermico- 
lar roots, by which it adheres. firmly to the trunks of the forest 
trees or the rocks upon which itis found. The leaves are arranged 
in a distichous manner; they are somewhat oblong obtuse in 
shape, thick and flesby in texture ;on the upper side they are 
deap shining green and dull purple or slate coloured beneath, 


The scape is long aad drooping, becomes branched when old, and 
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beara many moth-like Mowers arranged in a two-ranked mauner. 
The individual flowers are round and full, some three inches 
actoss, pure white, with the exception of the lip which has the 
base of the shle lobea streaked and flushed with rosy red, and 
slightly tinged with yellow, In tha variety Dayana, which is a 
highiy-coleured form, the lower sepals are profusely dotted with 
curmine, the base of the middle lobe of the lip being suffused with 
aoft crimaeu, whilst the side lobes are deep yellow ou their front 
wiges and streaked with crimaon near their base. P. grandiflora is 
wt once distinguishable from P. amabilia by its longer and more 
pointed leaves, which, moreaver, are bright light green on both 
sutfaves. The scape beara a raceme of lovely flowers. These 
goapes ebould not be removed from the plauts when the flowers 
decay, as in the succeeding year they produce lateral shoots which 
groduce quantities of bloom. We have seen planta thus treated 
bearing from sixty to eighty flowers, each measuring about four 
inehes across. The flowers of P. grandiflora are pure white with 
the exceptien of tha side lobes of the lip which are yellow, as also 
are the recurved tendrils, which proceed from the tip of the 
middle lobe. The variety aurea isa native of Borueo, and is 
siwefly remarkalwa for haviug tha base of the lip stained with 
deep orange yellow. P. Sanderiana ia a lovely flower intra- 
dnoed by Mr. Sander of St. Albans and named by Professor 
Reichenbach. [tis considered by some to be a natural hybrid 
batween P. amabilisaud P. Schilleriaua, but Mr. Sander says it 
eomeés froin a totally differeut locality from that of any of the 
ether known kinds, indeed we loek upon it as a form of ama- 
bills, with rose-coloured sepals and petala; the slender tendrils at 
the end of the lip are somewhat short. P. rogea reeembles gran- 
diflora in growth, but iz altogether a amaller plant; its scape 
is erect, and bears ‘a panicle furoished with many fowere. The 
bepais and petals are white suffused with rose, the frout lobe of 
the Hip being rosy purple, and quite deatitute ef cirrhi, whilat the 
colour in the sidelobes is much paler. This species varies great- 
lg in colour, some beieg very bright, especialiy the variety auran- 
biaca, in which the flowers are not only larger than those of 
the type, but the base and side lobes of the lip are rich orange 
yellow. P. Veitchiaua ie supposed to have had for ita parents 
rosea and Schilleriana. The scape resembles that of the first 
‘named kind, bué the ‘flowers are more in the way of Schil- 
beriaba, oniy mach smaller. These are soft purple in colour, 
posing inte white at the margin. The lip is purple edged with 

3; there are several forma which differ aomewhat ic colour. 
P. aatormedia, the P. Lobbi of Messrs, Veitch, is enpposed to be a 
hatatal hybrid between P. rosen and P. amabilis , the flowers are 
yeedium sized, the sepals and petals pure white, the latter much 
the largeat, lozenge-shaped, and freckled near the base with rose- 
coloured dots, ‘The middle lobe of the lip is ovate, furnished at 
the apex with two short recurved tendrils, rich crimson in colour, 
the side lobes being wedge-shaped, rosy violet, dotted with crim- 
son. P. intermedia Portei, introduced from the Phillipine Islands, 
npou first flowering was supposed to be a hybrid having the same 
origin sa the last (ie. rosea crossed with amabilis), and tlis con- 
Jecture has been verified by Messrs. Veitch, who have obtained the 
same form at Chelsea from seeds the result of across, The sepals 
and petals are white, slightly tinged near the basa with rose. 
The middle lobe of the lip is ovate, and furnished with two short 
tendrils at the apex, which stand forward ; they are deep purplish 
rose colour tinged with yellow at the base while the side lobes 
‘re rose-coloured, P, intermedia Brymeniana appears to be a 
nataral bybrid hetween intermedia and Schilleriana, the flowers 
‘are altnost tdentical in shape and size with those of the firat named 
plant, whilst the foliage is faintly marbled after the manuer 
of that of the latter. The sepals and petals are white, tinged 
‘with ‘soft roge, the lateral sepals sometimes faintly flushed with 
purple; the front laba of the lip is violet or amethyst 
stained at the base with bronzy yellow, a colour which aise 
pervades the side lobes, which in addition are streaked and 
dotted with magenta. The apex of the lip is furnished with 
two short tendrils, .P. Sehilleriana differs materially from all 
the other known kinds in having its folisge beautifully marbled 
and banded with silvery greea upon a dark green ground, 
the tinderaide being Purves on different plants these mark- 
inge vary much in brilliancy. The scape branches the first 
deaYon, abd when the pinots are strong produces Dumercus 


flowere (sometimes upwards of a hundred}; these flowers 
vary from light mauve to rosy lilac, fading away to white 
on the edges; the lip is rosy lilac on the ovate front lobe, 
furnished with two divergent points resembling somewhat in 
shape the tail of the black grouse. The side lobes are white 
dotted with red, and bear a yellow fleshy masse at the base. 
The variety vestalis has white flowers ; delicata is also a white 
flowered form suffused with a faint tinge of colour, whilet the 
variety splendens is a form with large blooms of a deep, rich 
rose colour, P, Stuartiana, introduced by and named in honour 
of Mr. Stuart Low of Clopton, evidently belongs tp the Schiller- 
‘lana section ; its foliage, however, is not so couspicususly marked 
as that of Schilleriana, and the bands become almost obliterated 
when the leaf is mature. The flowers are similar in shape te 
those of Schiltleriana ;the sepals and petals are ‘ais white with 
the exception of the lower half of the lateral sepals, which have 
a yellow ground colour profusely dotted and spotted with 
crimson 3; the side lobes of the lip are furnished with similar 
colours, and bave an orange-coloured callus at the base; the 
front lobe is pale yellow, dotted and spotted with red; the 
apex is furnished with two flake-like appendages. ‘The variety 
nobilis hag jarger flowers, and the spots though leas numerons 
are larger in size. In punctatissima -the aepala and petals 
are profusely spotted with red dots. P. leucorrhoda is also 
one of the hybrids which are supposed to have originated 
between Schilleriana and amabiti«; the foliage is similar to that 
of the frat named plant, bat much less distinctly mottled, 
while in some forme it is wholly absent; the sepala and petals 
are white, the latter flushed with roze at the base, whilst the 
lateral sepals are dotted with purple, the lip being streaked 
with purple and yellow on the disc. P. casta is another form 
supposed to have had the same parentage as the last; tts imaves 
are slightly marbled when young, but ibe markings usually die- 
appear by the time they reach fall size ; the flowers ina 
mhensure resemble those of amabilis, being white faintiy fudkad 
pha rosy purple; the jateral sepals are spotted with the dame 
eolour. : 

P. Lown ir altogether a distinct species. Tt grows naturally 
upon exposed rocka near Moulmein at about 250 feat elevation. 
Jt loses its leaves during winter, and has a provoking habit of 
never making any more unless preat care is exercised in its 
management. The scape, which is branched, bears namerons, 
somewhat small, flowers, which however are round and full; the 
sepals and petals ara white, faintly tinged with rose, the front 
lobe of the lip being purplish vielet. P. Luddemanniaua resembles 
rosea Rommewhat in habit, but the flowers are very distinct; the 
flowers, which are produced freely, ara creamy white, flushed 
with pale violet and tranaversely banded with streaks of ame- 
thyst; the lip ia deep violet in front faintly blotched with 
yellow on the side lobes. Ochracea differa iu Laving the sepals 
and petals dull yellow flushed with rose, the transverse bauds 
being reddish brown. P. violacea comes from the neighbourhood 
of Stagapore, and is a sturdy plant, producing broad, deep 
green deffexed ljsavea strongly ribbed. The scape beare'a few 
flowers only, which are medinm sized, the dorasl sepal and 
patal being creamy white; the lateral sepals are somewhat 
falcate in shape, deep purple bordered with creamy white. The 
variety Bowringiana differa from the others in having a Nght 
yellow ground; the sepals and petals are freckled with rosy 
purple, the inoor halvea of tha tateral sepala being-of the same 
colour, whilst in Baron Schra@der’s (Schreederi) variety the sepate 
and petals are faintly banded with purplish streaks, 


P, SUMATRANA, sometimes called Zebrina, is a rare and hand- 
some form from the island of Sumatra, with somewhat thea habit . 
of Luddemantiaosa. The sepals and petals are rather narrow, 
yellowish white, broadly barred and blotched with yellowish brown; 
the lipis white, spotted with orange and sparingly streaked with 
violet. P, speciosa ia a amall growing plant discovered in the 
Andaman Islands; it has flowers of a deep crimson purple in- 
distinctly streaked with white, P,. Maris from Borneo is quite a 
gem. It haa somewhat the habit of Sumatrana; the sepals and 
petals are White, transversely barred with deep red; the lip is 
magenta-rose, the front lobe being narrowly bordered with white, 
P. Reichenbachiana alao belongs to this section. It bas cream 
coloured sepals aud petals marbled with purplish red or crimson 
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blotches ; the lip is rosy manve, stained with orange on the side 
lobes, Jt is one of Mr Sander’s recent intreductions fram the 
Indian Archipelago, Other kinds of lean beauty are P, tetraxpia, 
Cornu-cervi, Parisi, antennifera, amethystina, Maui, Corningtana, 
Valentini, aud fasciata. 


BASKET FERNS. 


Where Ferns are used in baskets for the decoration and em- 
bellishment of the conservatory, there is generally a run ona few 
kinds, a sameness, as it were, which would appear to point to a 
lack of suitable sorta for the purpose, which realiy does not exist. 
The kinds usually employed, too, are hy no meana the best adapted 
or most worthy, and which, from their non-pendant habit of growth, 
cannot be adinired so well when grow in baskets as if grown tn 
the old atyle in pots, A plant under the eye is the one which 
goverally commands the immediate notice of visitors, and needs 
none of the neck twisting and straining ao often requisite where 
basket plants are in use in an endeavour to get a glimpse of their 
beauty. In order then to avoid this rather uupleasant sensation, 
the first thing to bear in mind is that of the position which they 
should occupy, and before deciding this, the following points 
should be duly considerad :-—1.—What place are they to farnish 7 
lé this be small, the baskets should be so placed as to meet the 
eye on entering, and if of fully pendant habit, it should be raised 
sufficiently high to allow of plenty of head room, or if overhanging 
other planta it should be placad accordingly. 2.—Their habit of 
growth. If the plants are of close habited growth, twining ita way 
through the nat-work of the basket and clinging closely to it, 
they may be conveniently placed towards the front of the Louse, 
overhanging it may be, the plants on the front stage. In sucha 
position and on a level with the eye they are seen to advantage 
and readily admired, not so, however, when such close growing 
kinds, as Davallia Tyermanni and D. Meriesii, are suspended 2ft. 
or 8ft. above one’s head. Always have them within easy view so 
that they have not to be lifted down to be admired, then is it that 
baskets planta of all descriptions ara both pleasing and attractive. 

Baskets of Ferna to become really good orvanients require, at 
frst, @ certain amount of judgment and discretion im making 
them, and also a fair knowledge of the dimensions of the plants 
when fully grown, respectiog which much will depend on the kinds 
thameelves and the temperature ia which they are grown, With a 
viaw to assisting any who may havea desire in this direction I will 
briefly cite some of the most worthy Ferns suited either to warm or 
cool houses, and of which there are plenty of sorte sufficiently 
diversified in form toanit all comers, even should they require a 
basket Fern 7 ft. or 8 £. across. I hope these dimensions will 
alarm no render of the GaRDENING WouLp, for possibly many 
amateurs greenhouses are only twice that size, and to monopoliae 
it with one plant would never do. Certainly not! But even the 
sinallest greenhouses way be catered for, and beautiful baskets of 
Ferus only the sume number of inches acroas may be had in plenty. 


ADIANTUM FARLSYENSE.— Among Maidenlisir Ferns or Adian- 
tums there are several of great value for basket work, foremost 
among which is A, Farieyense, the veritable prince of the 
genus, 8 grand and telling plant when well grown, no matter 
what syatem ia adopted. Asabasket plant it ia little kuowg, 
though among the moat valuable. I firet saw it thus used in 
the Cambridge Botanio Gardens, where Mr. Lynch had evidently 
well calculated its worth. If besides a fair-sized plant for the 
centre of the basket some smaller ones can be affurded for the 
eides, the latter will be furnished at once, as it would if a fair 


specimen only was used. 


ADIANTUM AMABILE.—Tho next best Adiantum is amabile, au 
elegaut anu most graceful fern. The frouds are quickly and nu- 
merously produced, aud altogether it is one of the most pleasing 
basket planta I know. Another and 9 fitting companion for the 


last-named is. | 

ADIANTUM ‘ABSIMILE, which, with the above-named, dolights 
in a warm or temperate house, where they make quick growth. 
Then we havea really good plaut in the British Maideuharr, 
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ADIANTUM CAPILLUS-VENERIS, which furnishes a basket well. 
This is sufficiently hardy to be well growa in a cold house, though: 
to keep it in presentable condition a cool greenhouse temperature 
may be best. These three last-named Adiantume have all rhizo- 
matous growths, hence they are adapted for furnishing the sides 
of basketa; aml considering that these rhizomes are so abundant- 
ly produced in thease three plants, we only get tle one half of their 
beauty developed when grown in pots as against that when grown 
in baskets, and where they have every facility for free develop- 
ment in all directiona, 

During the spring of the present year I basketed anme plants 
of A. amubile—plauts that bad been starved in pots for two or 
three years past, though the pota were crowded with crowns, My 
first atroke was to cut the ball in halvea, These I laid to the sides 
of the basket, and liaving well loosened the matted roots, I com- 
pleted the operation by filling in with good soil. Tuna few weeks 
fronds in abundanca were to be seen issuing from the sides of the 
basket, in itaelf a proof that such plants siould not be imprisoned 
in pots where they are grown for their intrinsic worth and beauty. 
Pota are a grand commercial convenience which we cannot do 
without, still thereia no reason why the culture of so many plants 
in pots, which are grown for what they are worth, should be ad- 
hered -to in private gardens, in the case of plants which are better 
adapted for baskets. 


Apranrom Latsomil.—Another Adiantum which I must not 
overlook is Lathomii. It is not very common yet, hut jaat take a 
glimpse of it and you will easily see a charming companion for A. 
Farleyense in its elegant and graceful fronds. Passing from the 
Maidenhair Ferns, we have some goad things among 


ASPLENIUMS AND DavatLias.—Of Aspleniums which do well 
in & greenhouses temperature the best are balbiferum, Veitchi, 
and flaccidum. Inthe genus Davallia we get a greater variety, 
and for the most part they are essentially greenhouse subjects. 
The following may be employed for baskets :—Canariense and its 
variety, pulchella, elegans, dissecta, Mariesii, and Tyermanii. ‘The 
last-named does best, perhaps, ina warmer temperature than tha 
others; but one, the beet of all this group, is D, Mooreana. This 
is the plant for a warm houae, and ove which will attain 7 ft. in 
diamater, and thisas a basket plant, Yes! this is so, and within 
the limits of the size as seen by the writer in the late Mr. Joad’s 
garden, at Wimbledon, some yearango When seen of such a size 
it ia not rendily forgotten, nor can ite value be over-estimated, 
Among newer introductions in the way of stove Ferna, we bave a . 
perfect gem for basket work tu Mesars, Veitel’s new Davallia. 
tenuifolia Veitchiana. Ita frouds grow from 24 ft. to 34 ft. long, 
and are very finely cut. . 


GONIOPHLEBIUM APPENDICULATUM.—A very distinct Fern, too 
ia Gonivphlebiam appeudiculatum, the rachis or mid-rib of which 
asguines a reddish tue, It is suited for tha greenhouse. Ip 


MICROLEPIA HIRTA CRISTATA we have another valuable basket 
Fern of easy growth. The arching fronds are of considerable size, 
and are heavily tasselled at the extremities, which give to the plant 
a graceful appearance, Of more frequent occurrence than many is; 


NePHROLEPIS EXALTATA, which ig well suited to & greenhouse 
temperature; is of easy culture and of free elegant growth. Thea 
in the genus 


Prekis we get variety again, several of the best tasselled forms 
making excellent basket plants, and their cultural requirements 
are very simple. Give them a greenhouse and soil such as most 
ordinary Ferns like, and see that they suffer not for want of 
water, and these will be all right, ‘They are good for enduring 
hardships, and last well in rooms where gas is used. The same 
remark may also be applied to the Aspleniums above named. 


Prenis SCABERULA is a close, compact-habited, and elegant 
little fern, nearly hardy, which will farnish the sides of a basket 
quicker than any plant E know. In texture its fronds somewhat 
resemble the Litobrochias, and it soon spreads out over a large 
area when planted out. It will grow freely and well nll the 
summer long in a close moist frame without heat, 30 that it should 
receive a good dealof attention from those who have not much 
heat at command, It is also beautifully adapted for cuttings for 
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bouquet or buttou-hele purposes, and being hardily grown and 
of a suitable size, it is thus a very useful little plant, It is, in 
short, one of those cheap, good easily-cgrown plants which will 
gatisfy the masses, A very familiar plant is. 

WooDWaRDIA RADICANS, and which attains large proportions. 
This ia a most handsome Fern, and one which, as a basket plant 
in the spacivus conservatory, bas few equals, Its fronds attain as 
much as 4 ft, or 5 ft, in length, probably more, even, than thia, 
terminated by a bulbiferous crown, from which, in time, a new 
plant springs, which, in taro, is gifted with similar reproductive 
powers, A grand plant, this, for the Jarge rockery under glass, 
where its huge fronds can be seen to advantage arching over 
some great stone with tropical effect, and the rapid growth it 
makes ina good deep soil is surprising. Thore is also a crested 
form aqually good, and both are comparatively hardy. 

Hore, then, I have given a few of the best basket Ferns known 
to me, though those enumerated do not by any means exhaust the 
list, aa thia. was not my intention. Thera are pleuty of others, 
such, for example,as Lomaria Gibba, which, with a topping of 
Selaginalla over the surface of the soil and a few bits around the 
basket, makes, when established, a really good basket plant, and 
a useful ove too for many purposes. 

With regard to their management, [ may say that there is little 
difference between basket plants and pot plants. A moss lining 
will, however, ba necessary in the former case to keep the soil to- 
gether; aud as to the most suitable soil, equal parts of peat and 
loam will suit all those mentioned, save the Lomaria, Wood- 
wardia, and the crested Pterise:, which will be better suited iu 


loarny soil to which a fair sprinkling of sand may ba added, mak- 
Wire baskets will do for the majority, The 
strongest growers, however, will need something stronger, all of 
which may be bought cheaply in various designs, either from 
ironmongers or horticultural sundriesmen,—J.— Gardening World. 


ing all quite firm. 





DO PLANTS FROM CUTTINGS VARY? 


Mr. Peter Henderson publishes in the Phtladelphia Press the 
following sensible remarks on this aubject:—In apeaking about 
‘Potatoes some one has said that “seed” taken from the most 
productive hills gave a larger yiekl of tubera than that taken from 
the least productive. Iam inclined to believe that further experi- 
ments will show that this incrensed productivenesa will not canti- 
pue to hold, because the reason for the greater or less yield was 
probably only an accident of cirenmatances, specially favourable 
conditions of the set made te form the hill, or by beiug higlily fer- 
tilised, or some such cause thai gave if this temporary advantage, 
aud that the chances are all agaiust any permanent improvement 
being made by such selections. The Potato is said to have been 
introduced into Hurope tu 1384 If the original tubers had had 
the highest cultivation that the skill of man conld give, it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if 300 years of culture would have changed them 
in the slightest degree if propagation had beeu solely from the tu- 
bera and not from seed proper. 1 base this opinion on a very ex- 
tended experieice iu the cultivation of piants from cuttings. 
Strawberry planta taken from any wall known kind, such as Sharp- 
less, for exainple, from strong, vigorous-growing plants, will cer- 
tainly giva Letter results than from week plants of the same kind 
planted in the same soil. Butif the progeny of the strong and 
the weak plants are again taken and replanted the difference be- 
tween the two would harily be perceptible after they liad been 
grown together tnder the same conditions. Every now and then 
wo hear of varietias of fruits or Mowers said to be degenerating 
that are propagated from cuttings, grafts, or roots, I believe there 
ia no such thing as permanent degeneration of any frait, flower 
or vegetable that is raised from cuttings, grafts, or roots. ‘I'he 
Jargonelle Pear, the Ribston Pippin Apple, the Hamburgh Grape, 
or the Keen‘a Seedling Strawberry are found to look just as good 
and as bad, under diffarent conditions of culture as they were 
fifty or a handred years ogo, and that any change, either better 
pr worse, is only an accident of circumstances and temporary, 
For.be it remembered, that when a plant ia raised from cuttings, 
as in the. case of the Grape Vine, grafts as that of the Pear, or 
layers as iu that of the Strawberry, or pieces of the rout as in 
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the Potato, such parta are not sead proper, but merely parts of 
the same individual firat called into existence. The Early Rose 
Potato, introduced nearly a quarter of a century ago, is just as 
good to-day, under proper cultivation, as when first intro- 
duced, but itis certainly no better. It ia often to be found, 
of course, under unfavourable circumstances, and then may 
be supposed to have degenerated; but when it is showo un- 
der other circumstances to be as fine as when first introduced, how 
ean the assertion of permauent degeneracy be admitted 7 Perma- 
nent improvement, in my gpinion, in varieties can only be made 
by the selection of the fittest specimens that have been raised from 
seed proper. Here we have, as in the Early Rose Potato, ‘the 
Sharpless Strawberry, and the Concord Grape, varieties that have 
shot ahead of their fellows, having merits that the geveral publia 
recognise, but all the art of man cannot furtber improve thesa so 
that their “ progeny” (te use a convevient, though, perhaps, not a 
strictly correct term) will be permaneutly better or worse than 
whan firat called into existenoe. It is a very common error, when 
a luxuriant crop of anything isseen growing under specially good 
culture, to imagine that cuttings, roots, or seeds from such plants 
rust necessarily give similar results when the same conditions to 
grow. such cropa well are not present, Not long ago Boston was 
famed for its Rosebuds, and even experienced florists paid double 
price for stock from such plants, only to find thatin their bands 
these plants would not produce Boston Rosebuds, Now the cage 
is changed. Madison, New Jersey, as a whole, beats Boston in Rose 
culture, and the demand has changed from Boaton to Madison, 
aud, of course, with the same resulte, for if the purchasers of 
Madison Roses cannot give Madison culture, there will be no 
Madison Rose bade. While we admit the advantage of a 
healthy stock, snd even, perhaps, the value of a change of 
stock, what I claim is that no culture will. pérmanently 
change the variety from the normal condition, and that the only 
advance that can be made is by selecting the best specimens, by- 
bridising these from their seed, again selecting, and ao on forward. 
To be sure, we have in rare instances what are known as “ sports,” 
or what Darwin haa called “bud variation,” which may be ini~ 
provements on the original variety or the reverse ; but culture, 
good or bad, has nothing to do with such anomalous cases. Again 
and again we see it asserted as a matter for wonder that 
the wild Celery of English marshes and the wild Carret of 
the hedgerows have attained their present bigh condition by 
cultivation, If cultivation means that man has through genera 
tions selected the fittest of these again and again, taking always 
the flower of the flock, so asto have attained the present perfection, 
then that is true; but if by cultivation is meant that domestication 
by high culture, manuring, &., in garden or field has caused auch 
results, then, in my opinion, it 1s not trae, 


THE BOTANICAL GARDENS IN JAVA. 


During the last few years so many useful and important improve- 
ments have heen made in the Botanical Gardens, at Buitenzorg 
ant Tsi-Bodas, that it might not be amiss if the attention of the 
readers of nature were again drawn to these valuable sents of sys- 
tematic and philosophical research. ) 

On entering the gardens at Buitenzorg, the atranger is at once 
struck with the wealth and Juxuriance of the vegetation he sees, 
the great height of the trees, whose trunks and branehes are in 
many cases covered with leavy creepers, the dense copses of the 
different species of Bamboo, the eccentric looking Screw Pines, 
and the handsome Palm trees ; but the scieutifie observer is also 
atrack with the care that has been taken to arrange all the many 
varieties of tropical plant-life in, as far as possible, their syste 
matic order, and that each specimen has Hs scientific and in many 
eases its Malay name, also clearly and distinetly printed on a little 
board by its board. 

It is not difficult forany one to fiod his way about the garden, 
and in a very short time he can discover the particular family or 
group which be may desire to study; many families have probably 
more representatives iu these gardens than in any in the world. 
The Sapataces for instance, so rarely saen in Europe, are here 
represented by a great variety of geoera and species, and the 
Palmacess, the Rubiacem, the Burseracem, the Orchidacem, and 
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other families, have now a large number of rare and interestisg 
representatives, 

The herbaruim which is attached to the garden, containa a large 
collection of dried plants and seeds collected from the many ex- 
peditions into. the unkuown parts of the Archipelago, and from 
other resources, Attached to the herbarium there is a comfortable 
and convenient little library, which contains most of the important 
botanical books and journals. | 

The laboratory, which, thanks te the energy of Dr. Treub, the 
director, ia now completed, is a large, lofty, and for thease climes 
particularly cool room, and is well fitted out with re-agents and 
apparatus for carrying on botanical research. 

he generous invitation which Dr. Treub has issued to natura- 
lists, and to which the attention of the readers of Nature has al- 
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ready been directed, has attracted several ectentific men of differ- 
ent nationslities, aud soma excellent research bas already been 
taade in thia laboratory. 

When I arrived ion Buitenzorg Dr. Traub wasat Tsi-Bodas, sa 


after spending afew days in study in the gardens I made the 


journey across the mountains to pay him a visit, The road from 
Buitenzorg to Tsi-Bodas crosses the Poenchuk Pasa, and is full of 
intereat and beauty. Oo the way the traveller passes quite close 
to the Talagu Werner, the crater of an extinct volcano, which is 
now filled with water, and forms a most beautiful little lake hid- 
den in the dense foliage of the mountain slopes. The path from 
the road te the lake is through a dense wood of fine forest tre 
and amongst the undergrowth sre found many fine shrubs and 
plauts which ara not found in the low-lying country beneath. 


a= eet 


Fig. XXVIII.—Hibiscus Baptistii 


The gardens at Tsi-Bodas are situated on the slopes of the 
Gedeh mountnins, at an altitude of 5,000 feet, and hera I found. 
Dr. Treub at workin the comfortable little house which is nt- 
tached to the gardena, 

From this spot a very wide range of vegetation may be studied 
from the rich and varied vegetation of the plains to the interesting 
vegetation of the Gedeh and Pangeranso Penks, at an elevation of 
10,000 feet, Inthe gardens themselves a very fine collection of 
Coniferm from America, China, Australia and ether parts of the 


world, has been got together and spaces have been cleared for the 
growth of the various species of Eucalyptus, Cinchona, and other 
plants, Year by year the surrounding forest is being encroached 
upon by these gardens to make room for these new importa- 
tions. I waa extremely sorry that I could not prolong my stay 
at Tsi-Bodas, but [ had to return to Batavia to eateh the Molneca 
boat. I saw however enough to convinces me of the great im. 
portance of these gardens forthe advancement of our botanical 
knowledge, and the great opportunities they afford for research 
tnto all branches of the aciance. 
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I need hardly say that the climate in this region is extremely 
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for whilat one says that if the stems that have been in the sea 


pleasant and invigorating, and the neighbouring village of 
Sendaulaya ia much resorted to by Europeans aud others whose 
health has suffered om the coasts or low-lying districts of the 
Archipelago. At Buiteozorg the climate is by no meana unplea- 
sant or unhealthy, but asit lies afew thousand feet lower than 
Tei-Bodas, it is naturally & good deal warmer, but I am assured 
that’ several Europeans have worked there for several years 


without feeling their health tie least bit affected, 

-Itis hardly necessary ta add that every one who has come 
over to Java to work in these gardeus has been amply repaid 
for the time spent in-the long journey over the sea, for the in- 
sight which can be gained here into what tropical botany realiy 
is, is one which can be gained nowhere‘ else in the world 60 
well, aud leaves au impression which is not likely to be forgotten 
in @ life time.—Gardeners’ Chrontele, 





FIG. XXVIIL—HIBISCUS BAPTISTII. 


A. vary handsome species, with brilliant crimson-scarlet double 
flowers, of which the petals are of good aubstauce, crimson-scarlet, 
flaked with cream colour at the base, 
the double-flowered kinda, aud ia quite distiuct. 


WONDERFUL PLANTS. 


Many of our readers will remember the figure in Gerard’s Her- 
bal of the Goose-tree, which was also Known aa the Barnacle-tree, 
the shape or form of the barnacle is well represented, and above 
it ia a portrait of a grey self-pozsessed duck. Jn a work published 
by Pius ZZ. late in the fifteenth century, it ia stated that on the 
banka of a river in Scotland a tree grew which prodaced fruits 
resembling ducks, which, when fully ripe, felt on to the bank or 
into the water, the former of whch died and the latter imma. 
diately changed into ducks and flow away. Another old writer 
referring to this tree, says :—“In Scotland we found trees which 
produce fruit rolled up in leaves, aod this, in due time falling 
into water which it overhangs, is converted into a living bird, 
and hence the tree is called the Goose-tree.” Gerard seems to 
lave had a atrong belief in the Goose-tree, and gives a long 
sccount of it, wherein he eays that a kind of “ apume or froth” is 
found on broken pieces of shipwreck that are cast up, and that 
this spume is “breedeth into certaine shells in shape like those of 
the muskle, but sharper pointed, and of a whitish culour, wherein 
ia coutained a thing in forme like a lace of silke finely woven, as 
it were, together, of a whitish colour ; oneeaod whereof is fastened 
into the inside of the shell, even as the fish of oistera and muskles 
are; the other end is made fast unto the belly of a rude mass or 
Inmpe, which in time cometh to the shape and forme of a bird. 
When it is perfectly formed the shell gapeth open, and the 
first thing that appeareth is the aforesaid lace or string, next 
come the lega of the bird hanging ont, and as it groweth greater 
it opeueth the shell by degrees till at length it is all come forth 
and hangeth only by the bill; in short space after it cometh tv 
full maturitie and falleth into the sea, where it gathereth feathers 
and groweth to a fowle bigger than a mallard and lesser than a 
goose, having blacke legs, and bili or beake and feathers blacke, 
aud white spotted in auch a manner as is our magpie, called in 
aome places a pie-anuet, which the people of Lancashire call by no 
other name than the goose: which place aforesaid and all those 

rta adjoining da so much abound therewith that one of the 

eat ig bought for $d, For the truth hereof, if any doubt, may 
it plense them to repaire unto me and I shall satisfie them by the 
testimonie of good witnesses.” Banhin puts rather a different 
complexion on the habits of the Goose-tree from other writers, 
jnasinach ag be anya that if the leaves fall on the land they be- 
come birds, and if in the water they become fishes, Wirhout 
attempting to repeat what has been said by other ancient writers 
on the Gouse-tree it will suffice to point out that they vary in their 
tutements as to the mannor of the productiva of these geese, 


This is one of the finest of 





some time and cast on shore be split open they will be fouad full 
of geese in different stages of growth ; another. refers the origin 
of the birds to drops of turpentine ou the branches of Fir-treea.. 
Unfortunately for the sake of science, as well as of commerce, the 
scientific name of the Guose-tree remaine unknown, 


THe Cow-Lsze. 


Not many years since a writer in one of the daily papers seri- 
ously anggeated the extended cultivation, in the backyards of Lon- 
don and other large towns, of the Cow-tree of Venezuela (Brosimum 
Galactodendron}),.the milk of which is obtained by incisions made 
in the trunk aod closely resambles cows’ milks, being wholesome, 
nourishing and agreeable to the taste. Tle writer, however, for- 
got, or perhaps was not xware, that tropical trees were scarcely 
suited for cultivation in the open air of our climate, especially in 
the backyards of crowded towns, so that the acclimatization of 
the Cow-tree and the Goose-tree is probably as far off as wver. 


Tae StonE-FRRE, 


Ancther remarkable tres about which little or nothing more ts 
known at the present time than waa known to Gerard, isdes- 
cribed by him as the Stone-tree, and which was considered ong 
of the wonders of England, the tree having been seen by him 
in Warwickshire, He considers the hardness of the wood due to 
the action of water, and says he brought a bough of the tres to 
Loudon, which, when be “had broken in pieces, therein might be 
seen that the pith and ail the rest was turned into stones, still 
remaining the same shape and fashiou that they were of before 
they were in the water.” 


Darrrma TRees. 


Records of trees and other plants that disti! or exude water 
are by no means uncummon. ere is a slescription by Herman- 
nus Nicolaus, as given by sul apie of what he calia the 
Distillatory Plant, He says:—* What most surprises mo is the deli- 
cious nectar with which it has often supplied me in ao groat 
abundance to refresh me when I waa thirsty to death, aud an- 
sufferably uneasy; but the greatest wouder of it is the tittle 
purse, or if you will, a small vessel, as long and as big as 
the little finger, that is at the end of each leaf. It opens 
and shuts with a little lid that is fastened to the top of it, 
These little purses are fall of a cool, sweet, clean cordial and 
very agreeable water. The kindness this liquor has done 
me when I have been parched up with thirst, makea me always 
think of it with pleasure’ One plant yields enough to refresh 
and quench the thirst a of man who is very dry. The plant 
attracts by its roots the moisture of the earth, which the 
sun by his heat rarifies and raises up through the stem and the 
branches into the leaves, when it filtrates itself to drop into 
the little recipienta that are atthe end of them. This delicious 
sap remains in these little vessels till it is drawn out, and it must 
be observed that they continue close shut till the liquor be well 
concocted and digested and open of themselyss when the juice 
ia good to drink.” 

Whether or not this tree ig identical with that which is now 
known as the Rain-tree, which attracted some attention a few 
years since in consequence of the tree exuding moisture from 
its leaves tosuch an extent as to completely wet the ground 
beneath, ia a question that cannot be decided. Our modern 
Rain-tree has the advantage, however, of being scientifically known, 
and ia the Calliandra Saman,a native of the West Indies and 
South Americn. The moisture which thia tree produces is 
caused by multitudea of cicadas sucking the juices of the tender 
yeung branches aud leaves, and squirting forth slender streams 
of limpid fluid’? The tree has been introduced of late iuto 
India aud other tropical countries. 


THe Lams-Tres. 


Another well known plaut ia the Baromotz or VegetableLamb. 
It was said by early travellers to grow on elevated plaina of 
considerable extent in countries sast of the Volos. It was aaid 
to grow about 3 feet high in the form of a lamb, having feet, 
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hoofs, head and ears complete, “covered with thinnest bark, which 
ia-taken off and used by the inhabitants for the protection of 
their heads. They say that the inner pulp resembles lobster 


flesh, and blood flows from it when it is wounded.” Thestem | 


rose direct from the root, and was aurmonuted by the lamb, 
which turned round sand bent to tha herbage for its food ; and 
whea the grass failed tle lamb shrivelled np and pined away. This 
wonderful plant has in more recent times been proved to ba 
a Pero, the Cibotium Barometz, a native of China and Tartary, 
the dscumbent caudex of which is densaly covered with long 
light brown silky bair, which give to it the appearance of a 
wool-clad animal, and to make thig appearance more camplete 
the natives turn the woolly stipes upside down and cut away all 
the fronds but four, which are left to form the legs. 


THE OvsTeR-TREE. 


The question whether oysters grew on trees seems to have 
exercised the minda of our forefathers. Fleetwood states on 
the authority of Dutertre, that at Guadaloupe oysters grow on 
the branches of trees. They were described as being about the 
size of “ the Tittle English oysters,” namely about the size of a 
crown piece. “ They atick to the branches that bang in the water 
ofa tree called Paretuvier. No doubt the seed of the oysters, 
which is shed in the tree when they spawn, cleaves to the branches 
eo that the oysters form themealres thera and grow bigger 
in process of time,and by their weight bend down the branches 
into the gea, and theao sre refreshed twice a day by the flux 
and refiax of it” It hag bean suggeated, with very good reason, 
that these oyster-hearing trees may have bean Mangroves (Rhi- 
gophers mucronata) a tree of some 15 feet or more high, grow- 
ing in swampy situations or on muddy shores in tropical countries, 
and throwing out numeronug roots from the tower part of the 
stem, which though covered at high tides, are left exposed when 
the tide is low. Upon these roots oysters and other shell fish 
attach themeclyes, which might hevs given risa to tho assertion 
of oystera growing on trees. 


Firg-Proor Trees. 


In the ee. feeds for i8th a alas lant, p. 360, 
a peragraph «appca escribing a apecies of Rhopala, said to be 
ai slataly indestructible by fire in large diatricta where the dry 
pastures aod bush are burnt twice a year. The advantages of 
auch a tree must be very great, and no doubt it will becoma largely 
in demand for introduction jnto dry, arid districts, It is described 
aaa species of Rhopala. 

The indestructible character of some trees under the influence of 
fire has been recorded by early writers, and Folkard iu hia Plant 
Lore Legends and Lyrics, cays : “ There are eome trees that must 
have fire to nourish them. Methodins saya that he saw on the top 
of the mountains of Gheschidago (the Olympus of the ancients) 
near the city of Bursa in Natolia, a lofty tree whose roota were 
apread amidst the fire that iseues fromthe vents of the earth, but 
whose leafy.and luxariant boughs spread their shade around, in 
scorn of the flames in the midst of which it grew.” “Thia vege- 
table salamander,” he continugs, “ finds its equal in a plant descri- 
hed by Nicuhoff as growing in rocky and stony places in the king- 
dem of Tanga in Tartary. This extraordinary plant cannot Re 
either ignited or consumed by fire, for although it becomes red 
hot, on account of the heat becomea glowing red in the fire, yet 
so soon a8 the heat is removed, it grows cold and regaina its for- 
mer appearapee ; in water, however, thia plant is wont to become 
quite putrid.” Of a uature somewhat akin to these fire loving 
plante must be the Japanese Palma described by A. Montanua. 
This tresi8.eaid to shun moisture to such an extent that “if its 
trunk. bein. the least wet if at.once pines away and perishes as 
though it had been poisoned. _Howavey, if this arid tree he 
taken by the roots, thoroughly dried in the aun, and replanted 
with sand and iron filings around it, it will ouce more flourish 
and become covered with new branches and leaves, provided that 
so soon aa it has been re-planted the old leaves are cut off 
ith an iron instrament and fastened te the trunk.” 
~ ‘These notes remind us of some remarks ina recent Government 
report fram China, where the writer deserthes a remarkable vege- 
dable fibre which was used for making clothes that were absolutely 


uninjured by fire, so that instead of washing thom when they be- 
came dirty, they were pnt into a fierce fire to burn the dirt out, 
This extraordinary fibre, however, turned out to be asbestos. 

In the light of modern ecience, notwithetanding the occasional 
eppearanoe in the popular Press ef accounta of trees with oxtra~ 
ordinary, or even ridiculous habits, there is but little chance of 
the discovery of each wonders as.omr forefathers rejoiced in, at 
any vate they do nat remain long before their histery is fully 
known. There ia no douht, for instance, that if the New Zealand 
Sheep plants (Haouita extmia and A. mammiliaris) had been 
known to the ancients they would have been invested with some 
remarkable properties. Again if the carnivorous plants of our 
day had attracted the attention of herbalists or naturalists of 2 
or 8 centuries ago mach more capital would undoubtedly have 
been made out of them. The fact is, tha age has - for tha 
discovery of new Upas-treea ; nevertheless the literature that hag 
been left as hy early chroniclers on these subjects is of great iu 
tereat and xalua-—John RK. Jackson, Curater, Masgum, Royal 
Gardens, Kew.—Gardeners’ Chrontelg, 
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FLOKAL FASHIONS IN AMFRIOA. 


A New York correspondent of American Slorist states that the pressed 
lobes of Salisturia adiantifolia, which ara lemon-coloured in autumn, are 
ased by fl siste sufficiently fortunate to secure them te produce Jnpanese 
eflects in designe for the table. They aro ourions aod elegant, standing with 
their fans at all angles in a basket of old gold and garnet-coloured Mre. C. 
W. Wheeler Chrysauthemem, or among Sunset Roses. Table centre-pioces 
sre minde in plateaus, the flowera belng in bands where un assortment ie 
used, Three platenus are piacad on a long table. A decoration made for 
a dinner lant week was of yellow offect. There were three plateaus of 
Perle des Jardin. Roses, surrounded by pure yellow Pansies 12 inohee wide 
around table, feaving apace for each corer, The plateau and bauds were 
fringed with Adiantum cnneatom, the most popular Fern this season. 
Some fina affecia ara made with A. Farleyeuse, The plant ia removed from 
the pot, mossed around with Lycopodiam, and cluatera of large Bosey are 
uestied among the frouda, | 
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~ @milax apparently has had ita day in choice decorations, Uses will. of 
course, be found for it; but I[vy,.Asparazus tenuissimue, and Lygodium 
Scandeus are demanded for Gne work. Begonia metallica and i, Louis 
Chration make exquisite contrasts for edging the flat centre and eud piecea for 
table adornment. Narrow (Croton leaves, some yatlow and curling, others 
like tariegaied peunants, are placed iu loose bonquets instead of Ferna, as 
high colours is the freak of fashionable preferouce. Bun! Ivy leaves of a 
variety called by the wetropolitau florists “Heidelberg ley” are introduced 
in clusters in bouqnete, or tied on to the stems with « knot of white Violets. 

Room decorations are very urtistio thie month, taking the form of drapery 
in private houses and of elaborate wall-piaces in large saloous. Camellias 
in paugig are arranged eo that their coloars shade from white through the 
piuks.to ¢rimean, andon each tint there is a featooning of roses, or fine 
Bowers, each as Stevia and single Bonvardia, Large wall plaques of foliaga 
have @ biooming plant in the ceutre, sud a wreath of trailing vines instend 
of out fowete. The Asparagus grows in favour; long garlands are very 
gesirable aud find ready sale. Tiase are draped over lace enrtains and 
mirrors, and are formed in screens for wedding designa, The “screen ” is 
now the most fashionable arrangement for nuptial parties to ataud before, 
iuetead of in em arbor or under a bell, Thia soreen is about Sor 10 ft, bigh, 
is of foliage end rose clusters, From ita back bende over it a tall drooping 
palo. = Frequently the planta are placed,ou a pedestal to give them height. 
Orobids are muoh in vogue for band bouquets. combined with lilaca; Cattleyas 
snd purple- tinted filsca make a rich bunch, Bouquets are made vory 
lerge for weddings and other cocasions, Orchids and orange-blossoms com- 
poss the most fashionable wedding buncber,axcepting for very young brides, 
who carry Lily éf the Valley, A leading florist baa orange dowers ou 
lilaca forced in rotation for his use. | 

All the most stylish gowns for evening wear are embellished with netoral 
flowers, Theses are made into a apray of twelve roses with their own foliage 
which is fastened to the left shoulder and allowed to droop to the belt, with 
an occasional pinning to the corsage. Sashes of roses extend from one 
ebhoulder acrovs the waiat to the aide of the skirt ; this gash ia finiahed by 
aw tassel of Liinca or Lily of the Valley. Borthe capes around the low-necked 
dresssa and breteliea ‘are made of smaller flowers, daisies and Polyantha 
roses being wern by misses aud debutantes, These latter pisces are first 
formed by a aoft lace nettiug to whiah the flowers aro caught. Tae Americau 
Beauty rosaia extremely popular for dreag garniture, 

Tail tres stumpa are utilised in docorations for covering with growing 
erebida, Fine collections are shown jin this way. The stump is sometimes 
garlanded with bry, aud looke very handsome iu s wide window, Passiflora 
robre appears in altar decorations, and was ordered for choice Christunas 
designs in churches. Itis very beautiful when atanding in relief from fine 
evergroena. 





CONCERNING SINGLE ROSES. 

Ie it? need it be matter for gurprise that single Roses eppear deatined to 
eome to the fora? This ia the doy of single flowers—single Dablias, single 
Obryanuthemums, and others, Even the Rosarian's Fear Book, that literary 
preserve that we have come to lock apou as sacred to the exhibition varieties 
alone, bas an artivle by Mr. T. W. Girdleatoue on single Rosea as decorative 
plauts. Tu addition to duing juetios to a valuabie clase of flawera, it is also 
the one redeeming feature in at. otherwise dreary aunaal, Mr. Girdleatone 
makes these poiuta in behalf of tha ainzla Roses, they are regarded aa of no 
value fur cut-flower purpeses or for exhibition, and, therefore, their whale 
eervioe is confinad to the garden, 1t ia true they do wot flower in the sutumn, 
woither, forthe matter of that, do about half af the so called hybrid perpetu- 
als over whioh the singles have the advantage, that they areas gay in the 
antumo with bepsae they were in the aummor with flowere,some hearing fruits 
large and deep coloured, soine small aud brilliant, some in bunches as big 
as Rowang, Then, again, how good uatured they are making themselves at 
home iu enrious avila acd sitaations, and with a amall amount of attention 
that many Rosea would die rather than out up with, and at the same time 
ecorning the notion of mildew and green-fly aud anch-like fashionable 
complaints, After this, we must all agree that there is aomething to be said 
in favour of the single Rose. 
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1 purpose to name a fow single Roses, giving their catalogue rather than 
their botanical designations, aa they will be more readily recognised by the 
former. There is Alba simples, with Jarga singie white fowersand evergreen 
shining foliage; the flowera are partioularly attractive when fally expanded; 
Berveridifolia Hardii, the bold single yeliow flowers epotted with lemon ; 
Camellia japouioa, very large, pure white with large yellow atamens, a 
charming variety; the Copper Austrian Brier, nankeen yellow, very distinct ; 
Macartney eimplex, white single fine open flowers; Polyantha, a new 
apecies from Japan, Mowers emall, white, produce io clusters vary 
freely, and much admired ; Rugosa, an attractive species, introduced 
from Japan, which deserves a place in every garden; it forma »# 
bosb about 3ft. in height, the foliape ia evergreen and of a bright colour: it 
flowers through the summer,producing a profusion of single crimson carmius 


- flowera,whioh are gucceailed in tha autema by bonches of large bercivs of » rich 


coral.red colour, which remain upon the plant during the wiuter ; it ia said 
that the fruit i@ eaten in Japan, aod when ripe has the flavour of a Moediar ; 
Rujosa alba ie a pure white variety of the above; the yellow Austrian Brier 


. ig known by its pure golden yellow,flowers, Of mora recent introdustion are 


Panl’s Single Crimeon, with charming bright-eyed single blossoms, colour 
rich vivid oritnson, With clear yellow gtamons that last long in a out atate ; 
this iss seedling from H. P., Duka of Edinburgh, and Paul's Single 
White Perpeiual, pure white with yatlow atameua,very distinct and attractive. 

I have not ssid anything about the common Briar of the hedgerows, Ross 
osning, and yet how charming tt will presently be in the fields and by the 
roadsides, the flowers of varying shades of piuk followed by ite coral ssed- 
podsinantumn. Mr. Girdlestoue says of this Rose that it “may truly be 
called the slave of the Ruse family, and, like Ciuderells, ia only thought of in 
work-a-day garb, snd is unquestionably eat upon, It is deatguated by the 
aontemptuous names of dog.and then dragged out from the hedgerowa to be the 
standard-bearer of Queeu Rosa's army ; it. ia out to pieces to aupport the. 
mounted infantry, that they may achieve glorious victories and be decorated 
With medals on the tented teld; amiform drille are the rule for its very 
seedings till they are drafted into the liue for active service with the colours; 
moreover, it undoubtedly helped to originate many garden varieties, while 
some of ita own variations are very pretty, and yet bordly anyone seems to 
think it deserving of a piace even in the wildest of wild gardena.” 

ja there not something to be ssid iu favour of aingle Hoses? Let anyone 
make a garden uf single varieties, plauting amoug them a few of the later 
flowering Clematis, aud as apring-bloomers, planta of auch things aa Berveri 
stenophylis, Deu:zia gracilia, &c. Such « garden would be a delightfol change 
from the merely formal arrangements cagal in the preseut day; it would be 
both novel and usual, and also highly attractive. —, D. in Gardening Forid. 





HORTICULTURAL BOTANY. 
READ BEFORE WESTERN NEW TORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AT £. LEWL 
BTUBTEVANT ; 

Ao we indulge in special studies, we often flod a necessity for additional 
worda to our ianguage which shall express more dofiuitely our subjecs 
than those m coumon use, Thos wo have the word “agriculture” to ox- 
press the culture of felds or fisid-culture: “horticalture” the cultivation of 
the garden, or gardon-culture, I auggest in addition pomiculture or fruit- 
ouiture, olericuliurs, or vegetable~culture. 

As worda are commonly used, we mean by vegetables, those garden pro- 
ductions which are habitusily propagated from seed, and in thisaense the 
Melon isa vegetable; by fruits, we magn those succulent fruite which are 
retained in their variety by grafting or division alone, The use of these twe 
common words, vegstabvie and fruit, in the above signification, is warrauted 
by an unformuiated expertence whigh hag grasped at the contrasts without 
being ableto assign the reason for the distinction, or to understand the 
true meaning of the unconscious classification. 

In fact, in pomiculture aud olericulture we have well defined and impor- 
tant classes of horticultare, depanding for success upon quite different me- 
thods of atudy, reflection and practice ; and thia becanse thers are inherent 
differences which have ayisen from the different evelutionary relationship 
to mankind. [n both alike, however, we can trace the existence of ths 
game general laws ef nature under differently emphasized onforcements 
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and through guaried dedyctions can apply the knowledge geiued from 
the study of one to the fuller understanding of the other 


In olericuiture we are dealing with plants which have a pedigree; in pom- 
jculture we are dealing with plants without a pedigree, but with only s 
parentage. Horo isa differance of radiesl moment, when we come te the 
study of the iiaprovement of varisties through conscious exertion of ekill, 
and heuce [ may be allowed to introduce anew thonght upon a word, the 
uae of which in a double ganae has wronght much confusion. The word 
I refer tois variety, Now, speaking ‘in genstal terms, in oleriouiture we 
deal with varieties: in pomicyulture, with variations. and not with variety, 
for a variety, in the trae meaning of the word, has the power of self-perpe- 
tuation by seed. a power which a variation does not necessarily have, and 
cannot be assumed to have; when this power ia ascertained, or becomes ‘gd- 
ded, then the variation can become a variety. Two illnatrations will suffice, 
In av old book published in 1552, Hieronymt Tragi de Stripium I find « den- 
cription of the emooth-seeded Spinach uuder the uams of Spinachia nobilior 
This rariety in all its easential points can be traced in anoceeding agthors up 
to the present time, and now avpeara in our gardens coming tre from seed 
Last year I waa showa hy Mr. KE. 8. Garman. River Edge, N.d. a lot of 
seeding Qurrants of like aspect; theae Currants were sasentialiy the same 
an those figured by Fuchsius,in 1542, by Trague, 1552, and by other early 
writers. We thus have in one case A reproduction of the variety by the use 
of deed: in the other a loas of the variation throngh the use of seed. In 
he Spinach seed, the variety strengthened perhaps by some couturies of 
cuitare, wo bave reproduction of the good qualities which ita pedigrea hae 
added up for it through successive counts; in the Curraut geed we have a 
variation porsibiy a century old, but yet withous x pedigres, as the result of 
sowing proved,for the young progany went right back to the near parentage, 
near in generations, however distant in time; and it ia generations, not age, 
Which counts in breeding. 


We have now eufficiently judicated some differences between pomiaci- 
ture and olerioulture, and bave called attention to what may aud doss fre- 
quently become an anus of the word rariaty. It remaina next to make a 
digresaion ahd state some seaming circumstances relating to borticul:ore. 


Counter to the usual belief, thera seama a groat fixity to our agricultural 
varieties. Jf wa eliminate tha butanical uneaseutial features, auch ag size, 
aucoulency, eatlivess, in some cases color, we can consider other features 
agin their grouping forming types. Thna the Celariac and the Celery are 
two types, or form species; the Beet and the Chard covatitute another, 
with type relations probably within ejther class. The Sammer Squash, 
the Squash and the Pumpkin, as the terms are generally used, constitute 
separate typea; the Cabbage Lottnce, the Ona the larceolate form leaf, atc,, 
the Kales, Brusaela Sprouts, Cabbagea and Caulifower, etc, Have any new 
types occurred within the preaent period? If so, Ff have failed to diaguver 
them, slihongh at times until further study developed my mistake, I have 
theoght.that new typsa have appeared amoug our scedsmen's vovelties. 
I wiil catalogue a few of these observations ; 


Tha Deer Tongua Lettuce was sent out in 1883 as anovelty. Ttia ao 
diatinet by ita lanceolate leaves and ita upright habit of growth, that it 
hardly seems poseiple that it could have remained geclnied during a long 
period. Yet iu Bauhin’a Prodremus,. 1671, I find the type figured. In 
1884 the Pine-appla Squash epvesred. remarkable for its angular form and 
projecting ribs, extrematy prominent and regular in selected speciimans. 
Whee grown, however, many frutta were found ta be of the type of the 
Papo Iudicus Angnioans, which I find figured in my edition of Gerarde 
1597, and it cannot therefore ba cousidered ag new, Our Pumpking are 
extremely subject to croas-fertilization, aud with the, in gene’al, little atten- 
tion they receive, would be expectad to form very variable fruits, and yet 
oue may ride for hundreds of miles in auttamn, and sea from the roadside or 
railway car Geld after field ull golden, with the same hue, and a little study 
wil] show that thie type is the same as figured by Tragua 1552, Pinesua 1561, 
Gerarde 1°97, Dodonmus 1616, ate. etc. The Egg Plant ia figured with 
eagoutially same fruit by the earlier botanists, and this fru'tie cleurly of the 
type of our most cultivated gort. Discourtilz, 1829, figures a Tomato, which 
picture bejng ebown.au expert, the name. sud date of jhe book bejug cou- 
esaied, waa proncunced the Boston Ma'ket, and thie same type is figured 
in Goerarde 1597, Dodonaeus 1616, avd Hortus Eyatettanais 1823, and the 
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Cherry type, Plum type,and the common type, both red and yellow, are 
referred to in these or more recent yet old writers. Tie Flat Turnip, the 
Globe Turnip, tha Long Turnip, ia same of their prevent forma cam ‘ba re- 
oognized in our alder books, as can aise a numer of our Radighes, Cabbages, 
Kales, Cauliflowers, atc. Su far aa we have studied into the matiet, but 
very much more remaing to he done, we find no record of the introduatioa 
ofa new ¢ype, but many of our present-ferm species under olericultiva. 
tion are tmiseing, such as Celery and Celariac, the Finucchio, iu ganeral the 
flat and premorse recta, atc, ; : 

In 1885 « tuberous-rooted Mustard from China, the sead received from 
Vilmorn, Andrieus & Oo., Paris, Was yrown atthe Station: a naw and 
quite baproved root, not originating io our gardena, but introduced already 
frow China. Tha cultivated Dandelion, a receut acquisition to our garden 
hag already a nucabher of types of lect. Plants of all these cultivated types 
can be found growing wild, only awaiting removal to rich eoil, and protecs 
tion from crowding in order to develop tha sneculency of the improved sorta, 
The Pumpkin grown by the Indians of South Florida, aa grown atthe Naw 
York Agrionitural Experiment Station, ia ona of the same type aa the Courge 
pleine de Naples of Europe, and thie auggssts, se dove also the eynonyni 
Courge de Fiorife, a transference in ite provant form, rather than an orig. 
ination in Kuronean gardens. The liat of traueferences of vegetabies from 
oue country to auother ie too large, however, to catalogue in this place, 





MUSHROOMS, 


Many amateurs are deterred from attempting Mushroom culture on ge- 
dount of their not having houses especially constructed for the purposs 
and alag through the crop being, woder the most favourable conditions 
ne te the atraoture in which they are grown, somewhat precarious : but 
thease seasana should not have eufficient weight to prevent any one trying 
to grow them. It fiequently happens thatan ont building of any descrip- 
tion that can be spared for the purpowe will anawer ag wall! or better for 
the growth of these vegetabie then bounea that are built exprosly for it, 
For amateure to gucceed in the cultivation of Mushrooma it ia necessary 
$0 reflect o little upon tha naturel conditions of their growth, Aa every 
one counseted with rural affaira ia without doubt awere, Mushrooms growr 
in the open fields are not equaily plentiful avery sear. In seasons when 
they areathe most abundant it will invariably be found thetit ie whea the 
earth bes been warmed to a considerable extant by «a long continuance -of 
hot, dry weather before Augnac, with 6 copious rainfall during that month : 
thia producea in the heated ground something almost approacning to fér- 
Taentation, ae will easily be ascertained by piunging the Laud duricg « hot 
Beason in loose earth a day or two after it has been well uoietenad by rain, 
The beatand moisture thua combined start the spawu {which in some 
land ie always present in quantity) into action, aud guouid the atmosphers 
beatill and muisty and cloudy weather foliow, then there is an sbnodance 
of Miuasheeows oat of doors, This at once points to the conditions necessary 
to be observed when they ace to be grown in bonuses. From the present 
time to the close of the year they may be produced with the greatest 
facility aud certainty ; they can be grown in « very sali building, 
but the larger the internal apace, within reasouable limite, the lesa 
fluctuations there wWiil ve iu the temperature, especially in changeable 
weather—a condition of great importance to success, An empty agadle, ot 
auty similar pluce ou the ground-floor, wiil genorally bs found to auawer : 
if there be aD apartmens above, all the better, and a thatohed roof ie much 
to ba preferred to oither siate or cile, for the variatious in the weather will 
have less influeuce upon the internal temparacure than if the roof be covered 
with alates or tiles, Manure iu quantity proportionate to the spuce at 
command, or the mze of the bed to be made, should ut ouce be procured ; 
thia may conaist of from s few wheel-barrows full up to an ordinary cart-load 
or wore ; let it be freab, and euch a4 has not beeu saturated by rain, or bas 
previously fermented to any considerable extent. Shake out all the loug 
litter, leaving uothing but the droppinga and short bite of atraw ; throw 
it together iu a heap, either iu an open shed or in the place where the 
Mushrooms are to be grown ; do not allow it to remaiu so long as to far- 
maut violenty—to avoid which turn it over two or three times at intervala 
of fonr or five daya ; by this time it will have discharged the superalun- 
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dant moisture, and can be at once made up. The bed or beds may be made 
aitegetber on the ground-floor or cau be constructed in the form of wide 
wooden shelves, two or three above each other, with spacea between of 3 ft.; 
but where-there is room I should recommend their being made altogether 
on the ground-floor. Shake the manure well together, and beat it aolid 
with the fork asthe work proceeds to the thickuess of about 1ft, mak- 
ing the whole arocoth with the back of the apade, Insert a thermometer. 
jn the middle of the ved,and ag acon as the temperature falia a few 
degrees toder 80° putin the spawa, which should previeusly have been 
broken into pieces abont the size of a emall egg aud thrust in just below 
the surface 8 in. or 10 in. nparc. It wili be safer not to goil the bed for s 
few daya until the beat appears to be declining ; the depth of aoil used 
varies cousiderably with different cultivutora, some using several inches, 
others being equally successful with only am couple, iL bhave generally found 
when the greater depth is laid on, that the beda ara longer iu coming into 
bearing, ag it takes more time for the epawote ruu. The soil (any ordinary 
loam) must be of u medium woisture, ueither too dry, nor so wet aa to be 
adhesive: beat it quite firm, aud cover at once with dry hay. In the course 
of a menth the Mushrooms sbonid make their aypearance—about which 
tine examine the bed, and if it ka too dry, which will be indicated by the 
buttous uot swolling freely, give it a moderate moisteniug with tepid water 
applied through a rosed oan, after which replace the hay on the surface, 
When the bed bas been in bearing for some woeka and the growth of the crop 
begius to slacken, souk it moderately with tepid water, which wili ofteu 
have the effect of indocing a further production, Of couree lam supposing 
that the building ig nut provided with guy beating medium, As the 
autumn months advaice other Mushroom beda may be wads up, aud tis 
wiaimth given off by the manure for these will keep up the requiste 
temperatute for the growth of the Mushrooms, Towards the closa of tha 
yeur, when the weathor becomes cooler, a littie more covering may ba useii 
to the beds; the door in all cusea ahould be kept shut, and any wiudows or 
Scher apertures through which the externai air can get in quite closed. 
Mushrooma can alao be grown eucceasfuly in an oriinary garden frame ; io 
fact, it frequently happous that a crop will spring up apoutaneousiy without 
beiug spawned or any other preparation after the bed bas been used for 
Cucnmbera or Meiong; but when iuteutionally grown in a bed of this dea- 
cription I have frequeutly at this aeason cleared ous the exhausted Cocum- 
ber and Melon plants, levelled the soil, and inserted a brick or two of spawn 
in the eo in the usual way; previoua to which, if over dry, moistening 
it moderately with water, allowing a day or two to settle before putting in 
the spawn, covering with 6 in. of bay, If the thermometer did uot indicate 
a bottom-beat of 65°, I applied back and front moderate liuinga warm 
mauure, and covered the glass wilh 3 imor 4 in, of litter. tacking down 
mate to keep it from ceing blown away. This covering ia necessary, an the 
wenther ie frequently eo bright through thia and the beginning of tha uazt 
month that the beat frou the glase, if uncovered, woald be too mueh for 
the Mughrooms, without admitting air in euch quantities during tha ray aa 
would wakethe atmosphere too dry, Beda so treated, mociatened with tepid 
water aa required, and kept warm by en ocoagioual liniug, have coutinued 
besring freely up to the end of November. 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It is a well known fact that many kinds of Vegetables are cultivated in 
America to a much higher degree of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, aad foremost amongst these must be placed Cabbages and 
Tomatoes. 


We have just received a trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties of the above from the celebrated seed grower Mr. J. J. H. 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early orders are 
solicited ag the supply is limited. The descriptions given are those of the 
raiser, 


CABBAGES. 


“The Stone-mason Cabbage —This cabbage is distinguished for ite 
reliability for heading, the size, hardiness and quality of the heads, Uan- 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a market 
nble head; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds 
depending on the aoil and cultivation, ——Price per pkt, As, 0.8; per of 
Ra, 1-8. 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage.—This is, without doubt, the 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in tha world, being the result of ex- 
treme high culture. I have had heads, when stri pped of all waste leaves, 
that could not ba got into a two bushel basket, having a diameter tro 
inches greater! In a former cirenlar I quoted from persons residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and algo in the Canadas, East and West, 
expressing their great satisiaction with the Stone-Mason and the Marble- 
head Mammoth Cabbages, in their great relialultty for heading, the size, 
sweetness and tenderness of the haads. They had succeedad in growin g 
the Mam«noth to the weightof thirty and forty eee and in some 
instances upwards of nimety pounds. 


In a competition held last season in America, the first prize Cabbage of 
this variety weighed ninety-twa pounds.—Price per pkt. Ag. 0-8 ; per os. 
Rs, 1-8. 


The Warren Oabbage.—A variety of recent introduction ; it makes 
a head deep, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. In reliability for heading no Cabbage aurpasses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heade average 10 to 12 inches in diameter, 


Ia the competition abore referred to, the first prize apecimen of thus 
vartety weighed seventy-five pounds.— Price per pkt. As. 8 ; per oz. Ite. 1-8 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato, “The Favorite.”—This varigty possegnas servers! advantages 
over any other, it is Rmoother than the “ Paragon,” ond never hollow 
late inthe season. Dog not crack after ripening like the “ Acme,” is of 
a darker red than the ‘‘ Perfeotion,” and is larger than either ; it has very 
few seeds, is ripe all through at once, and is very productive.—— Price per 
packet As. § ; per oz. Re. 2. 


Tomato. “ Canada Victor.”"—A symmetrical and handsome varicty, 
in ripaning it has no green left round the stem (a great fault with many 
kinds otherwise zgood.} Itis heavy, fall meated and rich, between round 
and oval in shape, and rad in colour; it will be found to excel moat vatie- 
ties in thatmost idlesirable characteristic,—-in earliness in ripening the 
great bulk of the crop.—Price per packet Aa, 8 ; per oz. Ra. 2. 


Yellow Victor.—A beautiful medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almost porfection in shape, & great improvement on “ tresngage 
and other yellow varieties—Prica per packet As, 8; per oz. Ra. 2, 


Tomato, New Red Apple-—A new very large, roand, solid 
variety, of brilliant colour and fine quality ; ona of the largest varieties in 


cultivation.—Price per packet As. 8 ; per oz. Ra. 2. 


A collection of 1 packet each of the above seven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 az, of each for Rg, 10. 
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ORCHIDS. 
THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


Ta geographical distribution of Orchids is an interest- 
ing study and one to which the amateur and cultivator 
may devote some little attention with advantage. Gen- 
erally speaking, Orchids are very widely distributed, being 
found inall but the most arid or the most frigid of cli- 
mates. As a rule we find the terrestrial species in the most 
temperate regions, while the more showy epiphytal kinds 
mainly exist between the.isothermal lines of 70° on either 
side of the equator, forming, aa it were, a comparatively 
narrow zone or belt around the earth. I need scarcely 
say here that all Orchids, however rare and valuable at 
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home in our gardens, are found growing ia a perfectly wild 
state in their respective natural habitats. 

There are one or two pointa of interest which present 
themselves to our notice with regard to particular genera. 
Thus, Cypripedium is found in three out of the four quar- 
ters of the globe, stretching from the American continent, 
through Britain and Northern Europe, and then away 
through India, as for north as Japan. Even a solitary 
species may puzzle the sevans—to wit, Spirantlies Roman- 
zoviana, Which isfound ina wet, rushy meadow in Co, 
Cork (Ireland), and nowhere else in Europe, although in 
North America it extends from the Altantic to the Pacific 
coast ! ‘The genus Cephalanthera is found in all four 

uarters of the globe. Again, it is very singular to find 
fantern Buibophyllums represented in West Tropical 
Africa by the genus Megaclinium—much more so than it 
is to find the Sobralias of the West represented by the 
Arundinas of the East. Among European Orchids the 
most abundant are species of Orchis, and in Madeira and 
Northern Africa this geiuus reaches ita highest stature and 
greatest beauty. : 

Angrecum, remarkable for its long spur, is further 1n- 
teresting, inasmuch as A. funale (like Aérides tsanale) is 
quite leafless—much more so even than some African 
Kuphorbias, Rusci, Colletia, or Xylophyllum—even the 
merest rudiments of true leaves are not observable, These 
two leafless epiphytes depend entirely upon the chlorophyll 
in their band or thong-like roots, which serve the double 
function of roots and leaves. Adaptive as ail plants are 
to geographical or climatic conditions, we have but few if 
any examples more striking than these two leafless Orchids. 
The lesson they teach to practical Orchid growers is 
obvious. They show us that the roots of epiphytal Or- 
chide have more extended functions than mere earth-loving - 
roots are possessed of, and that these srial roots can do 
good work, even when thrust out into mid-air, and that 


to bury such roots in crude, wet earth, isto rob them of 


their healthy vigour. It is interesting to note in this 
connection the occasional occurrence of adventitious buds © 
on the erial roots of Phalanopsia. 
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As every tyro in geography is aware, the heat of any 
portion of the globe is determined by latitude and by 
altitude. Some genera, Oncidiam and Dendrobiam for 
example, are represented by species growing at, or very 
little above sea-level, while others in the same genus grow 
at an elevation of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. Oncidium bubi- 
genum rises td the last-named altitude even if not higher, 
and Epidendrum frigidum is found growing at 14,000 
feet, or only a little below the perpetual snow line ! 
Whenever altitudes are given itis easy to calculate the 
approximate temperature in this way:—Note the mean 
temperature between the nearest isothermal lines, and for 
tropical or equatorial regions substract 34° for every 1000 
feet elevation. This is not a perfectly accurate method, 
but it is amply safficient for most practical purposes. 


The comparative proportions in which Orchids are 
naturally found is evidently dependent on light, heat, and 
rainfall. In cold countries, or in temperate countries 
having a cold winter season, perennial plants must either 
hide their vital organs (such as roows and stems) in the 
earth, or perish ; but in the winterless tropics they can 
leave the protection of the soil and become epiphytal, or 
be fully exposed to the open air with impunity. The 
only adverse conditions they have to endure in tropical 
regions are the dry monsoons, and in order to resist the 
‘effects of these their savings-bank system of producing 
fleshy pseudo-bulbs, or swollen stems and leaves and 
petioles, has been developed. Ina word, epiphytail Orchids 
store up material during their period of growth when 
moisture is most abundant, in sides to tide over times of 
drought in the tropics, just as our terrestrial kinds save up 
natrimentduring summer and store it in their underground 
tubers before winter arrives. The relative size of thé 
‘pseudo-bulbs on any species of Orchid depends on the ex- 
tremes through which its cycle of existence passes, and 
one reason why Orchids do not make their psendo-bulbs 
so large under cultivation is because they are not subjected 
to the great extremes of temperuture and motsture which 
happen in their native habitats, and, as is now well known, 
the plants may bloom equaily as well under cultivation as 
in their native forests. i : 


There is reason to suppose that of all endogenous 
plant forms those having inferior ovaries are the latest 
among Dame Nature's fashions, and if this be true, 
it is especially so of the tree-climbing Orchids, (epiphy- 
tes) of the winterless regions of the globe. Were it 
likely to serve any useful purpose, we might construct 
a sort of foralindex or thermometer of Orchids alone, 
taking as our lowest starting point the terrestrial and 
hardy Orchis of Siberia, North America, or even of our 
English meadows, and ending with the maximum which 
the Phaleesnopsis and Saccolabium of the tropics afford 
us. The genus Cypripedium alone will give us some 
idea of how plants of the same genus, and essentially 
the same in floral structure, may and do vary under 
different climatic conditions. We can take the true 
_Lady’s Slipper (C. calceolus) of our northern woods— 
still there, but not abundaot—as an-example of the 
hardy terrestrial and herbaceous group. ©. calceolus is 
a deciduous leaved species, whether found in Europe, in 
North America, or in Japan, as also are its congeners, 
the endemic species from North America and Siberia. 
But when we approach the equator in the east and in the 
weat alike we find species of Cypripedium with ever- 
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green foliage, persistent stems or rootstocks, and the 
are often epiphytal on tall forest trees. The most beauti- 
ful of all Orchids are the epiphytes, or tree-dwelling 
tropical species. True terrestrial Disas, some southern 
species of Orchis, Eulophias, Cypripedia, and Sobralias 
or Arundinas, are most lovely, but these are only the 
few exceptions which prove the rule, and are insignifi- 
cant when we compare them with the epiphytal Cattle- 
yas and Odontoglossums of the West, or with Eastern 
Vandas and Phalenopsis. Plants of epiphytal growth 
are common enough in Britain. You have only to go 
to Devonshire valleys to find the Polypodium Fern 
creeping overhead in the trees, and so in Ireland, beside 
the beautiful Wicklow streams, where rocks and trees 


| alike are clothed with epiphytal Ferns and other growths. 


In the tropics it is not merely the Orchids, but many 
Ferns and Bromeliads, Aéschynanthus, and the Aroids 
also, which live in the trees; and wherever we meet with 
epiphytes in greatest abundance we find it mainly owin 
te two natural conditions, viz., excessive moisture | 
excessive tree shade, | 

The question why Orchids should live in the trees 
30 bot countries, where the rainfall is excessive, ig not 
at alla difficult one to answer. In a word, their doing so 
is nota bit more wonderful than is the climbing of the 
common Polypody in the Dargle or in Devon; indeed, 
the wild Roses and Honeysuckle in an English wood 
not unfrequently become sub-epiphytal from precisely 
the aame causes. In the tall foreats of the tropics, where 
many ofthe trees are both wmbrageous and evergreen, 
all low-growing plants, dependent on the sunshine for 
life and strength to reproduce themselves, must do one 
of two things—they must either adapt themselves to 
the shade, or a must climb to the tree tops if they 
cannot live without the sun. The English Honey- 
suckle or the hedge Clematis do this by actually lengthen- 
ing their stems-—~‘‘more rope” so to say—but the Orchids 
and Ferns and Bromeliads do not climb in this way ; 
if they do so, at least, it is but seldom. There are, in 
fact, some species—Oncids, Odontoglots, Epidendra, and 
the Burmese Erythrorchis scandens—which actually do 
rear themselves above the surrounding vegetation in- 
dividually by means ofan elongated stem or rhizome ; 
but this is not the general way, and, as a rule, the Orchids 
owe their elevation to their seeds, which are blown about, 
and which grow only in those positions where light and 
moisture are most favourable. Their sawdust-like seeds 
are wafted among the branches when the latter are wet 
with rain or heavy dew. Thus, high up io the air and 
light and sunshine they exist, passing thetr whole ‘lives 
on the tree-tops where the chattering apes are, and where 
the most beautiful of “anbidden guests’—the insects— 
make Jove among the curious blossoms. High up above 
the cloistered forest shade their delicate petals open just 
in time for the “ butterfly’s ball.” The flowers are like 
insects, and the insects themselves gorgeous as sre the 
blossoms ; and while the insects are intent on the honeyed 
sweets of cup or nectary, they unconsciously augment the 
floral beanty on which they hve by fertilising the waxy- 
potalled flowers. Whenever we talk of cross-fertilisation 
by insect agency, the great question of colour-variation 
crops up in quite a natural way, and after all i¢ is not 
difficult to get another link ortwo inthe chain of thought 
which leads us to believe that the most beautiful Orchids 
are a3.modern as they are beautiful. 
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It is easy to realise that great changes have taken place 
in Nature, but we mustgo a step further and recognise 
the fact that changes, slow but sure, are now taking place 
all around us. Nature is as busy in evolving new species 
to-day, even more active indeed than: she was In times 

ast; in a word, she is making us new Cattleyas and 
dontoglots and Phalwnopsids at this moment in her 
great wild garden, just as surely as our hybridisers are 
evolving new species of Orchids, &c., in our hothouses at 
home! The earliest of all blossoms, 43 we understand 
the word, were simply green leaves, modified in form and 
in function rather than colour, The green crescent shaped 
bracts of our native Euphorbias remain ag examples of 
these green blossoms. Even yet we have green Roses in 
a double sense, we have Alchemilla still with green blos- 
soms and simple leaves, and then we have the true Rose 
with green floral segments—a renegade, a reversion—a 
“bad lot” among blossoms, which may serve to remind us 
of the youngsters who even in our own day have a hanker- 
ing after the cock-pit or the ‘ring diversions peculiar to 
their great-grandfathers. It requires no great stretch of 
imagination to believe that all flowers were green in the 
beginning. Then comes a step forward, the green becomes 
lighter and brighter. Why the blue pigment vanishes we 
cannot say at present, but that it does so is a fact, and as 
the result we have yellow flowers. Sometimes both blue 
and yellow vanish together, leaving us white flowers or 
flowers nearly white, for I never yet could finda flower 
without yellow and green colouring yet lingering about 
it somewhere or other. Red is a colour of a still higher 
grade—perhaps this is the reason why the poets, ‘ who 
needs must love the highest,” loved the red or purple- 
rimmed Narcissus the best, feeling in their hearts that 
if was the noblest of its race. At auy rate redis a 
noble colour, as generals and cardinals are fully assured. 
But the highest of all floral colouring is blue—“heavenly 
blue;” and it is singular to find that we love the colour 
just as the father loved the prodigal—we welcome it “‘as 
a pilgrim returned.” It is the first colour to flee from 
the earliest green petal, it is also the last colour to come 
back to us when floral development is at its hiyhest and 
best. Now it may dawn upon the reader, as it has just 
dawned upon me, that but very few among the 7000 to 
10,000 species of Orchids have blue flowers, and blue 
Vandas may be cherished and admired all the mors in 
consequence. Ruskin somewhere compares a zone of 
solt blue alpine Gentians seen stretching across a moun- 
tain side, to a blue sash on a queen's bosom, and remem- 
bering how noble and rare blue asa colour really is in 
‘Nature, we can the more pity the generations of florists, 
now dead, who have laboured and sighed in vain for 
blue Dahlias, and longed even fora “blue Rose.” When 
we find so many green, yellow, and white flowers among 
Orchids, and so few that are really entirely red, or entirely 
blue, we have biological evidence of their ancestry being 
a modern one. The Horse-tail in the wet ditch by the 
roadside marks an epoch in the history of the globe. Its 
ancestors were giants in the remote ages, as their fossil 
remains now testify; but the Orchis in the meadow is of 
a new dynasty, and its potentialities are those of a strip. 
ling—a glorious future.—F. W, B. | 3 


Ghitortal Astes. 








INSUFFICIENT drainage is a frequent cause of failure with pot- 
plants. The remedy 1s re-potting, and in so doiug using plenty 
small pieces of brukeu pots or small lumps of charcoal in the pot. 


ia 


Ong of the old, exploded notions is that plants in living-rooms 
are uuhealthy, Strong-scented flowers may be so, but a single 
lamp burning in a sleeping-room vitiates the air more than a 
window full of plants, 


Tree Fonavus in Russia—According to the Bulletin of the 
Society of Naturalists of Moscow, the hitherto unaccountable 
destruction of pine forests ia caused by the ravages of aspecies of 
mushroom which takes growth ou the surface of the wood, and 
afterwards penetrates and destroys the tree, Maps are given in 
which the path of the destroying fungus in traced through the pine 
woods of Russia.— Journal of Forestry. 





ToordgR-Rary.—Betveen ordinary rain and thunder-rain tle 
ouly difference is tha more abundant supply of electricity in the 
latter, The raining cloud inust be regarded as a coustantly-flowing 
source of electricity. There can be no lightoing without thunder 
and rain. The so-called “ summer-lightaing” is merely a distant 
storm. The sound of thunder caunot be beard beyond 21 kilome- 
tres (13 Engtiah inilee), whilst liglitning can ba perceived at much 
longer distances—Profeasor Palmieri in Biedermann’s Centralblatt 
far Agricultur-Chinie. 





Tas Waces or Buman Labour (8 JAPAN are far lower than we 
had any conception. The figures are given in an articla in the 
Journal of Forestry, shewing why superior farm implements are 
not used. The writer states :-—Farm labour is so cheap that it is 
practically impossible to overbid it with labour-saving machiuery. 
Male field hands work twelve hours per day, bave five holidays in 
each month, aud receive their food, lodging, and wages, ranging 
from 10 to 15 yen (£1 148, to £2103) per annum. Female 
labourers work the same hours, are uot entitled to holidays, and 
receive, besides their food and lodging, about 7 yen (£1 4s.) per 
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Economic Ornrrxoiocy.~-The United States Board of Agricul- 
ture has added to the department under Professor Riley a branch 
for economic ornithology, to be superintended by Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, a well-known ornithologist and secretary of the Atmeri- 
cah Ornithologists’ Union. Tle seope of the investigations wil 
cover the whole field of inter-relation between birds aud agri- 
culture, particularly in regard of entomology, bird-food, aud 
Biigration aud distribution of speties. A department of the 
kind, if it will confine itself to observing and publishing facts, 
and bave the courage to abstain from half-pledged advice, which 
some people are sure to expect asa raison d'etre, may do most 
esacntial service to husbaudry, 





Frenca ARTIFICIAL FLowens are reported to be this season 
wonderful in their fidelity to Nature. The Persian lilac and 
Guelder roses, flowers not very easily copied, are most exquisite, 
especially in colouring, The preenish tints in the Jatter old- 
fashioned Liossoms are very difficult to get exactly; and as te 
the former, if there is one shade of colour about them, there are 
at least a dozen. Artificial fruit wiil be all the rage on Parisian 
bonnets as the summer advances, and it is being made ef india- 
rubber. This is quite an innovation, as thin blown glasa hag 
always been used previously. The new fruit ts most stecessful ; 
the bunelies of red currauts do not jook quite ripe enough to be 
eatuble, bat the plums, with the bloom on them, and the apricots 
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ate so good that it would he dificult te tell the imitation from 
the true if they were placed side by side iu & dossert dish. 





Veortas.s Propucts or AusTao-HUNGARY-—A report from 
Austria-Hungary, dated fram Sarajevo iu Apri! last, states that 
by far the moat importnunt article of exportation from Bosnia is 
Plums, The dried froit ia eithersent in barrels to Trieste xed 
thence almost exclusively to America, or elae in sacks of 50 kilos 
to Austria, Hungary and Germany. In good seasons the export- 
ation rencheg 49,210 tens, Laat year it prohably exceeded that 
amount, as the crop was the best that has teen known for the 
fant 10 years. The annual exportation of valoula—the acorn cups 
of Quercus Aegilopa—is, it seems, about 984 tune. Forinerly it 
was nearly double that amount, but the quality is so inferioe 
that it is little sought after in Europe, and doea not realize more 
than 16s. 8d. to 20a. pet 100 kilos. No grant sales of timber seem to 
have been effected during the past year. The Local Govern- 
mont Board wished that the cadastral survey of the country 
phonld be dinished and the ownerahip of the forests correctly proved 
before any more timber waa offered for sale. More than half 
Bosnia, arid nearly all of Herzegovina is forest, The superficial 
area of these provinces ie said to be about 21,000 square miles, 
of which about 9,657 are forest, 6,950 square miles are arable land, 
and the reinsining 4,393 barren rock. “The forests consist chiefly 
of Fir, Pine, Oak aud Beech trees, Although during along series 
of years these forests wore wantonly devastated by fire and rack- 
lens cutting, there is no doubt that they will eventually be a 
source of considerable revenue to Government. The conatruc- 
tion of a line of railway to the sea-cosst would enable Bosnia to 
compete inowt advantageously with Italy and Austria-Hungary 
in the Levant timber trade, and ia the exportation of charcoal. 
—Gardensrs’ Chronicte. 





Cactus Hrepoes.—The Cactus makea an admirable hedge, and 
ia easily propagate by cattings. Snip offa piece and bury its 
end in the ground, and it will generally grow. Some nervous 
people, however, object to it for ita supposed property of harbour- 
ing enakes or vermm, and the authorities, in some places, wage a 
war of extermination againat this useful plint, A sort of caeticide 
epidemic raged some years ago iu Madras, anda native Medical! 
Officer won both honorable mention and a taugible reward by 
divulging te thenuthorities his discovery that the “ Coccus” or 
Caetus bug, wae tha natural and appointed destroyer of the cactus 
tree, and should be therefore enlisted. for its destruction. The 
pugvestion was rapturonsly received. The labours of ganga of 
convicts einployed in grubbing up and burning the plant were 
dispensed with, and in lien thereof a departmental issne of Cactus 
hegs waa at once ordered on the most profuse scale, For months 
the lucklegs postal ruunera groaned beneath the weight of parcels 
of the Cactus plant, with healthy “ ovcci” adhering, ptecea of which 
iufected plant were to be distributed in spots where the Ouctns 
waa plentiful, that the great battle of Coceus vorsus Cactus might 
be fairly fought out. Hk raads like a acheime disinterrad from 
the archives of the Philusophers of Luputa, but was actually 
conceived and carried ont in Madras, and ia too curious an exainple 
of inteHectua] idiosyneracy as to be pussed over in silence by the 
eousctentious histurian.— Mason's “ Burmah,” 





TRAPPING ANTS.—The easiest and most successful way I know 
of destroying ante which have found a harbour amongst plants 
is to place inverted Hower-pote where. they are seen tu be working, 
stop the holes, and allow them to remain several weeks without 
disturbance, aud-when you remove them you will find them full 
of earth and eggs. 1t ia, however, necéssary that.a copious water- 
‘ing be given round the peta nuw aud then, as itis the dryness 
und comfort which the puts afford which afitracts the ants, In 
the open ground in ahowery weather tliey soon fill up the pots, 
and if these are rewmoved threa or four times during the summer, 
taking care that eggs sud insects are destroyed, there will be au 
and to thein in the course of two seasons ; generally apeuking, 
there are few left by the autumn. The lest tine to lift the puts 


away is in the eveuing, wateriug couud them in the afternoon, 
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aa that drives the anta in, I have trapped millions of ants in 
this way, aud have never known the plan to fail, 


Woop Asuts have long been known to possess peculiarly valo-~ 
able qualities asa mantire, Jo Judia large tracts of lund, covered 
with grass and brushwood, are systematically set on fira for the 
ashes they yield. The following, however, which we quote from 
one of aur American exchanges on this subject, will be read with 
iIntereat :—-“ Among the most eommon and moat valuable of 
special manures, I place wood ashes, says Prof. Keizie. The 
amount of ash aud its relative composition vary with the kind ot 
part of vegetable burned, but we may safely take the ash of the 
body of a beech tree ag representing the average compasition of 
wood ashes. One lushei of ashes represents about two-and-a- 
half tons of dry body wood. Wood ashes contain all tha required 
elements of plant outrition except nitregen, One hundred 
pounda of wood ashes contains 16 pouuds of potash worth 80 cents, 
3% pounds soda worth 2 ceuts, 67 pounds of lime and magnesia 
worth § cents, and 5} pounds of phosphoric acid worth 26 cents, 
If we had to bay it market the cheapest form the manurial mate- 
tials contained in 100 pounds of ashes, the cont would be $1-16, 
Can you nfford to throw away auch valnable materials, or sell 
them for sixpence a bushel to the soap-builer? No argument is 
needed; bere is the value and .there ig the selling price. -Draw 
your own conclusions.” The effect of a handful Maes asheg 
upon a witherigg plant is wonderful. We have ourselves often 
tried the experiment of resnscitating weak, unhenlthy, and yellow- 
looking plants with the aid of wood ashes, and always with uni- 
form aud remarkable success.— indian Agriculturist, 


ey 


Tae Fioga oF CeYLan.—Some idea of the richness and variety 
of the flora of Ceylou muy be gathered froma paper recently read 
ou this subject by Or. Trimen at a meeting of the Ceylon branch 
of the Asintic Society. The systematic oatnlogue of Ceylon 
plants whieh Dr. Trimen presented to the Society incindes about 
3,290 apecies, Tho flowering plants pumber about 3,000, aud 
the ferns 250, Of the furmer, 285 are not oative, but aliens, 
colonists, denizena, or cagnal waifg and strays. There are vumer- 
ous foretgn fruit treegaud many tropical weeds. A comparison 
with other parts of the globe shows that the Ceylon flora is a tich 
one for ita position, and probably more so than in any equal area 
in India, The remarkably large proportion of indigenous growths, 
29 per cant. is probably larger than that of any other coutinental 
island except ataaeacar Comparisons have been made in thig 
respect with others countries, from the British Isles, with over 
1,400 species, aud probably none indigenous, to New Zealand, 
with 72 per cont. peculiar to the country. Ceylon hag derived 
the bulk of ita flora from continental peninsular India, only about 
130 species besides the indigenous ones) net occurring there. 
The separation of the northernmost part of the island from the 
matoland has been shown to be geologically recent. Of indigen- 
ous genera Ceylon only possesses 20, and these contain 48 species, 
Of the indigenous species, all but about 73 are members of genera 
nisa represented in peninsular ludia. But there arealsa in Ceylon 
species of genera uot met with in peninsular India, identical with 
thuse of other countries. In all, no lesa than 100 gonera of 
flowering plants are represented in Ceylon which ara not to be 
found in the peuiusula. At least four-fifths of the island of Ceylon 
present almost precisely the floral characteriaties of the Carnatic, 
the indigenous apecies being closely allied to those of that district 
of Southern ludia. 


Re en an 


CoaL Duat as Manune——CGeneral as the belief has previously 
been that coal dust and coal ashes was worthleas rubbish, 
and of no possible’ good in the garden or field where 
cultivated, aud would be better hauled 
away to fill up an unsightly hole somewhere or repair 
the roads with, seems at lust bas been proved a common error, 
Of course it was admitted that its mechanical action only upon 
heavy clayey soila might be aa benelicial asso much cuarse river 
sand would be, yet it waa very doubtful if 1¢ possessed any other 
alue, Aud I confess that for many years I entertained a similar 
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opinion, and would have willingly allowed anyone to have removed 
it as & ouisance giad to get rid of. Although we may long remain 
mistaken about mapy matters, sooner or later “time discloses all 
things,” and even the virtué ofcoal duet and ashes bas at last 
been discovered, and made known to ali good men, 

Late experiments have proved to me that either on light friable 
loam or sandy Jand, even as sandy aa much of New Jersey soil is, 
it is one of the best fertilizera I ever used. Wherever it was 
freely applied, either in the vegetable or flower garden, its bene- 
ficial effacta were remarkable. Carrots, Turnips and Parsnips 
seemed to delight in it; while Peas, Beana, Salsafy and Beets 
appeared to glory init : and for such like things as Potatees, Onions 
and Tomatoes, why they, “like Pardoe'a pig, grew fat and big”’ 
ainong it. And, talk of the flowers, that tasted it, oh, “euch 
beanties they did grow,” and did indeed “astonish the Browns” 
whon passing by.— W. 1. Harding,in American Gardeners’ Monthly. 





Fossrt. Botany axpd Evorurion.—-Mr. W. P. James read before 
the Victoria Institute a paper on “ The Relation of Fossil Botany 
to Theories of Evolution.” Mr. James announced at the outset 
that it was from the point of view of the actual state of the geolo- 
gical record he proposed to set before the institute the facts of 
fossil botany in their bearing upon the theory of the descent of 
species. He then gave an outline of the divisions of the vegetable 
kingdom. A wide gulf yawned between the seed-bearing phanero- 
gam and the spore-producing cryptogam, True sesds were atrictly 
coufined to the phanerogams, and were exclusively due to the 
fertilization of ovules by pollen-grains through the immediate 
agency of air. Tn cryptogams, on the other hand, fertilization 
proper demanded the presence of water, and never resulted in a 
geod. The more elementary great division, that of the eryptogama, 
an aggregate which at firat sight aeemed sundered by such tremen- 
dousa intervals, aa, for inatance, that between the diatom and the 
tree fern, might he provisionally broken up roughly inte the three 
sub-kingdoms, the algal type, the mose type, and the fern type, 
Perhapa no other division of plants included suah vast diversity in 
form, sige, and mode of reproduction. It linked the minima of 
the vegetahle world, the diatoms, micro-fung:, and oscillatorim, 
with the huge kelp of the Pacifie Ocean, one of the largest stama 
in-the present epoch. But they all agreed in consisting of cellular 
tissue to the utter exclusion of fibro-vaseular handles—in the 
absence of a differentiation into root, stem, and leaf, and in tha 
great.complexity of their reproductive processes. Advancing to 
flowering plants, the assayiat divided these, the phanerogama, into 
two classes—namely, gymnosperms and angiosperms, of whose res- 
pective enbdivisiong a general account was then given, In natural 
history the present had its roots iu the past and wags now determin- 
ing the future. It was thus with the two classes of phanerogama— 
nainely, gymnosperms and angioaperms. The lecturer then drew the 
general inferentin! doctrine deducible from the factr as to foaail 
plants, and went onto speak of the imperfection of the gelogical 
record. Intermediate forms would naturally’ be low and insignifi- 
cant planta, and no wonder they have not been preserved. Thera 


wae something in this, Mr. Jumes allowed, owning that it ought |. 


to carry its full weight in the learer’s mind. He next pointed 
to the occasional enmpleteness of the geological record in each of 
three great divisions of geological time. First, in the. Kainozoia, 
epoch, we had aome singularly full memorials of: Meioksine 
date. Next, in the Mesozoic, we found like though lesa 
abundant, representatives of the cretaceona land flora, And, 
lastly, iu the Palaiozoic, we had the confessed!y rich remains 
of the coal measures, Surely, if it could he shown that each 
of these extinet systems is wonderfally illustrated in local 
atrata we should be justified in drawing all the inferences we 
could from them. He illustrated this position more at large, and 
appealed mainty to Professor Heer’s work on the tertiary flora 
of Switzerland. The lecturer showed that the facta brought for- 
ward by Professor Heer were far from being uniformly favourable 
to the modern theories of evolution, and that in many tnatauces 
they were very decidediy the reverse. 
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ORCHIDS “aT HOME” 


Ow THe Eastern ConpILLERa OF THE ANDES. 


Who will climb the mountains with us and see the Orchidg. 
“at home?’ Let us mount our mules, and leaving the mosquito- 
plagued river Magdalana, direct our course towards the Eastern 
Cordillera of the mighty Andes, towering on high in the blue dia- 
tance. The forests through which we are passing, such as clothe, 
the banks of nearly ali great tropical rivers, contain but few 
Orchida, The lofty Palme and heavy-foliaged trees obstruct tha, 
light, and render the place unfit for Orcbid life ; but in thia rough 
piece of open ground to which we are coming wa may expect to 
fiod something. Look, there ia the first, Oncidium ampliatum: 
without doubt, and beside it is # Brassavola, Do you see that. 
almost leafless tree atanding by itself over there ? Something is. 
ia flower on it; let na go and gee, Ah!do you not recognise the 
scent }—Epidendram macrochilum. Notice how the plaut revele 
in the aun ; you will never find it except in the most exposed. 
situations. Do you wonder now why we fail to flower it at home ? 
Here, too, if we ara lucky we may ces a small form of E. bicorau- 
tum, which is atso fond of roastiug itself ip the sun. Hot! Well, 
rather : the thermometer seldom if ever falls below 50° Fahr.. 
Now it ia 85°, and the day is still young. Let us push on and try 
and reach the shade of the hiils before the sua is able to pour hie. 
wholes strength on our devoted heads; these plains contain nothing 
more of intereat—at least, to the Orchidist, By-the-bye, did you 
notice the leaves of that tree on which E. macrochilum was grow- 
ing, they are quite rough, and the peopte use them for sandpaper | 

These little atreams we are continually passing might give us 
some trouble, Now the water barely reaches our stirrups, but 
half an hours raia would transform them into raging torrents, ands 
we might have to wait, parhaps, hours for them to auhside, At 
last, thank goodness, we are beginning the ascent, and shall soos 
be out of this aweltering valley and stifling heat; the mules, too, 
poor beasts, will not be sorry. 

About 2,000 ft. up we shall rerch a decent house: the owner 
knows me, and will give us sume breakfast. ‘T'here is nothing 
here but a wealth of Ferns, the Adiantuin famiiy, perhaps, the 
most beautifal. Here weare! Letus take ashort walk, an so 
get away from the horrora of the dirty kitchen. If we follaw this 
path into the forest it will be batter walking. Just here. f cart 
ahow you a magnificent ©. hastilabiam, as it should be grown ; 
but mind, this ia a pet plant of mine, aud [ won't have it disturbed 
Ie not that a sight? How different to our little bits at home. 
That mass in nearly a yard across, and has seven fluwer-spikes, 
each 6 ft. or 7 ft long. What do you say—you won't grow yourg 
cold any more? Right, and if you will take my advice you will 
give them a vicher soil, See these roots runsing all along the 
ground, and eovered with decuyiug vegetable matter, Anguloa 
Clowesii is here in plenty too. 

There is Warscewiczella velata, and yonder is a plant not nearly 
ao much eateemert as it should be, Warrea cyanea; this, too, ahould 
be prown in atrenger soil. On the rocks in this gully, are 
plenty of Cypripediam Schlimi. Lonk at them ou the 
bettom, with their roots almost in the water—very little 
sunlight reaches them. All these planta we shall meet agaia 
higher up, certainly for another 1,000 ft. Lot us go back 
to breakfast Al! that white flower in the grass on the 
hillside, Sobealia alba, henpe of it. Suppose we pick one, That 
one. Step Not another step for your life! Don’t you hear 
that rattlesnake. No, your stick ia not long enough to kill i, 
hetter leave it alone. Breakfast is realy, Notinuch to look at, 
ia it ? but hanger ia a fine sauce. Shali we start again? We have 
a long agcent before us. Do you want to see Cattleya Mendelii? 
If so, let ua gon short diatance up-the rocky badd of ane of these 
streams, Nolnck. Well we shail bave other chances aa it grows 
up the mountain to at least 5,000 ft. Unless a new locality ig 
shortly found, it stamdia an good chance of being extermivated, aa 
no leas thot five collectors were gathering it this senson. 

Look at that grand fallow 50 ft. below uaidown there; it is an 
Epistephium, 20 f& high atleast. This plant always seems to mgs 
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like a patriarch, its long stems standing as they do ahove the 
other vegetation, and their.tops Jaden with grapeful flower spikes 
waving majestically slowly backwards sud forwards in the breeze, 
‘Phat last was a steep pul. Supposé—we give the mules a few 
moments rest while we take a stroll into the copse on yonder 
knoll, We ara abont 4,000 ft, now, and the Whole place is teem- 
ing with Orchid Jife ; that old tree, for iustance, is literally covered 
with Restrepixs, Octoinerias and the hke. There is the “dancing 


doll” Compurettia falcata suzpended in mid-air by a single thread- 


like rout of Linna, Here, wo, is the home of Burlingtonta grana- 
tensis and that rare beanty, Oncidium globuliferum, and a little 
more in the open are Urepedium Lindeni and the scarlet Neottia 
with ita Tiliandsia-like flower spike, | 

Before we mount I want to show you another scene—Odonto- 
glogsuin blnndum at bome. Foliow me down this’ valley; how 
Jaden with muisture is the air? How wet and sloppy the ground 3 
How dank and dark the whole place? Look at the treea, thew 
branches everywhere inches thick'in long muss and filmy and 
other Ferns, . Here we see the “little spotted one,” and side hy 


side with it the blue and white Utricularias. low truly Jovely 


sre their flowers peeping out from their beds of dark green innss. 
Here, too, are Maxillarins in any quantity. Gather a blandum 
and see what 4 lot of water you can squeeze out frum the moss you 
pul! out with ib, Ste : 

- Forwards, we must push on The sun is sinking, and we have 
still some distance to go ere we reach the ouly house in which we 
can get a bed, unless, indeed, you do not mind the soft side of 4 
board, We shall ‘sleep to-night juat below the Odontoglota, and 
about 5,000 ft. above the sea. Here is our rancli—not much to 
look at, is it? Let us see after the benats, and then for diuner 
tnd bed. Rub yourself with this Aguadiente (white rum); there 
oe like it for taking the stiffuess out of one’s joints, Good 
night | 

' While they are making our chocolate for breakfast, just take « 
turn ju the garden, and look at some plants I left here a year ago. 
On the same tree you will sea C, Mendelii and several Odontoglots, 
all growing well, You see we sre just above the home of the 
former, and below that of the latter, and both thrive here with a 
little attention, ‘To-day we muat climb on foot if you want to see 
Masdevaliias. The road does not reach nearly such an elevated 
position as they occupy, and wwe must not let the grass grow under 
eur feet, or night will ba upon us ere we get back ; we bave 4,000 
ft. to ascend to-day. There are many Orchids about bere which 
we might find had we time to hunt -for them, such as two or three 
kinds of Mormodes, Eriopsis rutidobulbon a little lower down, two 
Trichopilias, several Epideudrams, aud others too numerous to 
mention, It iscurioua to observe, as we pass them, how nearly all 
the Odontoglots liave a zone of about 500 ft, the linite pretty 
sharply defined. If you remember, we saw first O, Phalencpris, 
then crocidipterum, tleu triamphans, then Pescatorei, tripudians, 
and the so-called nevinm majus, then Oueidiam superbiens and 
Ada aurautiaca, and here we are among, to my mind, the grandest 
‘of all, O ecoronarium, Look at that one crawling up you branch 
like aspake; there is another with a grarid head of crimsou-choco- 
late fluwers. Don’t put pour hand on that tree, it ia covered with 
* fire auts” ‘if one of them bites you, you will have a “ bad quarter 
‘ef au hour.” 7 : : 


Here we are nearly at the end of the forest, and this is the. 


bome-of Oncidiuin cucullatum, I mast tell you a curious fact about 
this plant in the Western Andes, it grows below the other cvol 
kinds tot more than 5,000 or 6,000 ft, ; 

Here we are at last ainovg the Masdevallias, about 9.000 ft., 
‘very few trees bere, mostly serub aud grass, On thege mouutain 
‘tops grow over twenty different species, many only botunical 
‘euriosities, but others, which rank among the best, auch as Ignea, 
eocciuea, Lindeni, aud the best of all, M, elephauticeps, hat 
a difference between the Magdalena and here, ‘There the forest 
was heavy and thick, and tere there is hardly any shade, and 
though we are sittiug in the full blaze of a tropical scene, we 
really feel quite chilly, All the way up the vegetation has been 
becoming amaller, wnd the trees farther and farther apart, but to 
compensate for that the air is so rarified, aud so charged 
with ‘the moisture of these heavy clouds that every few 
moments: roll overs ue and send- a cold shiver through our 
‘poues, that the sun's raga ure nearly deprived of their force 


Aud. then the womterful evaporation: that’ goes om im | 


these hich altitudes adds alao to the coolness. of the air. 
Why 60° Fahr. wonld be the highest day temperature, and 40°: 
at night, nothing uncommon, In all the forests through which. 
we have prased ‘to-day the trees have been thickly covered with: 
mossen, Ferns, lichens, which retain the moiature from the clouds. 
and dew, and so the Orchids growing amoug them do not suffer 
from drought, You, perhaps, voted that when we started this’ 
moroing, all the herhage was wringing wet from the dew, aud. 
this, though it is not nuw the end of the dry season, and there. 
has not been more than two or three showers for two months. . 
Down again to our lint, and to-morrow for the river. Some. 
other day wa may, perhaps, be fellow travellers again—dw, d,: 


Wallace, in “ Gardening World.” 


THE BEST ROSES FOR WALLS AND BOUQUETS. 

Reiwe Manie Henaterré® (red Gloire de - Dijou})—Hztended 
experience with thia roge asa cluaber fur opeu walla clearly, 
proven it. to be one of the earliest and heat, We dave it here 
nuainet a wall-with a west aspect ina sheitered pysition, and so 
sitnared it was well in flower by the middle of May, but unfortn-. 
iately, the weather was out warm enough for the blosgoma.to open, 
properly, In the bud state, however, they have been very good, 
The evlour is much deeper gut of doors than under giasg. The- 
value of this rose is nleo enhanced by tte being a free grower, and, 
by its: having au abundance of leafage. 7 ° 
Remne Manta Pra.—In ‘my opinion - this rege. is. not wanted z 
for, except that ic is'a sliade darker in colour; atid the ahape a: 
little more globular, it may be deseribed as.a counterpart of Reine 
Marie Henristte ; and seeing that we have also Cheghant’ Hybrid. 
in the gama line of colour, this addition ta undeastrabie, It is 
certninly to be regretted that the tea scented section of roses 
éhonid ba constantly receiving additions of so-called new varieties: 
tliat are too much like others which we already have. Of this. 
the variety under notice is a proof, and, uufortunately, not the 
only inatance of the kind. On the contrary, the list of teas will: - 
goon be as much overburdened with varieties too much alike, as 
the hybrid perpetual already are. If farther proof ia wanted 
that the list of teas is unnecessarily extending, we have it in the 
ease of Sunset, a néw American rose, snid. to be superior to any 
other in the same line of colour; but I think many will agree: 
with me that that statement is not borne out by the rose itself, 
That it is a good rose of its colourl grant, but, ifnot identical 
with Madame Faleot or Safrano, it iaso mach like them that if 
is not wanted, Moreover, we have Wiliiam Allan Richardson 
aud Shirley Hibberd, both like those just meutioned, 


Devoniensis.—Ilt is much to be regratied that this fine old 
rose is such a poor grower; for, while admitting that Niphetos 
is much the largest, ag well ag the purest in colour, of all white 
rozea in this section, 1 must claim for Devoniensis that, whether 
in the bud state or expanded, it is, of the two, much the ‘band- 
somer rose, -With me whether growing upon its own roots or 
on those of any other, when planted out under glass, it does not 
thrive satisfactorily; in fact, | cau do better with it against walls 
iu the open. This is undoubtedly a delicate-conatitutioned rose ; 
nowliere have Laeen it thrive so well as in the county tn which 
it was raised and from which it takes ite pame. In several places 
in Devonshire 1 have seen it growing and flowering admirably, 
and, when seen under favourable couditious in the open, uo indoor 
specimens cali Compare with it for intrinsic beauty when io the 
bud state and delightful fragrance. I have noticed that this rose 
does better with mavy in pots than pianted out. — When grown 
in pots, it should not be turned out of doors untiLit bas made 
good growth, aud the latter will be stronger wheu made under 
glass in a shady position thau elsewhere. | 


Mags. Bosanquet, although at) old rose and comparatively 
little crown now, is nevertheless deserving of more notice than it 
receives on account of the freedomn with whieh it flowers, as well 
as for the early period of the season at which it blooms when 
grown in a warty position, and for the handsome buds which it 
produces. In many placea it thrives well as a standard; but. it 
is as a climbing or pillar rose that it best shows its free fowering 
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character. . Trained to a wall, aa I once saw it, with alternate 
plants of the old pink monthly rose, it had a grand appearauce, 

The Ramanas Rosa (R, rugosa) was the firat to flower in open 
beds this year, several of its blooms being well expanded on the 
24th of May. Ina strong deep soil this rose flowers both in early 
summer and in autumn, and not aufrequently both ripe crimson 
fruit aud flowers may be seen on the sume plant at the same time 
inthe autumn. My experience of thia rose is that seedling plants 
live longer than plants ou other stocks, and, aa seed ig freely pro- 
daced, there ig no difficulty in raising any. number of seedlings. 
Those who have large ‘shrubbery borders to fill should set about 
raising seedlings of this rose, of which one cannot have too many, 
for the fuliage even is very distiuct-aod beautiful, and a plant well 
ladeu with ripe berries and prettily tinted leaves iu autumn is 4& 
pleasing fenture iu any garden, 

The bylrid teas and hybrid perpetual climbing roser are grown, 
I fear, by but few; for one rarely meeta with them, I begun witis 
s dozen different varieties of the hybrid teas a few years ago, 
when there were hopea in some quarters that they would become 
popular, but they ptoved to-be such poor growers that ona by one 
thay dwindled away until we have not oue left. Lady Falmouth 
andthe Hon. George Bancroft were the moat vigorous, but they 
were not satisfactory. My first attempt to grow the climbing 
hybrid perpetuals was againet a warm south wail, and so unsatis- 
factory Was it that of late yeara I have given them up altogether. 
My objection to them ia that they donot fill up space well. | 
could only get two or three strong shoota from a plant, aud, if ent 
back, the same number of shoots again eprang up, These shoots 
were long enough to please anybody, and for the most part they 
flowered at the points; buat unless I had put in the plants 2ft. 
apart, how was J to cover a wall 14ft. high? Taken altogether, 
they do not reach my standard of what a climbing rose should be. 

Amongst Tea-scenteD Rosrga with cauary-coloured flowers, 
‘Marie Van Houtte certainly earries the palm. It ia of fairly 
‘vigorous growth, and fluwera with great freedom. ‘Che individual 
plossome are sufficiently large for any purpose, without being coarse, 
and a charming tinge of a bright rose-colour overlays the back of 
-the petals, Asa wall rose in a suitable climate it is unsurpasaed, 


‘Hes Masesry.—-This new rose promises to be a vigorous grower, 
for, although our plants of ithave not been much more than two 
montha in our possession, they have -made satisfactory progreas, 
The size of the leaves indicate it te bea robust grower. It ia 

rhaps @ misfortune that it possesses so many thorns; but let us 
hops that the pamber and quality of the flowers will more than 
counterbalance this little defect. 


' Fortune’s YELLOW ig a rose which everybody should grow who 
‘can give it a warm wall, and who are fond of peculiarly-colonred 
‘flowers. When grown in the open I think it would puzzle all but 
au artist to correctly describe its colours. Although it is generally 
considered to be coppery yellow, that description fails to convey 
an idea of the beautiful peach-tint that overlies the outside petala 
when there ia no hot sun to burn it out. This roseis very pretty 
in the bud state, but when expanded it is loose and thin. 
Buttouliole roses are always much in request, Amongst tens 
the following are perhaps the best, viz, Devoniensis, Marie Van 
‘Houtte, Madam Lambard, Madame Falcot, Letty Coles, Isabella 
Sprunt, Aline Sisley, Catherine Marmet, and Homére, The list 
‘of hybrid perpetuals does not contain a better dark rose for this 
‘purpose than General Jneqneminot, and the best white is Boule 
de Neige, Einpress is winte with a suffusion of pink, and neat: 
‘and pretty in the ‘bud state, Of other dark varieties I should 
‘select Harriaon Weir, Dr Andry, and Annie Wood. Of pink 
varieties the following are good, viz, Comtesse de Chabrillant, 
Louise Peyronuey, Madame Rivers, und Marie Louisa Pernet 
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ROTANY AND GARDENING, | 


Not so long ago it wia considered high praise by some to say 
-of any one that’ he loved‘ flowers for their beauty, and ‘did not 
‘care to pull them to pieces and examine therr structure, Pro- 
‘bably-the same idea: is stili in’ existence: Ae well might i be 


thought that the musician who had studiad the science of music 
must therefore enjoy the less its beauty agan art; yet. ao ona 
believes that musicians woula have produced compositions of 
equal beauty in harmony and melody had they ignored the 
acientific side of tausical culture, or that theie works would be 
the bettr interpreted by au absence of all auch knowledge on the 
part of the parformers, The same assuredly holds good in regard 
ta the culture of flowers. [tis possible to thoroughly loya both 
music and flowera to expresa artistic feeling in the one,.and to 
cultivate successfully the other without the slightest acientifiq 
knowledge of either; but the gain iu either case is great if “ the 
reasou why” be carefully looked into. A world of marvels is open. 
ed to the botanist, increasing the interest of practical gardening ; 
and although the number of botanic gardens through the country 
must necessarily be stnall, there need be na ench limit to tbe 
number of botanical) cardeners. It is just euch an army of intel~ 
ligent observers which ig at present wanted. There is work enough 
for all, since Mr. Darwin Las, agit were, made botany a new. 
science, and tanght ua that every smallest marking in a flower, 
every minutest peculiarity in a plant, has its meaning and history, 
No garden ig too small, aud no careful and accurate observer toa 
ignorant, to ba of some use iv this great work, But of all thinga 
accuracy is the most important, An iuaccurate observation is 
not only useless but positively mischievous, and can only serve 
to mislead othera., “A certain amount of knowledge as to what ia, 
and what ia not, worth recording amongst these observations is of 
course of great use; and probably a mass of observations which 
would be of value to scientists, is loat by the want of such koow- 
ledge. ‘hia caw only be remedied by some degree of careful 
botanical training becoming part of the education of every garden- 
er worthy of the uame, whether professional or amateur, The 
soouer the old popular idea that botany means “ how to know 
the name of plants’ ia annihilated the better, Useful indeed 
practically essential aa such knowledge ia to the gardener, it is 
but a sinall item in the sort of knowledge required, if gardening 
in to he, as it certainly ought to be, a rich field of observation, te 
which sctence workers inay look fora supply of some of tho facts 
they require, Such facts often throw a flood of light on some of 
the deepest botanical questions; and among these facts worth ree 
cording are the abnorinal growths which perpetually occur, many 
of which may be full of interest da liuks ip the evolation of the 
plant, and in its relation to far distant brauches of the great ger’ 
uealogical tree of plant life, 7 


Some knowledge of structure and function, of vegetable biology | 
fact, is the requisite guide as to what to observe; for nothing is more 
carious than the way in which even a trained eye fails to observe 
what comes direcily “under his notice” but what in reality is 
often not noticed at all. Herbert Spencer speaka of a fact which 
“has ita signficance observed by ita extreme familiarity,” and this 
is a danger which beseta every gardener, and which cannot be 
too carefully guarded againat. ‘The very faouity of wondering why 
seama to be but too exceptional, ‘Though it is by workers in the 
Jaboratory that some of the preatest botanical discoveries have been 
made, yet, from the very nature of thete work—work often requir~ 
iug a-course of observation by uight ag well as by day—they cans 
not have the same kind of opportunities for observing the daily 
life of many s plant which gardeners necessarily bave. And just 
asthe work is different, go it'may be of use. The gardener may pot 
have time or taste or knowledge ueceasary for the patient micros+ 
copia‘ observation and carefally thought-out coneclesions of the 
acientist-; but if the gardener he a botanist he will feel too deep a 
debt of gratitude for the results of such scientific work not to be 
ready to aid by accurate observation (however small in degrge be 
the aid he can give) in the progress of scientific research. By 
such means gardening becomes not merely a useful and interesting 
occupation and a pleasant amusement, but an intellectual 
pursnit with possibilities on every side for new observations which 
may sometimes lead to important discoveries, and at the same tinre 
the practical knowledge of plants whieh intelligent gardening m- 
volves adds in no small degree to the interest of botanical study 
and to that of many books winch open up freeh hues of thought 
with regard to plant-life—such books for instance, as some of Dar- 
win’s, a8 Wallace's Zsland Zags, Kemer's Flowers and thar Unbidden 
quests, ete., must be full of suggestiveness to the gardener, and: make 
bim realise that gardening aad botany are in .ao degree antagonia- 
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tic, but that to its work in connection with botanical acidnce gar- 
dening must look for ita highest development in both pleasure and 
interest.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 





NATURE IN GARDENS. 


As one of those who think artificiality might with advantage be 
éxcluded from gardens, perbapa you will allow me apace fora few 
remarks. The mistakes made by all who attempt to defend arti- 
ficial arrangements in gardevs oo the ground that they are artistic 
ia imagining that true Art can ever be in any way antagoniatic to 
Nature, So far as Artdeala with forms and colour it is high and 
true Art when it representa and expreasea the highest things in 
Nature truthfully ; i¢ is mediocre and commouplace Art when it 
representa only those things which the untrained mind anil eye 
ean nee ; itis low and bad Art when it substitutes for the truths 
of Nature, falsehoods and vulgar human inventions, As Art can 
never be anything elee but arepresentation of Natare, in presence 
of Nature it has no place. Art therefore can only come into gar- 
dens ag a humble handmaid to help nature to be herself, hat 
is antagonistic to Natare in gardens ie ustificiality, which is the 
aatipodes of Art. 

‘Art ia and always has been the expression of man’s delight in 
reverence for the beauty of Nature: artificiality in dealing with 
the beanty of Nature is always the expression of blindness or in- 
difference to that beauty. Our gardena are of necessity artificial 
because we grow in them plants from sll available regions, and the 
only Aréthat ia properly and legitimately admissible in them ia 
just what will bide that artificiality and enable us to praserve every 
. ine, and form, aud babit of the plants in a state of Nature, so that 
wo may preserve and enjoy every atom of their beauty. 

The present, or rather the past style of gardening came in just 
when public taste in this coantry had reached a depth of degrada 
tion never existing even amongst the least intelligent savages, 
even the South Sea Isinaders. tattooing and the carving of their 
War implementa being beauty and good taste oompared with the 
domestic furniture and ornaments in vogue between 1850 and 
1860. 

The Art education which has been goin gon siuce then ban craa- 
ted a revolution in taste which ouly those converaunt with the 
matter would believe, so that what would have been considered 
good taste when many of our gardens were laid out, is seen to be 
utter absurdity now. Where our garden designers have gone se 
absurdly wrong for the last thirty years is in laying out gardens 
without the slightest regard to the requirementa of the plauta 
which were to grow in thein, and arrauging the flower beda solidly 
and permanentiy to suit what should have been sean to be a mere 
pasaing fashion, ‘Take the part of Hyde Park round the Albert 
Memorial, fur instance. The soil is dry, aud all flower beds should 
have been level, so that they could have been flooded without trou- 
ble. Now a series of literal ctuder heapa has been made in which 
everything atarvea. Gravel walks are artificial necessities, but there 
ja no beauty in them; therefore they shoul? be strictly confined to 
what are necessary. Then on what principle of either Nature or 
Art can geometric bedding be defended? Nature hus nothing to 
do with it, because abe ia contralicted at every attempt to deve- 
Iup tha wative beauty of the plants. Art ablors it, because it 
places bideous disfigurement in just those prominent places 
of a garden where all. the choicest and most beautiful flawere 
should be. Good taste condermus it because the colouring 
ia a diagrace to civilised beinga; common sense  con- 
demus it because the plaints used for it require to be 
kept under glass ali wiater, and are only available during a few 
months ip antmmer ; reasou aud intelligence condemn it because 
it substitutes a few exotics, moatly pinched and clipped out of 
ail recognition, for the multitudes of beautiful plauts which will 
live with us the year round and give us a continual succession 
of grace, beauty and variety—from Iris styloss in January to the 
Christmas Rose jv Deceinler, 

What possible argument baving even a grain of plausibility in 
it cun be used for any style of garden decoration which tells ug 
we must have no Pansies, Hepaticas, Anemones, Irises, Colam- 
bines, Phioxes, Hollyhocks, Lilies, Pinks, Pentatemona, Stucks, 
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Carnations, Primulas, Polyanthusea, Daffodils, Pyrethrumsa, florists’ 
and Parrot Tulips, Scillas, Ranuvenluzes, Globe Flowers, Puppies, 
Delphiniums, Tigridias, Hellebores, Campanulas, and all the 
hundreds of other beautiful things, but only a few eontinuoins 
blooming plants ; which vetos bush Roses and cliinbers. in arches 
and arbours; which teila ua we mast have uothing near the 
house but pinched and clipped geometry, and just about ag 
much of plant beauty as could essily be matched by filling the 
beds with tinge! paper and coloured rags. What is wanted ia 
gardens is great beds of bardy plants arranged se. as to give a 
long succession of flowers, and grouped as au artist would group 
them. - 

Such groupings are of the easiest poseible attainment, all that 
a required is that professional gardenera shall learn to grow 
hardy dowering plants at least as well as an average gardening 
amateur. Half hardy and tender planta need net be excluded, 
int should be used as auxiliaries. Close to the house may nestle 
Pritnruses and Primulas, Christmas Rosea- and other flowers 
which gladden the wiuter and early spring dars, so. that they 
tay be seen from the windows of the house, while ‘the flowers 
of late spring and summer may be placed further away, Then 
what beauty there might be in shrubberies if deciducus trees 
and shrubs were planted aparsely aud in ciumpe, and. v0 single 
fallen teaf over disturbed, a deep bed of leaf-meuld would in 
a few years accurnulate, in which the American Wood Liiy and 
May Flower, the beautiful Cypripedinms, nearly all the Lilies, the 
Atiemones, the hardy Primulas, our pretty Native Orehids, aud 
many other beautifal things would live aud thrive year after year 
with no trouble except hand- weeding, 


-+ The one way iv gardening is follow Nature, avoid everything 


artificial, strive to produce variety; follow Nature in the cultic- 
vation of the plants grown, and every year's experience will open 
up fresh possibilities of beanty, until oar gardena will become 
what we have at present but-littls conception of. Every one 
who has tried it knowa that hardy flowering plants are capable 
of producing such « fairyland of floral beanty that those who are 
aatisfied with bedding area ever afterwards regarded aa we regard 
ade man with the muck-rake iu the Pilgrim's Progress —- 
ature, : 


THE COLOURING MATTERS OF FLOWERS AND 
FRUITS. 


A very interesting communication has recently appeared in 
the Verkandlugen der Physik Med. Gesselechaft zu Warzeburg 
on the subject of the colouring matters of Howers and fruits, con- 
tributed hy Dr. A. Hansen. It appears that a relatively small 
number Se nines servea for the production of the seemingly 
endless variety of colour in flowera and fruits. The white and 
black shader which we encounter there are not due to any special 
colouring matter, White ia due merely to the reflection of light 
through colourless tissues containing air. Blacks owe their origin 
merely to the dense concentration of violet pigments. Jf we gat 
aside chlorophyll-green, which ia rarely met with in flowers, we 
may recognise the three following groups of colours :— 

(1) Yellows, (2) reds, (3) blues and violets. Hildebrand has 
previously demonstrated that the yellows area moatly in combina- 
tion with the plasmic substance, whilst the colours of the second 
and third group are generally found existing in the cell-sap. The 
yellow of fowera forms an insoluble compound with fatty matters, 
aa was demonstrated by Krukenberg in the animal kingdom under 
the name of lipochrome (this may ge far to account for the general 
comparative permanence of the yellow colours both of plants aud 
animals), The yellow pigment, obtained by Hansen ina pure 
crystalline state by saponitication with soda and extraction with 
petroleum ether, agrees in ita behaviour with lipochromes. The 
spectra of the pigments of different yellow flowers agree with 
each other se closely aa to lead to the conclosion of their mutual 
identity. 

Between the F and G lines there occur two absorption bands, 
which do not, however, alwaya occupy exactly the same position, 
The solutions are not fluorescent. Orange is formed by a denser 
deposit of the yellew pigment, Thus the colour of the rind of 
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au orange is due to the same pigmont as found in the yellow 
flowers of Ranunculus repena (Buttercup, Kingeup). 

The colour of yellow Dahlias and of Lemon rind is not a lipo- 
chrome, It is soluble in water, and behaves differently both chemi- 
cally and spectroscopically, displaying, for instance, no sbsorption 
bande. It is very similar to the pigment of Atthaliam septicum (the 
yellow fungus or mould on rotten wood) examined by Krukeuberg. 

The reds of flowers may be reduced to a single pigment—the 
rose dye of Roses, Carnations, Paoontes, ete. It is soluble in 
water, and is discolourised ia aleohol, probably in consequence of 
dehydration, On the condition of acid the colour ig restored, 
The spectrum displays a broad absorption band between D and 
FE. The varying intensity of the colours of Rosea, Carnations 
aud Ponies depends probably on the presence of acid. The 
‘gcarlete aud brick-reds of Poppies, searlet Lilies, the berries of 
the Dog-Rose, ete, are produced by the simultaneous presence 
of ipechrome. 

Tue blue violet pigments tura pale also in alcohol. The sola- 
tion is reddened by the addition of an acid, as was noticed by 
Fremy and Marquardt, They assumed, therefore, that the red 
cotours were merely the pigments medified by acids. Hansen, 
onthe other hand, holds that the blua and violet colours are 
derivatives of the red. In favour of thie view is the fact that 
certain blue and violet flowers (Boragines) are at fret red. The 
flowera Erica cinerea (Pine-leaved heath) are on opening red, but 
tra more toa violet on fading: On the contrary the eorotla 
‘of many Fuelsins passer froma bluish viclet to a red. Salts 
‘of-iron, turn the red of Prony flowers to a violet. It is weil 
known that gardenera can produce blue Hydrangeas by adding 
iran to the soil. Pesony-red ia turned to a violet by the addi- 
tion of sodiam phosphate, .and larger quantities of the same re- 
agent render it blue. The spectram of the blue and violet pig- 
mets has two absorption bands between D andb. These pig- 
meuts algo may be combined with lipochrome yellow, they pro- 
ducing the colour of the berries of Ampelupsis (Virginian Creeper). 
-Bangen does not ref-r to ihe red, blee, and violet colour granules 
which occur here and there In flowers ond fraits. He assumes, 
therefore, only four fundamental pigments—soluble yellow, lipo- 
chrome yellow, fuwer red, and chloropliyli green. He opposes the 
view that all colours are derived from chiorepbyil-green, siuce their 
‘spectra dees not agree. The change of coloura of green fruits 
and green leaves in aututnn he accouuta for by the destruction 
of the chlorophyll, aud either the simultaneous formation of 
new pigments, orthe unmasking of lipochrome which existed 
previously, but which was concealed by the chlorophyll. Srown 
decomposition products co-operate in the production of the au- 
tuimnal colours, : 7 
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A COLONY TEN YEARS OLD. 


The recent annexations of the Germans in the Pacific have lent an added 
interest to those besutiful tropical islands of whioh, autil recently, we ware 
quite unaware of the vaiue. Not content with taking possession of one thon- 
sund milea of the north coast of New Guines, Germany actually lays claim 
to some land in Fiji. 

The Fiji [stands forts an ardhipslago in the South Pacific Ocean, consist- 
ing of 255 islands. Sonie of these are very aiuall, and only eighty are in, 
habited ; many are mere recke, and some tre simply hille gitt round with 
coral reefa, The total area of land in the Fiji group is 8,034 equare miles, 
almost equal to that of Wales, . 

The ialands are of voloania origin, but contain ao active craters, Of the 
fow indigenous animals none are hurtful to man, aven the snakes being 
hetmless. We hear of bata, fying foxes, and rats, but of no large carni- 
vora, Witd duck and suips are plentiful. Briliiant parrots abound, and 
there ia a still more beautiful bird found—a golden dove, with bright orange 
plamage. ve : "3 

The scenery ie rather Australian in its charaeter, thongh strictly tropical 
the magnificent tree ferns and iron wood trees giviug a homelike aspeos ¢0 
the laudisoape to the sew comer from Sydney. | ne | 

The climate ia delicious, being alternate sunshine and shower the yeat 
through, continuons breake of fine weather occurring in the wet season, and 
a series of refreshing showers in the dry season. ‘his ia the cause of tha 
wonderful vigour aud rapid growth of the vegetation, aud tho reason why 
Kurepesns can work out of doom all the year, i 

The Fi Siands were diedovered by tie uavigator-Taman a.D.1846, The 
Brat white men who ever lived there were sows escaped convicta fram New 
South Wales, who landed from a little beat in 1804 ; but it wag net till 1866 
that settlers went from New Zealand. From that time ochonista bave gous 
from differant parte of Australin, The last uative king, Caceban, waa 
always in d: fisulties with hie subjects, and ut last eut short his perplexitiea 
by voluntarily ceding bis territoviee to Bugland,. September 30,1874. Iu 
a twelvemonsh from that time the colony was formally proclaimed purt af 

the Britieh dotinions by the fest goveruor—3ir Arthar Gordon J: ia one 


of the Crown ovlguies, admiuistered by a governcr and au executive 


eouncrl. . 

‘Fhe bistory of F.j: since annexation haa been a moat encouraging record 
of progreas and improvement, end affords av instances of how much may 
be dous iu « short time if good will and euterprise are not wanting, 

Civilisation has adranced with rapid strides, and the native cliefa, whose 
futhera ware ferocious caonivals, seud tueir childreu to schoul, and have a 
comfortable balance in the bank, . 

The Fijiaus are w robust aud vigoroge set of men, with dark +kius and 
long wouliy hair, and form a counecting Wak cetwoeu the Papuan and Poly: 
Heslul races. a 

They are uot good at enustained work, however, and coolies have bean in- 
troduced from Southern Imiia, Before thia attempt was made labour was 
obtained from the New Hebrides and Sclowen’s Islauds, but the supply 
being inadequate recourse waa hud to the Malabar Coast, 

In the ialania of Viti Leva and Vauua Leru rich tracts of land are still 
Waiting to be cultivated. Thy soil is oasily worked and womulerfully pro- 
ductive, and the vegetation exceptionally luxutinut, tha rainfall being moat 
abundant during the bottest part of the year, when water is must Wanted. 

Among the commercial food planta, all of which grow to perfection, one 
of the most remarkabieia the Fiji arrowroot, the medicinal value of which 
the Jate Ur. Berthold Seemann had ao high au opinion. 

The variety af arrowrvot is indigenons ia all the South Pacific islands, 
but thrives particularly well in the Fiji group on light poil wear the 
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const, ‘The leaves are light green and deeply indented, the stalk of each 
coming from the root. It is « quick growing plavt, a single root is set in 
the ground sod a great many roots spring from it. When the leaves are dry 
the recta are dug up and washed, the rind scraped off, and the root dried, 
grated, and sifted, Some of this arrowrcot is sent to thie country, but it 
pringipyily gora to Australia, where the dewand for it increases every year. 
The ginger plant is indigatious, being found in abondance in the woorda. 
fhe roots are scalded in boiling water and dried in the enn for export. Giu- 
ger preserving will be w profitable industry aowe day. 
In edible fruits Fiji is amazingly rich, sud here perfection ia the rule, 
each belng the best of its kind. 
_ The scenery of the is ania ia dencribed as beiug romaulic and lovely, and 
the flira aa moat interesting ; the treasuree of our stoves and greanhouges, 
“grotone, draceenas, caladinme, calocasiaa, aundoather beautiful leaved planta 
charming the eye at svary turn, While gorgeous ipammas and exquisite ferns 
abound everywhere, from the stately tree fern 50 feet high to the slender 
fiimy fern ouly a few iuches from the ground, There are few indigenous 
palma, but Dr, Seemann, whoee loag botanists have uot cheased to lament, 
discovered a few new species which we hope soon to see in cultivation bare, 
‘To bis valuable “ Flora Vitiensis "" be baa given us accurate descriptions 
aud magnificent coloured plates of them. 
. Sagus Visiensig be describes as a genuine eago palm, growing it the 
ewamps of Viti Leva, Vauna Leva and Ovalua. The watives were amac- 
quainted with the nutrisiows qualities of the pith in the trauk til he 
-eXtracted the aago, and showed thea: how to prepara is. - 


Piyohosperma Aliferum ie found in the deptha of the forest. It has feathery 
pinnate leaves, the lawer loxfleta baing narrower, and three or four times aa 
dong a2 the upper oues, and hanging down in long fringes, giving « striking 
Appearance to the tree, The upper leafleta ara only four feet long, and the 
lower cues twelve feat, ‘Tbe fruit is like a coffee berry, aud the trank 
aincoth and straight, 

Aentia exhorrisa, a palm of great beauty, is found all ovar the islands, 
The fiuit is orange and red and grows in large bunchea, of which eight are 
often geen at once, The kernels are cateu. The leaves are from tern to 
twelve feet long, pinnate, the segments four feetiong and two inches broad 
only. The etem ia wititieh, and sixty feat high, aud the routs are partially 
above ground, and covered with spines. : 


Piychosperma Viitensis grows in Viti Levu, and is a timber yielding pa'm, 
‘forty feet high, with a stnooth stem and pinnate leaves. 

The atnallest of ali Fijien palms ie Piychasperma Seemanni, growing in 
forest under-woods,with a stem anly aix feet high, and ao straight and strong 
aa to be used asa epear by the natives. 

The onty palus in the island which haa fan-leaves is Pritchardia pacificas 
which, fortunately we have, This is scarce even in the districte where it 
growa beat, eo that none but the chiefs are allowed to cut the leaves for fap 
or umbreflas, The stem ia seldom more than thirty feet high; the crown in 
composed of twenty leaves, The flowers are brownish yaliow. The fruit is 
round, and balf an ivch acrosa; when quite rips just the colour of a black 
heart cherry, This graud palm has since been fouud in some other of the 
“Pacific islands, 

A great foinre ja evidently open to Fiji on account of the geographical 
position of the falande, which form au excellent market for prodnee, being 
within Ave days of Auckland, seven daya of Sydney, and nine of Meliiourne, 
When the natural resources of the stil are fully developed the Fiji Islaniin 
will prove s gold mine, Hitherto lack of knowledge hag barrad the way, but 
wow an ngrionitoral association baa been formed at Laruka which bide fair 
bo overcome this diffeulty. 

Some see iv the sugar cane the preat future wealth of the colony, while 
others fix their hopes'on covra, cotton, and coffee. Tha Allgar Cane grows 
‘wild on the flats and river banka, ere over twenty different kinds of 
pative cane bave been found, 

There are about 1,000 square miles snitable for sugar, and the canes are 
remarkably ogee being subject to auy disonae nor destroyed by in- 
iqoots, 

About $§ tone of cane can be cnt from ona sere; the oxpense of culti- 
vation, inclading cutting, is anid to be from £5 to £7. Sugar land sells at 


S10 au acre, Lu several districts the growers have iiils on their own plan- 
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tations, and make theirown eugar. Still, the example of the Weat Indios 
is sufficieut to show that no colony should rely upon one product alone. 

_ Cotton is uot indigenous to Fiji. but the ground ia eo rich that cropa can 
be grown on the same field without manure for twenty years. Some of the 
best entton in the worlc haz ‘eeu grown in the largeat island of the group: 
In 1881 £2,000 worth of raw cotton wae exported to Europe. Fiji cotton 
gained the gold modal at Philadelphia iu 1876, and at Paria in 1878, 

Now 2,390 acres are ander cotton. The pods are worth £3 per tou on 
the epost, Fiji is bound to be a first-rate cottou country some day, for every 
requisite fur the ancceasful growth of the plant ia found combined on 
those fertile river meadows, No wonder the excellence of the quality of 
cotton bas been acknowledged at Manchester, Thea seed was originally 
brought from the Senthern States of the Americau Union, aud ie what ie 
calla Sea Taland cotton. 

Many fortunea are being made in Fiji by copra alone. Copra ia the 
dried kernel of the cocoanut, from which oil ia extracted. The nuta are 
opened and stacked in aaled to dry ; in threa nionths the keruel is Gute 
hard, and will then keep for any length of time, 

One man can gather, carry, peel, and break 400 nuts in a-day, and as 
they ripen all the year through the work goee on continuous! y. About 9,000 
nute go to make one tou of copra, the price of which is £14 in Levnka, 
and which is worth from £21 to £23 per ton in Lendon. From this copra 
the celebrated cocoanut oil ia made, Itie extensively usad for eon sod 
candles, alan in perfumery. The vatives sell the outs at about 953. per 
1000. Euch tree produees 190 uuta per anoum, Now plantations are rising 
on all sides, for the cocoxnit palm growa no whera better than in Fiji. 
The averaga number of trees on an acre is eighty. They are planted 
from 20 feet to thirty feat apart, and begin to bear at five years old, being 
in full yield two years Tater, and continuing te hear fruit for eighry or 
even oue hundred years, There are now 9,166 crea under copra iu Fiji, 
aud incrensed attention ia heing paid to the cultivation of the treeq, 

There ia asid to he a very good opening for young men with braing and a 
littls money in our new colony. 

Aa tropical agriculture becomes better underatood among us we shail 
come to think of theaa fertile and beautiful Pacific Islands aa atong the 
most Yaluabie portiona of that mighty empire upon which the eun never seta. 


G. Lavyagrp, 


MINCED MANURE. 


Finereas aa e@ quality of manare hag a con«iderable commercial valna, as- 
pecially for garden crops. Plan'—food is available only when it ig ip & atate 
of solution, possitdy when it ie ao finely divided that it is on the pniut of 
solution. In the growing of garden crops this is an important point: for 
there we uee manore Bimoat, or quite aa much, to hasten the trop ag to ine 
crease it, Early vegetables bring the highoat figures, and maliy sorts are of 
much better quality if grown rapidly, The quicker A»paragus ie grown the 
tenderer it ia, and the way to grow it rapidly ig to nee Gne manure liberally, 
The secret of profit in growing Cueumbors ig plent y of manure, both broad- 
cast and in the bill, and that used in the hill should by all meana bo thorough+ 
ly fined. If well manured the crop is not oniy larger, but of much hetter 
qualty, and the plant te better prepared to withatend the attacks of insects. 
The reader knows bow tanoh fine manure adda nog only to the earlinesa but 
to the quality of Lettuse. To have it juiey and criap it must ba grown rapid- 
iy, aud therefore plenty of readily-availabie manure ig required. 1 would 
net undertake to grow Musk-melons without an abundance of fis TOALL BTS 
aud, if orher than superphosphute or chickev manure, [ would put a handfal 
iv the hill along withthe seed. In the growing of Musk-melons,toanure playa. 
ita most imporrant part in horrsing up the growth uf the plauta, to get them 
out of the way of the »ugs; for av soon as they reach the rough lea? they are 
out of danger, For « market gardener to attempt to Brow early Pesa with< 
ont 6 liberal amount of fine manure, is ie court disaster, Fine manure on 
Radisles makea thom earlier, the yield larger, and: the betterment of the- 
quality of the vegetattle alone woud be a good return for the manure. Fine 
manure makes Radish 9 aweater and tenderer: Rhnbarb ia benefited as much 
‘and io the same Way. And so ou through the fiat of vegetables. It is thia 
quality o€ avnilability or solubility which makog liquid mauure so quisk in 
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action, The addition of liqnid to aolid manure ie a benefit oftentimes; uot 
because there is any virtne in the liquid itaelf.but by reason of its action ou 
the solid matter, which it divides and makes finer. Many know of the mar- 
velloua effecta oftentimes produced by decomposed poultry manure; and this 
ja in great part due to the fineness of the manure. 


But [ advocate more, [ say we ashbould usamninced manure. That ia, 
manure tot only fine, but mixed; a variety closely intermingied, 
little uae for special manares, £ would rather apply a complete manure 
than a special one at any time. it may be correct to feed the plant, bat I 
prefer to feed the soil, aud iet tha soil fead the plant ; and for thia reasou | 
nse & completa manure wheu [ can get enough of it fur my purposes.—A me 
rican Garden. 





THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


The singular phenomenon exhibited by this wall known exotic has 
loug been the admiration of the curious, a puzzle to the botanist, and 
a standing marval in the vegetable kiugdom. The plant haa the pro- 
perty of contracting certain parte of its atructare when touched, and is not 
ouly sensible to the application of forces, but appears to be inflaenced hy 
the surrounding elemouta, Suddew degrees of heat or cold, steam from 
doiling water, sulphur-fumes, the alour of volatile liquids, in fact anything 
that affects the nerves of atimala, appears also to affect the sensitive plant 
It isin the bighest degrees a uerrous subject, aud like that species of 
the genus Aomo, ie ia thia country a thorough hothouse habitaut, The 
subject of our present con-éderation was origivally introduced from Braail, 
anialong with other varieties poszewing the same faculty iu different 
degrees is common ¢o other parts of South America. The stem of the 
plant is cylindrical, and of a green or purplish aolour, with two apines nt 
the base of each leaf, besides afew cthore scattered about the branches 
The leaves are vinnatified, divided into pairs, supported on long footatalke, 
anid each pinnule is furnished with fifteeu or twenty pairs of oblong, nazrow 
aud shining leaflets, From the base of the leafatalke proceed the peduncles 
or fower-stalke, each of which eupporta a burch of very small white or 
fresh: coloured flowers. The seed-veasela are united in packeta of twelve or 
fifteen each, aud are edged with miuute spines, each husk contaiving three 
little seede. 

Dr, Hook, Dufay, Dbamel, and other vataralists have atudied thie plant 
with equal attention, an? from their observationg wa learn that it is diffenit 
to touch a leaf of « healthy mimosa—ueder which name the sensitive plant 
ia ulao kKnowu—even in the moat delicate moanuer without causing it to claee. 
Tha great nerve which passes siong the cewtre of the leaf serves aa a hinge 
for the sides to close upon, and thie they do with great exactuese, the two 
sides oxactiy opposing seach other. If the preasure is toxde with considerable 
foros, the opposite leaf of the same pair will be affected at the same time 
and moved in the same mauuer, Upon agneezing the leaf still harder, 
all the lenflets on the same side clogs immediately, aa if resenting the affront. 
The effect may be even carried eo far that the leafstalk will bend to the 
branch froin which it isaues, and the whole plant collect itaelfaa it were 
into a bundle, 

As soon agevening approaches, the aenaifive plant beging to lower its 
leaves, till ac length they rest upon the atem, With the worming lght, they 
gradually re-opan. Wuen the leaves ave even faded ismd turned yellow, 
the plant still coutiunues thia action, and retaing its sensibility when agitated 
‘by external iufluences. A flue rain will uot disturb the mimosa at all ; but 
should the rain fali henvily, and be accompanied by wind, the plint becomes 
immediately affected, When irritated aud mada to close by furce, the time 
necosaary for the leaves to recover their uguel position varies from teu to 
treuty miuutes, according to the season aud the hour of the day, 

Though heat aud cold contribute greatly towards its alternate motion, yet 
the pisut is more sloggish iy ita tovvements and less seusitive in winter thau 
iu sumer, Aftet a branch bas been separated from the shrub the leaves 
atil retain their ¢ensilility, and will shut ou being toucbed. If the aml of 
the detiched brauch is kept in water, jane leavea will coutinue to act for 
soiue time, 

if the sensitive plant be plunged ino cold water, the leaves will ash but 
Will afterwarda re-open ; and if tuuched lu this state, will again shut them- 
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selves, aa if in the open sir, but not ao quickly. This experiment doea not 
seom to injure the plant. Ifthe extremi:y ofa leaf exposed to the raya of 
the sun ia barned with a lens or a match, it oloaes instantly ; and at the 
game moment, not ouly the leaflet which is opposite. te it follows ite example 
bat all that are upou the aaimne atalk. Ifadrop of sulphuric acid is placed 
upon a leaf so ag to Temain stationary, the plant is not immediately affected; 
but when it begina to apread, the irritation ia communicated from ono 
laafutto auother, tili the whole of them ou the affected atalk are closed. 
Although a branoh of thia wonderful plaut be oué through tbree-fourtha of 
ite diameter, ret the leaves belonging to it retain the same degres of senaibi- 
lity, and opens and shut with their uenal freadow. The vapour of; boiling 
water affects the leaves iu the same manner as if they were burned, and for 
several houra they appear bauumbed—in fact, 
the remaindor of the day, 


gaeldom recovering during 


These are some of the principal phenomena connected with this very 
singular plant, No doubt, other experiments hare been made; but these 
will serve to show bow mich akin is the delicate organisation of this plant 


. to that of the animal kingdom. 


Many conjectures have been formed and many theories raised to socount 
satisfactorily fur the working of thia exquisite machine ; but the main epring 
in still hidden, and bas, as far as wo know, einded the search of the natural 
iat, Jt has been apposed by some that the mimosa ia endned with ao 
power. of perosption which actuates all ite motions, and ia the conuecting 
tink between the animal und vegetable kingdoms. But at leagt au equally 
rational theory is, that ig¢4 tovementa are purely mechanical, To enter 
into a diacuesion ag to the relative merits of these aud other theories 
would exceed the limits of thia article. We oan only coutemplate the 
plant ae one of thoge vaturel wonders which add to our admiration of 
mother Nature aud ber products.—Chamibers’ Journal. 





PRESERVING FRUIT, FRUIT-JUICES MUST, AND FRUIT 
WINE BY SALICYLIO ACID. 


Dr. F, You Heyden, mannfacturer of salicylic acid at Badebent, near 
Draaien, writes aa follows :— 

Fruit and frait juisea can be preserved in a variety of waye by meana of 
salicylic acid, and which permite of being employed iu all the various 
me hods, jaui making and preserving, &o. 

(1) Cherries, Currants, Raspberries, Green Gago, Plums, common Plums 
(Zweltschgen), Pesohes, Apricots, &c., are placed iu wide-wouthed glass 
bottlea hoiding about i kilc, (2 lbs. English} without water being added, put— 
piug alternately a layer of fruit and one of sugar. The upper layer must be af 
sugar. Above this iast lalf a grawme (ahout half a teaspoonful) of dry 


_erpatallized salicylic acid is strewed, The bottlea are then covered with 


parchment paper in the néunl manner and placed in a water bath, aud the 
water allowed to simmer for 15 to 30 inimutes, according to the gize of the 
fruit—amall fruit requiring leas time than large; berries about 13 minutes. 
When cool it isadvautageous to cover with a pisce of aalicyiig acid paper, 


‘aud make fast, Fruita treated in thia manner bave, and retain constantly 


the sppearauce of fresh fruit. 

(2) fit be desired to preserve large fruits, such as Quinces, Melons, 
Gourds, also Rose hawa, tn great earthen cooking veegela, put méo the usual 
sugar nd water syrup half a gramme of salicylic acid per kilo of fruit. 

Wen filling the bottles a good Otting piece of salicylic acid paper, which 
muat be gaturated with -a concentrated sociation of salicylic acid aud ram, — 
mnet be laid on the suriace, 

(3) Wheu preserving Melous, Gherkine, Pears, Plums &c., in vinegar, & 
little more than the proportion of salioyiio acid given above cau be added to 
the builing viuegar aud augar, aud the rum paper can be omitted. 

(4) Ruasian rum compels,—The making of this ia beguu at the new year 
and ends fate iu autuion, all aorts of fruit being placed iu a lurge weasel as 
they come jute asason, The following tathe prooceas adopted in thia kiud 
of preserving :—Strawberries, for example, are placed io a layer, bestrewo 
with qugar, and a gias of rom is poured over the muss, and as this kind of 
compote easily fermouts, half a gramme of salicylic acid per kilo vf frum 
must by added each time anything is put ia. 
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(6) In making marmalade (must) and some other particular kinds of 
fruit as wWoll as tbe so-called duit fruit, the aalicylic acid is added towards 
the end of the operation, avd preferably in the form of the rum aolution. 

(6) Freshly pressed fruit juices, with or withont sugar, are preserved 
iu excellent condition in a cool place in reained bottles, by th» addition 
of } a gramme of salicylic acid to 1-2 kilo, of juice, Such kinds of frnit- 
juices, free from aloohot, and nok over sweetened, make agreeable ilrinks, 
mized with water, for children and sonvaleecents: The raw ‘jnice of 
ewall frnite require in the warm season, when they are made, about 60 
grammes per kectolitre pat into the vesse) when no apirita ara addei, 
ao that fermentation bs prevented. Complete exclusion of the alr, ‘and 
a coc! storing place ara absolutely ueceseary conditions of preservation 
in this case. Attention must be paid to the equal division and ‘mixing ; 
aad if the acid be dianolved in spirits of wine, teu times the quantity 
of juing con be diluted, and then be wall) atirred sbout. Inthe whole- 
sate manufacture, eben a large addition of apirit is made with the intention 
of increasing the quantity, end therefore the uge of galicyliao noid does not 
appear to be necessary, the mash remaing noveral daya in the tubs hefore 
it ia pressed, exposed to the risk of an jujurious fermentation. This avi! 
cau be avoided, and the fine aroma preserved, by means of an addition 
of salicylic acid dissolved in aleohol in the proportion of 5to 10 grammes 
for every 60 kilos, of raw froi¢as itis put into the vessel, or after the 


same is filled, By thia means the juice will be more thorough)y and . 


gnicker clarjfied than by the usnsl method by means of spirit, becauan 
all kinds of fermenting organiame owing to their absorption af the sali- 
cylio acid remain inoperative, | 

(7) ‘Qrape juios continues aweat and glear for awhole year, when 20 
to 30 graminea of salicylic acid per hectolitra (half a tea spoonful) por kilo 
are mixed with some must igto agort af thin dough, free from lumps, 
and added to the nnfermented must immediately after it bag left the 
press. In 14 days later the juice after becoming clear can be put into 
bottles, The latter must be with a watery solution of the acid, and the 
corke shoyld be boiled in the asme. 

(8) Cyder and perry can be kept for Jong porieds by the addition of 
10 grammes per hectolitre. If the articles are preserred in casks, 5 
gtacome@ ara given in the apring and 5 grammes in the aanmmer. Complete 
exclusion of the air irom the contenta of the casks is essential, aud by 
partial opening of the zame the air should he passed through a cotton. 
wool plag. saturated with salicylic acid, or, better, throagh prepared 
salicylic acid wadding, 

Applea aud Pears remain in good condition and can be layered in larga 
quantities when each fruit is wripped in paper impregnated with salicylic 
acid. This last ia readily made by soaking blotting or tiasue paper in a 
mixture of alechol and acid and hanging it ovar a string to dry, The 
complete purity of the acid ie essential to auccess—Deutsche Garten 
Ahn. 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It 39 a well known fact that many kinds of Vegetables are cnitivated in 
America to a mach higher degree of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, and-foremost amougst these must be placed Cabbages and 
‘Tomatoes. 


We have just received a trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties of the above from the celebrated seat grower Mr. J. oJ. G. 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early ondera are 
solicited as the eupply is limited, The descriptions given are those of the 
raiser. | f 4 : 


CABBAGES. 


The Stone-mason Gabbage.—Thia eabbage:is distinguished for its 
reliability for heading, the size, hardiness and quolity of the heads, Un- 
det proper caltivation nearly every plant on ‘an ncre will make a market 
hble head ; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounda 
ilepending on the soil and cultivation,—Price per pkt, As. 0-8; per oz 
lis, 1-8, 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage.—-This is, withont doubt, the 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the result of ex- 
treme high culture. I have had heads, when stripped of all waste leavag, 
that could not be got into a two bushel basket, having a diameter tg 
inches greater! In a former circular I quoted from perrens residing io 
fourteen States and Territories, and also in the Canadar, Eact nnd Weat, 
expressing their great satisfaction with the &tone-Mason and the Marbia. 
head Mammoth Onbbages, in their great reliability for heading, the size, 
sweetness and tenderness of the heads. ‘They had sucesaded in growing 
the Mammoth to the weight of thirty and forty pounds, and in some 


snstances upwards of ninety pounds, 


In a competition held last season in America, the first prize Cabbage of 
pis variety weighed ningiy-tiwo pounde.—Price per pkt, As, 0-8; per os. 
Ra, 1-8. 7 


The Warren Cabbage.— A tariety of recent introdaction ; it makes 
a head deep, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. In reliability for heading no Cabbage surpasses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 inches in diameter, 


in the competition above referred to, the first price spegimen af this 
variély weighed seventy-five pounds.— Price per pkt. As. 8 ; per og. Re. 1-8 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato, “The Favorite.” —-Tlis rarigty possesses several advantages 
over any other, it 1s smoother than the “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
lata in the season. Does not crack after ripening like the “ Acme,” is of 
a darker red than the ‘' Perfeetion,” aud is larger than either ; it has very 
few seeds, is ripe all through at once, and is very productive.— Price per 
packet As. 8; per os. Ra, 2, 


Tomato, “Canada Victor.°—A symmetrical and handeome vanety, 
in ripening it has no green left round the stem (a great fault with many 
kinda otherwise good.) Jt ia heavy, fall movted and rich, - between roand 
and oval in shane, and red in colour; it will be found to exce] most varie. 
ties in thatinost desirable characteristic,—in earliness in ripening the 
great bulk of the crop.—Price per packet As. 8 ; per oz, Re. 2. 


Yellow Victor.—-A beautiful medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almost perfection in shape, a great improvement on “ Greengage 
and other yellow varietics—Price per packet Ag. 8; per oz. Rs. 2. 

Tomato, New Red Apple—A new very large, round, solid 
variefy, of brilliant colour and fiue quality ; one of the largest varieties in 
cultivation.—Price per packet As, &; peroz, Ra. 2. 


A collection of 1 packet ench of the above seven varieties for Rupees 
Three only,.or 1 og, of exch for Ro. 10. 
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Ghitortal Artrele. 
EUCALYPTI. 


-- Tr ecannot be denied that the experiments already car- 
ried out in this country with the genus Eucalyptus have, 
on the whole, been most disappointing. £. globulus came 
tous a few yeara since with a wonderful reputation, 
and we were promised that the many types of fever 
end other concomitant evils so prevalent in our water- 
logged districts would, under its benign influence,become 
a thing of the past. Unfortunately for us, however, this 
wonderful tree in nine cases out of ten obstinately re- 
refuses to grow at all, and where it does manage to ex- 
ist it is generally in a poor stunted condition, totally un- 
like the vigorous specimens seen under more favorable 


conditions. That the genus Eucalypti generally pos- 
sess absorbent powers unknown io almost any other fami- 
ly of plants, is a fuct that canvot be denied, and amongst 
the many species now known, probably some of them 
would be found better adapted to our climate than the 
one that has already ean s0 much disappointment. 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle in a. recent article on this 
subject says :-— 

The very limited number of Eucalypti capable of cul- 
fivation in this country does nct convey to the mind any 
idea of the vast importance of this genus to the great 
Australian continent, nor of the large number of species 
which it comprises, although, according to Baron F. Von 
Mueller it is second only to Acacia in this respect, The 
Eucalyptus trees, he tells usin his valuable Hucalypio- 
grapiva, “form the principal timber vegetation nearly ail 
over the wide Australian continent, and for all ages the 
inhabitants of this part of the globe wil] have to rely 
largely, if not matoly, on Kucalyptus for wood supply.” 
The rapidity of growth of some of the species and their 
salubrious effect in miasmatic districts have led, in great 
measure through Baron Von Mueller’s energetic and 
perserving efforts, to their widespread cultivation tm 
other countries, wherever the climate has been found 
suitable, so that the leaves and oil obtained from Eu- 
ealyptus globulus grown at Nice already form articles of 
export frown the South of France. 


Tt is now nearly a century since the first Eucalyptus 
was described by L’Heritier (a.p. 1788) under the nama 
of E, obliqua, and since that date new species have been 
discovered nearly every year, the number now known be- 
ing estimated at 140. Although the Kucalypti are 
practically confined to Australia and . Tasmania, none be- 
ing known in New Guinea, and only a few extending to 
New Zealand, Timor, and the Moluccas, many of the 
species are very locally diatributed, From the great 
similarity of leaf and habit, and the difficulty of procuring 
fiowera and fruits experienced by ordinary travellers, 
without cutting down a tree for the purpose, there is 


182 
great difficulty in describing and classifying the species 
ua truly natural manner. This is, moreover, increased 
by the fact that the barks, which are very characteristic 
in most of the species, cannot well be inserted in herbaria. 
It is not surprising, therefere, that although Baron 
Mueller began to collect materials for a monograph of 
the venus in the year 1847, the publication of it has been 
delayed until 1879, - The first ten decades, contaming in 
all 100 species, are now before the public, and form one 
of the most valuable contributions to the sclence of 
forestry ever published, aud may well serve as a model of 
what such monographs should be. 

While fully keeping in view the fact that the chief use 
of botanical knowledge lies in the possibility of its prac- 
tical application, everything that might conduce to a 
thorough scientific knowledge of the life history and 
development of the species, or which might indicate the 
most uatural method of classification, has been carefully 
recorded and summarised, The labours of M. Naudin 
at Antibes on: the embryonic development of the species 
of the genus have been laid under cvntribution, and a 
table is given-illustrating the vatiation ‘of form of the 


cotyledonary leaves in ‘different species.” The medical 


journals: of all eountries have also been searched for in- 


‘ formation concerning the medicinal uses of the various 


‘guma, gum resins, or oils produced by the different kinds 
of Eucalyptus. The result isa mass of information as 
“thoroughly exhaustive: as it is possible even for a German 
to make ‘it, so much so that even the relative size of the 
‘pollen grains, the microscopic structure of the different 
‘timbers, and the comparative number of stomata on the 
leaves of different species bave been tabulated and record- 
‘ed: ‘It ts only to be regtetted’ that this information is 
scattered irregularly through the work ‘without any 


indetical guide to its position. Each species is separately | 


treated, the description being accownpanied by an illustra- 


tive plate; but the interrupted accoant of the Hucalyptus | 


‘products is apparently given under those species which 
yield the particular product, or those of which the 
description is short enough to allow room for addi- 
tional notes. Under these circumstances it may be of 


iaterest to our readers to indicate, so far as our space — 
will allow, the species under which such details may be | 


found, and to point out those of especial horticultural, 
economic, or forestal interest, | 7 
Comparatively few of the species are suitable to the 


English climate, only E. eoccifera, E. Gunnii, E. paaci-— 


flora, BE. urvigera, aud E, vervicusa being’able to brave 
frogta and snowstorms. 
for beauty. EK. glohulus will not bear severe winters, 
‘but forms a very effective shrub for planting out in sum- 
mer, and will withstand nuld winters. EK. Gununii con- 
tains so little volatile -oil in the leaves that it is readily 
rowsed upon by sheapand cattle, wherever the dwarf 
‘proeumbent form of the tree is met with near the 
coast. ‘The young foliage of E. pauciflora must. also 
pe ‘possessed of some value as fodder, for opossums 
are so fond of it that the tree often dies out where 
these suimals are not kept down by the hand of man. 
‘fhe sugary Eucalypt (BE. corynoealyx) appears to be the 
only other species attractive to cattle, which readily feed 
ou its sweetish leaves. This species, however, ta better 
fitted for arid deserts, being capable of bearing the pro- 
tracted droughts and extreme heat of such regions. 
Other species also suitable for such districts on account 
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of their rapid growth are KE. bicolor, E. ochrophloia, E, 
polyanthema, E. salmonophloia, KH, terminalis, and E. 
stlubris, ‘The last named is also remarkable for the 
large quantity of volatile oil contained in the leaves. 

' ‘The species which poasess ornamental value are few 
in number and are suitable only for cultivation in 
couutries free from frost. These are E. ficifolia, E, mega- 
earpa, E, miniata, EK. phoonicia, and E. ptychocarpa. 
The first is a most beautiful tree, with shining dark 
green leaves, like those of the indiarubber plaut (Ficus 
indica}, and handsome trusses of scarlet flowers. It is 
said to form a most gorgeous object in the landscape in 
January and February when covered with blossom. 
The second is a shrubby plant with large ashy-grey 
leaves and flowers 2 inches in diameter, with bright 
orange or scarlet filaments. Its beauty attracted the 
notice of Miss North when in Australia, and her paint- 
ing of the flowers may be seen in the collection so gener- 
ously presented by her to the Royal Garden at Kew. 
B. Preissiana has also a bushy habit, but the flowers 
have bright yellow stamens, 


‘ ' One of the most impoftant' éeedromic ‘products of the 


Eucalypts is the volatile oil obtained ‘from the leaves. 
This varies very considerably in amount in the different 


‘species. Although HK. globulus is often meutioned as 


the source of the Eucalyptus oil of commerce, this is by 
no means always-the case, and for the simple reason 
that it does not yield so much oil as other species. <A 
table given under BE. amygdalina shows that, whereas 
1000 lb. of fresh leaves of EB. globulus yield only 120 
ounces of oil, the. same shang of BE. cleosa gives 200 
ounces, and of EK, amygdaélina 500 ounces. The two last: 
named species have been until lately the principal source 
of Kacalyptus oil, which is now prepared ‘also from E. 
dumosa, Further details concerning the percentage of oil 
in other species may be found under KE. oleosa. Kucalyp- 
tus oil is stated to be produced in Mr. J. Bosisto’s fac- 
tory to the extent of 12,000 lb. annually, and is exten- 
sively used as asolvent of various resins, especially of 
the Kauri resin, asphalt, and some varieties of copal. It 
also dissolves indiarubber, and is used in antiseptic sur- 
gery, Fhe odour of the oil of a few species 1s remarkably 
pleasant—E. citriodora, which is regarded by Baron 
Mueller as a variety of E. maculata, possessing that of 
the Citron in a remarkable degree, and E. Staigeriana 


| that of Verbena, so much so; that the oil might. easily be 


mistaken for that of the oil of Verbena of commerce. 

The sap of several species contains a considerable 
amount of astringent matter, consisting of kino-tannie 
acid, mixed with a variable amount of a resinoid subs- 
tance, the first constituent preponderating in some species, 
and the second in others. This gum, as it 13 called, either 
exudes from the bark or collects m ‘fissures in the trunk. 
It is most abundant, according to # table given uader E, 
leucoxylon in that species, and BE. macrorhyncha, the 
former being said to yield 21°94 per cent., and the Intter 
13°41 per cent. of kino-tannic acid, Several. varieties of 
this astringent:exudation have from time ‘to time been 
sent over to thia country under the name pf kino, but 
have not met with a ready sale, owing to insufficient care 
having been taken to collect the kind most soluble in cold 
water ; that of E. obliqua.is, however, stated to dissolve 
completely in boiling’ water and to remainclear when 
cold ; that of E. Planchoniana is recommended for its 
great astringency. For tanning purposes it is quite possi- 
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bie that a smail percentage of resinous matter might 
prove advantageous rather than otherwise in enabling the 
leather to better resist external disintegrating influences. 

The species of Eucalyptus which are most valuable as 
sources of timber appear fo be those in which resinoid 
matters are present in larger proportion than the kino- 
tannic acid. Of these, E. marginata, yielding the cele- 
brated Jarrah wood, is one of the most important to the 
colony ; white ants will not touch it, it is unsurpassed as 
regards durability, and is worked with greater oase than 
most other Eucalyptus woods. LE. rostrata aleo affords 
a much prized timber which is capable of bearing an 
enormous downward pressure, and is only slightly subject 
to longitudinal shrinking, and is very durable in wet 
ecand and in fresh or salt water, butis harder and more 
difficult to work than the Jarrah wood. E. leucoxylon 
also yields timber of extraordinary hardness and atrength. 
These three woods are placed in the first class for ship 
building by the Australian Lloyds, and E. globulus, 
whichis valuable chiefly for its extreme rapidity of 
growth, ia placed in the second class ; KE. corymbosa, EH. 
diversicolor, and E. obliqua come next in value; E. re- 
dunea, E, resinifera, and EB. cornuta are also mentioned 
as yielding excellent timber. 

A remarkable use is made by the natives of the roots 
of E. micranthera, These are lifted up from the depth 
of about a foot, and at a distance of about 15 feet from 
the tree; they are then cut up into pieces, about as thick 
" as a man’s wrist and about 18 inches long, and are allow- 
ed to drain into a vessel, or blown into by the mouth at 
one end. In this way a quart of water may be obtained 
from good samples in about half-an-hour. Roots nearer 
the stem are less porous, and do not yield water so easily. 
The water is stated to be beautifully clear, cool, and 
without any unpleasant taste. The roots of EH. oleosa 
and E. populifolia are used for the same purpose, but 
yield water less readily. 


Goitorial Aotes. 





CorK DUST, such io which Spanish Grapes are packed, has 
been recommended for drainage of flower-pots, as retaiuing a 
more uniform moisture, aud leasening the weight of the pots, 





Rosa Lustapas, which has recently been extensively adver- 
tised in Europa as something uew and wonderful, and which was 
sold at $10 a plant, is, according to Jean Sisley, nothing but the 
old Noisette bétine Forestier, which has already been seut out 
under the alias of Liesis. 





Tag American Grocer says, that a French savant claims to have 
discofered in cotton-trec seed a nutritious matter, presenting 
soine most remarkable features in its composition, 
of the seed of Cotton trees, of which several varieties ara cultiva- 
ted ia Bolivia, shows that this ia the richest of all known grains 
iu nitrogenous substances, He is convinced that Cotton-tree seed 
will make & flour destined to take an important place as a food 
for man. 


- AsparaGus.—The Illustrated London News says: Some idea of 


the fertility of the Sacramento Valley, California, may be formed 
when we hear of a farmer who has wade £1,200 profit out of 
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twelve scres of asparagus thie spring. Railway communication 
ia 80 good and rapid that vegetables reach the markets of New 
York and other cities almost as fresh as when cut, and in quite 
ag good condition agsif they had merely travelled from Nice or 
Cannes to Paria, 


In the production of Rose Blooms for Otto of Roses oo less than 
145 towns and villages are concerned. Under favourable circum- 
stances 2,000 lb. of Rose leaves will yield 1 lb. of the otto, where- 
aa at other times it will take no less than 5,000 |b. weight of leaves 
to produce the same quautity. The area required to grow the 
Rose treea to produce such innumerable quantities of flowers covers 
large tracts of country, and in order to save loss by evaporation 
after picking, amall atills are erected in the open felds, It is tha 
more necessary to have the apparatus close at hand, as all the 
flowerg for the same reason ace picked if possible before sunrise. 
— Journal of Horticulture. 





APPLE versus Grape Wine.—A Bavarian chemist (Afit- 
thetlungen des Bayer-Gewerbe-Museums) has made elaborate 
analyses of must mad wine from Boradoyer apples, and has arrived 
at the conclusion that the only appreciable difference between 
apple wine and grape wine ia the total absence of tartaric acid 
from tha former, it is suggested that the addition, in sufficient 
quantity, of tartaric acid or judicious bleading of grape wine, 
containing a large proportion thereof, with carefully made apple 
wine would give-a product chemically undistinguishable from 
grape wine. Here, if seems ta us, we have 4 repetition of the 
error so often made by analyista. The more volatile principles 
not readily appreciable by chemical teats—asuch ag the ethers 
and ethereal compounds which give the distinctive flavour and 
perfume of fresh fruit, and the bouquet to choice vines-—-are 
left ont of consideration altogether. 


7 seer 


Waat ts a Licasn t—Every now and then we have had occa- 
sion to speak of Lichens, and have described them as “ plants of a 
very low order, found on old trees and rocks, and are improperly 
often called mosses.” Lichens belong to the great series of Aower- 
less planta, having no real flowers, and forming no seeds; they 
are wultiplied by minute, dust-like bodies, called spores. Lichens 
are mostly flat expanded bodies, which, when dry, are hard and 
brittle, and appear very unlike ordinary plants. They are 
usually attached to rocks, &€., by their lower surfaces, and lie flat, 
though some imitate stems and branches, like the Reindeer 
Lichen aud the Cup Licheng and the Bearded Lichen. Licheng 
hever grow in water, but upon rocks, the bark of trees, and on 
the ground, and draw their nourishment from the air. They 
ara usually some tint of brown or gray, rarely green. The 
spores are placed in little enps or shields, which are usually 
different in colour from the rest of the surface; in the Cup Lichen 
they are often bright scarlet; you mnst have often seen this 
showy little Lichen upon dead trees and old stumps. The 
Bearded Lichen, which is often met with hanging from the 
branches of trees in dense woods, has large spore-casea at the 
ends of the branches. Of what use are Lichens? Lichens are 
found tn all foonlities, from the coldest to the warmest; on the 
highest mountains they are abundant, and in the desert. They 
are found upon fences and buildings; living and dead trees ; 
upon rocks and upon the ground, which they often cover for 
several inches in depth. Being so abundant you may well ask 
of what use are they. In the great order of Nature, Lichens 
play an important part; growing where no plants can, and 
thriving upon air, they hy their decay prepare soil upon which 
other plants and those of a higher order can grow. Lichens 
contain a peculiar kind of starch, and seme of them are used ag 
food, being very nutritions—such as the Iceland moss. ‘The btack 
Rock-tripe, Tripe de Roche, of the French, haa heen found very 
useful as food by Arctic explorers. Reindeer moss is the sole 
forage of the reindeer for a large part of the year. Several 
lichens yield a beautiful colouring matter, and ara used in the 
arts, and some are medicinal.— American Ayriculturist. 
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A Crimson Catra.—Mr. Peter Henderson, of New Jeraay, 
contributes to The American Florist, the story of a crimson Calla 
of which hea became the fortunate possessor a few years ago, It 
seems that a lady called on a seed firm in New York and stated 
that she bad a crimson Gulla in bloom, and wanted to sell it to 
them for $100. “Mr. Elliott, the weil-known plant auctioneer, 
suggested that she should let it be sold at one of bis auction sales 
This aho agreed to do and down it came ino full bloom, cnmsacn 
sure enough. Mr. Elliott expended a wonderful deal of eloqaence 
in trying to get someone to bid $100 for it, but waa obliged to take 
my firat bid of 100 cents, which was gradually tun up to 1000 cents, 
and I became the possessor of the crimson Catia, I then secured 
all the remaining stock from the lady consisting of about a dozen 
small plants, and grew it until I obtained over 100 plants, but in 
some way by running it against the grain I lost the while atock of 
it, Ido not know to-day if there is a plant of the crimson Calla 
in the country, although if it could be grown easily it would bea 
most interesting pluut. It is of a rich crimson-marcon, nearly as 
jarge as the flower of the dwarf Calla, and unlike most other 
plants of the Arum cluss it has a rich fragrance, suinewhat similar 


to the Violet,” 





Testina Serps.— When you want new reed Peas put one from 
the stuck into you mouth aud bite it, If it is very hard it ie more 
than one yenr okl. If the teeth enter it with moderate ease it is 
new seed. New Carrot seed always has a green shade on it. Old 
seed lores this, aud is of a dead pale brown, and less fragrant. 
New Parenip seed has a shade of green, which it loses if more 
than one year old. Onion seed is more difficult to prove than 
most other seeds, but if you take 4 single seed at a titne and care- 
fully bite it you will find that old reed has a tough dry skin, with 
a very white aud harah kernel, while new seed has a more tender, 
moist skin, and the kernel posseases a greater degree of moisture, 
and is somewhat oily. ‘The seed may be cat with a penknife in- 
stead of bitten. Quion seed that has no vitality at all lias uo ker- 
nel, or one perfectly dry. Test this by pressing the seed on a 
piece of white play mrp If it leaves no moisture on the 
paper itis of vo use, aud hag been tampered with, or hua lost ite 
vatality by age. New cabbage and Broccoli seed possesses a pale 
green shade iu the kernel when pressed ont or cut, and a tinge of 
green in the brown skin also. But old seed loses this in propor- 
tion to its age, becoming of a dull,dark brown. Cabbage, Broccoli, 
Kales, &c, will retain their vitality longer than any other seeds, 
and will grow well when three years oll, or even six years, if well 
kept, Beet seed has a faint tinge of pale green if new, but is a 
dull brown if old, and its vitality is very doubtful if ol. New 
Celery seed has a faint tinge of green, and is very aromatic, but it 
Juges the green and becomes lesa fragrant if wore than a yeur old, 
and is doubtful— American Horticuiturtet. 





Winps a8 Featizizers oF Sor.s,—Some suggestive remarks 
under thig head have heen lately communicated to the Academy 
of Scieuces by M, Alluard, a French meteorologist, who for some 
time past has bad an observatory on the sumunit of the Puy de 
Daine, the highest point in the centre of France. Viewed from 
this summit, atan elevation of about 5,000 feet above the sea, and 
where a high wind is neatly always blowing, the wideapread pano- 
rama presentsa very coustant peculiarity ; the country to the enst 
avd south-east, including the districts of Limague and Forez, is 
enveloped in light haze, whilst to the west and south-west of the 
mountain all that portion of France appears stretching out afar to 
the clear trausparevt atmosphere. Now, Af. Alinard bag ascertained 
that this haze, enveloping certain portions of the landscape, is due 
to the preseuee of considerable quautities of atmospheric dust, 
which ia ofteu carried to great distances. The mountains of the 
region are, in point of fact, extiuct volcanoes, and the fine dust 
swept from them by eddying curreuts of air contains, im the highly 
comminuted forin so favourable to assimilation, phosphoric acid, 
potash, and other fertilising elements which exiatin the pareut 
rocks. To this imperceptible but never-ending deposition of 
volcanic dust M. Alluard refers the exceptional fertility of the 
Limagne, a tract about eight leagues by thirty-six in extent, 
where the light haze spoken of generally prevails. It haw a 


limestone (probably tertiary) snbsoil, overlaid by rich biack earth, 
in which every description of culture thrives, and wheat more 
especially, - Analogous agricultural resulta no doubt obtain in 
other localities, whera hilltops and sides, as well as the plateaux 
they enclose, are swept by atroug winds, carrying the impalpable 
débris far away. This observation is not ‘altugether new; but 
M. Alluard suggests that inuch new and valuable jiaforimation 
might be elicited by eareful measurements, with auitable apprra- 
tus, of the proportion of atmospheric dust present in connection 
with prevailing air currents, accumpanied by analysis, which 
would enable us to refer the dust to its true sources and to appre- 
ciate its effects, beneficial or otherwise, upon vegetation or on 
other forins of orgauic life. | 





A New I[nsgcticips.— Professor A, H. Church has recently 
directed attention to a new insecticide, The preparation in 
question is essentially a complete aud permanent emulsion, in 
which has been incorporated a large quantity of such oily liquida 
{including certain kinds of paraffin oil) as destroy the’ insect 
peata of plants. Hitherto the rough methoda in use for preparing 
such emulsions have failed to effect the perfect distribution of the 
oily matter in the wash, and, in consequence, oily dropa of sensibie 
size have spotted and injured the leaves and teudsr sioots of tha 
plants. The sample exhibited coutained two-thirds of its bulk 
of the above named oila, along with other useful ingredients, On 
dilution with water no separation of the oils takes place, For 
very tender and succulent plants balfan ounce of the emalsion 
ina gallon of rain water forms a syringing wash, which proves fatal 
to green fly, red spider, browu-scale, and even mealy-bug, with- 
ont inflicting any injury to the flowers or foliage of the plants to 
which it isapplied. ‘The proportion may be increased in the casa 
of more robust planta—even 4 oz. to 1 gal. may in some cases be 
used, though much weaker solutions are in tle great majority of 
cases perfectly effective. The plantsif at all delicata shonld be 
aytinged with fresi water two hours after the insecticide has been 
applied. By appropriate chemical methods various substances 
may be introduced into the emulsion in order to meet special 
requirements of gardeners aud hop-growers. For instance, 
aulpharin a free state, and yet in a perfectly soluble furm, has 
heen added to some of the preparations, and proves to be an 
efficient preveutive and cura of mildew ia ruses, 





Tue Saco PatmM.—Sago is nearly pure starch, obtained from 
various species of Indian Palms. In the Tudian Archipelago 
it is procured from Sngus Rumphii, Sagus lavis, and Sagus 
genuina; on the Coromandel coast from Phoonix farinifera; 
in Ceylon from Corypha umbraculifera; and in Aasain from 
Caryota urens. ‘These trees are cut down, and from the pith 
filling their stems the sago is extracted, The pith is theroughly 
washed, and from the washing, when allowed to rest, the 
fecula or starch subsides; this is the sago four of commerce, 
of which large quantities are used in the manufacture of 
calico. When used as food it is granulated, and kuown as - 
penrl sago, Tapioca is really eago in lumps, and was so 
calleil merely because the French, who introduced it from 
Eudia, named it Sagou-tapioca. About eight thougand tons of 
gago are annually imported. 


Sagus Rumphii isa small trea, comparatively speaking, not 
above 30 feet high. It is a mative of the Indian Archipelago, 
Poeun of Malacca, Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, and the 

oluccas, Before the tree has arrived at maturity the stem con- 
sista of a mere shell, about 2 inches thick, with a great masa of 
spongy pith, becoming gradually absorbed, and ultimately the 
stem remains hollow, At the time when the pith is fully deve- 
loped, and before it has begun to diminish, which is indicated by 
the superior leaves being covered with a sort of farina or white 
dust, the tree is felled, and the trunk cuf into lengths of 6)or 7 
feet long, which are splitto admit of the pith being more easily 
removed. The pith ia in the state of a coarse powder, and is 
mixed with water io a trough having a sieve at one end; the water, 
jouded with farina, passes tlrough the sieve, and is received? in 
conventent vessels, where itis allowed to stand till the insoluble 
matter has sulsided. The water is then strained off, and ‘the 
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fariua which is left may be dried intoag kind of meal, or moulded 
into whatever shape may ba desired. Sago, as it comes to this 
country, is prepared by forming the meal into « pasate with water, 
and rubbing it into grains; itis produced in the greatest abun- 
dance in ‘the Moluccas,but of the finest quality on theeastern coast 
of Sumatra. The Chinese of Malacca refine it, a0 a8 to give ita 
fine pearly lustre, and large quantities are also prepared at Sin- 
gapore, It is said that a-sinugle tree wil! yieid from 500 to 600 
lb. of sago, Sago forms the principal food of the natives of the 
Moluccas. A decoction of sago fermented yields alcohol by dis- 
tillation, and by ascescence it forms vinegar. The fruit of this 
Palm is the size ofa hen’s agg. The base of the leafstalks is 
covered with long fibrous filaments that serve to make cordage 
and sacking.—Journal of Horticulture. 





@rigtnal Articles. 


TROPICAL FRUITS. 


Amongst objects of productive industry receiving attention at 
preaent in our Colonial possesions, tropical fruits are at once the 
newest and most interesting of all, Many of thease fruits are 
practically unknown ia England in a fresh state, and hence, before 
tropical fruits are largely consumed here, it ia necessary to diffuse 
knowledge respecting them, and to render them as familiar to 
English home people ag they are to their cotonial friends. 

At the present Exhibition, owing to the suggestion of the 
Council vf the Royal Horticultural Society, fresh fruite ara shown 
from nearly every partof the British Empire. Thanke to the 
Coloaial market established in connection with the Exhibition, 
Oranges, Lemons, and Grapea are shown from the Australian 
Colonies ; Oranges of several kinds from Natal, fresh Cocoannts 
from tha weat coast of Africa, Pine-apples from Antigua, Binanas 
from Jamaica, Naseberries (Achrag sapota) Avocado Pears, 
Papaws, Bread Fruits and Limes from British Guiana; Melons 
from Barbadoes, Prickly Pears and Dates from British India, and 
most luscious Pine-apples from Singapore. 

Although not exclusively a tropical fruit, the orange is found 
and flourishes throughout the Enstern and Western tropics. Tak- 
ing this fruit as an example, it is remarkable what a large increase 
hag taken place inthe consumption of this fruit in the United 
Kingdom during the last 15 years. In 1870 the number of Oranges 
imported inte tha United Kingdom was 80,000,000, In 1885 this 
number had iacreased to 500,000,000, or at the rata of 14 per 
head of population. Dates are consumed to the extent of 5,000 
tons per annum, while Cocoa-nuts are imported by the ship-load, 

Betug the nearest to England, as well as the most productive 
in the way of tropical fruits, the West Indian Islands naturally 
supply, aud should supply, the English market more readily than 
any other. At the present day in the West Indian Islands the 
value of the fruit exported is nearly £400,000 per annum. 

In Jamaica alone fruit is annually exported to the value of 
over a quarter of a million aterling—coosisting chiefly of Bananas, 
Oranges, Pine-apples and Cocoa-nuts. The Baharaas export chief- 
ly Pine-apples, both fresh and canned, to the value of £50,000 per 
annum. Trinidad grows aud exports chiefly Cocoa-nuta. British 
Honduras, connected by a mail route with New Orleans, exports 
Banauas, Cocos-nuts, and Plantains tothe value of £15,000 per 
antum, Montserrat is chiefly interested in Limes, and exports 
Limes and lime-juice to the annual value of £11,600. Dominica 
exports Limes, Tamarinds, and concentrated lime-juice to the 
value of £4,000; while flat and sugary Antigua exports only 
Pine-apples, but those, though small, of very superior quality. 
From their geographical position it is only natural to suppose 
that a large proportion of the fruit of the West Indian Islands 
fiuds its way to the Duited States and Canada, where there are 
nearly fifty millions of people with all of whom fruit enters largely 
juto their daily food. 

The Banana (Musa eapientum) is the chief fruit at present culti- 
vated in the Weat Indies, and this fruit is the ona which in the 
future will be more largely offered in the English market than 
aoy lother, There are oumerous varieties of thie fruit under 


cultivation, the Martinique Banana ia found the most profitable 


to grow for export, although asmaller fruit, known asthe Fig 
Ravana, is more luscions and more highly esteemed locally a6 a 
dessert fruit, Jamaica exports -Bananas to the value of nearly 
£200,000 per anoum, and is capable of growing fully three times 
the ee now exported without avy diminution in the larger 
ataples. 

he Pine-apple (Ananas sativa} is no doubt indigenous io 


. Jamaica, where an inferior kiud, known aa the “ Cowboy macca” 


is still found wild, The Pive-apple is incorporated iu the arms 
of Jamaica, and certainly nowhere, except perhaps at Pernambuco, 
can Pine-apples of such size and delicacy be grown as in some 
parts of thts island. Antigua ia noted for its Pine-apples, the 
pitch-lake Pine of Trinidad hag at least a local reputation, but the 
Bahamas export more Pine-apples in the fresh and cured state 
than any other part of the world. The chief supply of Pine-apples 
for the English market at present comes from Madeira, the Canary 
Islands, and the Azorea. Should the interesting experiments uow 
being carried on by Mesars. Scrutton aud Sons, who have fitted 
up one of their ships with a refrigeratiug chamber, be successful, 
we shall before Jong have large aupplies of Pine-apples direct from 
the West Todies, and at a very moderate cost, | 

The West Indian Lime (Citrus medica, var. acida) is a fruit 
which is not much known in England. Itis possibly little grown 
anywhere elae except in the West Indies, wheraa large iudustry 
is arising in connection with the preparation of raw and concen- 
trated lime-juice for the mauufacture of citric acid. 

The Mango (Mangifera indica) is the “Apple” of the Tropics, 
aod is a moat nutritious and wholesome food as well as a dessert 
fruit, Originally an Eaat Iudian tree, the Mungo bas become 
thoroughly naturalized in the West Indies, and is forming large 
groves iu waste places in Jamaica, where negroes, horses, pigs, and 
fowls feed upon the fruits for nearly four mouths of the year, The 
West has given to the East the Anona fruits, known as Sonr-sop 
(A, muricata), the Custard Apple (A. reticulata), Sweet-sop (A, 
squamosa}, aod the Cherimoyer (A. cherimolia}, but practically 
only the second and third appear to have become established in 
their new home. The Guava fruits (Psidium Guayava) are very 
common everywhere, and utilized chiefly for making the well- 
known Guava Jelly, and for favouring cordials and syrups. The 
Litchi, Rambutan and Longan of the East Indies, are co-related 
by the Genip (Genipa americaua) of the West Indies. The 
fruit of the spine-armed Zizyphus jujuba, allied to the “seductive 
sweet fruit’—the Lotus of the ancient Lotophagi, has become 
cosmopolitan in its distribution, aud will soon fiad its way to 
Eugiand from the West as well as from the East. The Passion- 
fruits ara amongst the moat delicate and refreshing of tropical 
fruits, and some of thei have been successfully introduced into 
Kugland. ‘Tie most common are the Grauadilla (Paasiflora 
quadrangularis), the Pomme d'Or or Water Lemon (P. laurifolia), 
the Sweet-cup (P, edulis), and the Calabash sweet-cup (P. maii- 
formis), 

Of tropical fruits known generally as nuts, we have a long list, 
some of which are seldom seen in Eng‘and, The Cocoa-nut is toa 
well-known to need description, It is computed that over three 
taiilion acres of Jand are uuder cultivation in Cecoa-nuta in tropi- 
cal countries, and the auuual export value of outs, oil, copra, and 
coir igestimated at nearly two milliona and a quarter pdéundg 
sterling, The Brazil nut (Bertholetin excalsa) is obtained entirely 
from wild trees which are of immense size; and the same may be 
said of the Sapucaya nut (Lecythis sapucajo) and the Sonari or 
Butter-out (Caryoca nuciferum), 


Indias is so badly off for fruit herself that she is not likely to be 
able to export any to this country ; but the wild Apricot of the 
Himalayas, of the Punjab and the North-West Provinces, is pro- 
duced in such immense quantities, and so easily cured by simply 
drying in the sun, that it might be imported at a very low price. 
It-is the Prunus armeniaca of botanists, known in India as the 
Mish-mush or Moon of the Faithful. ‘This latter far it has 
obtained from the fact that it is sometimes pressed out into sheets 
or moons and kept in that state until required for use. The 
delicious fruits of Singapere and the Malay Peninsula, amongst 
which the Mangosteen and the Durian are the beat kuown, ara 
not likely to come direct from those countries, The former haa, 
however, heen fruited both in Trinidad and' Jamaica, aod large 
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trees of the latter exist at these islands sa well as af Dominica,, 
Grenada, and St, Vincent. . Hence West. Iudian Maugosteens and 
Duriansa are objects not inpossible to be seew in England during 
the next decade.—D. Morris, Asst. Director, Royal Gardeus, Kew, 
in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





THE RAISING OF PLANTS FROM SEED. 


‘Wr. J. Hart, Superintendent of the Government Cinchona 
Plantations, writing inthe West Indian Field, saya :— 

When a seed is sown, certain chemical changes have to take 
place before it can develop its parts and grow. The agenctea 
which bring about this change are heat and moisture. A certain 
proportion of moisture must be absorbed, but not too much, or 
the result is, that untesa it belongs to aquatic or semi-aquatic 
orders the seeds will speedily perish. Great care is there- 
fore necessary, especially with the ainaller and more delicate seeds, 
to place them in roi) that containa a suitable amount of moisture. 
Tf the seeda are known to be such assoon lose their vitality, or 
have been kept so long that it is evident a lose of: growing power 
has taken place, a mora’ delicate system of treatment is required 
than for thase that are known to be fresh and recently matured. 
‘he best practice with such, is first of all to place them in earth 
which contains only a very small or scarcely perceptible quantity 
of moisture, and’ to let them remain in it until they cammenica to 
show that a sufficient amount has been absorbed to give rise to 
the act, or protess of germination ; when this ia seen by examina- 
tig to haye taken place, water may then be given in daily increas- 
ing quantities until the -plints are sufficiently strong to stand the 
spplication of water in larger quantities, 

Ag arnla seeds should only be covered with earth tothe depth 
represented by the average diameter of the particular kind sown, 
but many seeds possesa a vital principle so strong that to scatter 
thein ou the surface of the soil is sufficient to ensure a speedy 
development of their germinating powers. Some havea the 
powec of burying themse!ves in the earth by an inherent property 
pusseased either by themselves or the plant producing them; a 
familiar instauce being that of the earth nut-or Pindar {A rachts 
hypogea} ; many others could also be mentioned, but this instance 
will be ‘sufficient to call to mind the peculiar properties possessed 
hy some plants to further the reproduction of the species and to 
waintain themselves in the “ battle for life.” 

' ‘The covering of soil serves the purpose of surrounding the seed 
with an equable or slightly varying temperature, provides for the 
abeorption of the uecessary moisture, and preserves them against 


the effects of light, and too rapid evaporation, all of which have: 


firejudicial effects upon germivation ; but is not essentially neoces~ 
sary toallow the process of germination te take pluce, aa can be 
shown by keeping aeeda by other means. in a state in 

provided germination takes place in most instances very freely. 
Au opinion is sometimes entertained that seeds should be deeply 
uried that they may have « good hold of the ground ; but this is 
quite unuecessary, and even injurious, for the root, of its own 
power, plunges itself downwards, and the stem progresses upwards 
from a common gtarting point, which is the seed itself, hence the 
reault’ of burying a seed too deeply is, to cover a portion of the 
lower part of stem of the plant, which we know from experience 
to bé inimical to its future welfare. 

Some objection may be taken to thia, when taking: into account 
the germination. of tke Leguminosae and other plants which raise 
their cotyledons or seed-leaves about the ground, but such will be 
found to. be groundless, when it is considered, that although the 
seed-leaves are raised above the surface, they are so raised from 
the exact spot at which germination took place, and it is at this 
point that the differentiation between stem and root commences. 

| Seeds germinate also very unwillingly aud slowly if buried toa 
deep, for it is. necesenry that a certain communication with the 
xtmosphere should be, provided, if the procesa is to be maintained 
in healtby state, they are known to possess a large proportion of 
carbon, in proportion to their weight, than any other part of a 
plant, while they remain charged toa full-extent with thie element, 
they are not in position to put forth their dorman$ germiuative 
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powera, To rid themselves. of this principal, a supply of oxygen 
ig uecessary to.convert the carbon into carbonic acid, and thus 
enable. the aeed to grow, the necessary amount of oxygen being 
ptincipally obtained from water and the surrounding atmosphere. 

_ There are noticeable instances, especially in the tropics,. of seeds 


taking a very long time to germinate, and these are moatly found. 
to, possess a very bard outer coating, which requires to.be partially 
‘yemoved to procure speady germination. Iua ustural state this 
| in accomplished. by varions agencies, but principally by the action 
. of water, which softens it at 


enables the embryo to attract a 
proportion to itself sufficient for. the purpose of development. It is 
well however, when seeds of this kind are to be raised, to use 
artificial meaus, to allow of this absorption of moisture by the inner 


- portion of the aeed, and this may. usually be accomplished by 
removing a part of the ¢eséa or outer covering with a knife or file. 

During iny experience in Jamaica I had certain pative seeds under 
‘my care, which were sowa in the usual way, but after waiting 


tor some twelve months, they had failed to germinate and I deter- 
mined to try the process of removing a portion of their outer cover- 
ing. I found.on trying to cut it, that it resiated the efforts of a 
strong knife, and [ therefore procured a file and with it removed a 
auitable portion, taking care not to cut deep enough to injure the 
dormant embryo. Though it had laid in moist earth for the many 
previous months without growing, in about fourteen days after the 
operation they had developed into plants. In numerous instances: 
nince, I have followed the same practice and with similar results. 
When seeds are sown thickly the plants are apt to become “drawn.” 
In their search for light, the plants have a tendency to unduly 
develop their stem in a perpendicular direction, instead of becom- 
ing sturdy aud strung, and the same action takes place when 
seeds ara sown iu an unduly shaded position. In such cases they 
ara rendered very auaceptible to the attacks of Microscopic Fungi, 
and are algo very easily injured-when water is applied unless the 
process is conducted with the greatest care. It is always best 
therefore, if the room can be spared, to sow the seed very thialy, 
so na to avert these contingent disadvantages, but in case we are 
restricted ia regard to room, they may be thickly sown if, as soon 
as they are large enough to handle, the plants are ‘pricked off’ 
into other-soil at wiler distances apart. ‘ Pricking off’ consists 10 
carefully raising-tle plants, one by one, by placing a amall stick 
or other instrument beneath the roots, carefully raising them, and 
then dibbling them ito holes at proper distances, shading them 
for a few days until they recover from the check due to the trans- 
lanting. 
: Seedlings should always be ‘ pricked off” at some stage or other, 
and not left to develop themselves in the original seed bed until 
large enough for final potting or transplanting, for if this operation 
ig performed they will become much more sturdy, and more easily 
lifted, than if lef with their roota straggting and intertwining in 


their first position—until required to be placed in their permanent 


quarters, The operation tends to develop a larger quantity of 


fibrous roots thaa would otherwise be the case, and these are the 
‘feedera which aupply nutriment te plants in greater proportion, 


than the single aud larger roots which would be developed if the 

operation was uot performed, In British nurseries, where plants: 
have to be kept in large quantities from year to year, it ia the 

practice to regularly transplaut at certain intervals—dependent 
upon the nature of the plant—all kinds of trees, shrubs, aud her- 

haceous plants, and thie is done, so that the loss of planta conse- 

qiient upon removal may be redneed toa minimum. That it dovs 

retard aud prevent growth is wel} amlerstood, and is au-advantage 

in the cultivation of certain claeses of plants aud fruit trees ; but. 
when planted in their permanent quartere it has, otharwire, no 

prejudicial effect, Cultivators, therefore, need not fear periodic 

transplauting if the- operation is performed with care, aud with 

sufficient frequency, as it will enable them to maintain s. stock | of: 
young plants such ss oranges, etc., until time when the ground 

they are intended to permanently occupy is fully prepared for: 
them. If the syatem of frequent transplanting when in their young- 

er stage of growth, be followed with such planta ss the orange, 

they can be finally planted with greater disregard for aeasous, than 

could possibly be the case, when other systems are followed. 


Althouch it is the general nature of a seed to reproduce the 


epeciesg to which it belongs, it cannot be relied upeu in ordinary 
cases to renew a particular variety, yet there is always a tendency 
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to produce'a plant more like the parent than any other form: of 
the species. For instance the seed of a Nurbber Eleven Mango 
cannot always be-relied to produce a Number Eleven, hrt it will 
produce a mango of shme' kind, The special property of producing: 
a particular variety is confined to Jeaf buda, and'seema to be owing 
to the seed not being specially organised after the exact plan of! 
the branch on which it crew, but merely porsessing the elements” 
of such orgacisation, Heace cultivatera should not rely upon: 
seeds for the production of special varieties, but should have re- 
course to the simple operntions of budding, and grafting, or prepa- 
gation by cuttings if they wish to perpetuate any special variety. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The Philippina Eslanda are wel! known’ aa the home of several 
heantiful species of Phatenopsis' and Cypripediam, of the anperh 
Vanda Sanderiana, and of several other handsome Orchids which 
orpament ont gardens; and also some of those tnarvels of the 


vegetable kingdom—the Rafflesias. Consequently we aliould 


auticipate that an outline of the vegetation of the Islands generally 
would reveal some interesting particulars, Until recentiy very 
littie reliable information on this poittt har been available, beyond 
that contained in Blanco'’s Flora de Filipinas, and in varions 
scattered publications. The late Mr Bentham wrote to the Flora 
of Hong-Kong :—“Looking to the Philippine Islands, it is very 
dificult. to obtain any definite notion of their vegetation. We 
have uo serviceable general Flora of tha Philippines, for Blanco’s 
species require re-identification,” A new edition of Blanco’s work 
laa recentiy been published with a Latin Translation, and 468 
chromo-lithographed plates, both of which materially enhance 
the value of tha work. An seppendix to this’ work contains an 
enumeration of the plants believed to grow in the Islands with ao 
attempt to re-identify Blanco’s plants. The work ia well con- 
ceived, but unfortunately it falls far short of the ideal; for the 
species are identified from book descriptions only, without com- 
parison of apecimens, and the result is that a larga nomber of 
plauts are included which, there is good reason to believe, do not 
grow in the Islands atall, Ina recent number of the Journal of 
the Linnean Society iaa paper by Mr. R. A. Rolfe, of the Kew 
Herbarium, “On the Flora of the Philippine Islands, and its 
probable Derivation,” from which we condense the following :— 
The Philippines form a large group of volcanic islands, situated 
betweert Forniosa and Borneo, and extending over 9° of latitude 
and 14° of longitude; orif the Sutu Archipelago be included 
which now, in common with the reat of the group, belongs to 
Spain, they extend over 16° of longitude, They are for the 
moat part surrounded by deap sea, thongh with several anb- 
merged banks, which indicate former connectiona with neigh- 
bouring islands, Qne of these banks stretches northward 
jn the direction of Formosa, a second from near Manilla hy 
a long chain of islands to the northern point of Borneo; 
a third by way of the Sulu Archipelago from the southern point 
of Mindanao to north-east Borneo: anda fourth from. the 
sonth-eastern pointof Mindanao to the. remarkable island of 
Calebes, The two largeat.islands, Luzon and Mindanao, are.each 
of about the same extent as Ireland, and each containa a number 
of high voleauic peaks, where a few Rhododendrons, Vaociniuma, 
and other tropical mountain plants are found; while the lower 
elevations are clothed with dense forests.of tall vegetation. The 
Fauna has been pretty well worked out, ‘The terrestrial mam- 
matin are very ‘imited—tweaty-one species, but of these nine- 
teuths are peculiar to the islands. Of land hirds two-thirds are 
peculiar to the islands, and of water’ birds one-tenth; a larger 
roportion of peculiar species than is found on any of the Malayan 
isiands. Thies would lead us to infer that-a stady of tha vegeta- 
tion would reveal aome equally interesting. facta. A set of. about 
a thousand plants was brought to Kew by Don Sebastian Vidal, 
canseryator of forests in the islands, and it fell to Mr. Rolfe to 
assiet this gentleman in the elaboration of the plants, the outcome 
of which is the afore-mentioned paper. i , 
After an outline of the various works dealing with Philippine 
plants we find a ceneue of genera and apecies, with.a column show- 
ing the endemic element in the flora. This table shows the 


number: of flowering plauts to he 3.466 apecies, belonging to 1,002 

genera, of which six genera aud 915 species are: pecnhar to the 

islands, ora proportion of over one-fourth endemie, The. number 
of Ferns growing in the island appeara to be 467,. of which ffty- 
_ two are endemic—a-fact which atamps the tlands with a marked: 
‘individuality, ag farng generally have a wider range than most’ 
plants. The orchids are estimated at 460 apecies;.of which: 110 

are eudemic., The smalier unmber of endemic. genera are compared 
| with.some of the neighbouring islands and with the jarnce cumber 
of apecies is pointed out as a remarkable feature, 

The affinities of the flora with neighbouring conntries is next 
pointed out. The general featnres are decidedly Malayan, mauy 
of the genera having a wide range in the Lido-Malayau region, 
while geome have a more limited range, 

On the other hand a very large number of typical Malayan 
genera do not appear to reach the Philippines. ‘Te same thing 
holds good with respect to the Philippine animals, a fact which is 
attributed by Mr. Wallace to axtinetion by submersion, of which 
there is abundant evidence in the presence of raised coral reefs in 

various directions. One of the most striking features in the flora 
is the presence of a few plants of decidedly Australian type, aa 
Osbornia octodonta, a remarkable monotypic genus of Myrtace, 
hitherto only known from Australia, Xnathostemon 'Verdugoni- 
ants, & new species of genus formerly thought to be confined to 
Australia and New Caledonia; Stackhousia muricata, a repre- 
rentative of an order otherwise limited to Australia and New 
Zealand, besides others of less importance. A slight connection 
with New Guinea and with some of the smaller Pacific islands is 
also traced, | 

Next to the Australian the northern element in the flora ‘is, 
perhaps, the most interesting, We find a Lilium, a Pinus, a 

Viburnuin, a Seutellaria, and a Privet; all endemic species, out- 
liers of these typical northern genera which are well represented 
in the opposite Chinese region, Three endemic species of Carex 
are also mentioned, There is a second Pions, P. Merkusii, but 
thia' occurs also in Sumatra, In comparing the plants with those 
of surrounding islands, it is pointed out that a few Philippine 
plants occur also in Borneo, a few others in Qelebes, and others 
in Java, Sumatra and the Moluccas, respectively, though not 
yet known from elsewhere,—a condition of things pointing ‘to 
connections with these islands in the past. Between the different 
islands of the Philippine group themaelvea there seems to be a 
eértain amount of individuality owing to long isolation, for no less 
than six of tho smaller islands are mentioned as having endemic 
species growing upon them. Future research will, no doubt, 
extend the area of some of these supposed endemic plants, but 
while ao many new species keep turning up, it is quite likely that 

some will ultimately prove to be extramely local, as is the case 
elsewhere. A new genus and several new species are described ; 
‘the former, belonging to the Rubiaces, is illustrated with a plate 
and ts named Yillaria, in commemoration of the labours of 
‘Father Fernandez Villar in the production of the third and much 
‘unproved edition of Blanco’s Flora, | 

The one remaining point to be noticed is the probable derivation 

of the existing flora, The couclusious of Mr, Wallace respecting 
‘the Philippines, and which were largely hased on a atady of theie 
fauna, were that they are truly inaular, while the Malay islands are 
really continental in the essential features of their natural history- 
This opinion waa afterwards somewhat modified, for in his Island’ 
Life he aaya:—“It is evident that the Philippines ones formed 
part of the great Malayan extension of Asia, but that they were 
separated considerably earlier than Java, The reason of their 
comparative poverty in geuera and species of the higher animals 
is that they have been subjected to a great amount of submersion 
in recent times, | a 


It.is the former of these two conclusions which Mr, Rolfe con- 
aiders best supported by a study of the flora, for it is suggested 
that submersion. sufficient to have caused such wholesale extinc- 
tion of the animals would probably have destroyed. many of the 
plants which still survive. His contention is, that asthe  Philip- 
pines are almost entirely volcanic, and as nearly all the panera have 
their head-quarters elsewhera, that.the fora bas reached its present 
location by migration. He also attempts to trace the lines. of 
migration, the principal ove, comprising the bulk of the flora, fram 
the Malayan region ; a second from the Austraiian region, through 
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the Moluceas—-a few of the plants extending even to China, and 
a third from the Chinese region, southward ; which latter may 
hive taken place during the cold of the glacial period. The large 
nutnber of endemic species to have become differentiated under 
changed conditions, However this may be, it is certain that some 
interesting facts of distribution are coming to hght, and more yet 
remains to be done. The futura may have something to say on 
this point; indeed we believe that an additional collection of 
Philippine plants haa recently been received at Kew, which, when 
worked up, may yield additional information. 


TEXTURE OF SOILS. 


Every day experience points to the fact that in the matter of 
soils successful cultivation dopendk not alona on the land contain- 
ing the requisite food elements to supply the wants of the plants 
grown thereon, but also to the texture of the soil being snch as to 
favour the production of roots, aud to admit of their penetrating 
freely through it in search of the slaments therein present. It is 
generally found that the progress made by a plant is regulated by 
the greater or leas quantity of roote it possesses, particularly the 
amall feeding fibres with their absorbing extremities, which, where 
the conditious of the soil are favourable, will usually be found 
ramifying in all directions, acting the part of foragera to supply 
the army of slioots and leaves above ground with the water requisite 
to keep up a healthy existence. Nature does not work in vain, and 
few, if any, of her children make greater efforte to adapt them- 
selves to circumstances thau do planta ; and where the texture of 
the soil happens to be too close to admit of the feeding rootlets 
entering in theic wonted fashion, their ramification is corresnond- 
ingly reduced, the result of which is that the progress made by 
the plants to which they belong is so much slower, In ease af 
sone plants, such for instance as are of an enduring oature, requir- 
ing a long period to reach maturity, the slower growth may be 
no disadvantage, possibly the reverse; but with most thinge, 
particularly those that are of an annual duration, like the majority 
of kitchen garden crops, slow impeded growth, such ag instanced, 
is much loss—loss from a twofold point of view, in quality as well 
as in quantity, for it goes without saying that vegetables in any 
way checked or retarded in growth, are never equal to anch as 
have been grown under conditions favourable to their quick and 
free development. Cultivation by which the land is periodically 
stirred to adepth commensurate with that to which the roots of 
the plants to be grown naturally descend, aided by tie drying 
influences of suu and air, and the disintegrating action of frost, 
effect a good desl in the way of pulverising and breaking up close 
ailhesive soila, still, where there is naturally an absence, 
or all but absence, of sand in the soil, the effects of digging and 
trenching, helped by the weather influences, do not effect the 
permauent looseniug of the soil in a way that befits it for the full 
production and extension of ronta, as evenin the short space of 
a few months the naturally adhesive nature of the land is such 
that in garden phraseology it goes together again to an extent 
that seriously impedes root-progress, Additions in the shape of 
manure or vegetable matter dug in bave an influence fora time 
in keaping heavy soils of a clay-like nature more open, but as 
this kiud of matter decays it leaves little impression of a lasting 
character on the close compact mass with which it has been in- 
eorporated. Nothing short of the addition of some matter that 
will mix with the soil, but that will not decompose, will suffice, 
otherwise no more tllaua temporary influence will be effected. 
Sand, tbe material that where naturally present in the soil keeps 
it permaneutly tn a condition suited tothe free action of roots, is 
the commodity that would present itself as the most suitable for 
adding to heavy retentive soila, such as many kitchen gardens are 
cormposed of, and to thease iny remarks moatly apply ; but unfor- 
tunately ia localities where the laud ia of the most stubborn clayey 
nature, there often happens te be a total absence of this material 
within a distance that admits of its being used in quantities suffi- 
crant to fully remedy the evil, and, beyond this, it is generally 
found that where sand ia applied with thia object to land that is 
annually dug, it gradually gets washed low down so as to gat below 
the poiut where most wanted. But there is another aad a lasting 


remedy whereby land of the description mnder notice can be 
brought to a right condition, and which moreover in most cases 
offers the advautage of the material being on the spot in the shape 
of clay, which simply ueeds burning to bring it to a state that will 
correct the evil in a way that nothing else will, as from the time 
it is dug into the land no perceptible disintegration takes place, 
and through the fact of its being lighter than the soil with which 
it is incorporated, it does not descend, In gardens where the 
land is of a heavy clayey nature, the soil ia usually insuffi- 
cient in depth, and here avother advantage presents itself by 
bringing up 8 or 10 inches of that which lies uext below 
that which the spade has hitherto stirred, burning and then 
working it in with that which has previously been at the 
top. The staple is so ranch deepened, and the whole bronght 
to a condition that befita it for the free unchecked extension of 
the roots of the different crops to be grown ow it, with the further 
gain that the temperature of the soil is incrasged by the quicker 
passage of superfluous water from it consequent on its more open 
condition. Clay, or, as itis more generally termed ballast burn- 
ing, is often looked upon as a formidable operation by those who 
reside in localities where little or none of such work is carried 
out, yet it is neither difficult nor expensive, even in places where 
fuel may be dear. Work such as here described may be doue 
at little ifany more cost peracre than the market gardeners 
often spend on a single application of manure, with this differeuce, 
that where the land is too adhesive in nature for the roots of 
plants to actin itas they should, one may go on indedfnitely 
applying manure te it, which under the conditions will never be 
more than half effective from any point of view, whereas the 
ballast remedy will be complete and lasting in its influence, 

It is no exaggeration to say that the cost of the work will in, 
future years ba quite covered by the saving in labour effected 
through the much greater ease with which digging, hoeimg, and 
other operations will be carried out through the freer condition of 
the soil, with the additional advantage that tt will admit of being 
worked in weather that would preclude the possibility of its being 
stirred ifin its original state. The winter season, when the crops 
inthe kitchen gardens are cleared off, affords an opportunity for 
this kind of work being done that does not occur at other times. 
To those who bave not had any experience with thia material it 
may be well to state that the finer condition to which it is reduced 
before being dug in, the more effective it will be. 

Tie nature of theclay has much todo with the state of the 
material after it has undergone the process of burning as to its 
being fine. Coal-ashes, against the use of which mtermixed with 
the soil there is often a prejudice, is fairly effective in its lighten- 
ing influences on heavy land ; but it is only in the neighbourhood 
of large towns that it is obtainable in any cousiderable quantity, 
aud it is not so good as the burnt clay. 


COCA, 


According to a report quoted in the Pharmaceutical Journal, 
Coca (Erythroxylon coca), the leaves of which are used asa 
gtimulant, and also for their anmsthetic effects on mucous mem- 
branea, is produced along the whole length of the Andes, from 
Eucador tothe Argentine Republic, formivg a valuable source of 
Revenue. 

The general mathod of cultivation seems ta be common to Peru 
and Bolivia, The best Coca issaid to ba produced on bill-sides 
which are from 8,000 te 6,000 feet above the sea level, and it is 
grown upon terraces of various widths on the sides of deep narrow 
valleys called “ Yuogas.” The seed is sown duriug August io 
beds, or boxes filled with earth, and by the following June, when 
the plants are 8 or 10 inches high, they are transplanted on the 
terraces about 3 feet apart, in a soil kept free from shade aud 
from any other growths, By November the first or lower leaves 
are of the deep olive green colour, which marks maturity. A 
rich soil ia needed, but fertilisers are not used, and however good 
the soil, it is anid to be rather rapidly exhausted by the plauts, so 
that a snocession of fresh plantingais kept up. Theshrub grows 
to the height of from 2 to 6 feet, but the largest plauts do not 
yield the best leaves, Each bush yields, ae a rule, three crops a 
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year, or in exceptional localities four crops. The firetia eatled the 
March crop, the gathering commencing in January. The second 
is tha St. John crop, beginuing in May, aud-the third ia All Saints, 
collected in October, and then the shrub is completely stripped 
of leaves. Moist seasone produce the most delicate leaves of finest 
quality, and drouglita are very destructive to the crops; but as 
droughts in these mountaina do not extend aver very large dis- 
tricts, the total crop is uot often seriously varied from tlis way. 

The crops are gathered leaf by leaf, chiefly by Indiana women 
aud children, who stoop in front of each bush and collect ouly the 
leaves, which are mature, in their aprons, Minister Gibbs’ autho- 
rity tella him that the women ara careful not to touch the top of 
the bush, for ifthis be touched by man or asimal, “it withers 
and dries up.” Maen visit the women from timed te time and take 
the gathered leaves iu large sacks to an enclosed yard, which 
ia paved with smooth fiat stones or slates, laid with very close 
joints and kept very clean. These pavements are so situated az to 
yet the full force of the sunsline, and the first gathering of leaves 
is not brought to them until they are very bot from the sun’s rays. 
The leaves are then spread thinly over the hot pavements, end 
being loosely raked and turted from time to time, are dry io 
from three to four boure—in favourable weather. Sometimes 
they have to be left overuight, and are then liable te be damaged 
by dow. ‘No gathering 1s done in very cloudy or damp weather, 
and damage only occurs from changes during the day after the 
evllection has begun. 

Wheu dry, the leaves are packed at once by meansof a rude 
wonlen press in square bales of coarse cloth, ofa cesta, or sbout 
25 fbs., each. ‘T'wo of such bales are put together under another 
envelope, generally made from the bark of the Banana tree, and 
such & package of about 50 Tb., is dalled atambor, or drum, and 
measures about 11 x 15 x I7 inches’ When these parcels have 
to be sent across the coast range of mountains for exportation, 
threa are put tegetherina tirpaualm-covered package of 150 ib, 
and two of such packages make a joad for a male, or other pack 
animal, for this trausportation of several hundred miles through 
Mountain passes, : 

Coca is very easily damaged by the combined effects of heat 
and moisture, and is therefore always stored in cool, dry ware- 
houses, avd rarely haudled or transported in damp weather, or 
duriug the rainy season, This rainy season is from January to 
April, and therefore that stored on the west side of the coast range 
is alone available for export during the rainy seayon. When 
exported it is said that it uanally starts im very good condition, 
and wili reach its destination iu the same condition if carried iu 
a cooldry place. The only absolute security for it iu transit is 
therefore to have it soldered up in tin or zine, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF TROPICAL PLANTS. 
I, Topaga. 


‘On fanding at Seirborongh, the chief port of thie will and pictutergue 
islaud, the firat object that méets the view ia s grove of cocoasntt palma” 
opposite the jetty. There is something particularly interesting 1n seeing 
for the firas time a tree that wo hava all heard and read mo much abont as 
this thrice wonderful Cocos nucifera, althongh the result of eugh highly- 
raised expectations is very apt to be a faeling of disappyintmeut. -Respect-. 
fig the most beautiful aud the most useful of all trees npon the face of the 
earth this is net ac, for wheu in good condition, as itis here, theré is no« 
thing in the tropics that wine ones admiration and sympathy so catnpletely 
as this magionl palin. My first walk in the Weat Indies was to this grove 
of the aands, and [ was reminded of the pretty old saying that thie tree— 
a0 néceesary to man that its oves are more numerous thau the days im the 
year—pines when beyond the sound of the Human voice. Hore, right iu the 
midst of dwelliug-houdes, the palma were iu perfection; further ioland, 
where a solitary specimen grew surrounded by brushwood, far from any 
hones, it looked dwindled and- stunted. There isa peculiar gtacd about 
the cogoatns tree which distingtiabea it from all other palma—a rich variety: 
of dalonring, from the brilliaut green of tha apper’ tedves to the amber 
tht on the lewee oties deepeuing to lndian yellow and burnt siehna, with 
the feathery flower brarich and the nota in all stages and sizes of avery 
shade of green and yellow. Standing under those glurious leaves the rust- 
ling they make iu the breeze in exactly like a ehower of rain; and when we 
move a littl way off aud louk at the tree from a distance, the effect of tha 
ever-changing lighta gud shaddwa on tlie danciug leafleta, which are never 
atill for a moment, is moss fascinating, - 

Lam told that can easily procure a growing coco-not tu 4 amall tub, 
end that it will soon make a fine plant. Iff wera going Lome at ones it: 
might be tuteresting to take ove with me, or if I were staying loug in one 
place a baby palm might be a pleasant companion, but gomg about frow one 
intaid to another it would be rather in the way. | : 

Besides; thie superb Cocos nucifera ever really thrives away from the sea, 
and dosa not appear to advantage in our green aoneaa, for the peculiar yel- 
low tinge with constitutes one of its beauties asa full-grown tree, gives 
ita sickly look as a smal! plaut sirrounded by the fresh grean of our 
other atove palms. I wish you could see'tha magnificent leaf, 18 ft. loug, 
Which moy kind hostead has bad out for me, 

Theu thera is the Gro-gra, Acrocomia sclerocarpa, the Cabhage palm 
(Orecdoxa oleracea), and the Funeral Palm, a species said to be peculiar to 
the Tobago hills. It growaon the steepest acclivitica, aud has very long 
etraight leaves, growing ina dense plume, very tail in proportion to the 
atem, The gru-gro bas a thiek tronk marked with yings of long black 
apings, and very light, leathery, drooping leaves, siso covered with thorne 
ao slurp that, though cattle nivble the fips of the leaffera of the youug 
Plants, they baveto ieava off au inch from the end. 4 progr leaf nibdierd 
up fo the level of the thorny preseuts a very sugnlar appaarance, This 
palo would besa fevouriia im out gréenhoues, for it is Frat aa ornamental 
ina young state as when it baa developed a stem, nxt it is rare in cultiva- 
tion. I have ocoasionally seen it in the collection of our leading nursery~ 
ine, bus never ht private greenhonses. se 

The aame obseryation applica to the Cabhege. Peim, which deserves to 
be far more axtemively grown with ue than it is. On etamining the leares 
ofa young plant thrae fet high, I fd that the lenfiets which. besides being 
of great length, are very broad and with « curve at the tips, are set on in 
zeparata groupa of four or five at different angles, aa it wore,ao that they 
acem to go all sorta of ways ab once. 
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This peculiarity gives the whole feaf, ata little distance, the appearance 
of a curled ostrich feather. In riding over the intaud hilla I noticed a 
climbing Desmoneus palin and clumps of slender thorny bactris, but these 
are oaly mot with here and there. 

Setting aside the palme, it is surprising to notice how much these trees 
here resemble our trees at home. From my window as I write, I oan dis- 
tinguish what looke very like an ash; further off there is somethiug iike a 
beech, and surely that mnat be a Spanish chestnut iu the diatance—no it je 
armango, whila the bush that might be a hawthorn is something the uame 
of whieh I cannot find anyone to tell me. 

If you sak the name of s tree you will be told that it is a “ wild tres.” 
Now, considering that everything here ia wild, that ia tiot much distinction. 
Tropical trees are not nearly eo differeut from those of the temperate zone 
as I expected, and oceordingly the landscape bas wot the strange, unfami- 
liar took that one associates with the vegetation of the tropica., 

One may ride for many miles here without seeing a man, a horas, or an 
animal, and the scenery is oot uulike that of the mountainous parts of Wales, 
Then suddenty aclump of palms ora patch of bauanas remiuda ua that we 
ara further from home. 

“It ia plearant to find that the bananas in our warm greenhouses in Eng- 
laud are really more ornameutal than what oue seas here, becaus: these 
leaves are alwars a goud deal alit and torn by the wind. Even in the shel- 
tered valleys [otice it ia just tha same. I have not eeen snywhere here 
such grand banans leaves as we sea inthe warm greenhouse of the Botanic 
Gardeus iu the Regent'a Park, over six feet long, aud qnite unbroken. it is 
refreshing to find that there is at least one tropical plaut we can grow 
more satiefactorily at home. Rain is much wanted here, and Tobago ia 
“a dry and thirsty iand where no water is,” 

Everything bioka parched and witbered, and I am told that juat now i 
geo the couvtry a$ great disadvantage. Flowers are scarce, and many of tha 
trees are quite leafless. it appeara that the dry season here something cor- 
reaponda With our Winter, for there iaa decidaily bare look about the laud- 
seapé, theugh the pretty little della and river hollows are still freeh and 
gceen. Indigo grows wild on the roadsides, It ia an insignificant plant, 
but cau be easily distinguished by its black sickle-ehaped leaves, The only 
wild flowers that struck me during my mountain rides were sleudor,light red 
amaryllis ; the Tecoma apactabilia, a bush covered with gamboge trumpet- 
shaped bloasoms, aud a clear yellow convelvuius. The asede of this I bave 
bean able to obtain. [ hope alao to get seeds of the Angeline, one of the 
prevailing trees, which I think might prove an acqnipitton, as the leaf is 
particularly ornamental, resembling that of the Wisteria sinevais, but 
thicker and more green and glossy, It is very hardy, aud ie not affected 
by drought, for wlesever [ notica a patch of emerald green in the distance 
it 1a eure to prove to be Andira inermis. These shiuy ashhke leaves would 
mix very prottily with out Howera for the drawing roow, and for the auke of 
the folixge alone the plant would be worth having. The blossom is said to 
be pretty, bat I have not avon it. F abould think the #lower fence (Poinct wa 
pulcherriina) would do Well with us, because it ia said to bivom ju quite a 
young state. [tigathorny acacia, with loose spikes of tomato-colonred 
blossoms, edged with bright oranga—some are of a clear yellow—qith four 
slender petals and long stamens. It grows everywhere hera and baa rather 
a weedy look, but would undoubtediy improve under cultivation. The planti- 
ful biack pois are easily shelled, aud I have collected some sead ta send 
Home.—G. Laraap. 


POISONS DESTRUCTIVE TO INSECTS. 


Que of the oldest insect destroyera is * Fiyatone and Traacle,”” What is 
that? Fiyetone is Cobalt, a metal of rarity produced chiefly in the mining 
of arfenic and mauganese and used in makiug blue pigment. Tue raw 
product is of a brownish color,and when mized with awestened water and 
placed in & vesael for fies todriuk, destroys them by wholesalso, Whan s 
sponge ia wet with the same mixture or Fi yatone and beef tea it will catch 
ante: the fluid is death to fowls and ama!l avimals, too, 

« Devil's Sugar,” or Sugar of Lead mixed in Water, waa taed aan wash for 
lice on planta, aud was iong beld as the sovereign remedy for bedbugs 
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Metallic Mercury mixed with white of agge and apptied with 5 feather iu 
cracks aud oravices was a famous remedy, but that ia auperesded in latter 
days by the eoluble products of the Jatter metal, Corrosive Sublimate, mixed 
with alcohol or water and sal ammoniac. 

Chromic Acid, which in strong solution will disaclve a mouse, is as 8 
destroyer of organic life, animal or vegetable, very potent. " 

Coal tar aud ifs products, Creosote, or Carbolic Acid of various atrengths, 
overpowers all other ordinary smells and eradicates them by prevention of 
putrefaction. Cosi of and oil of wood tar destroys both animal and vege— 
tabie life. 

Red Bichromate of Potash and Paria Green, two corrosive poisons des- 
troying the membrane of all fiesh, inflicting upon man irritating sores, 
acting with deadly effect upon small animal and ingect life, and alike ecorch- 
lug to vegetation, are more or less soluble in water, the first to the greater 
degrea, Puris Green is abont one-fifth Areenious Acid, the rest Blue Vit- 
riol and Pear! ash with a little Acetic Acid thrown iu is to make it bright. 
Red Chromate of Potash ie a combination of Chrome, lron, Potash aud 
Sulphuric Acid. 

Sulphur, by ite odor or mechanical contact, proves certain death to aonie 
insects, Iu a conservatory sulphur smoke acta with similar effect ppon 
parasites, aa it dows upon beea tn a hive, - | : 

Borax 16 distastefal and annoying to ants and roaches, but of litcle avail 
in the garden. Salt to alimy woruws or snails ia @ ¢erriule dressing. Salipetra 
water will tonke plants grow aud Kill grubs. : : 

Nicotine, the death dealing principle in Tobacco, will kill an elephant or 
Acat, say nothing of aA wormor flying midget whosa subatauce ia but tha 
fraction of uw penny-weight. Tobacoo-tea obtained by steeping stema in 
tepid water fora day aud then straining the liquor concentrated by slow. 
evaporation, ia effect.vely destructive of hosta of minute winged and creep- 
ing things, Snuifis not certain. | 

“Iusect Powder?’ Pyrethrum roseum aud P. carneun, grows away up amoug 
the mountaing of Armenia jut below where Noah's ark ia seid to have rested. 
This ia the “ Persian Powder.” Another variety is the * Dalmatian,” oc 
Pyrethrum oineraria@foliunm, Which came from Enatern Europe. Each when 


fresh or woil kopt frow aie will kill paraaites on man or beast, or in cloth- 


ing: made into tincture it iso great aid in window gardening. The new 
California powder is equally effective, These powders first stifle and then 
kill the insects, Burned oo « tin plate or ahovel they wiil kill mosquitoes. 

Beliebore when freah ie far more powerfal thau when two years ahi; 
when three and four years old it is like old Sage for sausage-meat—of email 
acount, 

Stavesacre need tea ia death dealing to Jice on planta, vines and cattle, but 
the decoction is alao certain death if it is drank. 

Cayeune Pepper or Capsicum is very hard on Caterpillars and other soft 
insects, but this iike other vegetabie powders is worth most when fresh atd 
Oily; for all vegetable insecticides appear tu lose their affectivenoss by age. 

Grobs that work under ground ere the most difficult to destroy, for 
Mother Earth ia an absorbeut of all uoxious aubetances, nevertheless, the 
day of doom ia coming Bisulphide of Carbou,—a volatile, odorous liquid 
Which will cause a headache to ba remembered,—either alone or mixed with 
@ Potuah base, wili kiil grube aud out-worms and tha phylloxers ag well. 

From the above it will be asen that remedies are abundant, and fortu- 
nately scarcely any which act with destructiveness upon the lower forms of 
auimal life will prove eqnally soto vegetation, True ag it ie that we may 
kill nine worma and the teuth takes the plaut, yet with care and judg- 
ment that comes with experience, nearly ali the produota of the greenbonae, 
the garden, or the farm can be saved from their insect evemies. For whon 
man waa aout to till the soil, power and dominion over ali wag given him, 
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CHARLES M. HOVEY, 


The American Gardeners’ Monthly for the current month contains an 
adimirible portrait of thie distinguished horticulturist and en Appreciutive 
udtice of hia life and labours, frow which wa take the following extracts :— 
Horticulture on tha American continent js probably more indebted to the 
veteran Charles AM. Hovey, of Bostun, thus to avy living man, In the 
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eatiier part of the century, J.C, London was editing. hia Gardenera’ Magazine 
in London—s task wl toh dist wouders toward raiging up an intetligeut class 
of gurdenera in the Old ‘Warld, auch as never befere bad bongured the pro- 
feasion, “Mr. Dovey determined to lb aa sauch’-for “Amarica, and,-in’ 1936, 
the American Gardeners’ Magazine ade ‘ita appéarause under his mBlAge- 
mont, the styie aa well oa -the vame being an exact-counterpart of Mr, 
Loudon’s veoture, He was fortauuate in drawing sround hit au adtirabla 
jitie of oprraapomlents, who went into the auppare of the magazine with geal 
and jatelligenca remarkable for the time. Wath the third volume came a 
ebange in its title, chiefly because other short-lived pubhcations were being: 
isaued under similar names, -[t thou ‘becaine, ty 1837, Hovey's Magazine of 
Horticulture, maintained ite influeutigl exiatence for thirty-four yexrs, when 
it was bougit by a Boatou -iberary perilioation, * Gd and New,” which 
however, died a few years aftér, 

He i i Ove of the oldest living members of the Massachusetta’ Horticultural 
Society. When he commenced this work in 1835, the society had 5u0 wew- 
bers, ouly five of whom are left now to wear him compiny, Long before 
thie be was a devoted flower-lover, buving atone time as mauy aa sixry 
warigiiea of Chrysanthemums, smoug other collections of plant. The 
culture of fruit tn pota wae a great source of garden pleasure in the last 
geveration. In-this he led off, baviug, ia 1933, exhibed Grapes eigiteen 
yavuths aid frvin the cutting, with sighteen bugles on thecene, We Gud 
hum. with a iat of thirty Strawberries as early ag 1630, and itis only 
weoesdary tu refer to the oli favuurite, Hovey's Seediivg, to show how 
ardently he wout into the improvement of thie berry. Faw," if any variety, 
held the crown ao'loug. For thirty consecutive years the reourds of the 
Maspachueotta’ Horticuitural Society shuw that it gained the first prenjiaa 
Sica the effort of many other kinds to take this bigh boueur froww st. 

. &8 am author wa.tind: bnu,ia 1630, @ -cautrivacr to: the Mew fngtand 
Farmer. ln 1848 he commouced his maguifivent work, the Frais of América: 
Ya thead two ‘vulumnéa 108 of our Lest versties were superbly panded. 
Siuce the disquulduuance of bis magazine bie pau baw beog will aotive iu. 
the cause, and contrivutiuos from him are frequeut, both in Enghah and 
Awerivan wugaziues, Hie grounds were only an acre till 1840, when he 
scoured bia present large aca. In five pears “after he had collected 1,000 


varieties of Peara, 400 of Apples, fifty of Plums, vealdes nuwbers of othera,. 
aa early aa 1854 we 


inany of ‘which we find iilustrated 1 in hie mayaszine, 
find him exhibiting a65 varieties of Poars, which was thuught wonderful 
st that time, Iu order to teat all as they camé out, they woud be grafted 


ou -de¢abDrished tree: 0 Ghaliu uety cided several kitlue ate frou. one tree. 


Much of Mr. Huvey’s success aa au aditor waa no doubt, dus to ths love 
of labour which he united with his iutelligeute, His frat greeuhouse was 
wholly the work vf bis own hands. 
| Nuwbera of the beat new planta: and fruits were first introduced to the 
puolic fram hia nurseries and aed ‘house in Boston; an muny new seedlings 
of great worit, eapecially among Lilies aud Camellias, origiusted with bin, 
and'to this dey are articles of export to the Oid World. He had at one time 
2c0 varieties of Cameilias. Some of his Seedlings have had . . ¥uigable pre- 
Iniums; sud one of the writer's pleasurea waa a glance at “the bowseful of 
treasures in the shape of- medals and prenwum jeworials, with: which Lorti- 


cultural eocieties had rewarded hiv aweful worka, A large nurover of beau-’ 


tiv verteripa of trees ani eurubs owe their origin to bin, oma of wish, 
Thoja Hoveyi, ia well known to ali piantera of shotoe evergreens. The 
famuns Massachusetia’ Hortieulttiral society has honoured bim with’ the 
Presidency; and it ts 20 staall tribute te bis energy and popularity in the city 
ef Boston, thut during hie term of offiee tha mewdersiip grew from 500 to 
1,000, and $30,000 were receired in dunatious, The published history of the 
suciety stutes, that to Mr. Hovey’s perseverance aud determination chiefly 
the beautiful horticultural ball bas becowe au establiahed fact. — 

Nos ouly by hie writings and by hig exupply hes Mr. Hovey bean a bene. : 
factor to American horticulture, but ha has ever been a welcome wember 
of conventions and public bodies where informetion bad tu be distnbuted, 
and where bis suruest manner aod fluent utterances al waya obtained for hin 
warked atteuriou. 

During the past six or eight years he bas suffered “by the losa of ate 
three daugitera, daughter in-law mod four grandchitdrn; but tbe love of 
fruit aud flower culture atill sffordea him cousolativn. That he may Lave 
health aud strength tq enjoy them. for domtie “years lenver with ua ia the 
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fervent wie of.every lover of American gardening. | Alp, Hovey Was! born 
iu the.old town of sca aired 26th, TBO. ee 1 ieee cc. 
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TUBEROUS BEGONEAS F BOM SEED. 


- All who desire to qitain gyod-steong vigorous plants of these nueenely. 
popular plants for flowering thia season, should loge no- time: ig -obtaiging 
the needful supply of seeds and sow at once, Fur preferable is it to make 
an early sowing in moderate bottém tieat, aay from 55° to 60°, in the monrh 
of January, aud silow the young plauts to come on steadily and strong, 
than to jeave it a month or six weeks later when, fram an extra amount of 
bottom.or top heat,.as the cage. mayba, needful te promote a quick growth, 
so that the planta may be of the required size. It. not unfrequentiy-bappens 
that they become drawn and waak, & point which shook always he avoied, 
Let it be borne in mind:by al} who-bave little experience with the ‘Tuberous 
Begouia, either in raising .it from sead .or growing -it from tubers two or 
three yeara old, that they are essantialy. greenhonss aubjectea, and shonid : 
uot at any tine in their cuitivation. be. subjected. -to a tamperavare mteh 
exceeding that at which greenhouses aye asuaily kept, which, on the average: 
should range from 45° to 60° at thie time of year; but which, a6 the seasou. 
advances aud warm weather qusiles, the temperature of the house will lie 
proportionately increased, : 
For the present we will confine our ‘remarka ‘to the seed and ecedtings, 
which, with alittle care and attention,’ are. easily, managed and grown to. 
perfection ; one of the most importaut points in conmnectiqn with. sowing the 
seed is that of uaving the avil’ of ‘a proper atate, by which | mean that it 
shuuld neither bejucliped to bs adbesivh, in-which muta, when it Is placed. 


 juto a warm Louse, it 18 Bure; te coutraat athl shtak froin the side of. the. pos,’ 


aud you thereby lose valushle seed; wor, pu phe otverbatd should if beso.diry. 
that water will-flass pu ke surface rather than penetrate it, 20 that to have’ 
it in good condition ¢he agil ahould. be under, cover awey from anow aud 
rain, To ingure its being in 5 fit. shate it will. ba wal) te suz.it om thé: pote 


" ting bench some three or four days previous ¢o its being required for use ; 


it should consist of eqnal parts of hall-decomposed leaf adil ‘and ‘light sandy 
loam, makmg’the whole very sandy, atarp silver baud .ia the beat to keep 
the soil weil open, though it is not likely to beco we watertight if compdsed 
in the way described, Mix the whole together and pass through « baif-inch 
sieve, and allow1t to remain for ‘two or three dayaon the pottiug bench. 
The draining of the pots is algo a wiatter for'consideratiun, each pot ‘should 


_ be thoroughly well drained, with aome: rough fbrous material pieced, ypon 


them to keep the irainage slear and open, then Gli iu with soil tq within. 
half an inch of the ria of the pot, using a littia finer sifted soil om the. 
surface, press all moderately Grin .to make the surface evep ; finally, sprinkle 
a little silver sand over the pots and ail will be ready for the saad. 
To prevent overcrowding and couseguent dauwping of the young | planta,. 
the ased shauld be sown thinly, and ag the seeds are particularly minute, sha 


- white sand on the surface will prove beyond doubt where tho seeds are 


failing. Waoeo the whole of the seed is tius diapused of, plunge the pots 
three-fourtha thair depth in a boktom heat of 66° or 60°, and if frame or 


bandlight be at hand, this may be placed over them, and. if darkened 


with a sheet of newspaper they will nead oo water during the frst few days. 
Let the reader uote- that J have said nothing abvut covering the seed 
with svil, this I always rigidly, avoid in the earliest batch, for eaperieuca has 
shown that wany batchea of choice seeda—not Begonias alone—have been 
lost throngh coveriug too deeply, Leave the seede uuouvered then, for with 
the frame being cloae and darkened,aud the atmosphere natgrally heavy aud 


damp at this season, they wili be benefited rather thay otherwine. 


Hy the end of ihe first week water may be given, but ag this canuct be 
ruled by the pen, it must of necessity reat toa great extent with the opera-- 
tor, who Will jdo well, also, to basé his action upon the circumstances 
surrounding bie own apecial gage. “A very fie fose watering-can should be 


used, aud iv giving Water care should be exercised that.it dose not overflow 


the sides of the seed-pots, aud thereby stidanger the seeds, if all be weil, 
the seeds will germinate in from fourteen to twenty-one daya, and by the 
aud of the mouth i will readily be a¢en, This is, perhaps, the most trying 
time of ail, for with the slightest excesa of uivisturé uiuimbere of the eeedliugs 
will disappear; even in oue uight, aud four thia reason is it that I strougly 
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urge thio gowings, incessaut care with the wetering-pot, and, lastly, never 
tojplace the lighte ou till the frame is comparatively frea of woistare. The 
soil being in the righ¢é condition at the atart, aud the pots plunged in 4 
comparatively gentle heat, together with being kept closa and shaded, will 
all assist in keaping the water-pot at bay ; and after they have reached their 
pocond leaf, and are receiving more light and sir, « great percontage of that 
dauget is passed, which was eo dreaded while yet they wera chickens.—//. 
Gardening World. | 7 


“ FRUGES CONSOUMERE NATI,” 


fA Vegetarian Restaurant has been opened in the Strand opposite the 
Royal Courta of Juatice.] . 

1 have always loved a vegetable dioner, I delight 

In the Crécy goup or Condé on the menu of the night ; 

The Potato needa no praises, there ie rapture too | ween, 

Qu tha face of every gourmet at the mention of the Bean ; 

Aod, likewise Sie Hanry Thompson, I can feel my heart aglow 

At the thought of all the merite of the pleasant Hericot. 


I am very fond of Cabbage, and the tender Spach begs, 
Though it ian’t quite en rigs, to be served up with poached eggs ; 
Then the Cauliflower is charming, and the Oelery when viewed 
Fresh and criap from out the garden, or artisticully stewed. 
While surely ou one esculent we're all nuanimoua, 

Is there aught that’s more eutrancing than thy taste—Asparagua ! 


Al} must love the lively Lettuce ; we have reason too to bless 
Crocifere for sanding us the piquaut Watercress ; 

Upou ang list of salads lot the true Tomato etaud, 

With the Endive and the Beetrost as supporters of each band ; 
There the Cucumber awaits us, and we fain would keep alive 
Both the Tarragon and Chervil aod ineluuatiug Chive. 


There ia poetry in Mushrooms, and the Lentil too can please, 

And « thrill gose through my midriff at the thought of early Peas ; 
Tam grateful to the Turnip aud the Peranip looking pale ; 

There's the Sulsify aeduotive aud the delicate Seakale; 

But the bard ahrinks back from one task, for no mortal ever can 
Do fall justice to the comfort that the Onion ia to man ; 


Thou we'll hasten te the Griffin, for a little way beyond 

Are the Vegetarian dining-roome of Messrs. Spiers and Pond ; 

And the Doctors too are with us, men of note in London town, 
Riadon Bennet, Milner Fothergi!l, and also Crichton-Browne : 

‘Thay have told og very plaiuly that of health wo ahonld be wiunera, 
If we ate leas ment, indulging ia more vegetable dinners. 


—' Punch,” November 20. 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It is a well known faot that many kinds of Vegatables ara cultivated in 
America to a much higher degree of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, and foremost amongst these must be placed Cabbages and 
Tomatoes. 


We have just received « trial] shipment of tha following splendid 
varieties of the above from the celebrated seed grower Mr. J. J. Hi. 
Gregory, Murblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early orders sra 


solicited as the supply is limited. The descriptions given are those of the 
raiser, | 


CABBAGES. 


Tho Stone-mason Cabbage —This cabbage is distinguished for its 
reliability for heading, the size, hardiness and quality of the heads. Un- 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a market 
able head; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds 
depending on the soil and cultivation,—Priee per pkt, As. 0-8; per oz 
Ka, 1-8. a , 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage.-—This is, without doubt, the 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the result of ex- 
treme high culture. I have had heads, when stripped of all waste leaves, 
that could not be got into a two bushel basket, having » diameter two 
inches greater! In a former circular I quoted from peraone residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and nleo in the Canadas, Kast and West, 
expressing their great satisfaction with the Stone-Mason and the Marble- 
head Mammoth Cabbages, in their great reliability for heading, the size, 
sweetness and tenderness of the heade. ‘They had succeeded in growing 
the Mammoth to the weightof thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
instances upwarda of ninety pounds. 


in a competition held last season in America, the first price Cabbage of 
this variety weighed ninety-two pounds,—Priee per pkt. As. 0-8; per oz, 
Ra, 1-8. : _ = % “ee 


The Warren Cabbage.—A variety of recent introduction ; it makes 
a head deep, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. 1n reliability for heading no Cabbage surpasses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heada average 10 to 12 inches in diameter, 


in the competition above referred to, the jirat price specimen of this 
varrely weighed seventy-five pounds.— Price per pkt. As. 8 ; par oz. Ra. 1-8 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato, “The Favorite,”—This variety possesses several advantages 
over any other, it is smoother than the “ Paragon,” and nerer hollow 
late in the season, Does not crack after ripening like the ** Acme,” is of 
a darker red than tha “ Perfection,” and is larger than either ; it has very 
faw seeds, is ripe all through at once, and is very productive.— Price per 
packet As. 8 ; per oz, Ra. 2. 


Tomato, “ Canada Victor."—A symmetrical and handsome vanaty, 
in tipening it has no green left round the stem (a great fault with many 
kinds otherwise good.} Itis heavy, full masted and rich, between round 
and oval in shapa, and red in colour; it will be found to exoe! most varie- 
tiea in thatmost desirable characteristic,—in earliness in ripening the 
great bulk of the crop.— Price per packet As. 8 ; per ox. Ra. 2. 


Yellow Victor —A besntifal medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almoat perfection in shape, a great improvement on “ Greengage 
and other yellow varietiesa—Price per packet As. 8; per oz, Ra, 2. 

Tomato, New Red atte new very large, round, solid 
variety, of brilliant colour and fine quality ; one of the largest taricties in 
oultivation._Price per packet Ag. 8; per oz. Ra. 2, 


A collection of 1 packet each of the above seven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 oz, of each for Rs. 10. 
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THE MIGRATION OF VEGETABLE LIFE. ~ 


We have often spoken of acclimatization as practised 
directly and intentionally with the object of enriching 
a country with the various species that itis desirable to 
see naturalized there. But side by side with this volun- 
tary interference of man there are constantly at work as 
means of propagation, all the natural agents of transport 
such as air, water and animals, Man himself enters into 
the same category, becaus2 indirectly, and without giving 
a thought of it, he is taking part in the same results. . 

As M. Marion remarks in his book “ The Wonders 
of Vegetation :”—“Air certainly playa the most impor- 
tant part in the dissemination ae plants ; a vast number of 
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light seeds seem to have been furnished with tufts 
or membranous wings, only for the purpose of render- 
ing them more likely to be carried away by its move- 
ments, To this end the light fruit of many plants is 
crowned with a tuft of expanded fibrils forming an actual 
parachute which rises at the slightest puff of wind. Thus, 
separated from the mother plant, the seeds can make ver 

long journeys by the aid of its aerial boat. The mildest 
breeze springiug up in a valley suffices to plant it on the 
height of the mountains, while, if a tempest should arise, 
the fragile parachute commits itself to the storm, crosses 
the sea and effects its descent on some unknown shore.” 
A very curious instance of such transportation to great 
distances by atmospheric currents has been quoted by 
M. Auguste St. Hilaire in his “Flore Francaise.” Towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century a bird's skin was 
sent over from Canada to England wrapped up in the 
leaves of some “composite” plants which were thrown aside 
when the packing case was opened. The seeds of this 
plant, which are surmounted by plummets, were scattered 
round about by the wind, and step by step they spread, 
notonlyin England, but also in France after crossing 
the Straits of Dover. In 1800 the Abbé Delarbre wrote 
that he had never found but one specimen in all Au- 
vergne ; 1n 1805 Messrs. Saint Hilaire and De Salvert met 
with it all over the Limagne ; and at the present moment, 
according to M. Schnetzler of Lausanne, this Hrigeron 
canadense, the plant in question, flourishes in France, 
Switzerland, and the whole of Europe. IJ 18 an ‘ill 
weed” that grows apace on slopes of railways and on 
uncultivated sandy soils. Jn an analogous manner our 
prickly cardoon, carried, one knows not how, into South 
America, invaded the immense Pam of La Plata. 
M. Marion, from whom we borrow the facts, adds that the 
interchange of noxious herbs between thé old and new 
worlds does not stop here. If the European Conch 
Grass and Nettles infest the gardens of the United States, 
La Plata in revenge sent Burdocks and Amaranths that are 
the plague of the vineyards of the south of Europe. 
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While the seeds of Thistles, Salsafy, Cornflower, Eupato- 
rium, and Valerians become the sport of winds, thanks 
to the tufts by which they are surrounded, the fruita of 
the Pine, Fir, Elm, Maple, and many other trees are 
provided with one or two wings that carry them far and 
wide, 

Running waters supplement the wind in this disper- 
sion of seeds. Sometimes seeds only, sometimes fruits 
are thus transported. ‘The fruits of Fennel are exactly 
like immature boats ; those carried by the sea, reach the 
coust of Maderia in such enormous quantities that one of 
the bays of the island has been named Funchal or Fennel 
Bay. Hazel Nuts again and Walnuts have a shape sugges- 
tive ofa barrel ; they float very readily, and travellers 
have seen huge quantities of them that have been carried 
over by currents to Canada and to the United States. 
For a Jong time the source of those Cocoa-nuts that are 
drifted about by the Indian Ocean and finally stranded 
onthe Coast of Malabar remained a mystery. These 
yivantic fruits, some of them more than half a yard in 
diameter, and weighing from 40 to 60 lbs., are not the pro- 
duce of any neighbouring country, and they are generally 
termed “Sea-cocos,’ supposing that they were supplied 
by some unknown marine plant. It has since been 
discovered that they are the produce of the Lodoicea, 
a magnificent Palm, growing on the Seychelles Islands, 
which lie on the eastern coast of Africa, more than 
400 leagues from the nearest potnt of Indian territory. 
N. Schnetzler mentions that the currents of the Pacific 
Ocean carry out Coco-nuts and other fruits from 
the American continent to enormous distances in a similar 
manner. These find a resting-placa on the coral 
ridges which are raised up from the bottom of the 
sea by the ceaseless labour of yolyps; here they 
germinate and soon cover witl: brilliant verdure that 
which, was but yesterday a rock almost invisible to navi- 
gatora. Hooker recognised at the Gallapagos Islands 
more than 140 species of plants that belong to the Esth- 
musof Panama, In this way the enormous pods of 4 
climbing Mimosa, carried across the Atlantic by the 
warm blue waters of the Gulf Stream, are driven on to 
the Norwegian coast, where, of course, the seeds they con- 
tain failto germinate, owing to the insufficient temperature 
they encounter in the country of their exile. Floods, 
torrents, and rivers, too, bring down in their course seeds 
and fruits, sometimes whole plants. M. Schnetzler points 
out how mountain plants in Switzerland come down stage 
by stage from their native heights, till at last several beau- 
tiful apecies of Sassafras and Ranunculus have established 
themselves at the foot of the Alps. 

At the end of the last century the banks of the, river 
Savre, near its confluence with the Loire, were remark- 
able for the large quantities of Lindernia—a Scrophulari- 
aceous plant—that grew uponthem. Only four or five 
years aga the botanisis of Nantes discovered to their sur- 
prise that this plant had been completely driven from its 
domicile by an invasion of the Ilysanth, a species of the 
same Natural Order, but of American origin. In 1869, 
M. Ledantec found the muddy banks of the Mayenne, 
above Angers, covered with an enormous quantity 
of Tlysanth, in the midstofwhich a few scraggy choked. 
up plants of Lindernia appeared as the last representa- 
tives of the native population, driven out by their exo- 
tic relatives, whose presence has since been noticed on 
the banks of the Loire itself. 
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According toan observation by M. Boreau, published 
in the “Memoires de la Bocidté Acad&mique de Maine-et 
Loire,” the rapid distribution of certain foreign plants 
through the medium of water is an established and in- 
contestable fact. The Panicum Digitaria, an American. 
Grass, first observed near Bordeaux in 1824, has spread 
widely in the neighbouring departments, and has got as 
far south as Toulouse, Another Grass from southern 
climes, the Stenotaphrum ameri¢anum, is spreading its 
powerful roots in the sands at the mouth of the Adour. 
The Elodea (Anacharis) canadensis has invaded the 
lakes and rivers of England, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, 
and Germany. In Belgium and elsewhere drains have 
been rendered useless, and canals have been completely 
obstructed by these plants; and in many large sheets of 
water it suffers no vegetable life but its own to exist, 
Since 1871 this formidable stranger has gained several 
points in France; it has been found on the outskirts of 
Brest ; M. Lamy came across it in a pond in the Haute- 
Vienne district ; and it swarms inthe waters of the Paris 
parks. Another plant of the same family, the Stratiotes 
aloides, introduced in 1838 in the neighbourhood of Mana, 
has followed the course of the river Sarthe; it abounds 
in the lakes near Morannes and ChAteauneuf, and infests 
St. Nicholas Pond at Angers. Geologists have drawn 
attention to a mode of transport which is of much import- 
ance in northern latitudes—viz., that effected by floating 
ice. Arctic explorers have often met with icebergs loaded. 
with an enormous mass of débris, such as is often found 
on the glaciers of the Alps. Such an iceberg running 
aground on a distant shore deposits there the seeds 
which it carried, and these take root.in their new home. 
It is the action of floating ica, again, that explains the 
presence of the rocks called erratic, which are scattered 
in such numbers about the soil in Northern Europe, At 
a time long anterior to the appearance of man on our 
planet, when a vast ocean, stretching from the Baltic to 
the Polar Sea, separated the island formed by the moun- 
tains of Norway from the rest of Europe, huge blocks of 
ice carried away granite rocks from these mountains to 
the coasts of Spitzbergen, Great Britain, and Friesland ; 
these are found in the plains of Prussia, Poland, and 
Russia, as faras the sides of the Carpathian and Ural 
Mountains. Botanists have discovered that many of 
these Scandinavian rocks, thus left there by the sea, are 
still covered with JLichens, Moss, and other plants 
belonging to the Norwecian series. Geologista have 
given the name of glacial epoch to the time when the 
action of ice was so actively at work. Under the influ- 
ence of certain meteorological conditions, glaciers descend- 
ed from the heights of the mountains. Alpine plants 
growing in their neighbourhood, fellowed them in their 
course, and when the ice had disappeared, such fety of them 
as were sufficiently hardy to adapt themselves to their new 
climate became perpetuated among us. In this way, says 
M. Schnetzler, we may rezard a8 survivors of the glacial 
epoch those colonies of Sassafras, Primrose, ‘'oad-fiax, 
Soldanelke, and Rhododendrons that are spread abroad 
over the Swiss tableland and the plains of Northern Ger- 
many. Animals are not less active contributars to vege- 
table propagation. Sometimes a yellow-hammer or sa 
thrush lets falfthe Cherry he carries in his beak; some- 
times a misselthrush that has picked the fruit of the Mis- 
tletoe carries it off to a tree, where a aticky berry adheres to 
a branch, and so allows its embryo to develop. Again, the 
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coloured berries of the Sorb, the Elder, Ivy, and Juniper 
tempt the appetite of thrushes and redwings, which carry 
of their booty and leave it more or less deprived of its 
pulpy envelope, on the walls of old buildings. This is 
why we 80 commonly see ruins crowned with clumps of 
Elder, Ivy, and Juniper. Crows, jays, and magpies, 
again, bury fruit and seeds in the ground, and squirrels, 
dormice, rats, field-mice, and hedgehogs hide away as Ss 
vender Nuts and Acorns, and grains of Wheat. Very 
often, saye M. Bocquillon, animals do not thus sow the seed 
directly; they swallow the fruit as food, and the aceds 
contained in the fruit, being protected by askin or a shell, 
undergo no alteration in the digestive canal; when dis- 
charged from it, they fall tothe ground and grow. In Java 
there ia asort of civet cat that isa great eater of the fruit of 
Coffee plants ; this little animal swallows them greedily, 
contents himself with the pulpy portion, and allows 
the two seeds which it-contains to escape. According to 
Junghuhn, the Coffee berries thus discharged under con- 
ditions most favourable to germination, are eagerly 
gought after by the inhabitants of Java, and are carefully 
collected from all accessible places It appears that in 
Ceylon there is a kind of thrush that feeds on the fruit 
of the Cinnamon tree, and distributes the seed in all 
directions. According to Sebastiani, 261 species of 


plants are found on the site of the Colosseum at Rome, | 
whose presence there is due to the transport of seeds by | 


birds. M. Marion relates that when the Dutch des- 
troyed the Nutmeg trees on several islands of the Malay 
Archipelago, with a view of concentrating its . cultivation 
on one of them alone, the pigeons tha: abound there 
completely upset their calculations by re-introducing the 
plant, of which they are extremely fond, wherever it had 
been extirpated. : 
~ Man himeelf, ae we have said, often propagates plants 
without intending it. The great army of cereals which 
accompanied our forefathers from Central and Western 
Asia brought with it a host of disreputable “camp-follow- 
ers,” which we find in our Corn-fields at the present day, 
as weeds. Among the Asiatic plants thus ‘ smuggled,” 
as it were, into Europe, are some of the prettiest of our 
common field-flowers such as Corn-flowers, wild Poppies, 
Dauphinelle, and Toad-flax, Other plants followed in 
the train of the Mongolian hordes that advanced as far 
as Central Europe in the Middle Ages: we find varieties 
of vegetation a to the steppes of Mongolia in 
Hungary, Moravia, Bohemia, and Carniola. The Bohe- 
mians, originally from Hindustan, brought us the Datura 
Stramonium, a poisonous plant belonging to the Solana- 
ceous Order. The Cossacks transported from the steppes 
of Southern Europe several species which were unknown 
in England and France previous to the war of 1814 and 
1815. Through this source a Cruciferous plant, Bunias 
orientalis, has reached as far as the Bois de Boulogne. 
When the North American Indian finds the great Plantain 
on his path, he calls it “ the white man’s footprint,” and 
it was in fact the white man who took it to that continent. 
A leguminous plant of the species Vicia, which grows to 
this day in Greenland, furnishes us, by its presence, with 
2, proof of the colonization of the now ice-bound country 
by the Norwegians. | 

We will quote one more example of seeds travelling 
with merchandize sent out from foreign countries. Near 
Montpellier is a little creek called Port Juvenai. There, 
in the fifteenth century, the gallicts of Jacques Ccour dis- 
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charged their cargoes of spices and precious textures from 


the Kast. ‘At the present day, the cargoes of wool com- 
ine from the ports of Syria, Bessarabia, Algeria, and 
Buenos Ayres are washed and dried there. These wools 
are laden with seeds which have clung to the sheep’s 
fleeces. The seeds have perminated, and produced 4 
little colony of more than 400 different species of’ plants 
which M. Godron has described in his ‘Flora Juvenalis.” 
Again, in 1855, at Louviers, M. Bucquillon, collected a 
quantity of leruminous fruits, whose prickles had attach- 
ed them to fleeces sent over from Australia. He ex- 
tracted the seeds from them, put them in the ground, and 
has succeeded in raising a considerable number of plants. 

It will be seen from the various facts quoted that 
nature has not -assigned to every plant an immutabie 
dwelling place; they are not always confined to the 
country which gave them birth. Powerful agents often 
transport them,'in the fase of a thousand obstacles, to 
other climates at prodigious distances from their original 
home, Why then may not man have good-hope of suc- 
cessful results, when he endeavours systematically, to 
encourage the migration of such vegetable spacies.as are 
most useful to him ? 





Gdttortal Mates. 





A HANDFUL of hyan aptinkled over heads of Cabhage when the 
dew is on, is recommendad us aa an infallible remedy for Cabbage 
Worms. : | 


ee 


CLEANLINESS cannot he foo serupmlously observed with sane 
plants. Thick-leaved plants should be washed with tepid Water 
and a sponge, and others sprayed whenever practicable, 





—_ 


Tax Society of Arts Journal records the largest Vine in the 
World is one growing at Oya (Portugal), which has been in bear- 
ing sins 1802. Tt maximum yield was in 1864, in which year 
it produced a anflicient quantity of Grapes to mnke 7450 litres 
(165 gals.) of wine; in 1874, 665 litres (146) gals.) ; and in 1884. 
ouly 360 litres (794 gals.). Ft covers an area of 494 square 
metres (5315 squnre feet), aud thea stem at the base measures 2 
metres in circumference, 3 





Extensive [eee Piantina In Mexico ‘is now being under- 
taken by the Government, and a contract has been made with Mr. 
Oscar A. Droege to plant 2,000,000 trees in the valley of Mexico 
within four years. The respective numbers are—80,000 Ash 
35,000 Willows, 120.000 Poplars, 60,000 Eucalyptus Trees, 60 vO 
Treanos japones, 60,000 Mountain Cypress Cedars, 60,000 Acacias, 
and 120,000 of miscellaneous varieties The trees kre to be in 
erate of from 50,000 to 100,000 each.—Journal of Horti- 

furé. “S | | 


io 


En or a Cetebraren Tree.—The traveller visiting the village 
of Lenns, in Hainault, Belgium, has always had pointed out to 


/ im an old Linden tree, on the plain where the great Condé won 


the famous battle of the 20th Angust, 1648. A marble column 
well known to tourists was erected close to it, bearing an lpscrip- 
tion by Boileau, beginning, “It was here, great Condé, that thy 
arm made. the Rhine, the Esteault, and the Ebro tremble.” The 
historical Linden is now no more; it was torn up by the late 
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tempest that paesed over the country. An iron railing haa bee 
erected around its remains to protect them from the hands of the 
curloua 





Dacame is a Cuban wood, of great strength and elasticity, 
which is now coming into use in place of Jance-wood for the manu- 
facture of such article as fishing-rods. The dagame tree (Colycophy!- 
lum candidissimum) grows toa height of 40 to 50 feet; the wood 
is yellowish and close in texture, resembling box-wood, but differ- 
ing from the latter in its great flexibility. 





DESTRUCTION OF Moss IN GREENSWARD.—In humid soils moas 
develops frequently in grass which is not very old, and completely 
smothers it, La Revue Horticole proposes the following method to 
get rid of the invading vegetation :— 

When it is very dry, have the lawn cut at times with a sickle 
or with a lawn mower—grass, mogs, and every thing close to the 
ground, The sun's rays will ina few days deatroy the roots of 
the mosses, which thrive at the top of the earth. The greensward 
will-auffer very little, but it will be immediately free of all para- 
sitic vegetation.. If the necessary care be given, that is, by copi- 
ous waterings, ina very short time it will become green and thicker 


than ever, Itis not tobe forgotten that in sowing lawns, if, 


powdered lime be cast, the mosses will soon become destroyed. 





PourPigk VerT,—Franoch seed catalogues are very attractive, 
both in their engravings and in the deseriptions they give of the 
plants. If one should be attracted by the picture of Pourpier Vere, 
and the statement that 1¢ was “‘ most excellent as spinach,’ he miglit 
be disgusted to find that Pourpier Vert was the self-same plant 
that be bad fought summer after summer as “ Pusaley,” the Por. 
tulaca oleracea of botauists, It is an abundant, fast-growing 
weed in this couutry, 0 common indeed that its good qualities 
are overlooked, Take the tender, quick growing shoots of this 
despised weed “pussley "3 boilin water until quite tender, and 
then dress with a sauce of butter, flour, &c., it will be highly es- 
teemed as Pourpier Vert, but, presented as “ Pussley”’ might be 
regarded as a weed, and fit only for the pigs. The writer was 
once io a wilderuess country, where there were no vegetables but 
wild ones, By pointing outthe wild species of “ Pussley” sud 
*Pigweed” or “ Lamb's quarter” to the cook, he waa able to 
keep the party in health and to afford a welcome variety to their 
food.— American Agriculiurist. 


_ Scuinsenc oR GINseNG.—The medicines in use by the Chinese 
possess, according to the accounts they give of them, remarkable 
powers. A root of aplant of the Ivy family, “‘Schiuseng,” is 
especially noted for its power in removing fatigue, its ability to 
restore exhausted auimal powers and to make old people young, 
“ifanything on earth can do so.” The name “* Schinseng” is 
said to mean “ The wonder of the world”—a well deserved name 
if it will do one-half of what ia claimed for it. The true  Schiu- 
seng became very scarce, and ita root was long ago, in Pekin, 
worth its weight in gold. An American apecies of Ginseng, 
Aralia quinguefolia, is so like the Chinese that botanista find it 


difficult to distinguish them, and the Chinese experts are unable 


to tell the Yaukee from the Oriental root. Asa consequence the 
American Giuseng has been sent to China from this country, 
to the great profit of the shippers. The Ginsengs do not appear 
to be abundant anywhere, and the export of our native root has 
well nigh exhausted the natural supply, and has suggeated the 
possibility of cultivating the plant, and we have had already 
several enquiries upon the subject. Our native Ginseng, Aralia 
quinguefolia, is found, but uowhere very abundantly, from Canada 
along the mountains as far south aa Georgia, The stalk iu the 
centre beara a Duinber of yellowish-green flowers, which are anc- 
ceeded by acluster of bright-crimson berry-like fruits ; the root 
is very simple, but when forked the Chinese think that on ac- 
count of its remote resemblance to the humen figure such roots 
have apecial virtues, The root bas a sweetish, rather pleasant 
taste, but does not appear to possess any medicinal properties. 


‘surface should be secured if possible, 


The root sells from adollar to over two dollars per pound, 
according as its appearance suits the Chinese purchaser. Piants 
which are at home in the moist, shady woods, are among the 
moat difficult to bring into cultivation, yet itis possible that 
patient trial, with heavy mulching of the surface of the ground, 
and proper shading, might succeed, even with the Ginseng.— 
American Agriculiurist, 


Qarpen Lakes.—In making or remodelling lakes the primary 
object in view is to make the sheet of water appear as lurge as 
possible, ‘This can easily ba accomplished by making the sides 
of curves and bends, aud by a judicious planting of trees and 
shrubs. Nothing is more beautiful than to sea masses of Rhodo- 
dendron, Azalea, Gueldrea Rose, Laburnum, the differeut varieties 
of Thorn, wild Rose, &c., mirrored on the placid surface of a sheet 
of water. The sides should slopea considerable distance wuder 
the water, to relieve the banks of pressure where embankment is 
necessary, Ifthe soil be porons, the bottom will require from 6 to 
8 inches of clay puddle, If the ground falls away rapidly from 
the outlet, a 56a background of deciduous treea should be plant- 
ed, interspersed with Pines and other striking specimens in the 
front, while the foreground can be filled in with shrubs and 
patches of Foxgioves. Rheum palmatuin has a fine effect, so haa 
the Hemlock and Burdock, Avoid steep, muddy banks, as they 
coustantly get washed by the rippling. The puddled- bottom 
should fall gently away from a green grassy slope,and the sides. will 
be greatly improved if they be laid with some shingly gravel. 
For from 3 to 4 feet all round they will also be much enhanced 
by clumps of water Iria, Flags, and other aquatie plants, Let 
clumps of Rhedodendrons, wild Roses, and other flowering plants 
dip their branches in places on the aurface, 

Islands should algo be formed, the number will depend npon the 
size of the sheet of water. If the lake be under an acre none will 
be necessary ; if over an acre, asmall island some distance from 
the outlet and near the centre of the lake. This should havea 
few patches of Reeds and grassy slopes, with a few specimen trees, 
guch as the deciduous Cypress, Hemlock Spruce,and a few shrubs, 
Of course when the sheat of water covers 6 or 7 acres, three or four 
islands may be made, but latgerin proportion. Putches of aqua- 
tics sbould also be interspersed over the surface. ‘The beautiful 
Aponogeton distaclhyon ig a most charming water plant. It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, is quite hardy to many parts of 
our country, and it bluoma early in the spring; iu fact, it has been 
in blossom aa early as January in some parts of Devoushire, It 
has also a delicious fragrance. Auother noble plant scarcely re- 
ceives the justice it deserves at our hands. No lake or pond 
should be without Nympheas or Water Lilies. They appear to 
most advantage when kept in sivgle specimens or sinall groups. 
If allowed to ran into dense masses the flowers are never so finely 
develaped. In planting these the best way is to fasten a few 
turfs together, plant the Nymphea in the centre and drop the 
whole mass in the desired spot: it will soon take care of itself. 

_ Walks should pass near to the margin, and partial glimpses 
of the surface should be seen, while a vista of the whole length of 
Have no artificial objecta 
near, let the whole thing be a picture of Nature clothed in her 
own vestments.— Gardener's Chronicle. 





Movement of TenoRits—Dr. P. Penhballow contributes an 
important paper to the American Journal of Science (XXXI, 46, 
100 and 178), on the movement of tendrils in Cucurbita maxima 
and pepo, incidentally dealing with other phenomena of growth 
in these plante. The results obtained are based upon observa- 
tions covering a period of ten years, thea onginal and_ principal 
facts having been obtained in 1875 by a series of experiments 
which involved almost continuous observation through night and 
day, for a period of one week. Ha fully discusses the relation 
which meteorological conditions bear to growth aud confirma pre- 
vious ohaervations concerning the stimulating jufluence of com- 
bined heat and moisture, but the retarding effect of the former 
when acting alone. The datly periodicity in growth dependent 
upon altervation of day and night, is ahown to be quite marked, 
the influence of conditions duriog tke day being found to be 
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greater in promoting the general growth than the retarding in- 
fluence of suu-light, so that the general exteusion of parts during 
the day exoseds that for the same number of hours of night as 
444 to 348, a result which confirms that praviously obtained by 
Raawenhoff. Thea most important facts, however, are those rela- 


ting to the mechanism of movement, This is found to depend: 


primarily upon the presence of 3 active bands of cellular tissue 
which traverse the tendril throughout ite entire length, and by 
their more rapid rate of growth produce, through unequal tengion 
of the various tissues, all the phenomena of torsion and circumnu- 
tation usually noticed. These bands, which the author calls 
Vibrogen, in allusion to their peculiar relation to movement, 
ate found, one on the upper side of the tendril arm and 
ova on each side, somewlat above the horizon of the major 
and transverse axis of the section. Their direct connection 
with the circummutation is most ingeniously obtained from 
the figures described by the circumnutating tip of the 
tendril, Each figure is shown to exhibit changes of direction 
in movement, which are exactly reversed or follow an inter- 
mediate course, accordingly as any one band ia directly euc- 
ceeded by greater activity of its opposite or the remaining two 
bands; the direction thus taken being the direct expression of 
more vigorous in one band, or representing the resultant of activity 
in 2 banda at the same time. He next shows that the total lati- 
tudes of movement are one-half the total departuras, thus bringing 
out in & more conclusive manner the precise relation of vibrogen 
to motion. The fnal conclusions, with refarence to the cause of 
motion, ara as follows:—(1} Movements of tendril and petiole 
are due te unequal growth, as producing aaa tension of 
tissues. (2) The unequal growth is chiefly defined iu the 
vibrogen tissue, which may therefore be regarded as the seat of 
movement. (3) The band of unequal growth does not arise at 
successive points of the circumference. (4) The vibrogen tissue 
consists of 3 longitudinal bands, each of which becomes more 
active in tuca, without regular order, (5) ‘The collenchyma 
tissue is that which is chiefly concerned iu variations of tension 
under mechanical stimuli. (6} Beuding or coiling under the 
influence of irritation results from release of tension through 
maturity ‘of tiasues. (7) Transmission of impulses ia. effected 
through continuity of protoplasm in the active tissues. — Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 





A New Mepicinat Puant.—A new medicinal plant ia refer- 
red to in arecent umber of the Therapeutic Gazette under the 
name .of Caenr, and is said to be used by the Kaffirs in Southern 
Afcica ag anemetic. The plaut is eaid to be Cucumis myric- 
cumpe, and the green or yellowish-green fruits are the parts used. 
The form of administration, aa pursued by the Kaffirs, is to heat 
the fruits, and squirting the contenta into their mouths, to swal- 
low them. The contents of two fruits are considered a dose for an 
adult, and one for achild. The plant grows largely tn gardens 
as a weed, especially where melons and pnmpkias are cultivated, 
and it produces its fruits very abundantly. ‘These fruits are 
about the size of a large Gooseberry, at first green but turning 
yellow on ripening, and covered sparsely with short soft prickles, 
The soft viscid pulp has a faint odour of Cucumbers and a deci- 
ded}y bitter taste. From experimeuts made with the pulp of the 
fruit it seems to be decidedly emetic in ita action and purgative 
in non-emetic doses. The chemistry of the plant has not yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained ; 50 far as it has been done there 
seems to be “no trace of auy alkaloid, the netivity seeming to 
depend upon a bitter nentral principle readily soluble in water or 
in 80 per cent alcobol.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





“AN INEXHAUSTIBLE MINE OF WEALTH.”——Such is the term 
which has oftentimes been applied to the Pitch Lake of Trinidad ; 
nud although in the past the Government bave made very little 
out of this natural product, it may be hoped in the furture, now 
that the “ ring” has been broken, that a very considerable revenue 
will be derived by the issue of licences “to dig.” We learn from 
‘Trinidad that the royalty hag been fixed at 2s. 6d. per ton, which 
is the gum named all through the legal proceedings. This figure 
ought to prove remunerative to all concerned, For the last four 
years the crude asphalte has been valued at 1J per tov, aud the: 


boiled (epyree) at.exactly double, and it is curious to note that 
while the exports of the latter during the last three yeare lave 
slightly increased, the figures being 4,868}, 6,563, aud 6,371 
tuns respectively for the years 1883-84-85, the exporta of the 
former have slightly decreased, being 34,277 tons for 1883, 33,383 
tona for 1884, and 28,505 tons for 1885. Under the new regula- 
tions, however, there is every reason to anticipate that a very 
mauch larger trade will be done both in raw and epuree. West 
Iudiau Colonists have cause to be thankful for small mercies 
nowadays, aud the opening up of the Trinidad Piteh Lake, which 
has hitherto largely been iooked upon simply ag the islaud’s chief 
uatural curiosity, is certainly a matter for general congratulation.— 
Colonies and India. 
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On Eatina Froit.—A German medical paper, Gesundheit, offers 
gome useful remarks on this subject by the editor, Dr. Reclam, 
a Leipzig physician. After combating the old-fashioned German 
prejudice against the consumption in an uncooked state of any 
gort of fruit, no matter how ripe and fresh, by aick and delicate 
persons, Dr. Reclam enjuius attention to two points on which the 
wholesomeness of fresh fruit really turns. The first ia careful mas-_ 
tieation. Fruits, soft melting kinds especially, are often swaliow- 
ed before they are masticated; but deliberate mastication is es- 
sential to the perfect digestion and assimilation of every knid of 
food not purely fluid, and the most delicate fruits are no excep- 
tions tothe role, The other point is the chemical constitution, 
aud particularly the relative acidity of different kinds of fruits, 
which is sometiines much disguised. The latter proportion is 
not expressed by Dr. Reclam as clearly aa might be desired, but 
his remarks serve to indicate a dietetic principle which should be 
aiways kept in view where the digestive powers are weak or fruit 
ig covsumed in larger quantity than is habitual. Damsons, he 
says, probably contain more acid than avy other garden fruit. 
The proportion of acid in them is as large sgain ag iu currants, 
whilst that of sugar is only one-half. But damsons and other 
blue plums coutain about 40 times as much vegetable mucilage 
a8 currants, so that the rea! acidity is not revealed to the palate 
although it most likely makes itself felt in the stomach. Some 
of the spricots grown in North Germany are very acid. On the 
other band, the hard, red-fleshed apricots of South Germany 
and the Tyrol, known as ‘ Knockerle,” are much jess so, and 
can therefore be eaten by children aud others in larger quan- 
tities with impunity, alwaya assuming the teeth and masticating 
powers te be eqnal to the tedious task of chewing them thorough- 
ly and completely. Reine Claudes, including greengages, contain 
but one-third of the proportion of mucilage, whilst the propor- 
tion of sugar in them is thrice as large asin blue plums, The 
proportion of sngarto acid is, on an average, twice as large in 
raspberries and three times as large in strawberries ag in plums. 
Mulberries are stil] richer in sugar, and contain more “soluble 
nitriment” than either plums or currants. According to Dr. 
Reclam, the proportion of suger averages seven times as much in 
ripe apples (kinds riot atated), eight.times as much in ripe cherries, 
twelve times as much in grapes, aud sixty times as much io “large 
red” peara whon fully ripe as in plums. These pears contain teu 
times as much vegetable mucilage and one and a-half times as 
much “soluble nutriment’ as well, The proportion of “soluble 
nutriment” ia largest in apples, greengages, cherries, and grapes, 
Good grapes, thoroughiy ripe, are, rejecting seeds and husks, the 
most wholesome of ali: fruit, Of course, the composition of the 
fruit not only depende much on the variety, buton the seasonal 
and other couditious under which it bas grown and mpened, 
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A MALAYAN FOREST. 


Tropical forest would be a better term than jungle, and less 
likely to be miaunderstood ; for it ia a forest of uoble trees, min- 
gled with seplings tall and slender, growing as close aa may be, 
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When one tries to analyse the constituents of tha mass, the eye 
soon loses itself in the confusion of stems, vines, branches and 
foliage. There are, however, three kinds of trees conspicuous, 
that is, tall saplings, shorter trees as tail and straight, a foot or so 
in diameter, with a green or grey smooth bark; and finally, the 
large brown heavy stems with rugged scaly bark (Dipterocarpus 
and Dammor Pines}, From the latter hang loose swinging vines 
of every.size, from the thickness of twine to stout hawser, some: 
tines leafy, sometimes like loose cordage, or tha tangled rigging 
of aship. Then the leaves are of every shape—minnte or im- 
manse, pening like huge umbrellas, or spreading in featbery 
a like a-mist over the water. 

These leaves are of every colour. The glorious Autumn tints 
of a European foreat are surely outdone by a Malayan jungle. 
Locking down from any elevation the trees form a Mosaic pattern. 
While I write I see around me crimson aud light green, yellow, 
grey with brown, and even blue tints, like so mauy gems, for 
a Achat glisten witb the moisture of the wooda. 

estems of the large trees ara seldom without festoons of 
Draceonas, Ferns, and climbling plants, At the branching, or 
just below where the branches spread out, there is usually a crowu 
of the well-known Bird’s-nest Fern (Asplenium nidus,) or more 
rarely a species of Platycerium, or Stag’s-horn Fern. A stout 
Polypodium Heracleum often makes a frill round the atems, with 
fronds 8 and 10 feet long, a perfact giant of ita kind. But the 
most graceful as well as the most common Fern is Aspedium ex- 
altatum, which bangs down its long fenther-like fronds for six 
feet and more from the stems of trees. I once measured a frond 
drooping from the limestone rocks in Salongore which was 10 
feet 7 iuches long and in no part wider than 4 inches. 

We bave hitherto been looking above us in this view of the jungle. 
As we lower our gaze the close growth of Banauas and Palins. 
Below these arethe ground ferus, the Lycopods, Selaginellas, 
the fallen timber (in great abundance), tha fiagi (many lumiuous 
at night),.and many smal! flowers of Gesneracem, Begonias, and 
Acanthacez. 

The evergreens, which twine in garlands around tha stems of 
trees, are endless, such as Peppers, Dioscoreas, and the pretty 
bead-like Dischidia. The latter plant is with difficulty distin- 
guished from a fern oamed Drymoglossum ecarnosum, which 
apreads ita slender brown rhizomes over the stems of nearly every 
old tree in the Peninsula, The barreo fronds are nearly round and 
somewhat about half an inch across. While the fertile ones are 
like long jeaves with the fructification half way between the 
midrib and margin. Near the ground most of the trees have leng 
fringes of moss (Jungermannia} with transparent Ferns of the 
genera Hymenophyllum and Trichomanes, 

I need scarcely say that thia is the country for Orchids: they 
abound in every tree aud rock, which, I am sorry to add, they do 
uot in general adorn, Few of them have conspicuous flowers, 
the general aspect of their fleshy stoma focibly reminds one of 
half withered cabbage stumps. Yet, as they will prow anywhere, 
there is a great taste for hanging them everywhere by amateur 
gardeners in the Straits Settlements. Thus verandahs become 
places in which you can scarcely walk with safety, These planta 
are regular ants’ neats, with an occasional centipede ready to in- 
vade the bed-rooms as soon as the rainy season seta in. 

There is a curious phenomenon connected with the undergrowth 
of the jungle for Which I cannot account, Mosses, Ferns, and amati 
plants, such as Selaginella, Ferns, and Melastomads, (Soverilla 
especially) are clothed in certain areas with a beautifrl metallic 
lustre of the clearest blue, like the blue of ateel. It affects all 
the plants in the locality. 

I have not mentioned yef the extraordinary brillianey of the 
variegations of jeaves among certain shrubs, notably Maran- 
ta, Begonia, Caladinin, Angctochilus, and Sonerilla, They allt 
grow here in the greatest profusion close to the ground ; a small 
Soverille, with dark-green heart-shaped leaves, regularly dotted 
with brilliant sometimes covers acres of ground. I would say 
inore about the Begonias, but every hortienlturist knows what they 
are better than I can describe, This country is one of their homes. 
Ic will be news to many perhaps tohear that tha Malays use the 
succuleut leaf-stalks precisely aa we do Rhubarb. 


It need not be said that such a vegetation gives a ahade which 
the sun cau searcely penetrate. Justat the place Lam describing 


the forest was opened tothe sky by thastream, whose banks were 
fringed by many ornamental! abrubs and flowers. Crinum Panda- 
nus,and Caladtums grew in the water; Ixora coccinea waa also 
common, so that every few yarda the colour waa varied by ita 
thick cluaters of star-like scarlet blossom. Avother glory of the 
jungie ia Aeschynauthus, a beautiful crimson creeper often seen 
on trees, 

I might particalarise many other flowers, but it must be admit- 
ted that the Malayan jungle derives its beauty wore from its. 
graceful masses of vegetation than from flowera, and thas, with ail 
ita luxuriauce and magnificence, there is a certain sameuess every- 
where—lovely, if you will, but which palls somewhat when you 
get nothing else. 

I must uot omit to mention, however, that several of the fruits 
are very ornameotal. ‘The crimson Modeccais just like a large 
capsicuin; the fruit of a Dysoxylon like an Grange, while the 
open seed-pods of some Pithecolobiams equailed any flower ia 
brilhancy. The Malays brought us in wild fruits, such as Man- 
gosteena, Lunsats, and some wild Grapes, but none very savory ; 
indeed, some of the party suffered much from a burning throat 
and tongue after eating the Grapes. 

For vegetabies we had Yams (Dioscorea) and the white inner 
leaves of 3 cabbage Palm, which was very agreeable when cooked, — 
besides the stalks of the Begonia leaves already referred to. All 
the shrubs are juicy and succulent, as one might expect ina 
country where rain, rain, rain is the usual weather. 

Gutta trees of the genera Jcosandra, Bassia and Willughbeia 
were common, <A smaiji incision iute the latter, which beare a 
large edible frnit, exudes a thick viscid white juice, which one 
can wind off iu round balis. Ina few minutes it becomes elastic, 
like india-rulsber. There are many trees here with milky juices, 
but only a few harden into a good gutta, The Malays of Ked- 
dah, however, have a method of hardening some of these ruffici- 
eutly to make them useful in adulterating the valuable kinds of 
tubber. My men showed me how this was done. They col- 
lected about a pint of juiea and mixed it with common salt, 
which caused it to curdle. The compresed curds from this juice 
made a hard white ball about 14 inch in diameter, Jt was not 
elastic, but broke into peices like enamel, yet uot without a bard 
blow. The substance wants all the elastic qualities of good 
gutta, but still might be turned to many useful purposes. The 
tree from which the juice was obtained was couspicucus for its 
euormous leaves, shaped like a Fig leaf, and often 2 feet in dia- 
meter. Itisa species of Pterospermum (acerifolium?), and is 
common throughout the Malay Peninsula and China. I also noticed 
it as one of the most common trees in North Borneo. 

It waa rather amusing to notice one way in which the Malays 
made use of the true gutta juice, When their thin calico clothes 
were torn—the lacerations, J need hardly say, being frequent 
nnd considerabla—they used to mend them by bringing the edges 
together and plastering the rent with gutta juice. This made a 
permanent and strong joint, with the additional advantage of being 
waterproof— Gardeners’ Chrontele. 


FERN CULTURE. 


Ferns are 26 universally popular, and are now used in such a 
variety of ways, that the demand for plants of all sizes baa con- 
siderably increased during the last few years ; and 1¢ requires some 
sicitl aud management to keep up a supply throughout the year ;. 
especially of small plants suitable for the fancy pots which are now 
so much used, For this purpose the plants must be of a limited 
size, aud to have nice healthy plants it is necessary to make 
successive sowings. Although the spores germinate most freely 
during the spriag and summer, yet, under favourable circumstan- 
ces, they may be induced to grow at any season of the year, even 
during the dull months of November and December. 

To ensure success in raising Ferns from spores it is of the first 
importauce that the fertile frouds shouid be collected at the 
proper time, and they should always be selected from plants 
grown in isolated positions aa far as possible; as, where several 
sorta come in contact with one avother the spores, which float 
about freely, will often settle on the fronds of different sorts, and 
it becomes ditficult to ensure a crop of the particular sort that is 
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desired. Nephrodium molle, Pteris longifolia, and some of the 
Gymnogrammas, are among the most troublesome Hernu-weeds, 
aud should never be allowed to come in contact with those that 
are required to be increased, The best time to collect the fertile 
fronds is juet as the spore-cases begin to opeu; as soon as the 
fronda are taken off they should be folded up in paper, and if put 
in a warm, dry place, in a few days there will be plenty of spores 
ready for sowing; or they will keepin good condition fora very 
long period, As good fertile fronds of many sorts are ouly to be 
had at certain seasons, it is necessary to be on the look-out eo as to 
secure them when they are obtainable, bearing in mind that it is 
better to have a little extra stock, rather than torun short of any 
particular sort. 


‘SOWING THE SPORES. 


The plan we adopt is somewhat different to that which is usnal- 
ly advocated—vis,, we usually uso 48-size pots, which are filled 
firmiy to within about an inch of the top with good loam, using 
no drainage whatever, and after the ag are filled they are 
thoroughly watered.. Before sowing the apores, we sprinkle a 
little burnt ballast over the surface of the soil, or potsherds pow- 
dered fine and sifted through a fine sieve. Assoon ea the spores 
are sown, each pot is covered witha piece of glass and stood in a 
saucer of water; the saucers are not Kept constantly filled with 
water, but sufficient is given to prevent the pots requiring any 
surface watering; the pots are placed under a stage near the hot- 
water pipes, where they remain unti! the spores begin to germi- 
nate, they are then removed ‘to a lighter position, and the glasses 
are taken off every morning until the prothallia are well developed, 
when the glasses inay be dispensed with altogether. As soon as 
they are sufficioutly developed we prick them off into pots or 
boxes, the compost for which consists of equal parts of loam and 
pent, with a liberal allowance of sand added; plenty of draiuage 
is also used, 

Ferns, when pricked off in a small state, must be lifted and re- 
planted in patches, and these require dividing again when potted 
off into small pots, though in some cases they are not divided 
singly, as wheo grown io tufts of three or fuur together they are 
more usefal, and are usefal much sooner; this especially applies to 
Adianotums of different kinds, Pteris serrulata adie varieties, P, 
hastata, P. cratica aod its varieties ; while such sorts as P. tricolor, 
P. argyrea, P, tremula, Certomium falcatum, or any of the Gym- 
nogrammas, are better grown siugly.--H.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





THE ORGANIC ELEMENTS OF PLANTS. 


By B. Puryear, L.£.D., Professor of Chemistry, Richmond 
College. 


All plants when perfectly deprived of moisture contain of 
Carbon: about 50 per cent. 
Oxygen ,, 36 ‘i 
Hydrogen, 6 3 
Nitrogen , 3 ” 
95 
The remaining 5 per cent consists of ash (the inorganic part) 
which comes exclusively from the soil, aod returog to the soil 
upon the decomposition of the plant. The amount of inorga- 
mie matterin plants is frequently leas than five per cent, and as 
often mores we simply give 5 per cant as an average statement. 
As the atmosphere ia the primary source of ali the organic ele- 
mente of plants, it will be well in considering the forms in which 
plants obtain their organic elements to notice the composition of 
the atmosphere, 100 volumes of air contain 
79°16 of Nitrogen 
20-30 Oxygen 
04 Carbonic acid 


100 
The foregoing table is valuable, ahowing ata glance tha relative 
volumes of the three gases which asa mechanical! mixture constitute 
the atmosphere. There are always present in the atmosphere, how- 
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ever, in small and variable proportions, other gaseoua substances, 
to which attention will be invited hereafter; but for the present 
it will be best to limit our attention to the three gases named, that 
is, nitrogen, oxygen, and carbouic acid, which exist in the atmos- 
phere everywhere in the proportions given. 

In what form and from what sources do plants obtain their 
earbon { Evidently they donot get their carbon in the form of 
carbon. vig an element carbon does not exiet in the atmosphere, 
and fora reason as obvious, it cannot come as an element from 
the soil, Carbon is absolutely inaoluble in water, and henee it 
cannot gat into the circulation of the plant in a state of solution. 
Solids get into plants, but not as solids, The capillary tubes of 
plants are too small to aflow the passage of any eclid however 
small, When a solid is disgolyed it is no longer a solid, it is as 
liquid as the water or other Itquid that has dissolved it, Potash, 
soda, lime, silica—all solids, are found in the ash of planta, They 
enter, however, not in the form of solide, but when, and only 
when they have been dissolved by the water of the soil, Carbon 
being entirely inseluble, cannot enter in this way. We-are aufe 
then in the senelusion that planta do not obtain their carbon as 
carbon, either from the atmosphere or from tlie soil, 

Dr, Priestley, the great discoverer of oxygeu gas, afterwards 
made the equally important discovery that the leaves of plants 
have the power, under the influence of sunlight, of absorbiag 
carbonic ackl by their under aurfaces, holding the carbon in the 
formation of vegetable compounds, and emitting frem the upper 
surfaces the oxygen gas set free by the decomposition of the 
carbonic acid. The demonstration is so simple that anybody can 
repeat it, No cumbrons and complicated apparatus is required. 
A bell glass or candy jar and a bucket of water ts ail the appara- 
tus needed forthe splendid demonstration. We have our bell 
glasa full of water, the tim dipping an inch or so beneath the 
surface of the water in the bucket, A blade of rapidly growing 
corn is bent over, aud inserted into the bell glnas. At once 
bubbles of gas collect on the upper surface of the blade and rise 
through the water, diaplaciag the water and driving it down into 
the bucket. In this way, we may collect, in a few minutes, 
enough of the gas for experiment, The gas is oxygen, for an 
extinguished taper containing the slightest spark, when intro- 
duced into the gus, flares up immediately. Now what hes hap- 
pened 7 To make the explanation perfectly clear, two preliminary 
explanations are required. (1.) Carbonic acid - is a compound of 
carbon and oxygen, in the proportion of one atom of carbon to 
two atoms of oxygen. Hence it ia written COs. (2) Water, under 
ordinary pressure, absorbs its owa volume of carbonic acid, so 
that all water contains this gas. 3 : 

Under the influence of solar light, the under surface of tha 
leaves have sucked in or absorbed tha carbonic acid present in 
the water, the carbon has been beld to form the vegetable skele- 
ton, and the oxygen evolved from the upper leaf surfaces, And 
ag carbonic acid contains its own volume of oxygen, the volume 
of oxygen evolved from the upper leaf surfaces is equal to the 
volume of carbonic acid absorbed by the under leaf surfaces. 

We may vary the experiment aa following:—Let us havea 
trough of water furnished witha shelf. On this shelf woe place a 
pot containing a vigorous geranium, Let down a bell glaaa over 
the geranium pot, so that the water will bea little above the 
mouth of the bell glass. The airia confined. Water prevents 
the accesa of the outer air. Place the whole arrangement in the 
sunlight. In an hour orso, the air of the bell glass is found to 
be utterly destitute of carbonic acid. 

There can be oo mistake, Nothing is more easily detected in 
the atmosphere than carbonic acid (COs.) When lime water is 
exposed in an atmosphere containing: carbonic acid, immediately 
a thin crust, resembling ice, begins to be formed on the surface 
of the water, This film or crust is carbonate of lime, formed by 
the combination of carbonic acid with lime. If touched with any 
acid it will effervesce, the effervescauce being due to the liber- 
ation of carbonic acid, 

The Jeaves of planta then anck in carbonic acid, decompose it, 
fixing the solid carbon in building up its compounds and evolving 
the oxygen pas. Now, the great proximate compounds of plants, 
as starch, sugar, gum, woody fibre, are simply carbon combined 
with the elaments of water, All-of them may be easily resolved 
inte carbon and water. Weare now prepared to uuderstand how 
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simply they are formed in the vegetable economy. They are all 
formed by the union of carbon, set free in tha decomposition of 
exrbonic acid, with the elements of water introduced from the 
earth by the roots of growing plaite, : 

We consider then the carbonic acid of the atmosphere the 
primary source of alt the enrbou of plauts, Plants sometimes 
grow under circumstances which utterly exclude any other source 
of supply, 

If ae sae a grain of wheat—the experiment haa been tried— 
in pulverized silica, aud keep it properly moistened with rain 
water, it willawell aud sprout and germinate. A true stalk is 
formed, which grows enough to contain three times as much 
carborr as the planted grain, Whence this excess of carbon ? 

Evidently and necessarily the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, 

for thera wag no carbon in any form in the artificial soil which 
grew the plant. We witnesathe same thing, ona larger scale, 
when clay, containing no carbon in any forra, is dug up from great 
deptha, ard exposed to the atmosphere. Seeds are dropped upon 
tha clay; they germinate and grow to a greater or legs extent. 
The carbon obtained by vegetation growing under such circum- 
stances must come exctusively from the atmosphere, for the soil 
contaiog nove. 
. Let us consider how plants grow upon a purely mineral founda- 
tion. Consider an acre of granite, Granite is composed of three 
minerals ; quartz, feldspar, and mica, aud none of these minerals 
contain edrbon, Seeds dropped by birds or wafted by the winds are 
deposited upon this acre of granite. Under the necessary conditions 
of warmth, moisture, and accesa of air they germinate, and develop 
into scant and stintel. vegetation which contains, say three times 
as much carbon as the seeds which produced it. The atmosphere 
by its earbonte acid necessarily furnished the whole of this excess 
of carbon, But the vegetation of the second year will be more 
vigorous aud heavy for two reasons, First, the roots have pene- 
trated somewhat into the hard ¢ranite in search of food, and to 
astnidl extent have comminoted it, and this comminution will 
he still greater from the freezes of the coming winter, As the 
roota decay, water will fill up the Httle channels they made in 
the rock, and in- freezing will expand and so split and peel off 
the surface of the granite. The vegetation of the first year will 
be mixed with this reduced and disintegrated granite, aud now 
the process of soil formation begins. The crop of the second year 
will be more vigorous, having the advantnge of pulverised mineral 
matter from which it will mora easily and abundantly obtain 
its mineral constituents and the advantage also of rotting 
vegetation, which yields carbonie acid, to say nothing of the 
other products of ita decomposition. Carbonic acid being 
freely absorbuble by water is carried by the sap, as it asconds 
to the leaf where it is decomposed under the influence of 
enulight, just the same as if it hud been observed directly 
by the under surfaces of the leaf. The crop therefore gets 
a part of its carbon in the form of carbouic acid directly 
from-the atmosphere by the agency of its leaves, and the re- 
mainder in the same form from the soil by the agency of the roota. 
But it.is obvious that the carbon obtained by the second crop 
from the soil was obtained by the first crop from the atmospliera, 
so that the primary and original source of all the carbou of the 
plants ta.the atmosphere. By exact parity of reasoning we will 
he able, even when acentnry bas elapsed, and a true soil has 
been formed on the underlying granite, to trace back all the 
carbou of each succeeding crop to the carbonit acid of the atmos- 
phere as its primary source, though with each anccessive year, 
the amount obtained from the soil has been increasing, from the 
admixture with it of the dead vegetation of preceding years. 
Our conelusion then is that-plants, as they grow under ordinary 
circumstanees, obtain their carbon partly from the atmospliere 
aud partly from the soil, but that the carbonic acid of the atmos- 
phere isthe primary and original source of supply. 

The exhaustive experiments of Boussiugault, conducted through 
a series of seven years, slow that plants, as they ordinarily grow 
obtain ¢ of their carbon directly from the atmosphere and 4 from 
the soul.. This experiment, perhaps unsuited for oar pages, is very 
simple, ia easily uaderatood, and irresistibly carries the foregoing 
couclusion. : 

if it be objected that the amount of oarbonie acid in the atmos- 
phera seous too sumall to furnish to all plauta growing on the 


some would imagine. 


globe 4 of their carbon, the objection will vanish ay soon as we 
calculate the absolute weight of the carbonic acid of the entire 
atmosphere, The anrount of carbonic acid in the atmosphere 
is exceedingly small; the amount of carbonie acid in the atmos- 
phere is enormonsiy large. A word explaing the seeming con- 
tradiction; relatively small, absolutely large. 

One hundred gallons of air contain 4°100 of a gallon of carbo- 
nic acid, One gnilon of air then contains 12500 of a gailou of 
carbonic acid. But as carbonic acid is one anda half times as 
heavy as air, we find the relative amount by weight of carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere by multiplying 1:2500 by 3-2 which 
givea three five-thousaudths, We can now easily calculate the 
amount of carbouic acid in the atmosphere over an acre of laud, 
Au acre contains 6,272,640 square inches, aud the weight of 
the atmosphere on a equare inch is 15 1b, The product of 6,272,640 
by 15 i6 94,089,600, which expresses tha weight in pounds of the 
atmusphere over an acre, and three five-thousandths of this 
product is 56,453 pounds or 28 tous, and this expresses the weighit 
of the carbouic acid in the atmosphere resting upon an acre.. 
But three-elevenths of the weight of carbonic acidis carbon, and 
three-elevenths of 27 tons is seven and seven-sleventls tonsa, the 
amount of carbon in the form of carbonic acid in the atmosphere 
of an acre’e surface. 

Now, tlie yield of an acre in dry vegetable matter may be put 
down at one and one-half tons, half of which (three-fourths of a 
ton) is carbon, An acre then demands per anuuin three-fourths 
ofa ton of carbon and two-thirds of this, or one-half ton, must 
come froin the atmosphere. The amount of carbon iu the form of 
carbonic acid in the atmosphere of an acre is seven and seven- 
elevenths, say seven and oue-half tons; the demand upon the 
atmosphere of an acre 1 vigorous vegetation is one-halfton. Tha 
supply is fiftean times the demand; and this would be the relative 
supply and demand if every acre of the earth’s surface supported 
vegetation. But three-fourths of the earth’a surface, and more, is 
covered with water, aud vast areas are barren sands and burning 
deserts. Perhaps we shall not be very far from the truth, if we 
say that only one-hundredth part of the earth’s surface supports 
vegetation. If this be so, tlheu the supply of carbou is 1,500 times 


the aunual demand, 


GARDEN ROSES. 


There has always existed a sort of quiet feud between botanists 
and florists, the former regarding the latter with some degree of 
horror ag an awful intermeddler in bis province, taking flower 
after flower into his hateful embraces, altering its character so 
that ita own mother would cot kuow it, and creating dire confu- 
sion in his nomenclature and arrangements, even the sacred pround 
of Orchids not being safe from his insidious altempts; and hence, 
in speaking of the florist’s work he has various satirical phrases to 
express his dislike, and, “damna with‘ faint praise” his choicest 
work. [Darwin's researches and theories have altered this state 
of things—Ep.} On the other band, the florist looks npon a 
large portion of the botanist’s demesns as * Weeds, sir, weeda ;" 
wonders how people can go into ecstacies over a thing it requires 
a microscope to see, or which may be picked up in any hedgerow. 
Lat tha two walk together through a Rose slow; the former will 
be dragging almost the arm out of the socket of his brother, 
while be bids him look at the simple beauty of Rosa rugosa or 
berberifolia Hardii ; the latter ts pulling his friend iu the opposite 
direction to admire the full bloom beanties of a Marie Baumann 
or La France, or the golden cup of a Maréchal Niel, and asks him 
if it is possible that he does not see far preater beauty there thau 
in those poor simple weeds, 

The former have received an accession of strength of late years 
from those who are neither botanists nor florists, but who imagine 
themselves to he seathetics, although the greater portion of thea 
have as much claim to the title as they have to being readers 
who skim over the mouthly aod quarterly Reviews, and think 
they can then talk on any eubject under the sun; they have 
introduced the worship of the Sunflower and the extravaganzas of 
«Patience or “The Colonel” are net so much of exaggeration as 
These guod people go into ecgtucies over 
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a single. Dahlia, and condemu as barbarous the moat finished 
ahow-or fancy flowers; they condemn our Marie Baumann, Charles 
Lefebvre, &., to hopeless perdition, and ask us to go inte ecstacias 
over the wild Rosa or some of the single-Roses which are to be 
found in some garden. Whien, then, we continually hear the ery 
for garden Roses, it is aa well to look at the matter fairly and see 
what itis that is wauted, or what persons mean wheu they cry 
out for garden Roses, 

 [f there is one quality more than another for which a garden 
flower of any description is valuable, it is that of the length of its 
flowering period, and it is iu this quality that so many of the ex- 
hibition Roses excel, And although the term hybrid perpetual 
is a misnomer, andthe French one, Aydride remontante, much 
more correct, yet it is aroongst this class that we must look for 
Roses, when they are so valuable, after the trua Rose season is 
over, and we can in chill October, aud even in November, gather 
for them a very respectable bouquet. 

There are three divisions inte which what are called garden 
Roses may be divided roughly: Ist, Single-flowored Roses ; 2nd, 
the Moss, gallica, and hybrid China sections, which are in fact 
usually called summer Roses, and those exhibition Roses, which 
by their vigorous growth and freedom of flowering deserve the 
title. And with regard to the first of thease, there are uo doubt 
aoe very pretty aud ornamental flowers. Such, for instance, 
is the yellow Persian Brier, arich golden flower, Llooms profusely 
when the plant is well established, but somewhat capricious ; 
then there is the very pretty berberifolia Hardii, the Japanese 
Roga rugosa, and rugosa alba. These and others will be dis- 
coursed upon by my friend Mr, Girdlestone, in the Resarian’s 
Year Book for 1886. Suffice it te say vow, with regard to them 
that while very pretty, they are very evanescent, and when cut 
very rapidly, fall. Eremember, yearaago a very lovely stand 
axhibited at a local show, which was entirely composed of the 
wild Dog rose; it was very graceful and elegant, but alas | 
before the great body of visitors came the flowers had passed 
away, aud the judges were much taken to task for having 
given the lst prize to auch a faded exhibition. So also do I 
weil remember a sound rating FE once received from a lady 
because | bad awarded a first prize to a breast spray, because 
there was a single Rose init. I bore the rating meekly, It waa 
in vain [ said we had to judge by what things were at the time, 
not by what they might liave been, or would be. 3 

The second class of Roses which come under the term garden 
Roses, sre those which are sometimes called old-fashioned Roses, 
and are mostly of the sections [ have already mentioned. Itis dif. 
ficult I tbink to call the Moss Roses decorative, very beautiful they 
are in the bund, but open they are then sprawling, ill coloured 
flowers. We all Jove the Moss Rose, butitis only for its bud 
and its sweet perfume that we love it. Then there is again the 
little Da Meaux aud the mossy variety of it, These ought not to 
be absent from the garden, although they can hardly ba reckoned 
as decorative. There can be no doubt that some of the hybrid 
Chinas, &., such roses as Chenedole, Charles Lawson, the old 
Cabbage, Blairii No. 2, Madame Plantier, &., are very decorative 
objects when you get good plants of them, but then they all come 
into flower when the garden is full of Rosea; they come in with 
a rush, dazzle and delight us by their beauty and perfume, but 
then they pass away, no second bloom of any kind is given forth 
by them, and in vain do we look for flowers after the rosy mouth 
of Juue is over, Moreover, I think we have amongst the hybrid 
perpetuals Roses which equal themin form, colour and perfume, 
while they also gratify us by producing blooms at various periods 
until the frost sets in. 

The National Rose Society -has done good service with regard 
to the hybrid perpetual, and Tea Roses, by giving a list of those 
which, although not exactly to be regarded as exhibition Rosaea, 
are highly decorative for garden purposes, and it is amongst 
these that I believe the real Garden Roses will be found. So 
many persons who prow Roses follow out the directiona which 
are given on the subject of culture, and especially on prun- 
ing, that the Roses in their gardens are formed on the model 
of exlibition roseries ; the planta are kept dwarf, cut back toler- 
ably hard from year to year, and thus do not develop into those 
large proportions which those who call out for garden Roses con- 
sider necessary, but there is no reason why this slould be-so. 
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Take any vigorous growing hybrid perpetual or tea, and instead 
of pruning hard, endeavour to make a bushi of it, and there is no 
reason whatever why you should not succeed in having a grand 
decorative plant, and with good and well developed flowers on it. 
I remember some years ago seeing at Major Denniston’s, at Roslea 
on the Clyde, a bush of Lo France; it was at least 6 feet through, 
and ahout the same in height: it was one masa of flower, and yet 
so good were tley that adozen blooms from it obtained the lat 
prize forthe best twelve of auy one roge at the Helensburgh 
Rose Show—a sufficient proof that a decorative plant need not be 
fall of “rubbishy” blooms. J hava a plant of Souvenir de la 
Malmaison in my own garden which is thirty-three years old; it 
has been cut tolerably hard, as may be imagined, from the fact 
that it is even now-not more than 8 feet high: it had thia autumn 
upwards of 150 blooms upon it, and with a httle care many of 
these might have been placed: in a stand of 48's, although at its 
best it ia not what is strictly called an exhibition Rose; and there 
are auch Roses as Madame Feaac Periora, and Madame Clemence 
Joigneanx, of which it may be safely anid you can make apy 
nized plant you like of them: so vigoyéus is the former that a 
friend of mine, Mr. Williams, of Alderminster, near Stratford-on- 
Avon, has distributed plants of it arjong bia parishioners to train 
up their houses, where ita fine blooms wii! add greatly to the ciiarm 
of the village. On going round my small garden this morning 
(October 2) even after all the cold, frosty nights and dreaching 
rains with which we were visited last month, F find that I can 
gather fairly respectable blooms for auch varieties as Baroness 
Rothschild, Jules Margottin, White Baroness, Edward Morren, 
Captain Christy, A. K. Williams, &c, I need not say that what 
wa ordinarily. speak of aa “dear old-fasbioned Roses,” have 
nothing buat leaves on them. 

And what ahall be said of Tea Roses? My Tea bed ia now full 
of flower, notwithstanding the boisterous and severe weather to 
which they have been ¢ d. I can gather a sheaf of them 
any day I like, and it should be remembered that some of the very 
best exhibition Roses amongst them are also the most vigorous 
growers; take, for example, Marie Vau Houtte : this is quite vigor- 
ous enough to be made a pillar Rose, and yet what can be more 
equisitely lovely than it is? Theo Madama Lambard is one of the 
heat growers and the free autumnal bloomer that wa have while 
its variéties of colour make it semething remarkable. I have cut 
from the same branch a flower of brilliant red and another pure 
vellow, and thia 1 think ia one of its greatest charms. Perles de 
Jardins, Bouquet d’ Or, Rubeoa, Comtesse Riga du Pare, Jean 
Ducher, are all varieties that are now giving their third seriea of 
bloom, and they are ag vigerous as Roses need be; and,in fact, 
where Teas can be grown in the open they are of all classes that 
which give the most enjoyment for the longest time, blooming 
early and late. , 

If then these statements are deserving of consideration, the con- 
clusion that might be drawn from them is this—that no garden 
ought to be without some few of the summer-flowering Roses, 
moss and others ; and that where space is of n0 moment, a good- 
ly number of them may be grown, and treated in any manner 
that one likes; but that those wh-se space is limited will do well 
to rely for garden decoration on the more vigorous growing of the 
hvbrid perpetuals and the Teas, as giving them a longer period 
of bleominug, and at the same time -beautifol aud lasting flowers, 





LAWNS AND WALKS. . 


‘The word “lawn” originally siguified a bit of uttilled grag 
land or glade in the depths of the wood, which was sung by the 
poets, as a very pretty and sentimental sort of thing. Then it was 
sought to be produced nearer home, to heighten the landscape ef:- 
fects and add a new charm and dignity to the residence. It iano 
exaggeration to say that there is hardly anything abont the estate, 
whether it be large or small, which so completely marka the atyle 
of the master of the place aa hia treatment, appearances and ad- 
ornment of the lawn. Not every owner is the master of bis place, 
aud the general surface appearance aud surroundings of the 
lawn indicate with unfailing accuracy the style and manner of 
the man whe relgna over it. | | 
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_ The lawn is, and will always continue to be, the moat attract- 
ive and fascinating feature in Inndacape gardeuiug, aud tu lur- 
monize its trim, clea aud velvety appearance with the more rag- 
ged aud unbroken foliage of the evergreen which borders it is the 
most gratifying suecess of the gardener. ‘To some peuple any bit 
of gruse ig wm lawn, aud one kind of grass looks as well aa any 
other, only it would seem as if the coarser the grass aud the rougher 
the surface the more natural it appears to them, 

The principle which should guide in the treatment of tle 
lawu is very different from that which directs al] other attempta 
to beautify aud adoru the grounds, for this reasou that, when the 
ornamentation sought ia by the introduction of trees, we select 
the most perfect types of their species, ao that the copse or plan- 
tation will assume atruly natural appearauce. A weepiug tres 
acems to me to be as much out of place in & conspicuous position 
ou & lawn ua would a fir tres beside.a fouutain; but some people 
have a passion for weeping trees, 

On the other hand the lawn iu its perfection, is purely artificial 
in every thing that marke its distinguishing characteristics, The 
surfaca must be made as smuoth as it cau possibly be made: this 
condition certaiuly ia not natural iu New England. The turf is 
cultivated simply as turf, and aot for the natural functions of ve- 
getation to grow as grass and furnish forage ; in the most brilliant 
raya of a midaummer anu it muat oot sear or blanch, it muat be 
simply a velvety carpet of living green from early apring time until 
the coming of frost nud snow, Besides, the designer must Lave the 
art to conceal ita truly artificial character and make it appear that 
thie elegant emerald surface, which should be soft aud delicate 
en wel for a fairy dance, ie the most natural thing to expect to find 
svt tight in the midst of ita fringing plautatious of evergreens, and 
that the resideuce was only put where it is that the owner might 
tuke thia bit of lovaliness all in. 

The first thing to do, after having determined to make a lawn, 
is to establish ita size. There are lawns and there are simple grasa 
plete which their affectionate ownera fondly diguify by that vame. 

Maen strive to magaify the importance of everything now-a-days, 
They buy a country house, with a couple of acres of land, and at 
ouce it becumes an “estate.” A young fellow obtatus the em- 
ployment he has craved and diligently sought, he “accepts a 
situation.” Singera no longer sing, they “render a selection ;' 
they are vo longer singera oven, they are sbsorbed in that mystical 
word “talent.” The musician once played upon tis harp or piano 
or orgau, be now “ presides;” every hittle pond tsa luke, Now 
when wa attempt the decoration of Nature we must leave false- 
heartedness aud fuatian alone. 

A lawn must necessarily be of auch a size that the. proper treat- 


| tment ia harmouizing its surroundings will not dwarf its appear- 


ance,and cause it to look like an vak-opening in the woods; but 
when, as is often the case, the lawn comprises hundreds of acres, 
and, With ita plantationa, assumes the character of a park, no 
specific rules cau ba laid down, as each casa would require special 
treatment; but one thing must be borne in inind, and that is, that 
the baud of art must be so carefully concealed that the most arti- 
ficial embellishments will appear to be some of the beauties of 
Nature. 

I bave in my mind a bit of grass land, which ita owner thinks 
td ba a charming lawn, of acouple of acres Much paius are be- 
stowed upou it; it is freely sprinkled with a hose during the bot 
dry weather ; it is as flat as a pancake, and is bordered by rows of 
iningled evergreen aud decidoous trees that stand out as stark 
aud stiff as # liue of marines ata ship's gangway. Uutess the 
area of the lawa be adequate for proper treatment the term is 
blmply a misnomer, 

It must be of living green. This is attained only by proper 
mauagement of the moisture in the soil, Grass rovts will pene- 
trate to the plane of permanent moisture and uno farther, and, 
previded that the plane is at as great a depth as four feat below 
the aurface, no drought or guu can wither or sear the turf if all 
else is properly and well prepared, 

The next thing to decide 1s, what the elope and character of 
the surface is to be, Most lawns are surfaced to a true plane, 
nud generally have the appearance of sagging in the centre, 
This arises from an optical illusion whereby perpendicular parallel 
lines appear curved toward each other, aud a at horizoutal sur- 
fate appears concave. 
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To correct or obviate this defect, which is really a blemish, the 
surface should be planned 80 as to give a gentle awell to the 
ground, which by a careful atuly of the contours before starting, 
can be acoumplished with very little difficulty. The chauge iu 
the appearauce of grounds, by atteution to this little detail, ig-aa 
great aa the difference in the appearance of aman stooping or 
standing erect.. , 
The next point to be considered is the drainage. If thea. 
land is dry and gravelly its drainage will be natural evough with- 
out any artificial uids, but the difficulty of oaking a proper lawn 
is greatly increased thereby. — 
If the anbsoil is of a gravelly clay or hard pan, it will be found 
indispensible to drain with proper pipes laid four feet deep anid 
thrity to forty feet apart accordiug to circumstances. This will 
dispose of the surplus water, and suffer the grass route to pene~ 
trate to such s depth, in search of moisture, that they will be 
sure of fiuding it at alltimes. I shall assume that this part of the 
work is intelligently planned and executed faithfully aud properly, 
If the soil is rather light and underlaid by gravel, it will be 
difficult to make a lawn to stand protracted dry weather, but it 
cau be greatly improved by spreading from two hundred to three 
hundred loadsa te the acre of auy kind of clayey material, «hich, 
if left to the action of the froat during the winter, will become 
disintegrated and friable, aud, in the spring, ploughing it in 
as deeply as cau be dane with the best plough and teain attainable 
The selection of this material is important, for act all clay will 
answer although moat kinds will; but the test of its excellence 
is that the action of frost must thoroughly pulverize it to a com- 
A perfgct incorporation of auch material with a 
dry, aandy or gravelly subscil works a wonderful change in its 
texture; it becomes more retentive of moisture, thus contribut- 
ing to the olject to which all our labour ia directed, that of giv- 
ing permangice to the verdaney of the lawn. 


A good dressing of peaty muck willdo much to give body to 
such « soil when treated aa described. If thesoil ia light, you 
will acquire an addition of pura vegetable matter, which should 
be coinparatively free from nitrogen, aa this element would unduly 
stimulate its solution and the cnusequent rapid growth of grass ; 
this ia not desirable, All mod is uot muck, as the word is used by 
agriculturists, Many men failing te note the distinction, have 
spent their kabour on worthless material, as tha boy did who 
taistook the pignut for the walnut and gathered his bag full No 
man who ever tried. pure vegetable muck from theswamp waa 
ever disappointed, and, if he mixed with it » bnahel of salt and 
a barrel of lima to threa cords, he obtained ag good a material ‘as 
be could possibly pnt upon the land to promote the growth of bine 

rass and white clover. Perhaps the best way to do this is to 
maxe the ealf into a brine, slack the lime with the bring aud then 
incorporate the powdered hydrate of lime with the dried muck, 
which will be greatly improved if it has lain exposed to alternate 
freezing and thawing during the winter, 


If the subsoil isa boulder clay or lard pan, the easiest and 
cheapest method of loosening it up is by deep ploughing, ranning 
the plongh three times in the same furrow if necessary, and by 
this mexns.a depth of two feet or more can be reached and the grass 
will be enabled to stand the dronght exceedingly well, more espe- 
cially if the land be underdrained as recommended. After the sur- 
face is well pulverized and harrowed, seed down with not less than 
three bushels of mixed blue grass and white clover to the acre, 
say two and one-half bushels of blue grass and the rest clover 
ond fragraut vernal grass. Some parsons would add timothy or 
red-top, or botir ; but there iano need of so doing, aa those first 
mentioned are all the grasses which are necessary to cultivate, and 
the quicker you get thetn established the better. 


When the very perfection of a turf is desired, and the cost is 
not restricted, establish the grades which you desire the surface 
to bave jf any change from the present condition is desirable, and 
then trench the soil from two and one-half to three feet in depth ; 
the last will give the most perfect satisfaction, laying the drain 
tiles as the trenching proceeds. This will ba done the more 
easily, aa the trenches fur the drains would lave to be culy one 
foot deep if the trenching is carried down three feet, 


If this work is properly conducted when it is finished, the lawn 
is all drained, aud ready to be seeded down. - 4 
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Same have recommended a hoed crop to be cultivated om the 
lawa for the first year, for the saka of the tilth. It ig true that 
this might enrich the soil and give astouter growth of grass ; but 
it is verdure that iz wanted aud not hay; bendes, the enrichment 
of the soil will prevant the very fiueness ef texture of the grass, 
which it is desirable to obtain, as the great beauty of the lawn 
when established ; furthermore, one year is practically loat in the 
cultivation or cropping of the land. 

Another suggestion which is offered aud often followed, is to sow 
outa or other grain with the grass; this is probably thought to ba 
best because it is often done where grass is to follow grain as a 
crop, and it ia thought that the grass becomes better established, 
but uo beneficial result was ever obtained by thus sowing lawns, 
If grain is sown it will only occupy ground where grasa roots 
should be getting established, and where they must finally grow 
after the grain is gone; the continual cutting to which it will be 
subjected will prevent the grain from furnishing any protection to 
the grass, on it will only tiller out into broad spreading plants 
aid rob the proper grasses of their food. 


Sow gothing but just auch seeds as you desira to cultivate. If 
the soil ig good average land, treated as described, oo manure as 
fertilizer will ba recommended, but let all the wood-ashes leached 
ot unleached, and all the old lime rubbish that can be obtained, 
be spread over the surface and carefully incorporated with the soil. 
Endeavour te sow the seed just preceding a change of the weather 
which indicates rain, After sowing, harrow in well, and roll with 
a garden roller. 


Aa soon ag the grass is well started, rol] it one day and out it 
with a lawn mower the next day; follow this up every ten days 
and, if the lawn can be fisished durmg tha month of May, by 
autumn you will have @ good velvety turf, whereas if mixed grasa 
and grain were sown, the stouter and more robust grain would 
have so robbed and overshadowed the wenker prasses, that at 
the end of two years you would not be go well off a9 at the end of 
the firat year by the above treatment, The better way is to plant 
just the grass you want and get it established as soon as possible, 
~ Thoroughly draining and deeply pulverizing the soil are the two 
principal secreta in obtaining perfection ina lawn, Any one can 
cut grass when it grows, if it can ouly be made to grow, 


— Jt will be found economical to thus thoroughly prepare the soil 
for a lawn if aperfeot and unfading one is desired, Few persons 
atop to think of the constant expense that is entailed if constant 
watering with a hose is required in dry weather; aud besides the 
grasa will not be as vigorous aa when by deep tillage the roots ara 
euabled to draw their own nourishment in the natural way. 





TRICKS WITH VEGETABLES, | 


The extraordinary adaptability of growing planta to the c¢ir- 

cumstances of their environment is constantly exemplified, not 
enly in eingular accidental forms, but in a great variety of care- 
fully designed ways practised by the -florist and horticalturist, 
either for purposes of effect or convenience. Tilustrative of what 
may be called this docility of plant life, are series of experimen 
some of them sufficiently fantastic to fairly come under the head 
of * tricks.” 
_. No better subject for experiments of this sort can be found 
than any one of the large family of gourds. The beat succaas 
will, of course, be bad with the shapes which are, naturally nearest 
the one desired to be produced, but with a little care forms may 
be produced which are as far aa possible from those natarally 
sesumed by the gourd. All that is required is to confine the 
gourd, as soon as may be, in a mould of the desired form, and 
the yielding fruit will without a struggle adapt itself to it. For 
example, if the shape of a Florence flask be desired, the gourd 
should be placed in the flask aud secured there by corda being 
tied from the neck of the flask to the vine, As soon as the gourd 
has completely filled the mould, it ghould be taken from the vine 
to check further growth, and the mould ahould then ba broken. 
If an irregatlar alape is desired, the experimenter may exercise his 
ingenuity, aod will discover then how singularly plastic the 
glowing gourd ia. | 
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Causing a name to grow wpon an apple, pear, peach, or other 


| fruitina trick interesting in itself, a wonder to children, and a 


joy to those young persons who are described as in tha “ tender 
tite of tifa.” It ie accomplished by cuttiug tinfoil, er any sinti- 
lar sabstance, into the desired letters aud placing them on the 
fruit, The air and sunlight being tls kept from the fruit under 
the tinfoil, it will be a distinct colour. 

_ To grow a bunch of grapes iu a bottle, the neck of which is too 
small to receive eveu one grape, is an easy thing to do, but ale 
Ways culses great wonderment in persons who sea only the reanlt. 
As soon ag the grapes are set on the bunch, the bottle should be 
slipped over the bunch and tied secnrely. Care must ba taken to 
keep water out of the bottle, else the grapes’ will be likely to rot, 
Nothing more is necegsary to ba done, as the grapes will grow as 
well in the bottle as out of it. 

Yo have a bunch of grapes growing on a vine in a flower-pot re- 
quire some care, but is not really difficult, The part of a vine upon 
which a thrifty buuch of grapes has started is put through the 
hole in the bottom of a flower pot, and drawn up until a reason- 
able length of vine extends beyond tharim. ‘Phe pot is secured 
in positiou, and rich earth filled into it around the vine. After a 
time the vine iu the pot will take root, and by the time the grapes 
ure ready to ripen, the viae can be removed ‘at the bottom of the 
pot withont injrry to the grapes which will go on ripeniag. 
Whe succoasfally done, a very beautiful effect ia produced, and 
nothing daintier as a gift for an invalid fried caa be imagined, 

Another - very effective result is obtained by growing a straw- 
berry plant ina carrot. Take as large a carrot as can be had, 
and scoop out the large end to form the receptacle for the earth 
in which the strawberry plant is to be grown. - The earth - used 
cannot be too rich, aud it will be well to keep it moist, not wet; 
with some sort of liquid manure. Select a young, thrifty plant 
and firet, half filling the hola in the carrot, place the plant in the 
hola with roots well spread. Then fill the hole withearth until 
the crown ef the plant is reached. The earth should be carefully 
pressed about the roots, and twoor moreholes should be made 
through the carrot in such a way as to drain the earth receptacle, 
The carrot may then be hung up in a@ warm place, and not only 
will the strawherry grew and bear ita beautiful fruit, bat the carrot 
toa will throw out a beautiful green foliage, thus making a very 
pretty combination if cotours. This can also be dove with a sweet 
potato. : 

Another unique plan for growing strawberries ia to filla barrel 
with rich earth, first, however, boring a number of holes with au 
auger in the sides of the barrel, fn each hole plant a atraw- 
berry ving, and in the course of tima the barrel will be covered 
with green foliage, against Which will grow the luscious red ber- 
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A NEW EDIBLE FRUIT. 


- ‘The exotic planta thet we meet with in puble establishments, or that we 
Gud in the enilection of amateurs, are aadally cultivated for their ornamental 
qualities, unless, aa in the case of rinat of the apecimens., reared in grean- 
houses of butanic gardens, their interest ia purely aciantific, We ‘ought 
ecaroely to find in theee latter anything elae than objects for study or 
planta that yield useful products, It ia exceptional to find treea or shrubs 
with esenient frit thereon. Morenver, our heniisphere ia go well provided 
with hardy fruit tresa-of ati kinda that we take no troubie to find substitutes 
for thew, whieh, upou the whole, might require special and burdensome 
care, 


With the exception of the pineapple aod banana, hardly any tropical fraita 
are cousumed iu Franes, their culture being capricious, and their flavour 
nerer being comparable to what it ia in their native country. 

The order Cheniacer or Guitifere, ia but avaringly represanted in botanic 
gardens, The species that it embraces belong, almoat whoily to Asia or 
Amrios, with « fow indigenous to other warm regiona of the globa, Some 
of these sre celebrated for the products which they yield. ‘The mangosteen 
(Garcinia mangostana) ia regarded «8 one of the moat delicious fruita of 
tropical dia, und, owing to this fact, has been distribotead throughont the 
colonies of all hot cotutriea, The mammur, called alao the American 
apricot (Mammea americana) ia likewise a fragrant and cliuice fruit, although 
net ao fing a one an the mangosteen, It is arare thing iu France to gok a 
chance to taate these axotic fruita. 


Even the orange, Which is frequently eaten in Europe, has none of that 
flavour and sweetness that it acquires in a sunny and torrid clime. 


” We remember that a friend, a distinguished naguraliat of Brasil, threw 
away 48 deteatable an orange which some one geve him in France, and 
ovhich, nevertheless, seemed to ug exceptionable, 

We cau judge more easily of the value of the gamboge, a juice that 
exudes from a Chesiaciad (Garcinia morelia) and probably from a few other 
species of the name genus. There are few producta whose botanical origin 
has heen so difficult to establish ag that of gamboge, and yet the latter wae 
known so far back as the beginning of the 17th century ae an active purgative 
and hydragogue in uae in the East, Proscribed, or nearly ao, from present 
European therapentice, on account of its drastic action, this product has 
always remained in hovour a8 4 yellow colouring matter smoug water-colour 
printers: yellow lake gives an incomparable tint formed by an emalsiou 
of ganboge with water. 

Notwithstanding its apecific namo, the Xanthochymus pictorius does not 

roduce the beat gamboge for artista, but it ia of interest to ue, because it ia 
the one of the Chesincece that beat bolda ita own in bothouse oultivation, and 
ja, perhaps, the ouly oue that chocess to set fruit uuder favourable circum- 
atances, 


The Museum has. for several years past, had « fow specimena of this 
lant, with long leaves of a beautiful groen, atanding opposite on the 
bennctics Al\though theae are cultivated in pote, they regularly flower 
and fruit nearly every rear. In 1883 we conuted 45 berries upon a singles 
lant. Thesg are ficat green, ao: finally of the size of, a ei ripe apricot. 
{oreover, we kuow of another species of the agqine genus, dulcis, which 
derives ita specific name from the use made of it iu the Moluccas. 
Oura, than, is not the oniy one whoae fruit is eaten. The taste of the 
nip is saccharine aud slightly acid. Spoiled, as we ee the compara- 
Pie fruita of one gardens and orchards. we cannot nize the value of 
anch a oue as we are now considering ; it is necessary to have lived in far 
distant couutries, in order to appreciate the services that certain fruite 
are capable of rendering. 
Ackd fruita are rare in hot countries ; angar  prevaila in moat, and 
Europeans as a general thing do not take to them at once. However this 
may be, the Yanthochymus pictorius ie curious in several reapecta, aince 
ir allows usto have 1 & greenhouse of moderate temperature a ehrub of sn 
ensoutially exatic order. of peculiat aspect and capable of annually yielding 
nunorous (ruite that are in vowtee to be diednined.—Scientific Americun 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It ia n well known fact that many kinds of Vegetables are cultivated in 
America: to'n mach higher degree of perfection than in any other country 
in the world, aud foremost amongst these must be placed Cabbages aud 
Tomatoes. | | 


We hava just received a trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties of the above from the celebrated seal grower Mr. J. J. H. 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early orders are 
solicited as the supply is limited. The descriptions given are those of the 
raiser. 


CABBAGES. 


The Stone-mason Cabbage.—Thin cabbage is distinguished for its 
reliability for heading, the siza, hardiness and quality of the heads. Un- 
(ler proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a market 
able head; tha heads vary in weight from «tne to over twenty pounds 
depending on the aojl and cultivation.—Price per pkt. As. 0-8; per oz 
Ra, 1-8. | | 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage.—This is, without doubt, the 
lnrgest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the result of ax. 
treme high culture. I have had heads, when atripped of al! waste leavea, 
that could not be got into a two bushal basket, having ao» «diameter two 
inches greater t In a former circalar I quoted from pereons residing in 
fourteen Statea and Territories, and slao in the Canadas, East and Weat, 
exprasaing their great satisfaction with the Stone-Magon and the Marble- 
head Mammoth Cobbages, in their great reliability for beading, the size, 
aweetness and tenderness of the heads. They had succeeded in growing 
the Mammoth to the weight of thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
instances upwards of ninety pounds, 


In a competition held last season in America, the first prise Cabbage of 
this variety weighed ninety-two pounds.—Price per pkt. As, 0-8 ; per oz, 
Re. 1-8. 


The Warren Cabbage,——A variety of recent introduction ; it makes 
a head deap, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. In reliability for heading no Onbbage snrpasses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 inches in diameter, | 


In the competition above referred to, the first prize specimen of thi 
variety weighed seventy-fice pounds. — Price per pkt, As. 8 ; per on. Ra 1-8 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato, “The Favorite.”—This rariety posaesres several advantages 
over any other, it is smoother than the “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
late in the aeason. Doss not crack after ripening like the “ Acme,” ia of 
a darker red than the * Perfeotion,” and is larger than eithor ; it hag very 
few seeds, is ripe all through at once, and ia very productiva.— Price per 
packet As. &; per oz. Rs. 2. 


Tomato, “ Canada Victor.”—A symmetrical and handsome ranety, 
in ripening it has no green left round the atem (a great facit with many 
kinds otherwise good.) Itia heavy, full meated and rich, between round 
and oval in shape, and red in coloar; it will be found to excel most varie- 
ties in thatmost desirable characteristic,-in earliness in ripening the 
great bulk of the erop,—Price per packet As, & ; per oz. Rs. 2. 


 '‘Yellow Victor.~A beautiful’ medium-sized bright golien yellow 
varioty, almost perfection in shape, a great improvement on “ Greengage 
and other yellow varieties—Price per packet As, 8; per os, Ra. 2, 


Tomato, New Red Apple —A new very large, round, solid 


variety, of brilliant colour and fine quality ; one of the largest varieties in 
cultiration.—Price per packet Aa, 8; per oz, Ra. 2. 


A collection of 1 packet each of tha above aeven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 oz, ofeach for Rs. 10, . 


_ THE, CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
| NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS, 


1, 3, 8 § 29 Tiljullah Road, Calcutta. 
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THE CARBON OF PLANTS. 


Tue well-known French savant, M. Dehérain, haa re- 
cently treated this interesting subject in a series of three 
lectures delivered at the Paris Museum of Natural. History, 
and reported in the Revue Scientifique. It ia our imten~ 
tion to give here, briefly, the substance of these lectures 
together with some observations on the most :important 
points dealt with. _- 


~ Tt will, no doubt, be known to most of the readers of” 


this journal that the beautiful green color, so character- 
istic of healthy vegetation, is produced only under the 
influence of light. Plants grown in the dark, no matter 


how favourable to their development other conditiona may . 


be, are always yellow and unhealthy, with drawn up 
stems and small leaves, about which there is but little 
trace of green. If now we expose such a plant to bright 
daylight, the colourless stems and leaves will gradually 
acquire their usual green tint, and the whole plant will 
recover its health and vigour of growth. | 

The greet colour is due tothe existence of chlorophyll 
in the leaves and other parts so tinted. This substance 
is of the greatest importance to the health and nutrition 
of vegetables. Itissoluble in alcohol, the solution so 
formed possessing the property of dichroism, that is to 
say, it varies in. colour according as we look at it or 
through it. It has been carefully examined by M. Frémy, 
and found by him to centain three distinct substances, all 
differing in colour. Its elementary chemical composition 
18 given in the following table :— 





. Carbon re ses 3°97 

Hydrogen sis ~ 9°80 

| Oxygen sue sas 4-15 

. .- Nitrogen .. aise ste 10:33 

Ash ~ , eee so 175 
100°00 © 


' This analysis shows that chlorophyll is a nitrogenous 
‘body, which will serve to explain the well known fact that 
the green colour of many plants is very much deepened by 
the application of manuresrich in that element, such, for 
example, ds salts of ammonia, nitrate of soda, or farmyard 
manure. It has been shown by Lawes and Gilbert that 
‘this efféct is most striking where the soil is deficient 
in mineral plant food, so that too little carbon is assimi- 
latéd in propottion to thé nitrogen taken up. Tobacco is 
a plant very susceptible to the influence of manure in this 
respect. 

‘The presence of light is not the only condition necessary 
for the development of chlorophyll; temperature is also 
of importance, and M, Béhm found that blanched plants 
would not turn green unless the Centigrade thermometer 
indicated from 7° to 11.° 7. Moreover all kinds of light 
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are not equally effective, for although chlorophyll will be 
more or less produced in light of all colours, yet the yellow 
rays are much the most active in bringing about this 
result. If the illumination is too brilliant it has a dele- 
terious effect, and if long continued destroys chlorophyll. 

The importance of chlorophyll to plant life will be duly 
appreciated when it is considered that it is by means of it 
that the plant obtains by far the greater proportion of the 
carbon which enters into the composition of its tissues. 
The carbon ia obtained from the small quantity of carbonic 
acid—about 4 parts in 10,000—existing in the atmos- 
phere. When the enormous quantity of carbon taken up 
annually by growing vegetation is considered, itis some- 
what difficult to realise that it is almost, if not quite, all 
derived from a source apparently so insignificant: that 
thia is the case there is, however, little room for doubt. 

It will be worth while briefly to trace the steps by 
which the knowledge of this function of chlorophyll was 
arrived at. 

It wus firat ascertained by M. de Saussure that plants 
grown ina soil composed of variously sized flint pebbles 
and watered with distilled water, assimilated during their 
growth 1°49 grammes of carbon, which could only have 
been obtained from the air. Subsequent experiments, in 
which plants were grown in water only, gave more 
striking results. 

In 1749 it had been observed by the Genevese natura- 
list, Bonnet, that when green vine branches were placed 
under water they gave off numerous bubbles of gas, 
Joseph Priestley, in 1774, proved that the gas so given 
off was the then newly discovered element oxygen. This 
he proved by showing that it restored to air, in which 
a candle had been burnt out, the property of supporting 
combustion. Subsequently Ingenhouz demonstrated that 
the evolution of oxygen took place only under the in- 
fluence of light ; and finally, Sennebier showed that this 
emission of oxygen only took place when the water 
in which the plant was immersed contained carbonic acid 
in solution. Carbonic acid is a compound of carbon 
and oxygen, nnd in its decomposition by chlorophyll the 
oxygen is given off, whilst the carbon is retained and 
made use of by the plant. 

if the plant is to obtain its whole supply of carbon 
from the atmosphere, it will be conjectured that the 
action of the leaves on the carbonic acid must be very 
energetic. 
shows by means of a well known and very pretty experi- 
ment. Two jong glass tubes are taken, one filled with 
fresh green leaves, the other empty. These are placed 
‘side by side, and a current of air caused to pasa through 
each of them ; after traversing the tubes the air is forced 
to bubble through baryta water, asubstance which forms 

‘an insoluble compound with carbonic acid. It is seen 
that while the air from the empty tube immediately trou- 
bles the liquid with a white precipitate, that from the tube 
filled with leaves produces no effect, the carbonic acid 
having been all removed in the tube, 

' ‘Phe presence of carbonic acid in the air surrounding 
‘a plant is absolutely necessary to its existence ; if it be 
removed, the chlorophyll gradually disappears and the 
‘plant dies ; the same effect is also produced if the quantity 
of carbonic acid be excessive. Desiccation also destroys 
chlorophyll, and Van Troostwyck and Lauenburgh 
‘noticed that mercury produces a deleterious effect on it, 
which is counteracted by flowers of sulphur, 
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That this is actually the case, M. Dehérain | 
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ais chlorophyll can only exercise its functions in the 
presence of light, itis of great interest to inquire what 
influence its colour may have upon the action that takes 
place. Great attention has been directed to this impor- 
tant question, with, however, up to the present time,no 
definite conclusion, 

The reader will no doubt know that the colour of most 
substances is due to a power which they possess of select- 
ing rays of a certain colour out of the mixture which 
composes white light, retaining these, and allowing the 
remainder to passon. It is tho latter unabsorbed rays 
which reach our eyes, and produce the impression of 
colour which we ascribe to the body so acting. — - 

The green colour of arose is produced in this 
manner out of the seven colours into which daylight may 
be divided. That body absorbs a considerable portion 
of the red and orange, some of the yellow, and all the 
blue, indigo, and violet rays, allowing the green and a 
portion of the yellow to pass unaffected. The question 
here presenting itself for investigation is, whether the 
action of chlorophyll in decomposing carbonic acid is due 
to the light so absorbed ? 

M. Dehérain states that this is so, and says further, that 
the active rays are those absorbed in the orange and red. 
This opinion has been put forward by M. Lommel, whom 
Dehérain quotes ; but his conclusion is pronounced to be 
tncorrect by Sachs, who rests his opinion on certain ex- 
periments made by Pfeifer and himself, which certainly 
appear to be pretty conclusive. He points out that the 
greatest effect is produced by the bright yellow raya, 
which are only slightly absorbed by chlorophyll, and 
proves, moreover, that a beam of light which has passed 
through a thick layer of a solution of that substance in 
alcohol, and has so been sifted, as it were, from all rays 
which it 1s capable of retaining, was still able to excite the 
decomposition of carbonic acid by green leaves. It seems, 
then, unlikely that the absorbed rays are the active agents, 
especially as the green solution ofchlorophyll is incapable 
of decomposing carbonic acid, although it absorbs light in 
the same way as when in situ in the leaf. The view has 
lately been advanced, that the colouring matter acts as 2 
acreen to protect the active matter from mjurious rays of 
light. It must, however, be remembered that it is evident 
that light exercises some direct agency, as the process will 
not go on in the dark. | Oo 

The action of chlorophyli on carbonic acid being thus 
briefly considered, we may next ask how it is that this 

penetrates the leaves, so aa to come in contact with the 
chlorophyll cells which are to decompose it. 

Gases are capable cf passing through thin plates of 
porous matter, such as graphite or plaster of Paris, in 
which case they penetrate by means of the minute tubes 
formed by the pores, and also through certain apparently 
homogeneous solid substances, such as india-rubber ; 
but the rate at which they move in each case is very 
different. The velocity with which gases flow through 
porous bodies into a vacuum is governed by a definite 
law, discovered by Thomas Graham, and which is thus 
expressed : Gases pass through porous septa with a velocity 
which varies inversely as the square root of their density. 

The following table—in which column 1 gives the time 
in which equal volumes of the gases would flow through 
a plate of graphite at atmospheric pressure, and column 2 
the square root of the density of the gas—will help to 
make this clear :— . 
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Oxygen one on ds 


1,0000 | 1.0000 7 
Atmospheric air oe ws] 0.9501 | 0°9507 
Carbonic acid eee oo | 1.1860 | 1.1760 


On the other hand, the passage of gasea through mem- 
branes of such as india-rubber is apparently governed by no 
definite law, and a glance at the following table will 
show that the order taken by the gases is very different 
from that shown in the last; earbonic acid, which was 
there the slowest, is here the most rapid of all. The 
velocity of diffusion of nitrogen is here taken as 1 :— 


Nitrogen... due wae 1.000 
Atmospheric air eee ove 1,149 
Oxygen .. a sae ve = -2,.056 
Hydrogen ors nee 5.500 
Carbonic acid wee ens 13.558 


Let us see how these facta will apply to the question 
before us. ‘The two faces of the leaves of plants generally 
differ considerably in their structure. Those of land 
plants have scattered over thetr under surfacesa large 
number of minute openings, known to botanists as 
stomata, whilst the upper surface is comparatively des- 
titute of them. Does the gas enter by these openings P— 
or does it diffuse through the unbroken upper surface ? 
When we consider the extremely small proportion in 
which carbonic acid exists in the atmosphere, coupled 
with the facts that its velocity of diffusion through mem- 
branes is much higher than that of air, while the rate at 
which it passes through small tubes is much slower, it 
seema probable that the latter would be the case, and that 
this isso is proved by some experiments of Boussingault’s, 
wherein he showed that the upper surface of leaves was 
capable of decomposing more carbonic acid than the lower, 
in the proportion, in some cases, of four to one. 

It may next be asked—What is the immediate destina- 
tion of the carbon obtained by the plant in these process- 
es? It has been found by means of careful quantitative 
experiments that plants give off an amount of oxygen 
practically equal in volume to the carbonie acid which 
they decompose, and as_ that body contains its own 
volume of oxygen it would appear at first sight that this 
wae allset free. ‘The view is, however, now generally ad- 
opted that such is not the case; it is thought that the car- 
bonic acid retains half its oxygen, and that the other half 
of that emitted proceeds from the decomposition of water. 
M. Dehérain endeavours to trace the progress in the plant 
of the carbon, hydrogen and oxygen thus brought toge- 
ther, through several reactions, which are by no means 
certairi, to glucose, or grape sugar, which in its turn may 
be converted jinto starch. All that we know with cer- 
tainty about the matter is that according to Sachs 
starch is the first product formed in the plant from the 
carbon so obtained, and that, moreover, it ts always pro- 
duced in the chlorophyll cells primarily, although much 
of it is afterwards transferred to other parts of the plant. 

It has been previously stated that the presence of car- 
bonic acid in the atmosphere is necessary to the life of 
plants, but certain experiments of M. Corenwinder’s, 
quoted by M. Dehérain at the end of his second lecture, 
appear to show that portions of large trees may be deprived 
‘of this gas without sufferimg material injury. The 
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A KIND of beer made from Bananas ig reported by missionaries 
of Usigay, in the equatorial lake region of Africa, te be an effec- 
tive prophylactic against malaria, its use having kept them ia 
health in a most deadly climate, 


La 


In the province of Biscay every landowner mnst plant two 
aaplings for every timber-tres he cuts down. In Java the birth 
of every child is celebrated by planting a fruit-tree, which ia care- 
fully tended asthe record of the age of the child whose birth it 
regiaters. This wise regard for the future deserves imitation. 





Grass Unper Trees.~-When difficulty is experienced in keep- 
ing grass green under trees in open ecole particularly pine woods 
where the shade is continuous the year round, sow a little nitrate 
of soda occasionally thronghout the growing season when the 
weather is moist. This will bring a fine crop of verdure pleasing 
to the eye aud agreeable to cattle.—Journal of Forestry. 
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WATERPROOF PapeRr.— Waterproof r is made bya ne 
German metiiod as follows. Tos weak acliticn of orditiaty glue 
add a little acetic acid ; then make another solution hy dissolving 
astmall quantity of bichromate of potassium in distilled water, 
These two liquids should be well mixed together, and the sheets 
of paper which have to be made waterproof drawn through the 
mixture aod suspended from suitable Jines to dry. The propor- 
tions are not given, but five per cent, of acetic acid and seven per 
cent, of a saturated solution of bichromate of potassium wiil 
Answer. 
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OLD Sgeps or New i—There is a widespread impreasion that 
old seeds of many plants are preferable to new, especially in the 
production of double flowera, Desirous of putting this view to 
the test, an experimenter, whose results ara recorded iu a recent 
number of the Hevue Horticole, undertook a series of experiments 
with the seeds of the cameliis-flowered balsams of varying age, 
The conclusion arrived at—diametrically opposite to the general ly 
received opinion—ia that it is the youngest seeds which give tha 
largest proportion of double flowers. 





Dk. SCHWEINFURTA’S recent journey through the desert fro: 
the Nile tothe Red Sea has qeaulted inthe aldition of nll 
unexpected plants to the Egyptian desert flora, Dr. Ascherson 
has alro been able to extend Professor Jordau’s skatch survey of 
the Little Oasis, made in 1874, very materially ; and owlng ta 
the friendly reception given by the inhabitanta, has gathered 
many <letails of interaat respecting their domestic life, He re- 
ports a custom here which is quite unknown in other parts of 
the Nile valley, naraely, that of fire-making by rubbiag together 
two dry pieces of the inidrib of the Date Palm leaf. 7 
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THE average duration of vitality in seeds of some of our culti- 
vated plants ia as followa—Articlioke, five yeare; broad bean, six ; 
beet root, five ; cabbago, five ; carrot, four; cucumber, five ; lettuce, 
five ; maize, two; melon, five; onion, two; parsnip, two; peas, 
four or five ; radish, five; aptnach, five ; tomato, five ; turnip, five; 
endive, nine; paraley’ three ; strawberry, three. 





In Thiquring, according to Les Mondes, more than one thousand 
tous of dried beet-leaves passes every year for tobacco. Such 
leaves, also those of chicory and cabbage, ara said to be employed 
for the same purpose ona large scale at Magdeburg and in the 
Palatinate. The cigars of Vevey, much smoked in South Ger- 
many, hardly contain any tobacco, but are.made simply of beet- 
leaves deprived of their natura! flavour by special cultivation and 
immersed for a considerable time in infusion of tobacco. 





' Manoures AnD ManvgmG.—It ia well to bear in mind that no 
cast irou rule can be laid down on the subject, different factors 
having to ba considered before it can besettled what manure is 
best. It has been truly said that “ the essential ingredients that 
roust come from the soil are potash, lime, magnesia, iron, phospho- 
ric acid, sulphuric acid, a small amount of chlorine, perhaps a mi- 
nute quantity of silica, and, finally, considerable nitrogen, Conge- 
quently, in order that plants may grow and thriva, they must have 
at the disposal of their roots io the soil a sufficient quantity of each 
of these ingredienta of their food, If any one of the more import- 
aut couatituents—potash, lime, phosphoric acid, or nitrogen—be 
deficient, the whole plant suffers.”—-Planter and Farmer. 


' Woop PreservaTIon.—The improved French method of pre- 
serving wood by the application of lime is said to be found to 
work weil. The plan ia to pile the planka in a tank and to put 
over all a layer of quicklime, which is gradually slaked with water. 
Timber for minea requires about a week to be thoroughly impreg- 
pated, aud other wood more or lese time, according to its thick- 
ness. The wood acquires remarkable consistence and hardness, 
it is stated, ou being subjected to thie simple process, and the 
assertion is made that it will never rot. Beech-wood prepared in 
this way for hammers and other tools for ironworks is found to 
acquire the hardness of oak, without parting with any of ita elas- 
ticity or toughness, and it also laste longer. 


- Worms on Lawns.—There is no simpler remedy for expelling 
worma from lawus and borders than clear lima water. Get some 
lumps of time fresh from the kilo and place them in water, stir- 
ring well, then allowiug the lime to settle and the water become 
clear. If there is any sediment at the bottom of the vessel the 
water will be aa strong as you can make it, and perfectly safe. 
About a pound of lime will suffice for tea gallous of water. It is 
best to apply it during mild showery weather, when the worms 
are bear the surface. Ifthere is no sediment at the bottom of 
the vessel the lime water will not be strong enough. Au ounce 
of corrosive sublimate diasolved in a little boiling water, then mixed 
with forty gallous of clear water and applied tkrough a rose, bas 
also been fuaud ta expel worms from lawna——Jowrnal of Horti- 
culture. 





To Prevent Saeep Frou Barkova Fruit-Taers.—tThe follow- 
jog wash ia recommended as a sure preventive of sheep barking 
fruit-trees. Take goap, the dirtier and atronger the better, aud 
inake @ very strong sud; diasolve one-fourth pound whale-oil acap 
in every six gallous, and into this stir with a brush or old stub of 
broom sheep-manure until it iaas thick as good whitewash, and 
with this mixture wash the treea aa high asthe sheep caa reach, 
Tt will be found that uo sheep will come near eoough to rub 
against them for at least two months, the time depending apon 
the amount of rain. Keep the mixture handy, and repeat the 
application ag often au uecessary—twice ina summer will often 
sulice. Sheep running ainong fruit-trees should have plenty of 
good freah water; it is thirst that first induces them to gnaw the 
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bark, but, after they have once got a taste, they eat because they 
like it. The above mixture will effectually keep them away, and, 
besidea, ia a very good application for the health of the trees, 
keeping the bark smooth aud fiue and killing any inaects that it 
comes in contact with, — 





Tar PHYLLOXERA Pest in Franor.—The average yield of the 
French vintage for the four yearafrom 1875 to 1878, inclusive, 
was 1,275,000,006 gallons, The last three vintages have decreased 
at a greater rate than 100,000,000 gallons per year, and now it is 
reported thatin the vintage of 1886 more than one-fifth of the 
yield was produced from dry raising and dregs of the first and 
second press, Although itis beginning to be the fashion to as- 
criba this decrease chiefly to mildew and other causea, the pre- 
nonce of the phylloxera must be regarded as one of its principal 
causes. After a variety of researches only one method lias been. 
found to effectually kill this insect, and that is by inundation, be- 
gun in November aad continued far forty days. The vineyard on 
which this experiment was tried waa one of the firat to ba attacked. 
In 1867 the wine produced was 925 hectolitres; in 1868, 40; in 
1869, 35; in 1870, the first year of submersion, 120 hectolitres, 
Since that year the quantity produced has gradually increased, 
until it has nearly reached its normal figure, and the vines have 
regained their vigour, The commission appointed in France, which 
publish every year such a heavy. report, have chiefly studied 
methoda for killing the inaect undergrouad, and but little practi- 
cal benefit hag attended their action. Had they directed their 
energies to a policy of extermination above ground very different 
resulta might have been attained.—Colontes and India. 


es 


FigMIne THE Sor.—Considering that the beat farmers so long 
knew the advantage of rolling their fields after seed sowing, it waa 
always a matter of surprise that the practice had never become 
part of good gardening, and atill more of a surprise when Mr. 
Henderson's paper on firming the soil appeared in our columczs, 
at the objections some made agaiuat it, Yet the evidences of the 
value of such a practice could be stumbled against almost any day. 
The American Agriculturist recently gives an illustration of this, 
which is worth repeating here. “ Peter Henderson, the author of 
‘Gardening for Profit,” in insisting upon the great importance of 
firming the soil over seeds and plants, writes us: ‘It was rather an 
amusing incident that first brought to the attention of a truck far- 
rer, of Charleston, S. C., the importance of firming the soil, It 
seems that a gentleman ofcolor, having the constitutional weak- 
ness for chickens peculiar to some of his race, got into a ben-rooat 
aud helped himself bountifully, In evading a bigh road, he struck 
a bee-lins through a newly sown turnip field, where he left tracks 
that led to hia detection. But these tracks did more. They 
showed to Squire Buncombe, whose chickens had suffered, that 
wherever the foot of the colored citizen had fallen, thera he had 
a “stand” of turnips and nowhere else (for they had been loosely 
acwo aud the weather was dry). The lesson was heeded, and has 
bean worth tens of thousands of dollars to the farmers of South 
Carolina, who, it seems, were never before sufficiently alive to 
the importance of firming the soil uutil the unfortunate negra 
showed them tha way.’”— Gardeners’ Monthly, 





THe Fracrance or Roszs.—-The improvement of the rose 
during late years, it scarcely need be said, has been very coasider- 
able, but it is a matter for serious reflection that it has taken place 
in two qualities only—form and colour—to the neglect ofa third 
and more importaut quality—fragrance. Would not development 
have gous on in this, a6 in other respects, had it been aimed at? 
Fragrance has not been a consideration at exhibitions; it has 
not been a“ point.” The result has been that it has become 
a neglected quality, which is exactly what might have been 
foreseen. In the catalogues of any of the largest firme in the 
country, fragrance, it will be fouod, is hardly meutioned. Some- 
times when a rose 1a described which ia pre-amiuent for scent, that 
important quality is uot referred to Ly ao much as one word. ‘True, 
we are not like Bastern nations in their fondness for sweet per- 
fumes; our climate iaterferes ; we have colds in the head till the 
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sense of smell becomes impaired, Nevertheless, it may be affirmed 
that, in regard to all flowers, fragrance is more appreciated by the 
general public than any other quality. What the lover of sweet 
flowers may hope for is, that the time will come when scentless 
roses Will be disqualified at rose shows, and that in catalogues it 
may be plainly stated which are the flowers that sre only faintly 
or not at all scented. Inexperienced persons sometimes suffer a 
great disappointment by finding that they have, when obtaining 
trees from some nursery, inadvertently chosen roses which, to them, 
are only a beautiful fraud. It is too much to say that, however 
beautiful a scentless rose may be, it can be matched in beauty by 
one haying the additional charm of fragrance. What is the raison 
détre of the imperfect flowera? It is true they are not numerous, 
but the faintly scented are very numerous, and they are not much 
better than scentless ones. May they cease to be, or at least cease 
to increase, Tho queen of flowers can never have a rival, but its 
supremity and fascination can ouly be maintained by the possession 
of all its superb attributes. — Field. 








@Original Articles. 
—— __________________ el 
| LAWNS AND WALKS. 


(Concluded from page 203.) 


BounpDARIES.—Most lawns bound on the highway, and too often 
are fenced on one side or more with the old boulder atone wall, 

If the lawn ig on a level withthe top of the wall, thus 
hiding it from view, there is uo comment to make ; but if not, 
then the socuer the wall is put out of sight the better. Next to an 
iron fance about a cemetery lot,a stone wall around a lawn, is 
the least attractive thing that can be imagined for such a purpose, 
and, if a fence must be maintained, let it be of wire, with light 
iron rods or gas-pipe standards. it looks rather more ample and 
generous to merge the surface of the Jawn in the side walk, as 
if it were a part of the grounds themeelves. ‘lhe practice of 
discarding boundary walls and fences between the highway and 
the lawn is becoming more general, and has many pleasaut 
features, with many drawbacks, which ara Jargely the result of 
local peculiarities, prejudices and misdemeanours. . 

It will be well to border the lawn with a plantation of trees, 
Tha manner of doing this is to be determined by the views to be 
obtained from the house, which control every other consideration ; 
but if the views of distant scenery, or of the water, cannot be in- 
corporated into the vistas of our lawn, then it is the better plan 
to make bordering plantations of evergreens, planting them with 
an irregular margin of smaller trees and shrubs, forming inviting 
nooks which are are delightful for their suany warmth io the 
chilly days of spring aud fall, If the trees are well grown, so 
that they throw out their branches close to tha ground, the sur- 
face of the lawn will seem to merge in the fohage of the trees 

i ichtfal il}usion. 
ir teal have agreat fancy to plant irregular beds of 
flowera inthe lawn. This of course isa matter of taste purely, but 
‘+ doos seem to destroy the beauty of the lawn, which is ina 
ewelling, unbroken carpet of greeu. The shade of the trees ou 
the north side of the lawn, however, affurds an excellent place to 
plant beds ef Roses where they can be protected from the un- 
wouted brightness of the gum both in summer and wiuter, 
Top-dress the lawn with well-rotted compost, wood ashes, phos- 
phates and ground piaster whenever the health and vigour of the 

rass may require, using Your judgment in the matter of feeding 
the grass when it seems to need it, just as you would feed any- 
thing else. By continually rolling and cutting, a thick turf is ag- 
sured and a permanent unfading lawn 18 FOULS. 

There is a great differenca in taste as to the tntroduction 
ef statuary upon the lawn; in fact tastes are often a matter of 
fashion or of cultivation sny way, Just as one learns tha use of 
vonatural things or becomes addicted to any habit ; so the taste 
may be educated, but, at the snme time, not elevated or purified, 

It may bé a mark of a cultivated taste to grope around among 
the ruins of a heathen civilization and drag out of, their moulder- 


ing heaps the lascivious and licentious statues of the days of their 
depravity and degradation; to go into eestasies of delight .over 
the exquisite modalling of their figures; to expend large sums in 
their purchase and jn the erection of costly temples for their pre- 
servation ; and to call all this a love of art; if it be, it is neither 
elevated hor pure, and after all is said and done, you have only 
a lot of rubbish which, if left exposed in the street, would render 
you liable to indictment and yourcollection to destruction as offen- 
sive to good morals, 

The Greeks and Romans introduced statues into their gardens, 
and therefore some will always maintain that it is correct for us 
to do the same, making no account of the great difference and un- 
suitableness of our climate for the introduction of statuary into or- 
namental gardens. If there ig auything in the world that looks 
cold aud stiff, tt is 4 marble statue on a lawn, or a dog standing at 
an averlastiug point at invisible game, or the effigy of au ora- 
tor, mutely calling upon the Olympian Jove to strikedown his 
unplifted arm, or apparently uttering words to that effect. 
Downing has quoted very aptly in this connection some appropri- 
ate lines from Pope in sarcastic allusion to the same freaks of 
fancy in his day — | 

“Statues prowing that noble place in, 
All heathen goddesses most rare, 
Homer, Plutarch, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
Standing naked in the open air!” = 

Works of art are very difficult things to harmonize in ornamen- 
tal grounds. A well-designed fountain is a pleasing feature in 
the centre of a lawn, that is, if it is a fountain designed for 
water and notte show the skill of the artist, the stone-cutter, or 
the iron founder; oran abject thing ina drizzle, like that in the 
public garden, 

It requires a great deal of skill to handle water properly 
in the form of fountains for the purposes of decoration, The 
most famons jet in the world ia the Emperor fountain, at Chats- 
worth, which plays 195 feet ina solid stream. The volume of 
water required is ao vast that it can be used only upon perfectly 
calm days, or the wind would blow the masses of spray over the 
surrounding lawn aud do a great deal of damage; it gives one 
an idea of immense power but notof beauty. There are many 
forms in which a much jess volume of water would produce finer 
effects fur decoration. If excessive quantities of water fill us with 
a sense of forca and power, so a diminutive or inadequate supply 
seems to me altogether trifling and puerile, 

Choice vases, judiciously disposed about the grounds in chosen 
spots, are not only ornamental but useful, when filled with tender 
or trailing plants that cannot well ba set out in the border, and 
aid to h alien the effect sought to be produced, 

If you hava a passion for rock-work, beware that you do not 
make an imitation of arubbish heap. Use uatural, moss grown 
boulders, in irregular masses, with ferns and trailing vine, aud 
don't be too ambitious. | 

There 1s » benefit in cutting the lawn as often as possible before 
anticipated rain, ‘The removal of the foliage of all plants reduces 
their power to resist the heat of the sun or the dryness of the air, 
and if tha cutting ba followed by showers, or by a thorough irriga- 
tion, the turf will rally more quickly from the shock of the cutting. 


AVENUES AND PatHs.—Thege are located and constructed either 
for utility or ornament, When for use entirely they should be as 
direct as possible, without unnecessary windings or detours, When 
either ia made as an adjunct to oraamental grounds, some people 
fall into the error, that, beciuse a great artist once said that “the 
line of beauty is a curve,” consequently all things crocked must be 
pleasing and therefore ornamental ; so they proceed to lay out 
their avenues upon this principle and introduce their curves with 
perfect abandon, the seeming excuse for a crook here being that 
there was a corresponding or a worse crook somewhere else, 

At all points where avenues deviate. from direct line there 
should be close plantations or a clump of trees, so that it may 
appear to be the most natural thing in the world that tha detour 
was necessary, even though when understood the matter appears to 
be oo plainer than the reason for the pond upou the public garden 
—not that the water was especially attractive, or that the pond it- 
aelf is either very beautiful or essential, but it made the building 
of a bridge necessary tocross it, and that is reason enough, for 
which we should always be sufficiently grateful. 
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The location of our walks and avenues thus subsides into a mat- 
ter purely of taste, and there we all differ; but their construction 
is as purely a matter of fact, and in that all must agree, for facts 
are stubborn things. 

Water is the bane ofan avenue. As ordinarily constructed, it 
saturates the earth of which the avenue is made, swells the clayey 
subsoil when frozen, and leaves it a perfect mortar-hed in a thaw ; 
altogether the two principal things for a properly-constructed avenue 
to resist are the wear of travel above and the flow of water beneath. 

After the location of an avenue or path has been decided upon, 
the customary plan has been to dig up the turf and loam, fitling 
the shallow trench thus formed with any clean material that may 
he convenient, without much attention being paid to its selection, 
hut the surface is raked and rolled uatil it looks as fine ag a daisy. 
This bas been the case in most instanees that have come under my 
observation. 

The interesting experience with this sort of work comes in the 
springtime, when the walk becomes a sort of a blind drain for all 
the moisture of the surrounding soil to run into, and is little better 
than a puddle, The clayey subsoil, which is our commonest sort, 
absorbs water like a sponge, and swellssurprisingly ; when frozen 
it ig all ridges and ruts, but when the frost leaves it—either ocea- 
sionally during the winter, orfiually in the spring—it gives us 
more discomfurt to the square yard than can be endured with 
equanimity. 

After enduring in impatieuce, and trying the various remedies 
suggested by drain diggers and contractors, the difficulty is gener- 
ally got over by laying a plank walk, or the use of 4 composition 
of gravel and mineral pitch or asphaltum. 

Now, one-half the Inbour and expense required to lay a plank 

or composition walk would construct one of equal width that 
“would be smooth, hard aud dry at all times and seasons. If a 
simple path is all that is required, three feet may be adequate ; 
but a walk should be of ample width for two persons to walk 
abreast, which catls for not less than five feet in width, 

In making simple paths or walks, of three to five feet in width, 
cut a clean trench twelve to fifteen mches in depth, according to 

the pature of the groutd ; theu lay an inch drain tile in the middle 
of the cut, care being taken to avoid sags in the grade, either of 
the walk or the drain, but when unavoidable, be sure to havea 
sufficient outlet at the lowest point. Obtain good, coarse gravel, 
and screen it twice, using the coarsest for the bottom, the second 
next, and the reserve finest for the top layer. Upon the second 
layer put a thin covering of binding gravel, so called, about an 
-jach or two in thickness; this kind of material is simply a glacial 
drift, composed of mingled clay and sbarp, angular, unwashed 
gravel ; it packs firmly together, and makes a covering perfectly 
inspervious to water; upou this put the fiual coating of fine gravel, 
and roll carefully well. 

If anything, the ‘colour of grey gravels will be found more 
agreeable to the eye, and the absence of heat will be more espe- 
cially discernible to the foot than with the composition walks which 
are laid in auch guautities in all of our suburban towns, 

For ap avenue which is expected to endure the wear of vehi- 
clea, the preparation should be somewliat deeper and more thorough, 
althongh the mode of constraction is substantially the same. 

The excavation should not be less than eighteen inchea deep; 

some recommend surfacing the bottom so as to leave tt crowning, 
with the highest point iu the middle. Ihave tried this method 
with good results, but the plan which was succossful under the 
-worat circumstances is to makethe excavation the lowest in the 
middle, and lay « drain tile along the centre, increasing the 
diameter of the pipe, as we proceed in distance, from the very 
highest part of the walk or avenue. 

[uv eelecting gravel avoid all that has awashed or rolled and 
pebbly appesrauce; such gravel will never become compacted aud 
afford a smooth, hard aurface, but will be always loose aud meaiy. 

Guttera not only give the avenue a nice and proper finish, but 
prevent the continnal wash which ultimately renders the margins 

-of the avenue unsightly, without continued repairs, the necessity 
‘for which should be avoided, 


Tt wil} be found desirahle to introduce catch-basing at intervals, 
‘particularly at any change of grade, to allow the surface water to 
‘pasa off by an underground drain, which, in some cases, should 
have a connection with the drain beneath the centre of the avenue, 
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This is a detail to be specially studied, and will vary With circam- 
stances. | 

The gurface of all avenues should be crowned slightly, and oaly 
sufficiently to cause the water to flow away easily without washing 
in a violent shower. : 

The construction of firat class avenues and walks will thus be 
seen to be & very simple matter, dependent entirely for its success 
upou the supervision that is given te the work, and inno way 
commensurate with the price you pay for it. Careleasness at a 
critical point may render the whole useless and the expenditure 
thrown away. 

Many persons are continually disturbed by the growth of grass 
in their walksand avenues. If the material kas been well selected it 
will not afford much encouragement for grass, and nothing should 
be put into such work that will afford a support for any form of 
vegetation, hut a great deal of loamy subsoil ia used for the sur- 
facing of walks, because it will roll so nicely and compactly, but 
this material ig soon prepared, by the action of the elements, to 
support a luxuriant growth of grass. If much of this material has 
been used it will be continually muddy in wet weather, and the 
cheapest way will be to strip it off and put on selected gravel pro- 
perly. Should the trouble be not great the grass can be subdued, 
and no harm done, by a light sprinkling of fiue salt, or with ealt- 
water, once in a while, which will prove to bea a sovereign remedy, 
By attention to these suggestions, perfectly dry, clean, and satis- 
factory walks and avenues may be secured at a minimum cost. 

For farm roads and highways, the same principlea which I have 
indicated must be observed, except that the degree of elaboratica, 
in each instance, will be controlled by the amount of travel to be 
provided for and the kind of material convenient for use; but, in 
all cases, you must guard against water above and beneath. The 
stones which are so carefully excluded from the road and piled 
againat the wall should make the foundation of the road-bed, aud, 
if itis properly prepared, it will last for a generation, 

In wet ground the labour of building the road is increased ; but 
it must commence with the exclusion of all vegetable material 
and the water; without this, all attempts to construct a proper 
way for teams will bein vain. Through ewamps no rules can ba 
Jaid down beforehand, and gumption is the highest requisite for 
success ; but the thorough drainage of the ground is still the prin- 
cipal thing to be done. If water ts entirely excluded and the 
most substantial material obtainable is used for the surfacing, 
there need be no trouble or complaint about a road anywhere, 
aud it can be depended upon that undue economy, in the first 
instance, in preparing the foundation of the roads, is the dearagt 
policy in the long run; it only entails continued expense for re- 
pairs, and restricts the amouut of draught of the teams hauling 
over it. It should be continually borne in mind that, other 
things being equal, that road is the cheapest upon which a team 
can draw the heaviest load, and that the limit to the burden is 
the weight which the team can haul through the softest spot or 
up the steepest grade, If these things are constantly keptin 
mind by those having the charge of townwaya a great improve- 
ment would be speedily noticeable in very many places. I have 
made no mention of grades, as it is presumed that anyone would 
ensily perceive, from every-day experience, that steep grades ara 
detrimental, and by all meang to be avoided. It was long sinca 
demonstrated that it is easier to go around a hil than over it. 
But I am sure that ifthe labour necessary to overcome the phy- 
sical difficulties in road construction be guided by the principles 
which I have iudicated, there will be po trouble iu building, using, 
and malutaiuing highways. 





ROSE GARDEN. 
ROSES TO LOOK OUT FOR IN 1867 


Among the new Roses that will probably be to the fore at ex- 
hibitions and elsewhere during 1887, there are about a dozen 
varieties whose appearance will be watched for with especial 
eagerness by entbusiastic rosariang. It really seems as if, after 
one or two very dull and unproductive seasons, 1887 were likely 
to prove a jubilee yeat of the Queen of Flowers as well as of 
Queen Victoria. Several novelties that have already attained a 
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wide reputation are to be sent out this year, or having been dis+ 
tributed in Eugland last spriug, may be confidently expected to 
display their charms in many gardens aud at not r few exhibitions 
during the summer. First and foremost Her Majesty (Bennett, 
1886:, whose magnificent, clear rose-coloured blooms, so finely 
exhibited at the South Kensington Show of the National Rose 
Society and at the Crystal Palace in 1833, must be generally re- 
membered, will probably grace some of the Rose Shows with her 
truly royal presence, although those who do not possess cuttings 
of this Rose must uot count too much on obtaining flowers, for its 
perpetual character is not yet fully established, and though like 
Mdme, Gabrie), to which it bears a certain resemblance in man 
pointa, is may prove autumnal-biooming on established plants, it 
.does not appear io flower as # maiden, 

Another of these very large aud vigorous light Roses comes from 
that veteran raiser, M. Lacharme, whose seedlings are almost inva- 
riably worth growing.. The raiser of Victor Verdier, Xavier Olibo, 
Alfred Colomb, Louis Van Houtte, Charles Lefebvre, Captain 
Christy, Mdme. Lawbard, and Violette Bowyer—to name but a few 
of bis triaumpls—has sent out fewer uniuteresting Rosea and more 
varieties of the first rank, than any other grower; and his name 
has come to be so far held aga guarantee of excellence that his 
novelties are awnited with the keenest anticipation, Clara 
Cochet, the seedlimg distributed in this country for the firat time 
last spring, is 8 Hybrid Perpetual of exceedingly vigorous growth 
with very large, bright rose-pink flowers ; and if it does nut actual- 
Jy surpass (as it bas been gaid to do} all previous Roses from this 
raiser, it is at any rate not likely to lower his great reputation. — 


With hardly less interest than the Hybrid Perpetuals of M, 
Lacharme are awnited the ‘lea Roses of M. Guillot, who in addi- 
tion to the notable hybrids, Horace Vernet and La Franca, has 
sent us such sterling Tea-scented varieties as Madame Fulent, 
(Catherine Mermet, Comtesse de Nadaillac, Hou. Edith Gifford, 
and Madame de Watteville among many others, 


His new Comtes:e de Frigneuse has a deep, clear yellow flower, 
pure in colour, aud with a very large petal; is, as far as has been 
fen af present, free-flowering and vigorous; and has been ex- 
esedingly favourably reported ou this winter from America, where 
growers hive a happy kuack of speaking their minds about uovel- 
ties with wonderful plainness aud promptitade. ‘I'wo vary pro- 
inising new Roses come from America, one a Tea, and the other 
one of the so-called Hybrid Teas. The former, named The Bride, 
has been very geuerally flowered, and is on all hands well apoken 
of. It originated in the garden of Mr. J. May, of Summit, New 
Jersey, asa sport from Catherine Mermet, from which beautiful 
Rose it appears to differ only in colour ; the habit of the plant and 
the type of Mower are identical with those of the parent, but the 

etalx of The Bride, instend of being rose-coloured, are quite 
White, with a faiut tinge of lemon at the base, The flowera are 
Jarge, well-formed, freely produced early and late, and open well ; 
aud, in fact, ue for as is possible to judge from one season's 
experience, the variety will coustitute one of the most valuable 
of recent additions. The new American Hybrid Tea referred to 
js called American Beauty (Banerofi,) and produces large, dee 
flowers, with fine petal, and of ared colour. Whether this red 
may not be of rather too purplish a tint oaly further experience 
cau show, but the variety is go free, so thoroughly autumaal, and 
so phenomenally fragrant, that it is sincerely to be hoped that 
it may not be found guilty of the charge of dull colour, from 
which, ofall the other red Hybrid Teas, the iuvaluable climber 
Reine Marie Henriette alone stands acquitted. 


A new Rose, however, of the brilliancy of whose colour there 
is no question, ia Mr. Wm. Paul's seedling from A. K, Williama, 
which received a first class certificate from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society in 1886 under the aame of Grand Mogul. Thia 
Hybrid Perpetual produces a large imbricated flower of the same 
type as itg parent, but a more vivid crimson, shaded darker and 
lighted with an almost searlet flush; and if it is only as constant 
as thorough su autumnal fluwering variety as A. K. Williams, it 
will prove ac acquisition. 

There ia algo a new English Tea of great promise, uamaly Via- 
eountess Folkestone (Bennett), which wes well shown at the 
Crystal Palace last July. It produces large rosy-tinted flowers, with 
rather a salmon shade, sumething in the way of, but brighter and 
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fresher coloured than, Souveuir d’un Ami, and is of good form and 
substance. 

Tio other seedlings of this raiser are beiog distributed this 
year, both of them Hybrid Perpetuals. Oddiy enough one of them, 
The Puritan, named after the winning yacht in the recent Anglo 
American yacht races, ia not deseribed at allia tha preliminary 
Aunouncement even as to colour ; but the other, Mrs, John Luing, 
which was awarded the gold medal of the National Rose Society, 
at their exhibition at South Kensington, as a first rate novelty 
in 1885, is well known in this country in the cut state, having 
beso finely shown at South Kensington and at the Crystal Palace, 
Tt may perhaps best be described as an improved Monsieur 
Noman, being « large deep flower of & pale rose colour, very full 
and apparently very coustant; by some considered more refined 
in outline, and consequently preferabla to Her Majesty. But 
comparisona are odious, and there ig ample roum for both 
varieties, which are thorouglily distinct. 

There are three new Roses being now sent out by Measra, Alex- 
auder Dickson and Sons, of Newtowawards, Ireland, of whicha 
good deal las been leard, and wot a little been seen, espe- 
cially at some of the vorthern exhibitions, during the two 
past seasona, Two of these ara Hylril Perpetuals and the 
third a Tea-scented variaty, while to one of tle former no leas 
than seven, and to thea last feur first-class certificates have 
beau awarded by anch leading Horticultural Societies, Liverpool, 
&e, Enri Dufferin, as this frequently commended Rose is called, 
is described ax “a Hybrid Perpetaal of a bushy and vigarous 
habit, with dark green foliage; an early, continuous, and late 
bloomer; flowers large, full and fiualy formed ; colour rich bril- 
liant velvety crimson, shaded with dark maroon ; petals large and 
and very smooth.” Luo spite of its uumerous certificates, however, 
the best recommendation of thia Rose to exhibitors will probably 
be found in the fact that at two Rose shows in 1886, a bloam of 
it was selected by the judges as the best bloom ia the show, a teat 
of excellence in competition with all tha leading varieties which 
cannot he gainsaid, Lady Helen Stuart ta described as a Hybrid 
Perpetual of strong growth ; | most coutinuous bloomer, and very 
fragrant ; colour bright crimson scarlet, with beautifully smooth 
petals of great substance ;” aud Miss Ethel Brownlow ag a “ Tea of 
most robust branching habit, foliage rich and handsome ; fowers 
large, of great substance and magnificent form, always opening well 
and lasting a loug time; petals very thick and amooth-edgad; colour 
bright aalinon pink, shaded yellaw at base of petals.” It ia much 
to be regretted that it has not been fouud possible to exhibit these 
rarities at some of the Southern Rose shows; but it may be 
hoped that they will be in evidence at the northern exhibition of 
the National Rose Society at Edinburgh on the 13th of July thia 
year ; and xt any rate, their appearance generally will be awaited 
with keen interest, 

Of the above dozen promising novelties, only four are from 
abroad, and of these four, two are from America. ‘There is uo 
doubt that British raisers are now taking the field that has been 
too long mouopolised by continental growers, and numerous ad- 
vantages may be anticipated to all concerned; notably one—thas 
the new varieties will get names which it shall be possible to ar- 
ticulate without danger of lock-jaw.— The Garden, 





ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED PLANTS. 


Ata moderate compatation thera are 100,000 apecies of flower- 
ing plants known to botanists throughout the world, “The number 
might be easily augmented, or, ou the other hand, curtailed ac- 
cording to the opinion of different authors, In dealing with cul- 
tivated plants, I shall confine myself to a few of the most impor- 
tant and strictly economic subjects, leaving entirely out of account 
all those grown fur purely ornamental purposes. Of the 100,000 
species it is remarkable how few, comparatively, are of direct, 
and, consequently, of important service to the wants of man. De 
Candolie has enamerated and studied ouly about 247 of these ; of 
which 199 are indigenous to or grew spontaneously in the old 
world, while about forty-five are considered as of American origin, 
and the original home of three others has never been determined. 

Before cultivation, and the consequent distribution of planta by 
man, very few economic species were common to hoth worlds, and 
those were very unequally distrivuted over the inhabitable surfacg 
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of the globe, There were no useful planta indigenous to the arctic 
or antarctic regions, nor to Patagonia or the Cape of Good Hope, 
One trea indigenous to the continent of Anstraliaand New Zea- 
Jand has been cultivated within modern times, uamely, the Blue 
Gum, EBucalyptas globulue; and Tetragona expansa, a very in- 
different vegetable, is all thut contributes to the support of mau 
amongst native plants, although the country has been peopled by 
European settlers for about a bundred years. | 

We know uothing of the history or primitive condition of things 
that lead to cultivation ; but at the same time there can be little 
doubt that as a district or country begau to be populated, fishing, 
huating and wild products were insufficient to supply the neces- 
sary food, and led to useful plants being taken more or leas into 
man’a care. How effectually this has been done can be inferred 
from the fact that uutil lately very few long-cultivated plants were 
known in a wild state; and even now, after cousiderable research, 
calling in the sid of the botaniat, the philologist, the palson- 
tologist and archeologist, some have been found very aparingly in 
a wild state, and 35 are believed to be extinct in their origival 
or native homes. In many cases it is difficult to determine 
whether an appareutly wild plant is merely a remnant of or an 
escape from cultivation. ‘This is especially the case in cultivated 
fields and near human habitations. 3 

About forty-four species have been suljects of the especial care 
of man, and have followed him in his migrations from an unknown 
period of the world’s history, dating back for more than 4,000 
years, To this category a greater number may belong; but it is 
difficult to prove it In the abseuce of reliable evidence. Another 
remarkable fact, notwithstanding the intercommunication be- 
tiveen all parts of the world and its inhabitunts, is that no plant 
has been discovered within the last 2,000 years rivaijing tn utility 
Maize, cereals in general, Milleta, Rice, the Potato, the sweet 
Potato, the Date aud the Banana. Many of these, probably, date 
back. 4—6,000 yeara, The most aucieut seats or centres of culti- 
vation, as far as can be ascertained, were Egypt, Chica, Mesopota- 
mia, India aud the Malay Archipelago, ‘There is actual evidence 
of cultivation in Egypt dating back for 2,000 or more years B.C, 
and the evidence even then argued an advanced civilisation and its 
necessary accompauiment—agriculture, The latter appears equal- 
ly ancient in China and the Valley of the Euphrates. Iu all dry 
couutries agriculture originates, and is moat successfully conduct- 
ed on the banks of or uear rivera, owing to the necessity of irri- 
gation. 

The cultivation of any species is comparatively recent compared 
with ita probable age, or, in other words, its advent on the earth's 
surface. Weare tolerably safe in computing that no cultivation 
existed prior to the glacial epoch, and that the modern flora of 
our northern hamisphere during that period, which lasted some 
thousands of years, was distributed more near the Equator, and mi- 
grated northward aa the limits of perpetual snow receded towards 
the North Pole. This argument favours the idea, or conclusively 
demonstrates, that our northern flora has ali become naturalised 
during the present geological period, but in no way proves its 
origin, seeing that the same species, or part of them, were com- 
pelied to migrate southwards before the advancing glaciers and 
physical couditiona against which they were unable to contend. 

The three great regions, more or less isclated, ia which primi- 
tive agriculture first began to assume any importance, are China, 
South-west Asia (including Egypt), and intertropical America, 
In reference to the last, it may be stated that the Tnited States, 
with its vast-resources, cun ouly claim to be the home of the so- 
ealled Jerusalem Artichoke and the Gourds, as far as nutritious 
food-producing plants are concerned. The old world civilised, 
and agricultu sal communities established themselves along the 
baoks of rivers, while those in the new world settled on the up- 
janda of Mexico and Peru, where, probably, their cultivated plants 
originally grew spontaneously. Iu the limits of a newspaper 
article, it is impossible to grasp even a tithe of cultivated plants. 
I shali accordingly confine myself to a few of the more important, 
i; the discussion of which it will doubtless become evident that 
man alone wields a powerful influence on the nature aud kiud of 
the vegetation throughout the world. 

Common Wheat, (Triticum vulgare) is hardly, if at all, known 
in a wild state at the present day, although it was collected by 
Olivier ia 1807 on the banks of the Kupbrates, Notwithstanding 


the wide distribution of the species, extending across the old 
world from China to the Canaries, it exists only asa cultivated 
plant—a protegé of man; and all the evidence—hbotanical, histori- 
cal and philological, that has been brought to bear upon it fails 
to convince those engaged in such researches that ita origin at 
home extended much beyond the valley of the Euphrates, It is 
impossible to tell when its cultivation waa first undertaken by 
inan, as that extends from unkuown and pre-historic times. That 
wag well established in Egypt prior to the Egyptian monuments 
and the Hebrew scriptures, and there is nothing to prove that the 
abundant and productive Wheat iu Canaan mentioned in the 
Bible was anything more than a cultivated plant. ‘The antiquity 
of the cultivation of Wheat may also be inferred from the fact 
that it was well known, aud, probabiy, widely spread in China 
2700 B.C., many hundreds of miles from its original home, — 
Summer and winter Wheat are but varieties of Triticum vul- 
gare, recent experiments conducted by M. Henri Vilmorin on 
the various forma generally regarded as distinct species, have 
proved that they are ail forms of thea common Whent selected 
and improved by mau. Amongst these must be reckoned the 
Turgid and Egyptian Wheats, hard Wheat avd Polish Wheat, 
Egyptian or Mummy Wheat of commerce is of compara- 
tively recent origio, and the statements regarding the germina- 
tion of Wheat taken from Egyptian Sarcophagi are altogether 
without foundation, Notwithstauding the specific unity of all 
these types of Wheat, it is remarkable bow little improvement wa 
have been able to effect with our scientific appliances aud agri- 
cultural skill, Wheat found in an ancient British village dating 
back 2,000 yeara ago, aod prior to the Roman invasion, is equal 
to an average sample of the present day. 

Three species of Barley have been cultivated from very ancient 
times—name!y, the two, fourand six-rowed Barleys. It is impossi- 
ble to determine which of these wag meant by the Hebrew hiato- 
rian, Moses; and the same statement applies to many other writers 
who were not explicit enough in their descriptions to enable bota- 
nista to decide what species wasindicated. ‘The two-rowed Barley 
(Hordeum distichou) enjoys a distribution in modern times ranging 
from the Red Sea to the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea, Tha 
other two species or forms are not now known in a wild state, and 
are believed to have been derived from the first-rmmentioned and 
simpler form. The six-rowed Barley, however, was that most 
commonly cultivated in ancient times, and laa been discovered in 
the oklest Egyptian monuments. 

The cultivated or common Oata have not been found in a truly 
wild atate, although their origin as a cultivated plant is not reck- 
oned to date much earlier than 2-3,000 years ago. The Oriental 
Oates and Avena strigosa are supposed to be forms of the same 
original wild type—the common parent of all the cultivated Oats, 
are not now found growing spontaneously anywhere, Avena 
tatua, fonnd pretty frequently iu cornfields in Great Britain, is, 
by some botanists, saucer as the parent of the cultivated Oats. 
Furthermore, Oats sow themselves, and ripen readily on rubbish- 
heaps, by waysidesand in cultivated fields, in various widely- 
separated parte of the world. History aud philology would seem 
to indicate that the original home of the cultivated Oats, 
or their pre-historic ancestor, was in Eastern temperate Europe. 

Rica (Oryza sativa) is a plant of very ancieut pre-historic 
culivation ; aud considering the millions of human beings to whom 
it supplies the meansuf subsistence, must be considered as a grass 
of the greatest importanceto man. There is every reason to be- 
lieve it grew spontaneously, prior to cultivation, in the southern 
parts of China and in India. The Chinese Emperor Chin-nong ine 
stituted a ceremony, 2,800 B. C., in which Rice plays an import- 
ant part, and was sown by the Emperor himself. This demon- 
strates a well-established cultivation of Riee mora than 4,000 
years ago. ‘The plant, although annual, is aquatic in habit, 
which argues much in favour of Chiua as ita aborigrnal home,’ 
owing to the presence of numerous rivers and canais intersecting 
that couutry, Many marshy parts of India offer similarly favour- 
able couditiong to an aquatic subject which usually enjoys a 
wide distribution. Its cultivation wag extended to the valley of 
the Euphrates more than 400 years B,C. A thousand years later 
it was transported tothe hot and irrigated parts of Syria, aud 
some centuries later to Egypt—F. Gardening. World. 
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PASSIFLORAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


_ Passifforas constitute a large family of evergreen climbers mostly 
of strong growth, eapecially such as are strictly stove species, 
Many of them are only adapted for comparatively large structures, 
if introduced to smal! houses it becomes necessary to use the 
knife to guch an extent that little of their true habit and dispo- 
sition to flower is possible, whilst on the other hand, if allowed 
to ramble in a way to exhibit their natural character they all 
hut smother everything else; and however desirable it may be 
to see such plants developed to their full extent, it is going fur- 
ther than most people will care when a whole house or division 
in & range is alinost given up toa single plant ortwo, Where, 
however, there is sufficient room, they rank among the grandest 
of climbing or twining planta, Their cultivution is very easy, as 
they are genurally indifferent to the description of soil their roots 
are placed in provided it ia not too adhesive or too poor; in the 
former case, from the quantity of water required to develop and 
maintain their large amount of leaf aurface, if would became sour 
aud uokindly, and if too poor, the foliage always looka sickiy, and 
in liable to be infested with insects which are usually persistent 
in their attacks on plants not in 9 free condition of growth. But 
in avoiding this, the opposite mistake must not be committed of 
using the soi! in too rich a state, as in this case the plants grow 
go rampant as to be unmanageable; if a little manurial assistance 
becomes necessary it can be supplied ina liquid state. The Pas- 
siou-flowers are botanically nearly allied to the Tacsonias; the 
species here treated of, require considerable heat to grow them, 
being natives of hot countries, such as the warmest parts of Mexico, 
Brazil, Jamaica and other West lndian Isiands. One of—if not 
the very fioest—of the group, P. quadrangularis, is from J eae, | 
it has ample, deep green, handsome foliage, and very large beauM- 
ful flowers, singuiar alike as the reat of the family in their very 
strauge formation as well as tu the effect produced by their com- 
bination of blue, red, and green; in P. Bunapartes, sonietimes 
grown ander the name of the former species, the colour ie red, 
blus, and white, 

The border in which the roots are to be placed should not he 
too large, or it will be difficult to keep the planta within bounds. 
The bottom must be well drained, with the requisite egress helow 
for the water to get away, This ia a matter that does not receive 
sufficient attention, from a supposition that the surplus water 
that soaks throngh the soil in the process of watering will find 
its way off; yet such is by no means the case, as after a time 
the under surface gets almost impervious to water, and the roota, 
which with free-growing plants like these Passifloras, are produced 
in quantity, and ije thickiy in the bottom of the pot, tub, or 
border in which they are grown; asa natural consequence, if 
stagnant water éxiats there, rot, causing the unhealthy condition 
the plants are often seen in. From 9 inches to 10 inches depth 
of soil will be enough for the roots to ramble in, using it moderately 
rich, and containing enough saud to keep it quite porous, The 
shoots will require constant attention until they bave filled the 
space they are destined to cover, keeping them trained to the 
supporting wires and taking care that the lower portion is suffi- 
ciently clothed firat, or it will be difficult to accomplish this after- 
wards without cutting the plants back, and beginning thea work 
anew by inducing the production of afresh lot of shoota to cover 
the apace that in the first instance they should have been trained 
over, Itslould ever be berne iu mind in the cultivation of these 
climbing plants, ag also of auch as are of a twining habit, that 
they have the greatest disinclination to extend downwards except 
in the case of the flowering terminal shoots which often are found 
ina hanging position; but thestrong growths, made early in the 
season, require at the least to be kept in a horizontal position, 
and do still better where they can ascend, So apparent ie this, 
that it may be noticed where a strong shoot happens to lose its 
hold of tha support to which i+ was clinging, and thus hangs with 
its point downwards, that it makes little progress afterwards, ge- 
nerally breaking ont another growth at the highest point 
where bent, leaving the pendant portion in a half starved dwind- 
jing condition. Were wore notice taken of the habit of climbing 
and twining plants, and their natural requirements kept before 
the eyes of the cultivator, there would be much fewer failures with 
them, After the plants have filled the position allotted to them, 
little more training will be required than a regulation of the 


shoots, so as to ‘eigtiak their getting entangled in masses, cutting 
in yearly afterthe season's growth and flowering are completed. 
When there is ac apparent exhaustion of the soil, it will be best 
to meet this in two ways by removing a few inches of the surface 
in spring, before growth commences, replacing it with good new 
material, and also by the use of manure water, which the plants 
will take in a somewhat stronger state than weaker growing 
subjects; by these meaua they will keep on ia a healthy cpndition 
for many years. Wher the roota of Passifloras are covfined to 
pots or tubs, it is necessary that these should be large,and that 
as much of the surface soil as can be, should annnally be 
removed and replaced with new, well euriched with rotten manure, 
This, with the help of manure water given regularly through the 
growing season, will keep them in a thriving state for three or 
fone years, when they may be headed back, and after they have 
broken into growth partially, shaken out and the soil renewed, Thia 
will impart to them the requisite vigour to grow and bloom for 
afew more years, when the operation nay be repeated, or their 
places aupplied by young planta, which from their freedom 
to strike and grow, there is little difficulty iu getting up to a 
large size ina short tine, The most suitable kinds for general 
cultivation are :— 


P. Quadrangularis—A strong growing kind, with broad massive 
green leaves, and blue, green, Aud red flowers. Jamaica, 


FP. Quadrangularts Aucubefolia.—A variegated leaved form of 
the above with handsomely marked foliage, 


P. Bunapartea.—A strong growing large-leaved kind, with blye, 
white, and red flowers, 


P. Amabilis—A free growing, handsome variety from South 
America, bearing scarlet aud white flowers, 


P. Kermesina.—This is a handsome kind that branches freely, 
and produces ita crimson flowere in abundance. - 


P, Princeps——A handsome, moderately vigorous kind, with 
scarlet flowers. 


P. Decaisneana.—A fine free-growing kind. 


P. Alata—-A ‘handsome free growing sort, with blue and red 
flowers. Weat Indies. 


P. Cardinalis—A very handsome kind, with bright effective 
flowers produced freely. Suitable for a large house. 


P. Fulgens.—(Tacsonia Buchanani).—A stroug growiug band- 
some plant, with bright scarlet Mowers, 


P. Loudoni.—A moderate grower, bearing handsome purple 
flowers produced freely. 


P. Elulis—Vhis is a strong growing. sort, with white flowers, 
in addition to which it bears edible fruit. West Iudies, 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 


Mr. G. S. Boulger gave au interesting lecture on this subject 
the other day at Richmond. He said that ane of the elements of 
scientific research was patience. Our ancestors had observed one 
of the Phenomena of which he bad to speak, but the explanation 
was not to come till recent years. It nsed to be said that one of 
the differences betwean plants and animals was that plants lived on 
inorganic food, while animals lived on orgauic food. That 
distinction broke down in various ways. For instance, we 
had « large group of planta known as Fungi which lived 
exclusively upon organic matter, Then it was said that animals 
were capable of taking in solid food, while planta were not ; 
but greater knowledge of animal physiology showed that 
that waa a mistake, They did take solid food into the mouth and 
stomach, but before it could be taken into the tissues and blood 
it must become liquid. If it came to merely taking solid food 
into the etamacb, he would have to speak of some plants which 
took solid food into a structure which they were justified in calling 
a stomach. He then referred to the Sundew, which grows in 
quantity on Wimbledon and Esher Commons, and other places 
round London: Venus’s Fly Trap, s native of Carolina ; and some. 
others of which he exhibited large models. The British Sunadew 
(Drosera) he said waa allied toa plant which was hung up by 
Portuguese peasants in their cottages for the purpese of catching 
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flies, Ia the enn it recretes copiously upon its tentacles a sticky 
midisture, and upon this flies, and eumetiines ever butterflies, were 
saught, Ifa fly touched one of the tentacles it adhered to it, and 
they all began to bend over so that the fly was carried to the 
centre, In the course of some hours all that was soluble in the 
fiy was diasolved, and it was raduced to a mere skin. This plant 
was cemarkabie for ita virtually world-wide distribution. Venus's 
Fiy ‘Prap (Diongwa) was confined toa amali area in Carolina, It 
bad a broad loaf furnished with teeth, but was without tha aticky 
secretion, On the blade of the leaf were six long-jointed hairs. 
i? the leaf was touched anywhere but on those hairs, nothing bap- 
pened, aud both these plants were perfectly free from irritstion 
when broughs into coutact with rain or wind, but if any ineect or 
any solid. body touched one of the hairs of the Dionga, the leaf 
closed up hke « rat-trap. It was however a more refined piece of 
foechanism than a rat-trap, I4 did not cloge completely at once, 
bo that a amall fly could escape, but when it did close, it was so 
vompletely that the outline of the fly could be seen outside the leaf. 
Then, and not till then, thera was a copious seurstion. The result 
waa that after a abort time ail that was soluble in the fy disappeared, 
kod then generally about twenty-four hours after closing the leaf 
re-opened, and if a young plant, was ready agnin, But these 
plants always knew when they lad enough. The Dionga never 
ate mora than two or three meals in a life time. 

The Bladder Wort (Utricularia), a very minnte water plant, 

was found in England and iu most parts of the world. It was 
submerged plant, with deeply cut leaves, having bladders upon 
them. These bladders were furnished with trap doora, which 
opened inwards and closed against a jamb, so that once in, there 
waa ho getfing out again. A great many water-fleaa found their 
way in. There was no fluid poured out in the biadder and uo 
sigos of anything like digestion. The water-fleas simply died 
and decayed, and the plant probably only absorbed the products 
of decay, 
' The Side Saddle Plant (Sarracenia), was main'y a native of the 
Western States of America. It hada cluster of pitcher-shaped 
leaves springing from the ground, aud moat of them were cunning- 
ly baited iu order to attract insects. There were a number of 
glands secreting honey, so that the victim might be led pleasantly 
on its way to destruction. In some reapects it was similar in its 
mechanism to an eel trap. The inside of the pitcher leaf was 
lined with hairs which pointed dowowards, so that as the insect 
weut down it geceralty found there was no retreat. Birds would 
sometimes slit open the leaves with their beaks to get at thie 
maggeta in the decayed matter within them. The lecturer next 
referred to the Aldrovanda, a submerged water plant found 
in South Europe, Queenslaud and Bengal. It had no roots. 
There were six leaves open, with sensitive hairs over the surface, 
aud when any of them were touched it closed instantly. It pro- 
bably bad the power of digesting in one partof the leaf, and of 
absorbing the products of decay in another part. 

The Saxifraga Tridactylites, a little plant common in the south- 
west of England, seemed to capture flies out of sheer mischief, for 
they seemed todo it no good. Passing on to speak of the diges- 
tive powers of insectivorous plants, Mr. Boulger said that in the 
case of the Sarracenia a liguid was poured out into the pitcher 
whena fly was caught It was not distinctly acid, and did not 
show any digestive property whatever, but it was very wet—wetter 
than water. Ifa fly tumbled into a drop of water it was capable of 
getting out sometimes without getting very wet ; but if it fell into 
glycariue, or such liquid as that in the Sarracenia, it was wetted all 
over, and died of asphyzia. ‘The plant had no true digestion, but 
it absorbed the liquid prodacts of decomposition, 

After describing the modes of digestion or absorption by the 
Darliagtonia, Heliamphora, Utricularia, Polypompholyx, Geolisea, 
(Piuguicula), a marshy plant growing in many parts of England 
aud Sweden, which caught flies upon a sticky substance on its 
leaves, which rolled up their edges over the insects. It secreted a 
liquid which was found to be acid, and also to contain a digestive 
principle, It was probably this acid in the secretion which pro- 
duced the curdling of milk which was poured over it. It was found 
to eat the curd of the milk, which really was of the nature of 
cheese, They di not know another plaut the digestive powers 
of which had reached that amount of strength. The experiment 
which bad been chiefly experimented upon in Drosera and 


Nepenthes was acid, bnt did not contain the “ferment” necessary 
for digestion until supplied with animal food, but it was then cap- 
able of digesting both the starchy and albumenoid matter, It lad 
been suggested that the flists were dissolved by the acids and ther 
trickled down outside and manured the roots, but plants had been 


fed with animals dyed red, and the red was foond afterwards in the 
cells of their structure, To prove that some plantaderivad benefit 


fromm animal food Dr, Francis Darwin tock a number of specimens 
of the Drosera and fed half of them with beef, carefully excludin 
insects from the others. ‘Those which were fed with beef Frodueed 
longer and more numerosa bids,’ flowers, frnita and sseds, and 
weighed © great deal more than those which were not so fed. All 
this pointed to the fact that there was no valid distinction ia physin- 
logy between plants and animals, They might even go further 
and say’ that they had au opportunity here of performing exyeri+ 
Taents on the action of poisons upon plants, which perlaps would 
not shock people to the same extent as when those poisons were 
experimented with ayer what were usually considered the moré 
sensitive animals, hether they were right in saying that they 
Were more sensitive might be open te question, but at all eventa 
they saw that there was a wonderful unity in nature. 
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SOUE NEW AND OLD LETTUCES., 


The differeut sorta of Lettuce show 4 wide rauge of variation, and one 
finda difffoulty in believing that ali can Leloug ta the same avecies, The 
Deer Tougue haa distinctly iauesolate leaves, two or three tines as long 
as broad, with a long, poiuted apex, and nearly entire unwaved borders. The 
Green Fringed bas leaves decidedly broader than loug, withe finely dentate 
and intricate! rnffted border. Between thesa two extremes, we have variotics 
exbibiting almost every possible shade of variation, These multifarious r+ 
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risties almost always come true from aged, aren when the aorta from which 
the gesde wera taken were grown in close proximity. [u other words, the 
varisties do not eeom to self mix to any great extent. [have seen no avi- 
dence of crose fertilization in upwarda of 60 vurieties, grown from seed of 
my own saving, except when [ intentionally crossed two sorte. 

Although there are many varistion of Lettaoe that are truly diatinot, the 
names priuted in the catalogues are ueuaily fur more numerous thau the 
varieties which they represent, Of the sorta grown in oor Station garden, 
about 150; I hnve collected wore than 70) differaut names, I will deacribe 
a few of the more interesting varieties, 


Tae Deacon.—All in all, this ia the fineat heading variety we have grown: 
Introduced by Joseph Harris, This is one of the dark green, thick-leaved 
sorts, nearly all of which are of good quality, Head compact, roundish or a 
little fattened whon of full size,and in some plants measuring fully five 
jnches in diameter, Quter leaves few in number, which with the perfeotly 
defined head give the plaut a very distinct appearance, Mr. Harris writes 
me that he procured the seed of # Mra. Miller, residing near Rochester, a 
women who came tobe widely kuown aa a grower of fine Lettuce. I 
have been surprised that this truly superior vuriety has not appeared under 
apy other name. 


Waits CHavigns.—An excellent heading sort, probably of Freuch ori- 
giv. ‘Thiok-leaved, deep green ; frequently forms compact heada five inches 
in diameter: quite differeut from the Deacon, as it is low and spreading in 
habit. 


"Lares Waite Stoxk Som“er.—Another superior Lettuce, to which there 
are, includiug foreign apyeliations, wore thau a dogan different nanes, 
Among these are Hardy Houey, Large Green, Large White Cabbage, Late 
White Cabbage, Princess Royal Cabbage, Saxony, Sugar, very Large Yellow 
Pareasenae and White Cabbage. Foreigu oames, French: Laitue blonde d'été 
de Saint Omer, Laitue grosse bloude paroseauge. Gorman: Gelber Fauleugar 
Lattich, Grosser gelber Dauer Kopf-Lattich, eto. I have not verified all 
of these synonyms. Saveral [ give on the authority of M. Vilmorin of 
Peris and. Mr. Robert Thompsou of England. Thie is a» thin-leaved, 
yellowish green variety of very large size, which sometimes forms a head 
mxinches in diameter. Both thia aud the White Chavigné may head ag 
well aa’ Tho Deacon, but owing to their more numerous outer leaves, they 
ata leas attractive in appearance, 


' Tare Berum, of which thera asem to be at least 14 different hames, is 
also an excellent heading sort, though ita hoade are not as large ay those of 
the three described above. 
The followiug names have been given to this variety : 

_ All The Year Round (black eeed), Bertin White Summer, Black-Seeded 
Satisfaction, Black-Seeded Yellow, Fiue Imperial Cabbage, Leyden White 
Summer, Salamunder, end Satisfaction Black-Seeded, Foreign names, 
French: Laitue blonde & graine noire, Laitne blonde de Berlin, Laitue 
blende de Tours, Laitue royale 4 graiue noire, German; Berliner golver 
Kopf-Lattich, Grosser geiber Berliner Lattich, | 


Tas Goupen Sporren is desirable for later use, as it is very beautiful in 
appearance, of excelient quality, aud very sluw in ruuniug to seed. It is 
bot of large size, but heads weil. Its leaves, which are very thin, present a 
beautiful mingling of gaiden green aud brownial red. 


PELLETIZR —Thia ia a very peculiar Lettuce and is almost attractive euough 
forthe flower-gariden. The borders of the leavea are deepiy cut into long, 
poiured lobes, of whiel the edgea folded together below cause the Aapvxes to 


poiut upward, giving the plant a very singular appearance. It forma a com- 
pact, pointed head of mediuw «ize, 


Rep Besson — Synonyms: Marvel, Merveills des quatre szisons, This ig 
a deop, glosay, red variety; the only red Variety of my acquaintance iu which 
the color is aufficiently bright to make it attractive. I: isa Cabbage Lettuce 
having densely bligtered leaves and it forms a compact bead of large size, 
that remaing 4 loug time even in hot weather. The red Lettuces are vot 


geyetally esteemed for the table, at leaat not iu this couutry, but I think this 
oue of the best of them. 


Deacon Hing.--Thia variety sont out by Messrs, Perry & Co,, is sutirely 
distiuct from Tue Deacon of Mr, Harris. It ia a very low, spreading, compact 
growing Lettuce, of which the thick, and dark-green isaves overlap one auo- 


ther like the shingles on & roof, I judge it is of excellent quality thoug & 
it dosa net form a clearly defined head. - 

I have found nothing better for culture in frames than the well-known 
White-Seaded Tennis Ball. Landreth’s Forcing, which closely resembles 
Dippe’s Emperor, aent out by Damman & Co, of Italy in 1983, ie algo an 
excellant forcing variety, | : 

Almost every deason some of the old varioties are offered to tha public, 
Under new names, The present year I note that the Rochester and Hub. 
bard’e Market Lettnces and the now Premium Cabbage seam to be nothing 
more nor lesa than the old White Summer Lettuce, or All the Year Round 
white seed. The New Perpetual ia to all appearances the well-known Early. 
Sinipecno ; the New Silver Ball is undoubtedly the White Paron of Vilmorio, 
aud the New Stubborn-Headed is apparently the old Berlin Lettuce, The 
New Orleans Cabbage sent ont in 1831, seema to be the old Turkish or 
Butter Lettuce, These are all excelleut varieties, but they are vot new, 
aa cue would suppose from the catalogues. 

fi Exy,” 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 





THE CULTURE OF CHINESE PRIMULAS. 


So mouch has from time to time beon written upon the treatment best 
suited to Primula siuensie, that some may reasonably consider it unne- 
cossary to take up valuable space with a subject ao well uuderstood ; but 
although it is quite common with most gardauers to havea a good show of 
Primulss during four months of the year, it ia not ao well known that they 
may be had iu good condition for fully seven monthe, as waa the case with 
us last year, and if any reader may desire to prolong the ordinary season of 
the Pritula, they may do ao with a little attention to the followiug pointe : 
——Firat, aa to Bead sowing, Mauy fail ta get a sufficient number of their 
seeda to germinate through @ mistaken impression that seeds require ta ba 
sown ina very fine eoil, if not aand itself, and very often E believe seeds ara 
condemned as bud, while the fault may easily be traced to thia syaterm of 
sowiug. ‘The mode of treatment I have fouud moat suitable is to ‘prepare & 
quantity of moderutely fine loam and leaf-soil in eqoal parts, with just 
sufficient sand added to keep the conpost porous; two or three 6-in. boty 
should then be prepared for the seed. Half fill the vote with crocks, and in 
these place a little rough soil or fibre; fill the pots in the usual way with 
the prepared aoil, and sow the seeda, lightly covering them, but uot adding 
sand to the surface after sowing. This ia often done, but it. oanuct be tuo 
strongly condewued, for where fiue sand ia used to cover needa alone, there 
ia pretty certain to be a clogs unoongenial surface for the seeda, and which 
il BOme degree prevents germination taking place satisfactorily, Wes sow 
early iv March, and agaio at the end of April, and from the firat sowing wa 
get plonty of fowering planta in succession, from the first week in QOstober 
tiil the sud of January, and from the second, or Jast sowing we have a good 
supply of fresh plaute from December and January till the aud of April or 
eary iu May. 

TREATMENT OF THE SEEDLINGS, 


As soon as the seedlings are large euough to handle, they should be pricked 
off iuto 6 in. pote or pava with good drainage ; the latter, indeed, ie a vary 
important point to bear in miud in wll stages of their growth. The Primula 
dislikea a close, aoddened compust, and will never thrive in suoh ; therefore 
good drainage aud rather rough aoil (in reasou) should be atrictly adbered 
i. Whea Primulas damp off it may generally be traced to the stagnant 
nature of the evil, After the young acedliugs have been picked off asad. 
vised, thay should be returued to astove temperature, avd be slightly shaded, 
and very socou si] wil] be growing again, In abouta fortuight they will be 
ready for another abift, for if left tou long inthe seed pote they soou become 
drawu, . | 

The trastment I recommend from this atage onwards is somowhat differ- 
eut to tue ordinary course of procedure, for inatead of using smail thumb 
pota we again prepare boxea or pans, aud either ure suitable. They are 
then planted in bores 2 inches apart both waya, and eagh box will contain 
from thirty to fifty planta. After being watered, an early Vivery is a 
suitable place for them until they are nicely started away, when they 


Should be gradually bardened off to a greeuhouse temperature, My 
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yeason for - putting them iy boxes inatead of .onigg thimb pete is, tbat 
when Primulad are petted in euch email pota, it. is dificult to keep them 
nll ic & heslthy. gruwing coudition, and uoder the strigtest- attention. there 
ia generally a third of them dry, while the remainder are top wat, with 
possibly & an unwboleaome green aonm over the rurface of the sil, Li iq 
jn this atage when Primulas receive « severe check. for weaka, and . some 
are logt ; but when planted out in hozes aa advieed, they. are wuch aader 
to keep growing on in « healthy condition, and will ‘maake planta twice 
the aize, iu a given time, of those that are started in eee pois. 


: POTTING OFF. : 
. aiter't ‘the planta have filled up the apace allotted to them fn the bores, 


they will reqnire potting into large 60’s, and three or four weeks Inter they 
dre reatly for thelr second and final tranafer iuto 5-in. and 6-in, poté, Afrer 


thia potting ‘cold frames are the - best structures for them where suitable fo Let = eet ket 
'- The Stone-mason Cabbage——-This cabbage is distinguished for ite 


enes are at hand. “A dightelading from very bright eun in beneficial, and 
adawing overhead with the ayriuge every evening after bright diys wii 
oat them well and by the aud of Augnat a few flower-spikes will be pushing 
up. Theéad may-be removed with advautage to the planta for three or four 
weeks until the middle of September, after which period it ia neither neces- 
sary nor of any advantage to the plauta to remove the flowers, If the 
treatment above indicated is carried into practice: cultivators will by 
October ba rewarded by a fine batch pf sturdy flowering plants. worthg of 
the natoe, and whloh will continie Howering tui the eud of January or 
Pevrusry 


| Tae. Bacon Bina, | | 
I nyuat briefly elise: the. ascoud batch, ag it le pan these ist we das 
pend for a supply of. itesh. plants during February, Mareti and April, 
The plants-are treated in every stage. the same a4 these from the firat 


sowing, until the middle, or -eud.of Septenber,. when ey are-potted a third | 


time iuto pete varying in size aceording to the strength of the phinte,- but 
not lena. than Tin. and 8.in, -Li-in shoo important to bear fo wind that thie 
inat petting should be dove. just -at the right time, a5 any delay. ia -eure to be 
the cause of dissppeinrment in Marsh, 

. Thare ix en old custom pravalevt of remoring siily iowexcnii es AS 
wooans of retarding the fowering periods but thia ie a mistaken inyptesaion, 
for it doen nothiug of the kind, We- may remove the Aowers irnty, but 


en!y.to hasten on others that would . conte lager bad the first heen spared to [ 


adorn the planta. The outy meana knawn to-me of obecking the early. flow- 
ering of Primulas ie to pot them an extra time, ae advised above, a3 svoh 
as the previous pots.ara. wicely filled with raote, They will then eontiune 
growing instead of sendag up flowers to any extent, fer ence they are al. 
lowed te became root-bound, up come the flowers in quantity, ufter which 
it iaof uo use either to pob on oF to remove the flowers. A small quutitity 
of.sook ndiled tothe potting anil ig beueficial_—d. - Waters, -in Gardening 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Tt is & wellknown inet that many kings of Vegetables are onltivated in 
Ameriea to « tauch higher degree of perfection than in any other country, 
in-the world|, and foremost amongst these rauat be placed mapiaees and 
T omatnes. 


- We have jouat. raceived a “trial shipment of the following aplendid 
varieties of the above from the celebrated seed grower Mr. J.J. H, 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts,.and for which early orders are 
solicited as the Sapply i is limited, The descriptions given are aeeee of the 
raiser. | 


| CABBAGES 


1, i e 


reliability for heading, the size, hardiness aad quoulity. of the heads, Une 
der proper oultization nearly every plant on an acre. will make.a market 
ible head ; the heads vary in weight fram nine to over twenty pounds 
depending: ou ae doll anu piietratien. sri per pit, As, 0- 8; per of 
Ra-1-8, 


Marblehead Mammoth Osbbage—This . is, “witout doubt, the 
largest virlety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the reault of ex- 
treme high eniture. I hate had heads, when stripped of all waste teaves; 
that could pot be got inte a two bashel basket; -having s diameter two 
inches greater] Ina former circular I quoted from persons residing id 
fourteen States and Territories, and also, in the Canadas, East-and Weat, 
expressing their great satisfaction with the Stone-Mason and the Marble. 
head: Mammoth Cabbages, in their great reliability for heading, the size, 
aweatiosa and teriderness of the heads, .-Thay had succeeded! in. préewing 
the Maminoth -to the weightof thirty and forty pounds, and in sume 
instances upwards of uinety pounds. 


In a competition held fast season in America, the first soles Cabbage of 
Wus variety waghed ninsty-tuvo eee —=Prica ce es As, 0-6 ;! Por Oz. 
Rs, 1-8. 


. The Warren Cabbage. —A sats ak recent fiaeedaolions : it tice 


: a head deep, round, and very hard, the outer lenves wrapping it over very. 
: handaomely. 


lu reliability for heading no Cabhage ariepanses it, Under 
ordinary caltivation the leads average 10 to 12 inches in. diameter, 


In the competition above referred to, the firet. price specimen of thi 
var ety weighed serenty-fiue pounds.— Price per pkt. As. 8 ; per oz. Ke 1-8 


“TOMATOES. 


. Tomato, “The Favorite, "This wnriety pogseseres several: badveuiuees 
over eng other, it ia smoother than the “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
late in the season. Does not orack after ripening like the “ Acrae," is of 
a darker red than the “ Perfection,” and is larger than either ; if hag very 


| few seede, ig ripe all throngh at once, aud is very productive.— Price per 
| packet ‘Ag. 8: per os, Ra, 2. 


‘Tomato, “ Canada Victor Vil earns and handsome vanety, 
in ripening it has no green left rouni the stem (a great fault with many 
kinds otherwise good.) It is heavy, full mented. ant rich, between round 
dnd ovalitt shape, ani red in colours it will be found to excel most varie. 
ties in thatmost desirabla chatactariatic,—in earliness in aed the 
grent bulk of the crap-—Price por packet As, 8 ; per on. Re. 2 


Yellow Victor.—A beantiful medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almost perfection tn shape, a great improvement on “ Greenaage 
end other yellow varieties—Price par packet: Ae. 8; per o2. Rs. 2 


Tomato, New Red Apple--A new .very large, sonal: solid 


variety, of brilliant colour and tua quality ; one of ee largest varieties in 
oultivation.Price per packet As. 8; per oz. Ra. 2 


A collection of 1 packet ench of the above seven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 oz, of each for Ha, 10. 
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SOURCES OF CARBON IN PLANTS.—IIL. 


In his third lecture M. Dehérain considers the ques- 
tion as to whether vegetation obtains any portion of its 
carbou from any source besides the atmosphere— whether, 
in fact, any is supplied by the soil. ‘Lo commence with, 
he gives a short historical account of the progress of 
opinion on this point, which may be sumunarised as 
follows :— 

De Saussure considered that the product of the de- 
composition of vegetable débris known as ulmic matter 
ig absorbed directly by plants, and this view was at that 
time generally accepted when Liebig advanced the view 
that ail the carbon of plants is obtained from carbonic 


CALCUTTA, TUBSDAY, JUDE 7, 
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acid, and that ulmic matter is not absorbed by plants as 
such, but is only beneficial as being a continuous source 
of carbonic acid. In opposition to this view De Saussure 
quotes certain experiments made by him, and which he 
believed confirmed his first opinion, Two of these may 
be given. | 

A Haricot with its roots plunged in a solution of 
humate of potash—a solution of the organic matter of 
soil in dilute caustic potash—absorbed 9 millegrams of 
humus, and increased in weight 3 grams. I[t weighed 
11 grams at the commencement of the experiment and 
14 a¢ the conclusion. Again, a Polygonum persicaria 
absorbed in ten days 43 millegrams of dry humus, its 
weight increasing from 20 to 25 grams, The absorption 
of the humus was evident not only by the increase in 
weight of the plant, but alao by the almost complete 
decolorisation of the liquid. 


Malaguti and Soubeyran also published experiments 
favouring this view, nevertheless the contrary opinion 
gained ground. Boussingault, amongst others, has adopt- 
ed the view that carbonic acid is the sole source of vege- 
table carbon, but considers that decomposing humus 
supplies some of this gas. He says :—‘‘ It is imcontes- 
table that a portion of the carbon comes in this way from 
manure ; 1b has been proved that the confined atmosphere 
of the manured soil contains 10 volumes of carbonic acid 
per hundred volumes, whilst the external air contains 
only 4 in 10,000. 


All prior to this may be stated in a sentence. 

This being admitted, ve may ask, How is the carbonic 
acid so formed used by the plant? I[tis very improba- 
ble thatit diffuses from the earth, and so forms an 
atmosphere usual about the plant. Many experiments 
also throw great doubt on the possibility of its penetrat- 
ing the roots, and so being conveyed to the leaves in 
the sap; for example, De Saussure remarked that a 
plant set in the earth and enclosed above-ground iu 
a balloon cemented air-tight round the stem only very 
slowly increased the proportion of oxygen in the-air 
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in which it was confined, and required several days 
and even weeks fer this purpose. M. Corenwinder, 
in @ more accurate aeries of experiments, attempted 
to ascertalo if roots plunged in a material containing 
carbonic acid were able to absorb that gas. He found,how- 
ever, that on the contrary the amount of earbonic acid in 
contact with the roots iticreased instead of diminishing, 
thus showing that it was given off by those organs, This 
conclusion has been confirmed by some recent experi- 
ments made by MM. Dehérain and Vesque. Moreover, 
certain expertinents wade by Moll, and which are sum- 
marised in Nuture, seem to show that even if the car- 
bonic acid were taken up by the roots, it could not 
penetrate to the leaves where aloue it could be utilised 
by the plant. 

The method adopted in these experiments was based 
on the fact, pointed out by Sachs, that starch is the first 
visible product of the decomposition of carbonic acid by 
the green parts of plants, and that when this decomposi- 
tion is effected, starch is always produced in the chlorop- 
hyll cells concerned in the process. 

The experiments alluded to were made by exposing 
one part of a green leaf or stem to an atmosphere con- 
taining carbonic acid gaa, whilat it was excluded from the 
rest, light being freely admitted to both, and watching 
the changes which the starch contained in the chlorophyll 
cella underwent in each case, The experiments were 
varied in many ways, in order to exclude possible sources 
oferror. From the results obtained, Moll cortcludes 
“ That starch is never formed im leaves in an atmosphere 
deprived of carbonic acid, however much may be at the 
disposal of other parts of the plant; nor can starch 
formation be accelerated in one part of.a leaf by the 
supply of an excess of carbonic acid to snother part 
either in the air or through the roots.” 


It may then be concluded thatif ulmic matter exercise 
any influence on the supply of the carbon of vegetation, 
it is not due to the carbonic acid produced by its decom- 
position, | 

The question to be answered is, Does such an influence 
exist P 


It is certain that some plants can live in a soil free from 
organic matter, but great care is required to ensure 
success, aud it is rare to see such attain their normal 
dimensious. Boussingault has seen a Helianthus prosper 
in a soil manured only with chemicals; Dehérain and 
Frémy have raised Beets of which the roots weighed 800 
rams iu goil absolutely deprived of organic matter. 

lso certain experiments on the large scale indicate that 
certain plants can develop themselves for an indefinite 
time on the same land without any renewal of the 
carbonaceous matter, 


In this connection M, Dehérain refers to the experi- 
ments made at Rothamsted on the continuons growth of 
Wheat, showing that large quantities of ane were 
assimilated annually on plots to which no carbonaceous 
manure has been applied for over thirty years. As, how- 
ever, he refers to Wheat only, whilst equally striking 
results have been obtained with other crops, instead of 
giving his summary I will quote here a passage from the 
address delivered by Dr. Gilbert, as President of the 
Chemical Section of the British Association, Sheffield 
meeting, 1880, which presents the matter in a forcible 
way :— 





“Tt will convey a more definite idea of what is accom- 
plished by vegetation in the assimilation of carbon from 
the atinosphere if I give in round numbers the results of 
some direct experiments made at Rothamsted instead of 
making general statements merely. 

“Ina field which has now grown Wheat for thirty- 
seven years in succession there are some plots to which 
not an ounce of carbon has been returned for the whole 
of that period. Yet with purely mineral manure an 
average of about 1000 lb, of carbon is gnnually removed 
from the land, and where agiven amount of nitrogenous 
manure is employed with the mineral manures an aver- 
age of about 1500 Ib. per acre more is obtained, in all 
an average of about 2500 ib. of carbon annually assimila- 
ted over an acre of land without any retura of carbona- 
ceous manure fo it. 

“ Fu a field in which Barley has been grown for twenty- 
nine years in succession quite accordant results have been 
obtained, There smaller amounts of nitrogenous manure 
have been employed with the miveral manure thau 
in the experiments with Wheit above cited, but the 
increase in the assimilation of carbon for a given amount 
of nitrogen supplied tn the manure is greater in the case 
of the Barley than of the Wheat. 

** With Sugar-Beet, again, larger amounts of carbon 
have been annually accumulated without the supply of 
any to the soil, but ander the tnfluence of a liberal provi- 
sion of both nitrogenous and oineral mauure than by 
elther Wheat or Barley. 

“ Lastly, with grass, still larger amounts of carbon 
have beeu accumulated without auy supply of it by 
inanure, ” 

It is apparent, then, in these cases, that the carbon 
taken up must have been supplied by the atinosphere, 
but M. Dehérain proceeds to discuss the queation, Is 
this the case with all plants P and goes on to point out 
certain apparent exceptions. The behaviour of plants 
belonging to the leguminous order under cultivation 
appears to M. Dehérain to lend great support to the 
view that a supply of carbon in the soil is sometimes 
necessary to healthy vegetable growth. 

Tt is a fact well kuown to agriculturists that plants 
belonging to this order—red Clover, for example—cannot 
be grown during many successive seasons on the same 
land. After one or two croppings it gradually dies 
down, and the land cannot again be used for its produe- 
tion until it has borne some other crop for several years. 
No improvement, moreover, can be effected by any kind 
of manuring, nothing but change of crop will restore the 
land to its original condition, 

It has been fonnd, however, at Rothamsted, that 
although it is impossible to enable ordinary arable land 
to support continuous crops of leguminous plants by any 
kind of manuring, yet red Clover has been successfully 
grown for mauy years on the soil of an old garden, 
which had been enriched by the accumulated residues 
of long-coutinued heavy dressings of farmyard manure. 

M. Dehérain points to this fact as a proof that ready 
prepared organic food is necessary to the development 
of these plants, pointing out likewise that should this be 
the case fresh farmyard manure does not contain the 
necessary ingredients, as its application produces no 
beneficial effect on legumiuous crops until after the 
lapse of some time, during which if may be conceived 
that the organic matter of the manure is undergoing 
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changes necessary to fit them for assimilation by the 
plant. As additional evidence in favour of the view 
that some planta obtain a portion of their carbon 
from the soil, M. Dehérain quotes certain experiments 
made by himself at Grignon. . 

The experiments consist of shake manured plots 
of Maize and Potatoes grown in parallel hands. It was 
found that whilst the Maizo was most benefited by 
farmyard manure and moderately by chemical manures, 
the Potatos seem to yield similar results with both. 
The mean yield of Maize on the plot manured with 
farmyard dung amounts to 90,000 kilograms per hectare. 
the highest obtained with chemical manures, nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia, is 68,000 kilos. per hee- 
tare ; on the other hand the Potatos give results slight! 
in favour of the chemical manure. It has been feteat 
moreover, that the Maize yielded amaller and smaller 
crops each successive year on the plota manared with 
chemicals ; this did not occur with the Potates, nor with 
those plots of Maize treated with farmyard dung, and 
it is considered by M. Dehérain to afford an indication 
that Maize cau obtain a portion of its carbon from the 
soil, In order to test the matter further he had sam- 
ples taken from the soil of the several plots, and the 
carbon determined in them. J copy here the table 
which he gives of bis results :—~ 
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Attention is first drawo to the fact that the quantity 
of carbon is throughout greater on the plots on which 
Potatos were grown than-in those which bore Maize ; 
he argues that, if the loss of carbon were due to oxida- 
tion, the effect ought to be most noticeable with Potatos, 
a3 in their cultivation the soil 1s most exposed to contact 
with air; whereas, on the contrary, the amount of 
carbon is least in the Maize plots, Again, he observes 
that the difference in carbon between the two series of 
samples taken in successive seasons is greatest on the 
plot which yielded the largest crop—that supplied with 
farmyard manure. The lowest actual amounts of carbon 
are, however, found in the plots manured with nitrate 
of soda, both Potatos and Maize, whence the lecturer 
observes that that manure seems to exercisea special 
oxidising power on the organic matter of the soil, a fact 
of which, under certain conditions, there can be no doubt. 
_ It is then concluded by M. Dehérain that the diming- 
tion in the quantity of carbon in the soil observed 
durlug successive seasons, coupled with the fact that the 
crop yielded has decreased on those plots not supplied 
with farmyard manure, must be taken asa proof that 
Maize requires a portion of its carbon to be supplied to 
the roots in the state of ready-formed organic matter, 
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Iu further support of this view, he quotes another 
experiment on the small scale. In the spring of 1879 
two large pots were filled with the same garden earth: 
one of these was sown with Wheat,and the other with 
Maize. When their growth was completed, the carbon 
in each of the soils was determined, and gave the follow-. 
Ing result—. | 

Maize ew 2.9 percent. 2.8 percent. 
Wheat... «0 4 gs 3.8 4, 
the soil which carried the Maize being much poorer in 
carbon than thatin which Wheat was grown. 


a 


Enttortal Hotes. 


Orrves—Tlhe number of clive farmers and merchants among 
the Italians ia very large. They havea proverb-—"If you wish 
to leave & competency to your grand-children, plant an olive.” 
Could not the cultivation of the olive be introduced in many 
districts in this vast empire with advaatage? 


A PoTaTO grower states that by experiment he has discovered 
that the rotting of potatos isdue partially te moisture. Potatos 
grown oa land that had bean thoroughly uuderdrained were sound 
and good, while those grown on lund uudrained, rotted badly. 





TRE weight, says an American writer, affords the easiest test for 
the purity of guano. A bushel of pure Peruvian guano, according 
to must authorities, should weigh almost exactly seventy pounds. 
If heavier than seventy-three pounds, it is adulterated with clay, 
saud, marl, or some other impurity. 


ToMaTors —An American contemporary etates that during the 
aah season there were put up 48,508,248 cans of Tomatoes in the 

nited States, betug one-third less than the pack of 1883, the 
decrease in acreage being heaviest in the eastern States. It is 
said that a farmer in Salem Country, New Jersey, last season 
raised 83 tons of Tomatoes ou 6 acres of land. The crop was sold 
in the canning establishment for 7 dollars (uearly 30s.) per tou.— 
Journal of Horticulture, 


ARTIFICIAL VARIEGATION.—Cultivators would do well to note 
the fact that variegation may in many cases be communicated to 4 
perfectly green-leaved plant by budding it with variegated scions. 
hia practice is nearly always successful in the case of Abutilons, 
aud it has also succeeded in that of the Ash, Sweet Chestnut, 
Horse Chestnut, Maple, Jessatnine, Oleander, and Paasiou-flower. 
Even when the buda die or refuse to “take,” as it is termed, they 
often communicate variegation to the stock. Professor Morrea 
induced agreen-leaved Abutilon to become variegated by merely 
inserting the leaf-stalk of a variegated leaf under the bark, 





Concours of FLowers.—Professor Scliuctzler, in & commuoica- 
tion to the Vaudois Society of Natural Sciences, shows that, when 
the colour of a flower is extracted by placiug the latter in alcohol, 
the addition of an acid or alkak will give ali the colours that the 
plant exlibits, Flowers of paony, for example, give, when put 
into alcobol, a violet-red liquid. If to this solution binoxalate of 
potassium-——“salt of sorrel”—be added, the colour becomes pure 
red. Soda causes it to change, according to quantity used, to 
violet, blue, or green. In the latter case the green |rquid appears 
red by transmitted light, Just as a solution of chiorophyil—the 
green colouring matter of leaves, 
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PRESERVATION OF Frowgns.--The Chronique Industrzeile states 
that flowers may be preserved, with all their brillianey and fresh- 
ness, in the following way :—Iu a well-corked bottle, dissolva siz 
drachme of coarsely srckea, clear gum copal, mixed with the same 
weight of broken glass, in 154 ounces iby weight) of pure rectified 
sulphuric ether, ak the flowers in this mixture, take them out 
slowly, aud expose them to the air for teu minutes; then immerse 
them anew, aud agsiu expose them to the action of the wir, Re- 
peat this operation four or five times, The flowers thue treated 
will keep fora long time if care be taken uot to handle them too 
neh Jeo Royal Micros. Soo. 


Youre Trees Best.-Planting treea of an early age, says a 
writer tu nn American journal, is productive of early and protong- 
ed fruitfuluess. We often see fine spscimena of fruit growing ou 
treea yet in the nursery row. Peach treea older than ove year 
are worthless here. Young trees in tbe hands of « skilful grower 
can be made to assume almost any shape, which canuct be said of 
thoge of an advanced age. Young treescan be made to brauch ao 
Jow that neither Grass nor Weeds will grow under them on ac- 
couut of the shade, and Iam not sure but this would be a good 
method with some kinds. The prolific Peach Trees in South Ame- 
rican orchards rest their branches on the gruund when loaded with 
fruit. However, for geveral culture, a medium height is perbaps 
most desirable, 


PRINTING BY ELECTRICITY.—The American Inventor of Cincin- 
nati, a large monthly journal, saya :—“‘ We priut this mouth's issue 
for the first time by means of electricity. Tue Sprague motor is 
used and is ao immeuse advance on any other kind of power. 
We are running four presses with a stughe motor, and it is quite a 
novelty in action. The motor is built iu a very aubstantial rman- 
ner, and there are no parts that wear rapidly even with ordinary 
care. The expense for repairs cannot amount to 10 per cent. of 
that required for either steam, gas, or hot-air engines, and we now 
ase no reason why it will net give, for many years to come, as 
good results as at present.” | ! 


EF 
—— 


Tanners’ Rervust 48 MAnvre.—M. Beudinfils, of Bron, atvo- 
cates the utilization for fertilizing purpuses of the water which has 
been used tu the rinsing of skins. He alse recommends the pre- 
servation of the refuse producta of tanning by means of layers 
of used tan, He further recommends the so-called animalized tan 


being treated with water in Which bones have been dissolved by a - 


special process, Thia admixture: completes the mauure. It ia re- 
inatked that such a method of treating animal refuse is in strict 
accordance with fundamental principles of uatural econumy, as 
the earth thereby receives back elements which it has indirectly 
furnished through the meviam of the planta on which the animals 
tu questiun have been fed.— Gardening World. 





PRINCIPAL VEGETABLE Propucts or Greece —The following 
are the principal vegetable products of Greece and their annual 
value:—Quercus Algilops, the Oak which yields the Vallonea 
Acorn largely used: asa tanaing material, from 8 to 4 million 
drachmas (£120,000 to £160,000). Olea europa, which pro- 
ducea oil of the annust value of from 80 to t00 million drachmas 

£3,200,000 to £4,000,000). Ficus Carica (Figs, green and dry), 
0 to 100 million drachmags (£3,200,000 to £4,000,000), Grapes 
and Raisins, 50 million drachmus (£2,000,000). Wine, consumed 
at home and exported, 100 million drachmas, (£4,000,000). Rubia 
tinctorum = (Madder-root), 500,000 drachinas (£20,000). Rhus 
Coriavia »nd Rhamnus infectorius (Yellow Berries), §0,000 drach- 
mas (£2,000). Turpentine, Spirits of Turpentine and Resin, 
250,000 drachmas (£10,000). By good management this branch 
of indastry iight be increased teufold—X. Laxnpersz. 





METALLIGATION OF TowseR.-~The Rubennick process for 
tactallising wood consists in fires immersing it in a bath of caustic 


alkaline lye, io which it is ‘allawed to remain for two or three days, 
according to the degree of permeability of the wood, at a temper- 
ature of 167° to 194° Fabr. From this bath the wood passea to 
another of bydrosulphide of calcium, to which is added, after 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours, a concentrated solution of sulphur. 
Here it remains for about forty-eight Loura, at a temperature of 
93° to 122° Fabe.; and, lastly, for from thirty to fifty boura the 
wood is immersed in 4 solution of acatate of lead at the same 
temperature. The timber thus pickled is allowed to dry, when it 
is said to be susceptible, after burnishing, of a bigh polish, aud 
eveu a metallic Justre, which ia more brilliant if the aurfuces of 
the wood have been previously rubbed with lead, tin, or zine plates 
and then poliehed with a glasa or porcelain burnisher. Treated in 
this way, the wood may agsaume the appearance of a metallic migror, 
being at the same time Lard aud very stroug.—Jron. 





OVER-POTTING PLANTA.—As the season for shifting plants is 
now near at hand, I would caution amateura agniust over-potting, 
for if the drainage is good a plant is much more easily kept in 
good health in a pot tolerably fall of healthy roota, if weil supplied 
With moisture, than surronoded with a masa of inert soil Of 
course, when it is desirable to grow large specimens of rapid-grow- 
ing and rooting plants like the Coleuses or similar soft-wooded 
plants, they must be kept regularly shifted, but in the case of 
hard-wooded planta shifting into large pote is a matter requiring 
both akill sid care { have frequently shaken plants out of their 
pots that have never rooted, ito the new soil, but were kept alive 
by the old ball of reota. When it ia desirable to got up large 
specimens, if the plauts are at all pot-bound the outer roata ahould 
be carefully loosened from the ball, for if sbifted into a solid musa 
it frequently happens that the sew and old soils never become 
firmly nnited, aod more harm than good ia the result —J. G. L. 
in Garden, | 


How to Maze a Good Freatiiiser.—A correspondent of The 
Field writes :—-Ws hear w great deal about artificial manures and 
their value, but the fact is, that every gardener has around him 
—in thaform of what ia commonty called rubbish—the most 
valuable elements of such mauures, if he will Lat utilize or 
prepare them. There can be no doubt that bighly conrantruted 
manures, in a handy form, are beneficial if rightly applied to pot 
plants just when the greatest strain is made on their growth, or 
during the flowering seagou. [ have tried many kiuds, aud have 
madeup the following for myself, and prefer it to any of the 
named kinds, Toa galluu of bone dust add a gallon of dry fresh 
soot, a gallon of fresk wood ashes, and balfa gation measure full 
ef guano, and about the same quiutity of freshly slaked lime after 
itis cool. Mix the whole well together, and add an equal bulk of 
dry sandy auil, after which the whole may be sifted or screened, 
and then preserved in a tub in a dry place for use us it is required. 
Tt must be used dry m the shape os top-dressing, anda very 
slight sprinkbug is sufficient, as itis very stimulatiug in ita ac- 
tion; and on no account should it be sprinkled over the foltage 
of such woolly-leaved plauts as Pelargehiumts, Gloxinias, Gesuerus, 
&o., these being quite spoiled if it touches them. 





Root Harks.—That the largest portion of the liquid used by 
the growing plant makes its eutrance through the roots, from tha 
aoil, is a well-eatablished fact ; but those parte which are the most 
active in the absorption of this food material in aclution, were for 
along time not so elearly understood. By careful experiments 
and inieroscopic investigation it is found that the extreme tips of 
young roola are about the only portion which take little or no 
part im this work, A short distunce back from the growing points, 
on nearly ail growipg roots, may be seen with the aid of a micros- 
cope a large number of minute slender bodies extending out ia 
all directions from the surface of the root. ‘These thread-like 
atructures are not inaptly called root hairs, aud consist of eac-like 
protuberances, as outgrowtlis from the epidermis or surfuce cells 
of the root. With the naked eye they are nat easily seen, but 
their presence may be inferred from the mauuer in whieh they 
cling to the particles of the soil, when a young root is lifted cares 
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fuily.from the earth in which it was growing. This power which. 
they have of fixing themselves to the graing of sarth is very great, . 


so that, when a plant is taken violently from the soil, large por- 
tions of theae delicate haira are broken fram the roota and retain 
their attachment to the soil, As the root grows along in the 


carth new hairs are produced, while those bebind perish as the 


root becomea woody, and a dense, nor-absorbing, protecting epi- 
dermis ia formed ; so that the active life of a single hair is of 
short duration. The office of these haira muet have already aug- 
gested itself to the reader. By means of these prolongations the 
greater part of the absorption takes place, though the newly- 
formed surface cella are also active.--B, O. Hatsrzap, in 
Gardeners’ Monthly. 3 . 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


KIDNEY BEANS, 


There are not perhaps any vegetables available for the table 
early in the season that are more profitable than the Kidney 
Beana, and therefore, in arranging. the cropping of the kitchen 
garden, « rather liberal proportion ef the space at command should 
be set apart for tham. Both dwaris and runners afford an ample 
return for the space occupied, and are equaliy acceptable when 
upon the table; and the two classes should have a eee in every 
garden except of the most moderate dimensiona, when the dwarfs 
alone should be grown. To discuss the relative merita of dwarfs 


and runnera is not necessary, but 1t must be pointed out that the. 


first mentioned are the best suited for furnishing early supplies, 
and that the others afford the moet eatisfactory retarns later ip 
the season, especially in Upper Bengal and the N. W. P. It is also 
& point of some importance that the dwarfs suffer legs from drought 
than the runners, and consequently can have greater depend- 
ance placed upon them on hot, dry soils. In gardens of which 
the soil ia naturally light and dry, they are of especial value, he- 
cause of the assistance they are able to afford when it is practically 
impossible to provide either peas or cauliflowere of firat class 
quality. An abuudant supply may be obtained throughout the 
season from the dwarf varieties alone by sowing at anitable 
intervals. But, generally speaking, it is best to depend upon the 
ruouera during February and March, as, if slopping is persevered 
in, they bear continuously from the first gathering until quite the 
eud of the season, and the labour involved in makiug successional 
crops is avoiled. 

The dwarf French Beans have had many excellent additions 
made to them during the past four or five years, and it is chiefly 


for the purpose of directing attention to them that these notes are. 


penned, There is certainly plenty of room for improvement in 
the selection of varieties, for on all sides are to ba seen, every year, 
crops of old kinds that have long since been surpassed. 
the very best of the varieties for the first crop ia Williams’ Early 
Prolific, for it is equal in earliness to Sir, Joseph Paxton, and more 
productive, Another of the best is undoubtedly Ne Plue Ultra, 
a variety remarkable for its compact babit, great productiveness 
and delicate flavour. For a second sowing either Canadian 
Wonder or Negro Mammoth Long Podded may be selected. ‘The 
firat mentioned is well koown for its productiveness and high class 
quality, but the second, which is equally as meritorious, ig not as 
yat so generally known as it should be. 

The advisability of selecting for the dwarf French Beone 
quarters that have received a moderate dressing of manure and 
beeu stirred with fork or spade tliree or four times previously, need 
not be urged at length, although it must be briefly referred to, 
They will do very well on soils that are rather shallow and poor, 
but they will not produce such heavy crops or fine pods ag on 
those that are deep and rich. Tiick sowing must be avoided, not 
so much for the purpose of preventing a waste of seed as for afford- 
ing the plants sufficient space for their full development. When 
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they are overcrowded, as ia so often the case, not more than two- 
thirds of the produce is obtained from a given area as when the 
planta have plenty of room: on the other hand, such thin 
sowing aa ia sometimes advocated, is not in our opinion desirable. 
The most suitable distances for dwarf-growing varieties, such ag 
Williame’ Prolific and Ne Plus Ultra, are from eighteen inches to 
two feet from row to row, and three foches in the row; 
varieties of the Negro type two feet to thirty inches from row to 
row, and four inches in the row. Canadian Wonder should have a 
space of thirty incbes between the rows and be six inches apart 
in them, In sowing French Beans slugs must be taken into 
nccount, and where these are troublesome rather thicker sowing 
should be resorted to. Blanka are thus avoided, and ifthe planta 
come up too thickly they can easily be thinned out. After the 
thinning, the only attention necessary will be to hoe the spaces: 
between the rows two or three times for the purpose of keeping 
down the weeds and loosening the surface. 

For Runuer Beana, the rows should not be less than six fret: 
apart when grown in a quarter exclusively devoted to them ; but 
itis much better to arrange them from twelve to sixteen. fect’ 
apart, and crop the intervening spaces with dwarf subjects, ‘The 
soil cannot well be too rich or too deeply atirred for these. We 
form each row of runners with a donble line of plants, the two 
lines being six inches apart aud the planta in each twelve inchice 
from each other when they have received their final thinning, 
Fhe main sowing shonild be made early in October, followed with 
a atmall sowlug, should space permit, early in NoVember. 





‘THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


FEEDING AND DISBUDDING THE CHRYSANTHEMUM.® 


Of all the planta and flowers that adorn our conservatories and 
greenhouses during the dull season of autumuand the early 
part of winter, there are oone which surpass the Chrysanthemum, 
Many other plants which wake np with the voice of spring, clothe 
themselves in greev leaves, and in due time develop their gay 
colours, fulfil their mission aud go to rest before these invaluable 
and welcome friends rahe themselvea in their gay attire, The 
Chrysanthemums deserve all the care that can be beatowed upon 
them, and when well grown are objects of admiration, which call 
forth the spontaneous praises of thuir admirers. What with their 
varied colours and forms, their dark green foliage, and beautiful 
habit, as they can be trained into almost any shape the cultivator’s 
fancy may dictate, they may be aaid to rank amongst our most, 
useful decorative flowers. I can think of no class of planta which 
pays for good cultivation better than does the Chrysanthemum, 
but in bow many cases do we see the plants treated as they ought 
to be? They are often huddled together in some out-of-the-way 
corner, where they receive the most meagre attention, and when 
the blooming season arrives, the cultivator wonders why. his plants 
are not so good as his neighbour's, who gives them ali necessary 
attention. I say give the plants a fair chance, treat them pro- 
perly, and you will, for any trouble you may bestow upon them, 
be repaid with fine and beautiful flowers, It igasa lover of this 
beautiful plavt that I have uudertaken to read a paper on a very. 
important part of its cultivation; but F ahould wish 1t to be un- 
derstood that I do not dogo as an export, or as a perfect professional, 
I am, indeed, a learner, and if we all approach the subject in tha 
same inquiring spirit, our knowledge of these fine flowers will be 
considerably iucreased. 


STANDARDS. 


Chrysanthemums that are grown aa standards, either for decora- 
tive purposes in houses, or for furnishing flowers for the exhibition 
table, are greatly improved by frequent supplies of liquid manure, 
from the time the roota touch the sides of the pots util the bloom- 
ing season arrives. If the plants receive their final shift in the 
first or second week iu June, and the woather ia favourable for 





* A paper read by Mr, E. Austin, before tha Rotherham ‘Gardenore’ Mutual Improve- 
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their growth, the roete will-bave made consilerable progress, and! 
pretty well permeated the new soil by the Inttee emd of July ; this 
ig the time wheu the feeding should commence, aud, asfar ans my 
experienes goes, I beliave this:is the most important period af the. 
Chryeautheinuin’s growth, With regard to atimulating ‘the 
Chrysanthemum, the old-fashioned idea of feeding the plaute was 
quly to hegin ‘afters the bude ware set, a fallacy wirich bas Jong ago 
been exploded by good cuiltivatora.. I remember very well, ia my 
early dars of gardening, after wa had given the plants their -fivel- 
shift, which would be abont the time above-named, we used to 
stanti them in the shade. until the oud of August, then they wera 
brought out into the full sun, and abont the middle of September 
we begon to give thers liberal supplies of manure water; but - 
with all our cara we never saw such plants or flowers-a9 are 
produced at the preseat time. This was no doubt owing bo their 
peer growth and the immature state of the wood. Just allow me 
to Bay, a8 8 passing remark, that without well ripened or mature 
wood we cannot attain success; everyone who wishes to be sucocess- 
ful in obtuiuing five Mowers must aim at developing well matured 


FEKDING AT THE WRONG TIME, 


To return to ithe subject of feeding. Of late yeara we have |. 
found ont that ifa piant is not grown with sufficient strength te | 


swell and develop a large bud, it is a hopeless case to endeavour 
to obtain fine flowers by giving the plants strong doses of manure 
water in the last stages of their growth, I koow that in some 
cases the old plan ia still adhered to; no stimulants are given 
until the flower-buds appear. Strong doses are then given at long 
intervals; the result is that many collections are badly grown, or, 
perbaps what is a niore common occurrence, they are greatly in- 
jured, and, in some cases, altogether ruined (I mention this ag a 
very important fact). But Jet there be vo misunderstanding, that 
even Low the feeding of these Spoied ig very unperfectly under- 
stood by many; the resources of the Chrysanthemuin have not 
yet been fally developed ; but we are lgatning more and. more, 
aud in the future finer plants aud flowers will be produced, But 
ta be clear with regard {o the feeding, we miwat take into con- 
sideration the nature of the compoat the plants. are potted in, also 
the time of potting ; the nize of the pots, as well ag the uature of 
the drainage. ‘To some this may uppeer trifling, but it is the 
foundation upon which wae must base our treatment if satiafactory, 
vesults.are to be obtained. 


WRAK DOSES AT FIRST. 


In commencing to feed the Chrysanthemum, it is a. safe practice 
to let every second or third watering be of weak liquid manure, 
specially prepared for the purpose, and gradually increase ita 
strength until the time when the ower bude are formed; after 
which the strength of the liquid should be considerably increased, 
according to the capacity of the plants for utihsing 1. Always 
commence by applying it weak; [ begin by giving it every ‘third 
watering for the first three weeks, at the end of that tima every 
second watering for the next month; they then bave mauure 
water every time the Paes are watered until.the latter end of 
August or beginning of September, which is the time the buds 
are forming, when they have the liquid considerably increased 
until the buds begin to colour, At this period the strength of the 
mabure must decrease, for if given too strong after that time, it 
will cause the blooms to open before they are fully developed ; 
therefore, gradually decrease the strength with every successive 
watering, until you get back to clear water, Ever remember 
that the Chrysanthemum is a gross feeder, aud that it must never 
he allowed to suffer for the want of water, for if once it Lecomes 
dry at the roots, it receivea a check from Which it scarcely ever 
recovers. 


THe BEST KIND OF STIMULANTS : INsEcTS, &e, 


The sorts of liqnid manure which I have found the heat to use, 
are draininge froma atable or cow yard, diluted according to ita 
atrength ; guano, at the rate of 2 ozs, to 3 ozs, to the gallon of clear 
water ; and cow Wature wixed with soot, which ia very beneficin!; 
the cow dung feeds the plants, while the soot gives to the. leaves 
a dark green colour, and a healthy tone to the plants. Pigeon 
manure can also be used with great advantage, aud ia undoubted- 
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ly one of the bast of mannres for’ the Obryaanthemum, Bus aa. 





they tke their diet changed, it is'a good plan to give them the 


different kinds every alternate week. Top-dressing is also # good 
help to them, that is if rooin haa bean left for that purpose, at 
the time of petting up the pkint into theblooming pos. Look 
wetl after insecta of al! Riuds that are svemies te the Chrysan- 
themum, especially: earwige ; these. must be constantly looked 
after and destroyed, or elsa they will svom destroy the plants, 
Green-fly is also trevblesome, and if left alone will seen do mach 
mischief. Aprinkie a little tebucow powder on the pointe of the 
planta at sight, then in the morutng go round with the water 
can and syrmga aud tvash: it all off,-give-another application if 
needed. The plants should also be syringed overhead night and 
morning in bright sunny weather, and the ground madedamp on 
which the plante are standing. The strength aud colour of the 
foliage may also be very much improved by syringing with very 
weak wanure wates, If theae directions are ¢arried out, and if 
the plants have been properly tr-ated froin the time they left the 
cutting pote util now, they will be fine plants, aud the reward will 
be fine masses of bloum during November aud December, 





THE VALUE OF ORCHIDS—IS MONEY SCARCE? 


In this country, no matter on which dda we torn, or in what- 
ever grade of society we seek for information, the growing scar-' 
c#ty of money is the common lament of atl. Whatever the cance 
of thie may be, it is very evidunt that ther hare not affeeted our 
more fortunate brethren at home to nearly the sume extout, that 
ia, Hf we may take the prices of Orchids os = fait criterion of the: 
state of the home money market. Oveof our Euglish coiteme 
poraries gives the following ag the result of a recent Orchid sale :-~ 

“ ‘The heading horticultural event of the week has been'the sale: 
of duplieste spectmens of Orchids, which took place on Tyesda 
and Wednesday, May 3rd and 4th, at Downside Leatherbead, 
and which has heen looked forward to with a considerable amoun¢ 
of interest by may owners of valnable collections. Waare giad: 
to be abla to'eay that the resrits of the sale are of a moat re-aze 
suring character to Orchid growers, for the satisfactory—and ia 
some cases remarkably high—prices paid, conclusively prove that. 

Ovehids are not declining in value, A qunrter of a century 
avo, the really good collections of Orchids could have heen count 
ed by tens, whera there are now bundreds; and while at that 
time £25 waa thought au extravagant price, it ia by no meang’ 
uncommon now for three figures to be run up under the hammer, 
It is marvelous the number of Orelnds that ara pow grown, and 
on all accounts it is eminently satisfactory to know that the nunt- 
bers are increasing, and that valuea ara being maintained, A 
perusal of the sale catalogue shows that all good Orchids—and: 
especially the rare snd really ornamental ones—atill command 
the highest or best prices that they have ever done, 

*The run on Crpripedinms and specially select Cattleyaa is ree 
markable ; and with regard tothe former, it ig no exaggeration 
to state that the demand, especially far hybrids, is greater than 
the supply. The highest price obtained for any single plant wag 
given for Cypripediom Stonei platytsenium-—a specimen with 
four growths, ana coming originally from Mr. John Day's collection 
at Totteuham, where it flowered nearly twenty yeare avo as 
a chance. plact amongst an importation by Messrs Hugh Low 
& Co. This reatised 310 guineas, an extraordinary price for 
so amall a plant. A hybrid between ©. Stonei and C. super-- 
biens—viz., U:  Morganiz—realised the handsome sum of 170 
guineas. It wag a splendid specimen, however, with eleven 
growths, and jusé pushing up for bloom, A uoble apecimen 


of Cypripedium grande—s lybrid between ©. Roezlii and ©. 


caudatum—realised 63 guineas. This was exceeded by C. 
tesselatum porphyream, 4 selected and the best variety from 
hybrid seedlings between C. barbatum and C. concolor, Forty- 
two guineas were obtsined for a acontiuvental unnamed seedling, a 
hybrid between C, javanicum and C. superbiens ; winle the so-called 
white caudatum, named C. Wallisit, fetched 30 guineas. Other 
hybrids realised prices rauging from 20 to 42 guineas, while some 
of the more common ones were in great demand at lower but 


still very-satisfuctory prices. There canbe littl: doubt:that the 
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great value attached to these Cypripediains is atéributuble to their 
searvity, their hybrid origin, alow idcreasa, their extremely ornas 
rhental character, free-floweriug Labit, and the inrpossibility ef 
flooding the market with them-so as to bring down their valae, 

* Next to C. Stonei platytenium, the highest price restised at 
the anie for a single specimen was 190 guinens, given for Cattleya 
Triangs Leeana, a fine specimen with thirteen pseude-bulbs, and at 

nt not tu be found in any otLer collection. Auother specimen 
for which 100 guineas were bid, was vot sold. Two piante of 
CO. T. Oamanii feteved 60 and 100 guinens respectively ; while 
GC. 'T. Dodgson sold for 75 guineas, and C. T, Dayana 50 gameas. 
Two planta of ©. Amesiana realised 65 and 80 guiness, while a 
jurge plant of C. exoniensia, with seventeen pseudo-bulbs, and the 


best-coloured form of that oame, was ruc up to 100 guineas, ©, . 


Skinweri eculata sold for the respectable figura of 70) guinens;: 
and 65 guineas were bid for an anormous piece of the typical C. 
Skinneri, grown in a pot, aud baviug 231 peeade-bulba with 50 
leading shoota, but it remained unsold. 

‘The third highest price obtained at the sale was 180 gnimena for 
Lestia bella, a hybrid between Lalia purpurata and the autamn- 
flowering form of Cattleya labiata. Thia was a small plant bearing 
only six peeudo-bulbs. A handsome specimen of Letia grandis, 
supposed to be tie finest in the country, was sold for 90 guiness ; 
eighty-six psendo-buibs formed a massivelooking piece, A very 
fae Gark-coloured variety of Dendrobium Phalwnopsia, said to be 
very acarce in the country (while the ordinary form i¢ by so méans 
common), realised the reapectable sam of 50 guineas, although it 
was but a small plant of four psendo-bulbs, with a single leading 
shoot, : : 

Not the least igsportant and striking feature of the sale was the 
high figdre run sp for several isolated nvemberte of genera that are 
pretty frequent in gardens, and do not ordinarily comtnand a high 

_ Que of these, Saccolabium Harrisouianum, usually consi- 
dered asa white form of S, giganteum, was knocked down at 155 
guineas. It recently flowered in the Downside collection, and has 
pure white flowers. It is grown ie a large basket, and consists 
of vighteen growtha, bearing 119 leaves.~Ite appeurance when 
in flower tay be better imagiced than described. Another white- 
flowered Saccolabium—via, 5. Heathii—reslised 150 guineas. Et 
is a white variety of 8. Blamei majua, a variable plant weil known 
iw gardens in the spotted. forme; but only a solitary one of the 


white variety hag ever been found ig ite native wilds, which makes 


it al! the more valuable in a collection.” 





ORCHIDS. 
: |  Orncnsps w.New Enaianp. 


Mr. Fateover, Cambridge Botanic Garden, Maas., writes in the 
Country Gentleman ou Orchide as follows :— : 
Orchids abound thranghout the forest aud mountainous districts 
of the tropics, sud in the wood, hiil, and meadow tands of tem- 

perate couutries, but they aveid the arctic regions and hot, dry 
and aundy deserts. Those from the tropics are mostly epiplytal 
kinds, such as Dendrobiums, Vandas, Cattleyas, and Phalenopsida, 
commonly called “rir plants.” They grow upon the trunks and 
branches of trees and on mossy rocks, to. which they fasten 
themselves by mreans of long fleshy roots. A few epipbytal orchids 
occur in the Southern States, and in addition to kinds formerly 
found there, species like Epidendrum cochleatum and Qnacidium 
ornithorhynchum, have recently been discovered ii Florida. In 
temperate countries as throughout the Northern States and Eurnpe, 
Orehide also abound, but they are terrestrial, that is, they grow in 
the earth like plants generally, as, for example, our Lady's Shippers, 
Rattlesnake, Pisntain, Lady's Treases, Putty-root, and fringed or- 
chids, For general cultivation Orchids may be divided into three 
classes, pAmely, hothouse, greenhouse, and hardy. Hotliouse Or- 
chids iuclude Vandas, Saccolabiains, Plialasnopsids aud others pe- 
culiar to the most tropical parts of the world, Greeullouse Or- 
chids are those from cooler places, as the mountains of South 
Ainerica and sub-tropical couutries generally, for example Odonto- 
giossuns, Masdevailias and Disas. Hardy Orchids, like the Bee 
Grehia, the Man Orchis, and our native Lady's Slippers, we may 
grow in ont-door gardens. Orchids and Cactuses will bear more 
abusive and neglectiul treatment aud appesr fluuriabing than any 
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other plants [know of. Anyone hating an ordinary greenhonae 
can gtow Orchids, They will grow ia company with Perna, Pelar- 
yoniums, Roses, and other plante, by setting them in a nook by 
themselves, preserving them from cold draughts and hot gupshine, 
and growiug such kinds ouly as favoor the conditions of the green- 
house, 


CuLtore.—All the Dendrobiums make their ates In sume 
mer when they want warmth, nroisture and Sight; in the fall, by 
exposure, less water aud a lower temperature their “ food” will 
be ripened ; in winter keép them cool, dry (tut tot sodry as to | 
shrivel ther), and ihactive; they should blosaom ini spring, After 
they finish blooming, by gradually increasing the tempeératars and 
moisture, You will encourags theri to hake new growth, As D, 
densiflorum ard formosum are evergreen spédies, it is not well 
td keep them qnitd sddry in winter as you may the others, Den- 
deohiums should be growa in potd dr wooden baskets, in mosi or 
peat and moss. Cypripediams are terrestrial Orchids, and may 
he grown in peat, lonny or taoss, separately or mixed. Mr. Tailby - 
of Wellesley, who grows ©, insigne for market, and better thau 
any other perdon I know, grows it in toss alone, and feeda it 
liberally with liquid manure. Cypripediums tequire to be kept 
moist at all times, and moré especially when fo activé growth, 
C. venustum bears ong flowdr ona stem; insigne, ond to two ; and 
Roezll and Sedenitnany blossams, ond aftet another, on long 
wand-like stems, Bletias are beautiful, easily managed terres- 
trial Orchids, Grow them inloam. Whien they finish growing 
and their lever die off, lay them on theit sides ina ¢oot place 
till they begib to grow again, sayin wintet, then tepot them, 
gradually give them alittle water, and in spring from every shoot 
will tise a apike of purple flowers. Odvntoglosdums are the best 
cool Orebids, and the success attained with them cleatly demon- 
strates their suitability onder exceptional circimetances, for cal- 
tivation in the United States. But ootwithatanding the beauty 
of O Pescatorel, crispum, (Alexandra is the same thing, and 

Nuritt bat a& spotter variety of it), and many others I cannot re- 
eotnmend. to’ beginners; they ueed special dare, Odontoglos- 
sum Roasi majus does famously on blocks; gtanda, Ineleayi, and 
pulchellum grow in earth like Pelargouiums, butI prefer grow- 
ing them in peat or moss, as I also do the others, except Roasi. 
They require to be kept os cool as possible iu summer, well 
watered while growing, and slightly moistin wmter. Zygopetalium 
Mackayi is a strong growing, free flowering terrestrial species. 
Grow it in loam, peat or moss, nixed of separate ; water copious! ¢ 
in evimmer, eparingly in winter, and do pot repot it oftener that 
once iu from two to four years. The flowers are large, many and 
highly fragrant but not very pretty. Coelogyne cristnts is a 
lovely Orchid bearing many clusters of large white flowers, having 
a yellow blotched lip, Grow it iu pots or pans in moss or peat 5 
giveita good deal of water in summer, very little in winter ; 
keep it somewhat shaded while growing, bnt in the fal! expose it 
freely, observing not to let it get ever-wetted or be under drip. 
Some declare that the more you expose it the better it will flower. 
In the case of Maxillarias I have from 300 to 450 blossoms at ona 
time on each of wy plants of M. Picta aud Punctulata. They ara 
somewhat ainall but pretty, and those areas fragrant as English 
Violeta: those of Harrisonia and aromatica are also aweetly frag- 
rant. Grow them in mos or in moss and peat; water freely while 
they are growiog, and quite sparingly while they are inactive, 
Oncidiums may be grown on blocks, in baskete or pote; they like 
to be as near the light as possible. They should have a great deal 
of water in the suminer and very littla in winter, While growing 
they Hike warinish quarters. Their fowers are yellow, brownish, 
often much apotted and borne on graceful wand-like spikes, many 
of them like obryzatum, being deliciously fragrant, Masdeval- 
liag are gems in their way. M1. tovarenais has pure, waxy-white 
flowers, two to three on a apike, and the same apikea if left uncut, 
produce flowers again another year, in like manner as will the old 
flower-heads ofa Hoya or Wax plant. dly plant had twenty-two 
flowers open at once this season. The fluwers of the others are 
scarlet, and in the case of M. Lendeni brilliant magenta. Masie- 
vailias require to be kept as cool as possible In summer, and, 
indeed at all times, provided they are not allowed to get frozen. 
They should be grown pear the glass, but shaded from suorhine, 
in pots‘in peat aud moss, snd have a good deal of water at all 
seasons. ‘I'heir leaves should be sponged over every month to 
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keep them clean and free from insects. They should not be 
grown iu dry, airy places, but where the atmosphere is mroistest. 


Som anp Pots.,—All kinds of Orchids—epiphytal and terres- 
trial —will grow in Sphagnum Moss—that is bog moss, and 
in all cases it should be living, fresh, free from sticks, grass 
aud leaves, and the chubby mata you find in Tussocks, 
rather than the long, white strawy sinff from wet bogs. The 
joam used for Orchids should be the turfiest kiud of rotten sod 
from which the tine earth bas been well sifted; peat should be very 
fibrous, aud upland rather than lowland peat. Fern root tussocks 
are used a great deal, but no matter what it is, it should be chop- 
re up coarsely, aud every particle of earthy atuff sifted out of it. 

fthe peat is dry, it is an easy matter to sift out the earth; but 
if wet, then you must wash it out. The peatafter being used in 
potting, will be likely to get overrun by a white mould, but 
dipping it two or three times in lime water will destroy that. I 
like common pots better than those perforated around the sides, 
aod known as “orchid pots,” Wooden cabin-shaped baskets are ex- 
cellent for Deudrobiume and Oncidiums, and blocks, that is bits of 
logs, with or without the bark, of non-resinoua wood, may be used 
for some Oncidiume aud other mria!-rooting Orchids. In potting 
epiphytal Orchids use comparatively small pots; fill them three 
. parta full with broken pots, brickbats, ar charcoal, and to the brim 
or a little over with moss or moss and pent. The plants should be 
firmly set in this, reating as it were on the top of the little hillock, 
but the pseuda-bulba or any part of them, or the eyes at their base, 
should not be covered by the compost. This moss or peat is in- 
tended to conrenieutly retain moisture about the roots aud not to 
act as food. 

In baskets some nodules of charcoal crocks may rest in the bot- 
tom, and the plauts should be firmly held in their places by the 
compost. They may be wired to the naked blocks, ov a little moss 
may be introduced between the block aid the plant. Terrestrial 
orchida, like Cypripediums, require leas crocks aod more soil in 
their pots. So long as Orchids keep within their pot limits, and 
the compost is in good condition, itis not well te re-pot them; 
re-potting injures their blooming for a season, j 


WALES AND ROADS, 


The guiding principle in locating the position of roads and 
walks should be utility. Nature forms oo roads or paths; they 
are the work of men sod animals, and would undoubtedly always 
proceed in straight lines from point to point if obstructions of vari- 
ous kinds did not interfere and cause deviations, Necessity will 
therefore suggest where and how they should ba introduced. So 
far as regards roads and walks to aud from buildings or prominent 
points of interest, the object of their introduction is sufficieutly 
apparent, but in arranging or laying out plesasure-grounds and 
Jawne it ig too common a practice to introduce walks merely to fill 
uptbe grounds under the erroneous lea that they form a pleas- 
ing variety, or that a walk is in iteelfa thing of beauty, like a 
tree which ig not. A road or walk should always appeur to aim 
for some definite object, or lead as directly as practicable to points 
of sufficient importance to show their utility. 

Unnecessary roads and walks should be carefully avoided; 
they are expensive in their construction if properly made, and re- 
quire to be clean and neat. Nothing looks worse than a weedy 
neglected road to a house, or walks through pleasure-grounds or 
gardeus. They detract much from the beauty of the surroundings 
no matter how intrinsically worthy they may be. Ab over supply 
of roads and walks is alwaye a serious infliction, aud their useless 
introduction is a sure evidence of the work of a novice in land- 
scape gardening. The endeavour te introduce the beauty of curv- 
ed jines sometimes prompts to a deviation from the more avail- 
able direct course, and where it can be done withont too great a 


sacrifice of utility, it is not vljectiouable, but ou the contrary pro-— 


duces a good effect, But walks or roads should uever be turued 
from their obrioua direct course without an apparently sufficient 
reasou, A change of levei grouud sutface,a tree, or a group of 
plants, or otter simtlar obstructions, will induce and seemiugly 
demand a change of line. Thera ara many locatious where the 
straight line should be preferred as a matter of taste in desicu. As 


a connecting link, or as defining a point between the strictly archi- 
tectural lives of a building and the. irregular surfaces and outlines 
of natural objects contiguous to it, a perfectly straight walk is 
in the best taste, and adds greatly to architectural effect; while 
on the other hind, a serpentine or frequeutly curving walk, fol- 
lowing, it may be all projecting and receding lines of the ground 
plan of the building, detracts from both solidity aud harmony of 
effect. So alsoa walk alongside of & straight boundary fence, 
especially in limited areas, where both the fence’ and walk ate 
invisible at the same time, should not curve until it at least de- 
flects into 4 course directed from the boundary line; and yet we 
inay occasionally notice n zigzag walk under these circumstances, 
and so decidedly crovked that one steps on zig and then ou zag, 
in the attempt te walk over tha pathway. Most people are 
aware of the beauty of straight walks and avenues of trees when 
properly placed, and fur public parks of the lesser order, such as 
In small squares. in cities, they are both effective and convenient, 
where curving walks would be the reverse. In this case beauty 
depends upon harmony rather than upon contrast, and more than 
either upon utility, When reads or walks are carried over 
irregular surfaces, the natural turnings and windings necessary to 
follow ao easy grade, apd keep as closely to the original surface. 
of the grauud ag possible will usually develop pleasing curves, A 
little studied attention to this question as.to the course of a walk 
or road will increase the beauty of curving linea by adding to them 
the factor of utility; deep and expensive cutitngs, as well as 
troubleaome embaukments, may also ba avoided, aad easy grades 
and economical construction be-recured., 

A secondary road branching from the main road should leave 
the latter at nearly right angles, and at the same time it should 
be somewhat narrower than the principal road, so aa to avoid 
confusion or mistake, Otherwise the roada leading to the ice- 
house, the stable, or other out-buildings may be mistaken for the. 
road to the dwelling. 

All these roads should be made to appear subordinate. In lay- 
ing out curving or winding walks or roads it is not alwaya best to 
follow geometrical rules, or to set tha curves out to any regular 
radius. This plan may occnsionally prove perfectly satisfactory 
oti a strictly level aurface, but it will fags quite an opposite effect 
where the ground 1s undulating. The curves, to be pleasing, 
must be whatis known ag “eye-aweet,” not too sudden or abrupt, 
aud properly bleuded at their points of junction—The Garden, 


THE OPERATION OF POTTING. 


Potting plants, of whatever class, is a delicate operation at all 
times, aud upon the manner in which this work is done greatly 
depends the after success of the subject treated. To a great many 
the work may appear iu 4 very different light ; but tothe thiuking 
man, and the man who wishes to succeed with his plants, the 
operation of potting ia looked upon aa a very serious matter. If 
the work bedone well, aud thea plants get the proper treatment 
afterwards, it will soon be apparent tothe most caaual observer 
that they are enjoying the benefits of good treatment; but if slip- 
shod work ia practised, the evil of the system will not be long in 
showing itself, even to the ordivary observer. It is known to 
many of us that the potting of bedding-out plants in the spring of 
the year has to be pushed along with a pretty aharp, but atill 
experienced hand. Even then he does not hurry bis work in order. 
to pot au extra oumber, when be well knows that at least a third 
of the plants will have to be emptied out again as failures resulting 
through carelessuesa, 

In the following remarks I will endeavour to be aa explicit as 
possible to the amateur, who often standa in uaed of instruction; 
also to the younger gardeners who do not get that amount of ar i 
at potting which it is desirable they sliould have, the work often 
being done by the head gardener, or, perhaps, his first man. 
The potting-shed is the proper place for that kind of work, and 
this structure should in every case be as near tie greeulouses as 
possible. In fact, if itis connected with them so rauch the better ; 
for by this means tender planta are not exposed to cold draughts, 
which are at all times very injurious. This structure should also 
be heated, so that the meu cap perform their work comfortably. 
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It should alzo be provided with firm benches for the purposes of 
tting, and have spaces widerneath in which to store the various 
Ainds of soil aa they are brought ia from the yard. 

The shed should have sufficient elevation to allow the pottin 
of large plants without runuing their heads agaiust the roof. 
‘Plenty of light, either from above or from the sides, t# also 
‘desirable. A corner should be reserved and fitted up for breaking 
‘erocks to be used as drainage; the shed should always be large 
apough to-accommodate a hand-barrow, without being inconvenient 
‘to the workman or casual visitors. - In fact] prefer a good square 
‘ahed ah pe benches all round, and these benches shouid 
be oceupi 
planis, so that any particular plant may be potted without the 
trouble of mixing a small quantity of soil specially for it. 

The pots are the next thing to be considered, and various sizes 

should always be inthe shed orin close proximity to it; these 
‘gtiould always be in a clean condition before being used. Prepa- 
ration for potting lies in having a good supply of broken crocks 
ready to hand of various sizes. Now comes tie firat essential of 
either success or failure, pamely, the drainage of the pot. I have 
said the pot should be perfectly clean ;if itis. uew it should be 
steeped iu water for a short time, to allow the newly burat clay to 
absorb the moisture; for, aa a rule, new pots without having been 
previously steeped absorb all the moisture from the soil, This 
‘proves very injurious to the plant, and necessitates the giving of 
more water than is absolutely required. 
‘The pots should also be examined before they are drained, to 
‘see that the hole in the bottom is large enongh, to allow the 
water to rin away freely. If these holes are not snfficiently large 
they must be mada bigger with the hammer. The holein the 
bottom of « small pot should be large enough for the end of the 
finger to go in easily, and in larger pote, from 6 Is. upwards, the 
hole sbould be such that you can push a shilling or a five shilling 
piece through. I find many of our pat manufacturers do pot study 
this matter for horticulturists, but it is a question of vital impor- 
tance for the issues atstake, The first operation of draining a 
pot is to get a crock large enough to cover the bole enaily ; aid if 
it be s hollow crock, let the hollow side be downwards. This ad- 
mits of water getting away quickly. A few more crocks of 4 
smaller size on the top of this larger one is all that is necessary to 
cuurplete the drainage, unless the pot should happen te be a large 
one, under which circumstances the operation would have to be 
varied sumewhat. Hor instance, over the large crock « good layer 
of fair-sized ones would have te be placed, and again over these a 
quantity of smaller ones to complete the drainage, 

We have now drained the pot, and will proceed to pot the plant. 
This will have to be done in various ways, according as the sub- 
ject is either a rooted cutting, or a plant potted on from a ginal! 
pot toa larger ooe. Hard-wooded plants require most care of ull 
iu this operation. Whether the plants are in cutting’ pots, or in 
arrall pots to be potted into larger ones, always be careful that 
they ave not suffering from want of water before commencing the 
Operation, All planta should beia a properly moist condition 
before being potted, neither too wet nor too dry. If the plants ara 
well watered the day previous to their heing potted, it wil] general! 
answer the purposo —a fact I am trying to impress ou the since 
of the uninitiated. 


If the plants are watered as already explained, they turn out of 
the pot wach easier, and the roots being full of moisture do not 
suffer from the operation, This is 8 matter that tells considerably 
on the foliage of soft-ewooded plants, such as Pelargoniuma, 
Fuchsias, &c, We will start at the begiuning, and pot off cuttings 
that have been well rooted, bringing them into the shed on trays 
Jarge enough to hold about a dosen of 48-nized pota. We have all 
our 60-sized pots ready prepared as far as the crocke are concerned. 
Taking the pot of euttings in the left haud, aed placing the two 
forefingers across its tap, we then tusu it upside duwn, and taking 
hold of the bottom with the right hand, give the edge of the pot 
a sharp kuock on the bench, which brings the pot away from the 
mans of soiland cuttings. We next take all the crocks from the 
ball of soil, and shake our cuttings out carefully, placing them on 
the soil in which they ara to be potted. If there is a quantity of 
one variety, it i advisabla to get a good uumber shaken ont 
before commencing to pot. This obviates the necessity of eoati- 
nually changing your work, and gives your achancs of potting the 


with: prepared heaps of soil to suit varioua kinds of - 


plants right away without bindranca, After the rooted cuttings are 
laid on the soil, your pots arranged on one sideof the heap and 
the tray on the other, you commence to pot the plants. This 
kind of plant should be potted expeditiously. Take the plant in 
the left hand, and place a little rough soil in the bottom of the pot 
over the crocks. Let the roots of the cuttings hang straight down 
into the pot, and with the othér land place sufficient soil around 
it, about 4 in. above the rim of the pot. Take the pot now in 
both hands, place the thumba on the soil, one on each side of the 
plant, and give the pot about two sharp knocks on the bench. 
This settles both soil and. plant into their proper places, when the 
pot may be placed on the tray ready for removal as the latter 
becomes filled. —- Gardening World. 
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ASCENT OF MOTNT TORLESSE, 

Mount Torlessa being the nearest, or at any rate, the easiest attainable 
mountaio-to Christcharch, offere to the betaniat or geologist qa most inter: 
esting ground for collecting specimens. Hence to me it bas always beer 
& tetupting goal forthe holidays, Adthodgh not by any means to be con- 
sidered a first olase ascent in a toonntainous country like New Zenland, 
Mount Tortesas is nevertheless 6,400 feet high, or twice the bsight of the 
principal peak in Eugland—Scawfe!l—which I several times ascended when 
a hoy, The mountain forma a gigautic mass of achistone rock, extending 
from the Waimakariri Gorge to Porter's Pass, and haa two peaks reaching 
the height above mentioned. Leaving the train at Springfield oue windy 
day in January, f wetked from that pleasant towuship to the top of Porteri* 
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Pass, 3,160 feet above the sea, and the highest point on the Weet Coast 
roxd. Being provided with a emall tent and the necessary kit, I camped 
for the night in a gully some 500 feet higher up the mountain. 

On the following morning T commenced the ascent at five o'clock, the 
early hour being selected from an impression that a nor’-wester was brewing, 
and nufortuuately, my proguostications proved correct, and my investiga- 
ticua were much interfered with by the wind, of which those who have 
ouly experienced the half tamed wor'-wester felt in the stresta of the city 
can bave but a faint ides. Lo ascending the mountain, one ia strock by the 
apparentiy barren vature of the surface, which consists of jarge areas of 
roiling, ever-noving débris, alternating with warrow stripe of low shrabe 
interspersed with beautiful herbaceous plants, 

The shrubs are principally spevies of Veronica, Suowberrias, two alpine 
kinda of Tutu, one or two emel] mountain Conifers, abd several kinds of 
‘Neineis (Dracophyliam). In av angle of the mountain a few trees of Fagna 
aolandri, the White Beech of the settlera, have found a home, and formed 
a miniature banging forest crowded with the usnel shrubby sub-alpine vege- 
tation, the ground and rocke being ciuthed with Filmy Ferns, The grassy 
strips and tvieter parts of the mountain are clothed with immense 
numbers of the larger kinds of. mountain Daisies or Cotton plauta (Celimi- 
aia), which at the time of my visit were in full bloow and covered tha 
ground with cheir pure white Chryssnthemum-like flowers, No fewer than 
teu species of theae fine plauts were collected, one of them (C. Hansti) being 
very rare, and not previously obtuized on Mount Torlesse, Altogether about 
150 sorta of plants wore obtained on the grassy slopes, and about fifty more 
on the rocks sti shingle slips, To give the oxmes of these would only weary 
the unacientitic reader, but « few of the more iniereating wili be mentioned. 
Although the shingle slips lovk so barran to the eye at first, a close exatwi- 
nation revesls tbe existence of many plants pecniiarly adapted for living 
in such places, Many partake of the fleahy babit of succulents, although 
belougiug to genera quite distinct from the eucculent plauts of other 
countries ; thus there is a fleaby Lobelia, numerous feshy-leaved planta of 
the Carrot tribe, a fleshy.leaved Buttercup (Rananculue Haasti), and 
many others, 

Climbing these masses of loose débrit, which reat on a bed of rock at a 
very acute angle, aud cover the greater part of the mountain, is r.ther fa- 
tiguing work, asthe feet often clip buck a foot or ao at overy step. But the 
botanist is repaid by the barvest of plants found only on such places in thia 
colony, and in uo otbar couutry in the world. Tha vegetation of the New 
Zealaud Alps is quite unique, almost every plant being confined to the 
colony. ‘Thus arich harvest waa reaped by Dr. Haast and Dr. Sinclair 
on their first sxploratjous of these mountains, and Dr. Haast tella ne thar 
on bis first. vieit to Mount ‘Torlesse, now tweuty years ago, he collected 
over thirty plants vew to science. Of course nowadeye the case ie different, 
scarcely anything new is to be fogud, but there is pleuty of work to be doue 
in working out che relatioushipa of certain plants of doubtfal posiuon, aud 
in determining the altitudinal range of the specica, 

My object on the preseut occasion was to study the native grasses in their 
wild state, and to obtain fresh specimens of what are caliod by the ouriona 
name of Vegetab.e Sheep, in order to determiue their botanical relationships 
more definitely than has been done hitherto. In both these vbjects I wus 
perfectly successful, obtaining au excellent series of rare sipiue grasses and 
excellent specimens of both kinds of Vegetable Shesp in perfect cundition, 
These are moat singular plaute, belougiug ta the Cudweed trive, and which 
have bitherte been placed in the genus Raoulia. They grow ou louse débris 
at 4,500 feet to 6,000 feat altiiude, and form round or kiduey-shaped patches 
like immense cushions, some of them as much as eight feet across aud three 
feat high. In oue species the cushion is anow—white, in the other silver-grey, 
and 19 both is formed of a dense maas of leafy branches, so closely packed 
together that a chisel cau be thruat into the masa ouly with considerable diffi. 
culty, The flowers are ao very smaii that their parts cannot be diatinetly 
seen without a microscope, but iu one species they exhale a delicious perfame, 
Owing to the peculiar shaps end appear.nce of these planta they were, in the 
early days of setiiement, sometimes mistaken for sheep by the shepherds, 
aud heuce the uame. 

After bours of hard climbing, scrambling over rocks and up shingle slipe’ 
eulivened at short intervais by the discovery of soma rare or beautiful plant, 
which of course was duly transferred to the vasculuin or tin box alung over 


my shoulder, I reached the tep st noon, and owing to'the clearness of the 
Smoaphere, a fine pavorama wet my view, The whole Canterbury Plain 
wag apread out at- my feet, with the Port hills and Lake Ellesmere in the 
east, Whilst westwards Mounta Rolleston and Franklin shut out the view of 
the sea, Southwarda the greater part of the Upper Itakaia Valley wae visible, 
with the angular masse of Mount Cook in the extreme distance, The scene 
well repaid the trouble of climbing, and the pure mountain air was a moat 
acceptable chauge from the close atmosphere of the lower plains, 

The dsacont of the mountain is very eaay, thongh atnfie dangerous, 
In order to get down quickly it ia only necessary te sit down on a shingle 
slip, set your heels moving, sud away you go ate pace far exceeding at 
times the average apeod ofa New Zesiand express tran. It ia necessary 
to see that you are not going in the direction of a precipice, aud to keep a 
good iock-out for the small boulders which sowetimes follow iu your wake, 
and that is all the danger, untess, indeed, you attempt to atop too suddenly, 
in which case your nervous system ja apt to receive a slinck uot forgotten 
ina hurry. In this kind of wountaineering the alpenstock, or eome grod 
aubstitute, ia very ugeful, By the aid of a few of these slungle slides ibe 
bottom is reached in an hour wud a half, or sometimes leas, 

Ove striking feature of the mountain ia the paucity of aniimel life. 
Wekes. aro fairly numerous atill, and as inischivvoug as ever, A few atone 
chats were to be seen ov the lower sloves, and these were all the birds 
observed except a pair of rock wreus (Xeuicua Giliventris}, which were 
hopping about ou seme boulders far up the mountain. This bird haa 
peculiar large feet, evidently adapted tolife among looga rocka, When 
fiightened, it does not fly away, but bides among the rocks. The pair E 
saw were singularly tame for their kind, and performed some smusing 
antica apparently for each other's amusement. On the wey down I fooud 
large quantities of the rare mountain shieid Farn, Polyetichum cyetoste- 
gium, which grows in asuow runnels, and furms compact green masses of 
soft textured fronds with onrioue bladdery fruit. A lovely yellow Aowered 
species of Forget-me-Not aleo rewarded my search; it ia probabiy the 
finest of the fawiiy, and will uo doubt become a great favourite in gardene 
It ia strange that Mount Torlesse is not more vimted by tourists, as the 
view frow the top isgo fine, aud the exercise of climbing very healthful, 

Laks Lyndon, a fine abeet of water, and the highest luke in the province, 
lies at the weetern foot of Porter's Pass, and afferis suine shooting aud 
fishing, with capital camping ground on its banks, The whole cay be easily 
reuched the fires day from Christchurch, and may some day become & 
popular resort,—Zitéleton's Times, New Zeainud. 





HINTS FOR AMATEUR LANDSCAPE GARDENERS, 
By James M’Naz, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 

The seagou has arrived when treas and sbrube of an overgrown character 
must be cut and kept within proper bounda, both on accouut of thair own 
appearance and that of the laudscape of which they form a part. To see 
finely-shaped, good specimen tress ruined from olose proximity to inferior 
ones or trees of a coarse or rapid growth, is, to say the leaat of it, annoying, 
Perhapa the moat noted inetancea of thin occur in the case of large Poplar 
and Elms, mauy of which eZxiet in our town squares, villa gardeus, and 
in aome extensive demesnes. By coarse treea ] mean such ag were origio- 
ally planted for nurse purposes, and which no doubt were intended to bo 
removed as acon a4 they began to interfere with trees planted at the aame 
time for permanent embelliahmeut. The isudscape gardener or planter 
originally entrusted with the formation of the work may, however, possibly 
hare been to blame in not giving implicit instructions in writing of what 
waa to be douse iu regard to thinning and praning, also in not stating the 
proper time at which the removal of certain trees was to take place, the 
kinds to be permaneutly retained, and the distances at which they werb 
to stand. Ineome cases I find, however, that written specifications for 
carrying out pieuting operatione are but little studied after auch works 
have been Giaished, aud that according to coutract, Some yeara since, 
while locking over a plautstion several acrea in extent, planted about thirty 
yeara ago, and belonging to a large educational seminary, [| was surprised 
to find the treea all very thick, aléhough their appearance showed that thay 
hud been plauted briginaliy iu a systematic manuer, and therefore made 
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inquiry, in order to ascertain if the coutractor had left auy writte specifi 

cution rogarding their fature management, After some trouble the specifi- 
oation waa found, when its was evident that it had not beau consulted since 
the period of planting. In consequence of this ‘neglect, the trees bad got 
intoa masse of confusion. Those planted ae avenue trees, fo stand at 
atated distances apart, were erowded up with Poplare and othey purse trees 
originally intended te ba removed, As the trees in the avepne hed in 
a great measure been injured by proximity to the other ornsigental herd- 
wooded trees, the regutarity originally intended to be maintained could not 
be preserved, Extensive plantations are generally well mangged by prac- 
tical wen ; but placse of one, two, or more acrea ara for the most part 
left to the care of the proprietor, whose ccject ia to get up shelter at any 
cost, aud often without reference te ultimate embellishment. In this way 
great irregularities occur which it is ofteu diffcult te put right, Poplars 
which are geuerally the cause of the mischief, should be kept by themselves 
either for abelter or for backgrouud sesluaion, and if required they can be 
prined with impunity even ot any stage of theit growth, so as to gable 
them to be kept in something like their proper shape. Some aecimens of 
them with which I am acquainted, thirty-six years of age or ao, with stems 
from 4 ft. to & ft, in circumference and about 40 ft. in height, were pallarded 
about 16 ft. above the ground, The following year numereus-shoota were pro- 
duced ail over their steme, The year after that all the lower new-inade 
brauches were removed, and the top omes shortened to within 10 in, or 12 in. 
of the atem, These branches are subjected to a ontting every fwo or three 
years. By this treatment the tops become somewhat spherical, and con- 
Linue to be eo ae long ae branch shorteving is adopted, Large uupraned 
Poplars in the neighbourbood of a manrion are often positively dangerous, 
their jerge limbs being frequently blown dewu; and if it shoukt be found 
‘ieceasary to Tewore them, grevt difficulty often atteuda the operation. 
The branches in such cases must be lowered down piegemeal by ropes, tu 
order to prevent them injarivg boildings, fences, or neighbouring ornament- 
al trees. Lombardy Poplars are often employed extensively in villa 
gardens, owing to their ocoupying but little epace in compariaou with 
other trees, but when they become 8 ft, or 10 6, high, they are apt 
to beocwe bare et the bottom and leafy towards the top. Where 
thie ia the case, it becomes necessary to reduce the height of 
each intermediate tree to ebout 6 ft, giving each cut epecimon a good 
surface dressing at the same time, Tbe pollarded trees econ become 
furnished below, while the unpollarded onea fH] up above. After the 
apeciueus that were cut down begiu to grow freely, those uucut iu « few 
years may be treated in the same way. By thia successional way of 
cutting the tops of Lombardy Poplara they assume an irregular outline in 
the landecape, which is infinitely batter than all being of ove uniform 
height. Large brauches of Poplars, say from 10 ft. to 12 ft. in length, end 
18 in, or so in circumference, may be ineerted in the ground as cuttings 
aud it mattera but little which oud is inserted. Ibave seen some put iu 
upside down, and grow ag well as if they bad been inserted iu the right 
way. Numervus shoots will always be produced from the stems; the 
uader ones shouid be removed and the upper onea shortened. if this 
sbortening ve owried on every thres or four years, they will ultimately muke 
govd treea for shelcer, and will often be wore pleasing in appeureuce than 
unpraued trees, the branches of which extend in afl directions. 1u w paper 


on the pollardiug of large trees, ineorted iu Zhe Garden (see Vol. VIL, p. - 


511), it ia stated that « large number of hardwooded troee Which 
oversung 5 wall aloug a public road iu the ueighbuurhood of Pxtin- 
burgh, were some years ngo coudemued, in cousequence of same of 
the lirge branches Leing blown off, obstructing the traffic, and betug 
dangerous to the public whiist waikiug under them. The pollarding 
ud cutting in of the breuches were affected during the winter of 
1871, The trees consisted of Poplar, Elm, Asb, Lime, Ouk, Horae Chestnut, 


and Beech, with stews varying from 6 ft. to 8 ft. iu circumference ; all were , 
pollarded from 18 ft. to 20 it, above the gronud, and the branches, both 
jarge and amall, were ehorteued in at the axwe time, ao asto give them a ! 
proper outlive. During the following summer sud sutumn, young shoots 
were freely produced over the cut branchea, even on those of the Boech, - 
which | never expect: d would aubmit to such au operation. A]l thess trees | 


are now fiuely ebeped sud healtpy, and, with the exception of the Beech, all 
have made rapid progross, und Jook as if they wonid mot interfere with each 
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other or with the pabtic réad for years to come. This species of pollarding 
is ofteu very desirable in cases whore long rows of comparatively young trees 
of one or more kinds exist, either along a wall anrrounding a park or road. 
aide, or aven round a villa garden or public sqnare In such eases, if each 
alternate tree be po!larded and branch-pruued, no matter what the apevies 
may he, euch oct specimese will very acon make tress With good outlines. 
In a fow years the alternate specimangs can ba similarly treated. By this 
arrangement wo get rid of high hedge-row trees, which gonerslly epreed and 
overhang walls, such as Elm and Lime. : 

Marvy are apt to plaot thickly in the peighbeurhood of theiy heuses, in 
order to produce early shelter. This is ofteu a mistak-, as [ have ftequent- 
ly observed that tresa, both for avenue and plantation purposes, when vot 
tog thickly planted, bat judiciously topped and branch-pruned when young, 
ee an to eecure a proper shape, atand the wind better than trase which 
hape been allowed to goon anproned till they have acquired a large cize. 
This particularly applies to the Norway Mapie, Plane, and Elm. If orna- 
mental trees are to stand amongat Evergreen slirubs, their stems ought to 
be pruned; but if to etend singly on Grag-, the natural oncline of such trees 
should he carafolly preserved. Wheuthe site of anew manaion is first 
datermined on, the distant laudacave eifecta to be obtained from it are often 
a source of much discursion, When finally settled the building goes on, 
anid the ground laid out with trees, at the time in all probsbility ama). 
The planting and choice of the trees are generally conducted witbout much 
reference ta viatas or views to bs afterwards obtained 3 on the contrary, they 
are left to be thinned out as may be needed, Time goes ou, and often with 
a change of proprietor; the treen gradnally enlarge, and for many years 
their pregreas is a matter of more consideration than the interception of the 
viewa from the mausion, which itself gets hid under adeusa mass of 
foliage. If opeuinga were originally left gud filled up, such opeuings 
can ba restored by pruning and thinning the branches and these can 
be aunually gone over aud dressed; but whera a dense close macs has 
been allowed to grow gp, the removal of certain trees will be ab- 
aolutely necessary. In acing cages stem proning may be aafely performed 
20 as to allow vistas to be opened np below the upper spreading branches. 
It may happen, too, that a distant tree may juterfere with tha carrying out 
of such views, gud in auch a case it may be removed ; but should the re- 
movel beppen te any unpleasant object, the top only need be taken of apd 
the remaining portion rounded over so ag to give « clothed appesrance to the 
landscape, Forming vistas or views is perbaps ons of the mast interesting 
worke with which a landscape gariener bag to deal, aud it is amusing to 
obgerve the amount of geal shown by soma proprietors when one or two 
vistes Daye beow auccessfnlly opened up, When once infected with picture 
making of thia kind, they become couatantly onthe Jook out for subjects, 
and when this ia the case neither shrub, tree por branch will stand in thair 
way, notwithstandiug the doubtful feeling that was exhibited when the first 
bravch came down. 


sae 


HOW PLANTS ARE FERTILIZED. 


Boyleton Hall, in Cambridge, waa lately crowded to the fullest capacity 
by au audience oomposed of as issuy Cambridge people as students in the 
college, At half.past seven o'clock the lecturer, Prof, Trelease, of 8t. Louis, 
waa introduced by Prof, Shaler, His remarks were illuatrated by projac- 
tiong on the sheet bepind him. 

The lecturey began by jiluatrating the interior mechanism of a flower. 
Every flower, be said, is made up of organs calied ¢asential and non-assen- 
tial. The esseutial organe are the et+mena aud piatila, which aro the 
generative organs, mele or femalo, of the flower, The non-essential orgape 
ara the calyz and corolla. The stamens produca pollen, which, placed on 
the pistil, excitea tha secretions of the atigma and style of the pistil, and 
these make their way down a channel to oue of the ovules or undeveloped 
seeds within the ovary. Protoplasmn takes place, making fertilization com - 
plete. This, the lecturer daclared, waa the subject he was to talk about, 

He divided the fertilization of flowersinto four clasaea: Those which 
fertilize themselves and these which are fertilized by the means of wind, 
water and atdmals. The first class contains very few flowers. For ins- 
tance our common viele} becomes fertilized while yat iu the bud. The 
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atamene and pistile, touching already, tranafer the pollan even before the 
flower ie open. The aecond clase is very much larger. The most common 
exemple of it isthe Iudiau corn, the so-called silk correaponding to the 
pistil of the flower and the tassel to tha atamen. The wind shaking the 
tagsel carries the pollen by croga fertilization to other stalks. The wind 
often carries the pollen a third or a balf of a mile, a0 that farmers ara often 
obliged to build hedges to separate different species of corn, a4 these are 
found to prevent the spread of the pollen, One of the commonest causes 
of complaint againat the English aparrows ia that they feed upon the pollen 
of the corn and prevent ita fortilization. Trees of thie class, as the poplar, 
the maple and the pine, generally produce their flowara before their leaves, 
in order not to obetract the pasasgea of the polien. The third class con- 
sisting of water plants, guch as the lily, ee] graaa, and others, are: fertilized 
in a outious manner. Tho stamenate and piatillate flowers ara born wear 
the hase of the plant under water, The latter rise on loug stems, come 
to the aurface, aud catch the former, which break off-and float to the top. 
Coiled stema draw the flower under the water again to froctify. At this 
poiut the iecturer threw upon the acreen the face of Erasmus Darwin, to 
whem. he said, we owe aa mach in this branch of the scieuee. 

Prof. Trelsase then went on to speak of the flowera which were fertilized 
by the aid of animala—enails, insects and birds. These animals do au im- 
mene service in the fertilizaticn of plante, but thay do it unconscionsly. 
Nor do they work without pay. Thoy are always attracted to the flower by 
the food, warmth, or shelter init, This food ja advartzed by color and 
ator. Delphino was tha first to discover the part played by enails in thie 
fertilization. When the snail ontera the fowar, the slime with which be is 
enveloped catches the pollen from the stamen and either carries it down to 
the pistil of the same flower or of snother, The gnata are attracted by amall 
tubular flowers, like Dutchman’a pipe, there they are imprisoned for 4 time 
gutil they have performed the work of fructification by pushing the polien 
from the stamen upon the piatil, Beea atid balancing flies enter flowers in 
search of nectar, and carrying tothe pistils the pollen which they brushed 
from the atamen on to their back. Motba receive pollen on their tongue, 
oreven in their eyes. They alone are fitted to fertilize gome of the louger 
backed flowera. Some plants, like the yucca or Spaniah bayoneb, are fertiliz- 
et by insects who seek to leave their sgge iu the ovary of the flower. The 
soties, honey birds, and humming birds are the only birds which fertilize 
flowers. Owing to their strength of wing, stability of poiae, and length of 
bill, they are able to extract the honey from the deepest Aower, At the 
Hae time they shake down ou the pistil beneath the pollen at the eutrance 
af the flower. 

Prof, Trelease finished the lecture by speaking of Sprengel and Prof. 
Charles Drawin, whose portrait was aleo cast upon the acreen, To Prof. 
Drawin’s theories aud researches he paid a high tribute. Through his works 
and in study itself, Christian thinkers who believed in « Creator conld see 
Hie hand in the functions and dispensation of the minietast organ of these 
pretty adornments to earth, On the other hand, those of the ultra German 
theoriste; who think there ia no other God than carbon, can marvel at the 
unconscions agency of ingecta and birds in the fertilization of theae planta 
when imopeiled by the natural desire of food alone,—Boston Advertiser. 
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AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


it is a well known fact that many kinds of Vegetables are cultivated in 
America to a much higher degree of perfection than in any other conntry 


in the world, and foremost amongst these must be placed Cabbagea sod 
Tomatoes, 


- We have just received a trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties of tha above from the celebrated seet grower Mr. J. J. H. 


- Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early ordera are 


solicited as the supply is limited. The descriptions given are thosa of the 
raiser, 


CABBAGES. 


The Stons-mason Cabbage.—This cabbage is distinguished for its 
reliability for heading, the size, hardiness and quality of the heads, Un- 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant on an acre will make a market 
able head ; the heads vary in weight from nine to over twenty pounds 
copending on the soil and cultivation.—Price per pkt, As. 0-8; per oz 

a, 1-8. | 

Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage.—This is, without doubt, the 
largest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the result of ex- 
treme high culture. | have had heads, when stripped of all waste leaves, 
that could not be got into a two bushel basket, having a diameter two 
inches greater! In a former circular I quoted from persons residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and also in the Canadas, Eagt and Weat, 
expressing their great satisfaction with the Stone-Mason and the Marble. 
head Mammoth Cnbbages, in their great reliability for heading, the size, 
sweetness and tenderness of thea heads, They had succeeded in growing 
the Mammoth to the weight of thirty and forty pounds, and in some 
ingtances upwards of ninety pounds, 


in a competition held last season in America, the firat price Cabbage of 
thia variety weighed ninely-two pounda.—Price per pkt. As. 0-8 ; per oz. 
Rs. 1-8. | : 


The Warren Cabbage.—A variety of recent introdnction ; it makes 
a head deep, round, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
hanitsomely. 1n reliability for heading no Cabbage surpasses it, Under 
ordinary cultivation the heads average 10 to 12 inches in diameter. 


In the competition above referred to, the first prize specimen of this 
variely weighed seventy-five pounds.— Price per pkt. Aa, 8 ; per oz. its 1-8 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato, “The Favorite,”"—This variety possessea several advantages 
over any other, it is amoother than the “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
late in the season. Does not crack after ripening like the “ Acme,” is of 
a darker red than the ‘ Perfection,” and is larger than either ; it hag very 
few seeds, ig ripe all through at once, and is very productive. Price per 
packet Ag. 8 ; per oz. Ra, 2. 


Tomato, “Oanada Victor."—A symmetrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it has ne green left round the stem (a grent fault with many 
kinds otherwise good.} Itis heavy, full meated and rich, between round 
and oval in shape, and red in colour; it will be found to excel most varie- 
ties in thatmost desirable characteriatic,—in eatliness in ripening the 
great bulk of the crop.-Price per packet As. 8; per oz. Rs. 2. 


Yellow Victor—A beautifnl medium-sized bright golden yellow 
variety, almost perfection in shape, a great improvement on  Greengaga 
and other yellow varieties—Price per packet As. 8; per oz. Ro. 2. 


‘Tomato, New Red Apple—A new very large, round, solid 


variety, of brilliant colour and fine quelity ; one of the largest varicties in 
oultivation.-Price per packet As. 8; per oz. Rs. 2. 


A collection of 1 packet each of the above saven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 o2, of each for Ke, 10. 3 


THE CALCUTTA HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS, . 


i, 3,3 ¢ 29 Tiljuiiah Road, Calcutta, 
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EUCALYPTUS CULTURE. 


Ty a recent issue we gave a brief history of this re- 
markable family, the publication of which has brought 
us many enquiries from various parts of India for further 
information on the subject. The following interesting 
conimunication from a correspondent in Chili to one of 
our English contemporaries will be found of value to 
those of our readers who are interested in acclimatising 
this useful genus. 

It isnot necessary to enter with great minuteness into 
those matters oun which all sre agreed, but rather to 
accentuate the pojnots regarding which any personal ¢x- 
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perience diverges from, or is found in open conflict with, 


the current instructions supplied by accepted authorities. 


These poiuts are ;— 
1. The preparation of the seed-bed. 
2. The advisability of rooting the seedlings in pota 


previous to planting them out definitely. 


3, The use of stakes for propping the recently planted 
trees. , 

4, The space to be allotted to each tree. 

5, The suitability of marsh land for Jarge plantations, 

l. Tus Step Ben. 

The plants are raised from a small and exceedingly 
hard black seed, which should be thoroughly soaked 
before being sown. As the seed germinates with great 
difficulty, and seems unable to overcome the resistance 
of a goil even slightly compact or tenacious, itis usually 
recommended to form the bed of coarse sand or other 
very light earth ; the plan is however attended with the 
disadvantages consequent on the general poorness of such 
soils, and the still greater one of the difficulty of remov- 
ing the seedlings from the bed without detaching the sand 


adberent to their roots, which is fatal to their life if 


immediately transported to the plantation, and causes 
logs even if potted at the edge of the bed. After expe- 
riencing these evils I ultimately prepared seed beds 
some six months before sowing, composed of some gar- 


den earth and a large proportion of leaves (those of 
the Fig and of the Eucalyptus itself are very good) and 
of sheep's dung, which I had continually watered and 


dug over until completely incorporated and rotted: 
The decayed leaves impart to the composition a peculiar 


-mellowness, and, while the bed is kept damp, that softness 


so necessary to the successful germination of this deli- 
cate seed, as well as a fertility far superior to that of 
the sand usually recommended; while by leaving the 
bed dry and fully exposed to the sun for a few days pre- 


viously to transplanting the seedlings the dung causes 


it to become hard and tenacious, so that each separate 
plant may be cut out with a knife, remain firmly imbed- 
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ded in its surrounding earth, and, being as easily trans- 
ported on trays or in cartsas little bricks, thus render- 
ing unnecessary the use of the often costly and often 
pernicious pots. All depends in this plan on the proper 
proportion of the ingredients: Should the leaves be de- 
ficient or clay be present in the earth, the surface of 
the bed will be sticky and the seed will not come up; 
while, should there net be dung enough (it must be 
sheep’s) the bed when dry will not be sufficiently com- 
pact tocling to the roots of the little trees when re- 
moved for transplantation. Above all, both leaves and 
dung must be thoroughly rotten, or larvae may appear 
from the latter, and all operations may have to be post- 
poned for a year by the complete ruin of the young 
laute, . 

: I quite agree with the received opinions that the 
seed should be sown very light, and rather thin, that 
the bed should be kept damp by frequent though not too 
copious waterings, that the young plants should be con- 
tinvally guarded against the small birds which pursue 
with passion the young plants in the early stage, that 
they should be protected by mats from the chance of a 
frosty night and from excessive sunshine. As they may 
all be lost by the slightest accident, a fresh lot of seed 
should be sown every fourteen days during the season 
(which lasts, I should imagine, everywhere more or less 
from midwiater till the end of spring), which plan also 
ensures a succession of suitable plants as the work of 
plantation on a large-scale progresses. 


2, SEED Pans. 


Should the sand-bed plan be adopted pots are neces- 
gary asa means of transportation to the plantation of the 
young plants, since the attempt to carry them loose 
would entail the detachment of their adberent soil and 
their consequent certain loss. They should, however, be 
left. only a few days in the pots under the penalty of in- 
curring a misfortune gravely compromising to the whole 
future of the plantation. The roots rapidly developing, 
fill up the entire pot with» contorted and interlaced 
mass, and the tap-root, twisting round like a corkscrew, 
often assumes an upward direction which usually causes 
lingering death, the roots being unable to disentangle 
themselves and assume their natural direction and rela- 
tive position; the surviving plants obtain merely a ra- 
chitical existence, and very rarely become healthy and 
never really fine trees. In large operations any unfore- 
seen delay in carrying on the planting with sufficient ra- 
pidity may compel the use of “ pot-bound” plants with 
all the explained disadvantages, and I therefore declare 
myself hostile to the pots, aud in favour of the direct 
removal of the seedlings to their plantation from a series 
of beds prepared as related in tie first section, so ag to 
accure by their softness the certain germination of the 
seed, while assuming, when thoroughiy dried, the tena- 
city of sun-dried brick, thus facilitating the removal of 
the seedlings without disturbance of their roots. In 
cutting out the seedlings from the beds, the severance of 
many ends of roots is unavoidable, but occasions no 
injury whatever, since their general relative disposition 
and direction (especially important in the tap-root) are 
preserved, and they have to undergo no struggle to rec- 
tify distortions suchas they suffer in the pots. Many 
large plans have failed completely, from the plants having 


apindly growth, 


| been pot-bound, and the failure is attributed to every 


cause but the trueone. I know, for instence, of a mu- 
nicipality having expended a large sum on the formation 
of miles of avenues of Eucalyptus, all of which have 
‘turnéd out small, unhealthy, and distorted trees, and 
which will never be any better. The people themselves 
blame the trees, and denounce them as unsuitable to the 
climate and ugly in themselves; but an expert can see 
evidently that the cause lies in their having been grown 
in sand and pots, according to the instructions of the 
local sages. 


3. Svacina rat Tress; 


It is generally recommended that seedlings should on 
transplantation be tied to a stake, to prevent their being 
overthrown by the wind. I think this practice generally 
mischievous, | 

The Gum tree, when healthy—i. ¢., in favourable soil, 
and starting with aound and uacontorted roote—is quite 
as able to resist wind as any other tree, in spite of its 
slender superficial roots, since, armed with the wiles of 
Nature, they immediately build up a mass of filamen- 
tous roots, extending likea net in every direction, and 
throw out numerous boughs, heavily loaded with foli- 
age of graduated length, from the ground upwards; 
thus presenting the aspect of a broad-based cone with 
its centre of gravity in the lower third of its height, so 
that when agitated by wind they not only hold on by their 
reticulated surface-roots but are also sustained by the 
actual contact of their lower boughs with the soil. Re- 
lieved by the props of the necessity of these precautions, 
they develop fewer roots and lower boughs, and run. 
ning too soon to height, and shifting upwards their 
centre of weight, become top-heavy, and -can only be 
saved by substituting longer and longer props, from 
friction with which they often sustain damage, and 
rarely turn out qaite satisfactory, in spite of the trouble 
they cause. At the same time it is doubtless necessary 
to continually examine the young trees, and to prop 
those partially uprooted, or which, having failed to pro- 
tect themselves by proper boughs and foliage, have 
I may mention that in plentations the 
trees greatly protect one another by intercepting the 
wind, | | 


4, DIstance aT WHICH THE TREZS SHOULD BE PLANTED. 


Influenced by the analogy of HKuropean plantations, 
many persons have wasted large sums in planting these 
trees in thick clumps, thinking that as their growth 
progresses they may be thinned out advantageously, and 
that those spared will attain the same development as if 
originally planted at suitable distances, only suffering 
the usuel retardation. Convinced of the necessity of 
testing this before undertaking au industrial plantation, 
I planted half atiacre favourably situated at distances 
of 2 metres apart (that often recommended), anda part 
even closer together, with the bad result which immedi- 
ately became apparent. Unable to obtaiu sufficient air 
and sun, they entered into a frantie — to overtop 
gue another ; those which were distanced im the race 
were completely deprived of leaves and eventually died, 
the remainder could only maintain a scanty foliage at 
the top, and when already 60 feet high (their growth 
was rapid enough in height). were not more than 8 inches 
in diameter, and their wood was nearly worthless. By 
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thioning they were not restored to prosperity; as they 
had formed no matted surface roots they were most of 
them blown down, and those which ig this fate 
showed no sign, when I last saw them, of any serious 
increase of girth. 


The planter should naver lose sight of the main peécu- 
liarity of the Blue Gum, viz., that its whole future is 
irrevocably fixed in early youth, z. e., before it exchanges 
{at from two to three years old) its abundant boughs, 
loaded with luxuriant dark blue foliage, for the sparse 
ramifications, and dark, narrow, and almost shadeleés 
leaf, of its second stage of vegetation. Should its early 
roots have been unhealthy; ifon transplantation it has 
failed to develop a large crop of inferior boughs and of 
healthy leaves ; if these inferior boughs have bean atrip- 
ped of foliage,* or have been only clothed at their oex- 
tremities with leaves; or should the leaves, inatead of 
presenting their healthy tint of glossy dark blue, become 
clouded with greyish bloom, be red or yellowish, a per- 
fect development will rarely be realised, and I should 
recommend removal and replacement as a saving of time, 
I may remark in this connection that a premature change 
of leaf is a sure indication of ill-health. 


T ultimately made the large plantation at the distance 
of 5 metres, or with 25 square metres to each tree, but 
on their arriving at four years old, I was convinced that 
even this distance was not sufficient ; asa, however, they 
would not have incommoded one another till long after 
the change of leaf they might perhaps have been thinned 
at about ten years old without damage, 4 ¢. obtaining 
useful timber from those alternately cut down befora 
any appreciable injury would have been incurred by 
those remaining. I think, however, that the best plan 
is to plant them at 7 metres apart (if not a little more), 
vitilising the enclosures after a faw years, where possible, 
for pasturage, since the matured Gum at this distance 
with its comparatively scanty crown and obliquely set 
foliage would not prevent the growth of coarse herbage, 
if aoil and moisture were guitable, 


The whole beauty and much of the success of the plan- 
tation depends on the exact collocation of each free in 
ita place, so as to form to the eye avenues in every direc- 
tion ; the ground should, therefore, be previously laid 
out with a theodolite, or it may even be done by a skil- 
ful and careful operator with a Jarge compass by the 
well-known methods employed in such cases. When 
the ivestimable advantage of artificial irrigation exists, 
the gutters should be equidistant and parallel, and the 
trees placed in them, or at their edge. I must not for- 
get to mention that the young trees at the moment of 
panes 
when planted, whether from pots, or, accordiug to my 
plan, in little bricks, in order to-avoid detachment of the 
soil from their roots; when there is no irrigation, and rain 
should be inconventently delayed, they would doubtless 
again shortly require to be watered by hand, which is a 
costly and ey bac proceeding on a larga scale. 
When once rooted they can exist an almost. indefinite 
time without rain, though they will uot thrive until 
they get access to subsoil ncisture, : 





* I need onty mention the madness of those persona who recommen the re- 
moval of the lower branches to strengtban the growth, re 


must be watered, as they arealways quite dry |. 


5, Pruastina in Maraa Lanp. 


The strangest peculiarity of the Gum is its cormbina- 
tion of thé greatest avidity for water, which it con. 
tains in the form of sap, and throws off from its leaves 
in almost incredible quantities, with the capacity of sur- 
viving prolunged drought and of thriving fairly in very 
dry places when once developed to a certain point by & 
sufficient supply of moisture, Itis, however, my opinion 
that the customary statement, that the Gum tree will 
grow in rank inarshes, 7. ¢, in land conpletely satura- 
ted to the surface with stagnant water, is Very éxtrava- 
gant; and I may boldly state that this tree will hot grow 
in waterlogged goil, although it feela much léss aversion 
to running than to btaghant water; enduring, for instance, 
for a long time complete immeérsion of its roots ih the 
flood water ofa river, while dyiug rapidly under the m- 
fluence of the casual elevation of the level of stagnant 
subsoil water. It will, however, thrivé admirably in the 
ordinary marshy ground, where it enjoys a space of free 
soil of from 2 to 4 feet deep before reaching the level of 
the subsoil water, the Amount of free soil required appa- 
rently depending chiefly on the eération of the water; if 
this should be absolutely motionless and charged with 
salt the Gams are much jess tolerant of its proxunity than 
when Fureand moved ly 4 alight drainage current. 

I think the truth te be that this tree will not endure 
that its surface roots should be permanently-immersed in 
stagnant water, whatever statements may have been made 
to the contrary, but that it thrives admirably, although 
its tap-root (which is virtually a continuation downwards 
of the trunk) should descend vertically iuto the same ; in 
other words, it can and will imbibe enormous quantities 
of water voluntarily, but dies ifthe water be administered 
by force. I feelno doubt that marshes fulfilling this 
condition of the existence of a certain depth of unsatura- 
ted superficial soil may be completely dramed and suntta- 
ted by extensive plantations, provided the subsoil-water 
should arise from the imperfect removal by drainage filtra- 
tion of the merely local accumulation of rainfall; bat I 
utterly refuse to believe that huge spongy plains com- 
pletely saturated, not only with their own rainfall, but, 
further absorbing whole rivers discharged from neigh- 
boaring hills, can be restored to human habitation and 
commerce by any such insufficient device, It requires no 
argument to show that while each tree can pump and 
discharge into the atmosphere a quantity of water far 
exceeding the rainfall of the space it occupies, the trees 
cannot deal with an unlimited quantity of extraneous 
moisture, and the less so that only the more elevated . 
spots in such plains are at all suitable for their. cultiva- 
tion. | 

J find I have omitted to mention in its place an inter- 
esting experience illustrating the bad effect of superficial 
stagnant water on Gum trees, I hada flourishing row 
of large trees growing on the very edge ofa permanent- 
ly flowing irrigation ditch ; thera occurring a scarcity of 
water, the ditch was left dry for six days out of seven, 
and when dry there remained a pool behind a sluice at 
the foot of one of the trees, which suddenly died. On 
repeating: the experiment with another tree it also died. 


SRASONING, 


Tho redently felled timber is so charged with sap that 
in-drying it becomes much warped and cracked, sand 
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there is no doubt that seasoning it 1s most difficult and 
troublesome. Iam assured that the Australiana im- 
mediately strip the trunks, and then keep them fora 
long time in water—sea-water by preference, On a large 
scale this difficulty, as well as that of preparing the 
wood for market, could be easily dealt with by making 
the requisite pools and constructing saw-mills, 

When we consider that the Blue Gum averages a 
growth of 10 feet a year, that it possesses a bark ad- 
mirable for tanning purposes, that the cast bark serves 
for firewood, and that its timber endures a crushing or 
longitudinal strain greater than Oak, and is unsurpassed 
by any for ship-building and for timbering mines, and 
is capable of developing heat fierce enough to smelt sul- 
phurets of copper in a reverbatory furnace, and that this 
wood can be grown in soils often useless for any other 
purpose, we can find no difficulty in believing that a 
large business might be made by tudustrial plantationg 
in selected localities, of which there must exist many in 
ail the sub-tropical countries, either in dry sandy plains 
accessible to irrigation, oron the sort of marshlands 
above described. I need not, however, insist on the 
necessity of careful study and experiment before embark- 
ing definitively in such a venture, both as regards the 
chance of the tree itself thriving, as well as of the econo- 
mical conditions relating to expense and final disposal 
of the timber. 





Gditortal ates. 


A HANDFUL of fresh chloride of lime sprinkled in rat-holes will 
keep the rats away for months. 


TG 


- LaBEss will get lost even in the best regulated gardens, there- 
fore no prudent gardener should consider his year's work finished 
before he has drawn a map of bis grounds on which the position 
aud name of every tree is marked. 


How TO PRESERVE Posts.—‘I discovered many years ago,” says 
a writer in an American paper, “that wood could be made to 
last longer than iron in the ground if prepared according to the 
following recipe: ‘Take boiled linseed oil and atirin pulverised 
coal to the consistency of paint. Put a coatof this over the 
timber, and there ia oot a man that will live to eee it rot,” 
This plan has long been followed in Mr. Waterer's Knap Hill 
Nursery, -where thousands of fence posts are so treated yearly. 
Tt is alao highly commended by othera, 





Tae Date—Without the Date the Sahara would be uninhabit- 
able. In every spot where there is any water this tree flourishes, 
furnishing shelter to the traveller from the fierce tropical sun, and 
food for himself and camels. Very many varieties, differin 
much from each other in colour, size, and shape, are cultivat ; 
each known by its own particular name. Some travellers mention 
as mauy as forty-six, and twenty-six distinct varieties are exhibited 
in the Kew Museam. The date is fast disappearing from the 
aay Laod, where at one time it seems to have been very abun- 

ant, 


SLUGS IN GARDEtNS.—Many gardenera have trouble with gar- 
den slugs. Baiting the slugs with bran ig probably the surest 
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method of catching them. The easiest way to proceed ia to take 

some pieces of slate, or fist stones or flat pieces of tin, and lay 

them aboutin the garden among the plants, distributing them 

very liberally. Just at sundown go out and place a teaspoonful 

of bran ou each piece of slate or tin, and the sluge will soon be-. 
come aware of it, and begin to gather and feed on it, In about. 
two hours, when it ia dark, go out again with a lantern, and a pail 

containing sa!t-and-water, aud pick up each piece on which the 

slugs were found feeding, and throw the slugs into the brine,. 
where they instantly die. 


Sawpvusr Gas.—Considerable enthusiasm exists in the United 
States over the discovery of a process for converting sawdust into 
gas, The inventor claims that instead of allowing vast accumu- 
lations of this material to lie abont useless, and often, as it does, 
costing large aums of money to cart away or otherwise dispose of, 
he can turn it profitably to account iu producing light, beat, and 
power. He estimates that the bulk of sawdust annyally made 
in that country, ifin the shape of logs, would build a solid fence 18 
feet high and 16 inches thick right across the Continent, It is 
impossible for us within the space at command to pive a description 
of the way in which the results are obtained, although it is very 
interesting. Amongst the residual products of commercial value, 
charcoal, crude acetic acid, alcohol, tar, and turpentine are men- 
tioned. 





AGRICULTURE IN Curna, saya Colonel Sosnovaky, the Russian 
traveller, has attained adegree of perfection rarely witnessed: 
even in Europe. The aoil is allowed no repose, but is tended: 
with the greatest care, and the trade in manures is one of the most, 
inportant in China. Irrigation, too, is carried out with great 
skill, Canals are to be found even on the sides of the mountains ; 
and, in places where water caunot be led naturally, recourse ig 
had to mechanical force. There is a very complete organisation 
for carrying out these irrigation works, Ganga of work people go 
from furm to farm and from field to field to construct the works, 
dig wells, and so on, The maximam product is thus got out of: 
the land, but it ia only by the most infinite pains and a sleepless 
assiduity, the husbandman in mauy cases yoking himself to the 
plough iu place of horse or ox. 





Mitprw.—We are often asked what cat bea done to master the 
frequent attucka of mildew on plawts. One of the most recent 
recommendations for this purpose is sulphide of potassium, which 
ig & compound of sulphur and potassium—not potash. This used 
io solution at the rate of oz. to the gallon of water is fatal to 
mildew and fungoid parasites ; and ia besides destructive to many 
pernicious iusect pests. Lime and sulphur mixed in the propor- 
tion of four parts lime and one sulphur may also be used auccess- 
fully either by dusting it on the affected parte dry, or by pouring 
boiling water over them and making them into aeolution. The 
solution must be used while fresh, and should be applied with a 
brush. Some soft soap mixed with it will make the mixture. more 
effectual where scale and the like is concerned.— Planter and 
Farmer. 


ey 


PoRTLAND CemENT.—Thia material may be used for repairing 
the woodwork of bothouses and al) Kinda of structures where . 
heat and moisture cause decay in wood. The lower part of the 
door-jambs and the sills soon become decayed and dilapidated, 
and I find by experience that these can best be repaired and 
rendered durable with the sbove cement. Take 14 yards of 
Portland Cement, mix well together, aod make soft like mortar, 
then remove all the decayed parts of the sills or uprights of any 
parts in the woodwork, put a few oails inte the old wood to hold on 
the coment, then place a straightedge in front of the dilapidated 
parts, and fill ali the holes up with cement; bevel the surface 
of a sill sothat water can run off. I have used cement for repairing 
wood for fourteen years, and bave found from experience that the 
treatment will preserve wood for man harsh although partly de- 
cayed.—-WM, SMYTHE.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, : 
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Tae Catasase Tare.—One of my people has just been telling 
me abont a trea that, he said, “grew dishes.” Iu hia native. 
jelands—of the West Indies—he has seen.a tree, in height aod size. 
resembling an Apple tree, called a Calabash tree, It has wedge- 
shaped leaves, large, whitash fleshy blossoms, that grow——where do. 
you think t—not like those of moat other fruite,an the smaller 
and outermost branches, but on the trnek and big branches. The 
fruit that succeeds the flower is much like a. commoa Gourd, only 
a good deal stronger, and it often messurea 12 in. in diameter. 
The hard shell of this fruit is cut into various shapes by the natives, 
aud-is sometimes handsomely carved. It ia made into drinking- 
cups, dizhea, pails, and even pots. Yea, they say that theae Cala 
bashes actually can be used over the fire for boiling water, just.aa 
you would use a pot. But the Calabash pot collapses after a fow 
auch trials, aad ia unfit for further pervice.—Si. Nicholas. 





Sie Josera Paxton's Greatest Work.—We regret to hear 
that there is 9 possibility of Tae Crrsvat Pacace being shortly 
closed, through tke inability of the directors to meet their engage 
rents. On avery hand those who take an interest in Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s great glase house at: Sydenham have been congratulating 
the management on the prospeet openod up toit this year, The 
directors bave pat forward an attractive Jubilee programma, 
which it was hoped would greatly belp to resuscitate its fallen 
fortunes; but it seama that they have counted without their host 
onthe five per cont. debenture holders, who are squabbling among 
theraselves, and with dogged obstinacy are opposing he proposi- 
tions of the directors for re-organisiog the entire business, Jt 
wilt be a thousand pities if one of the early glories of Her Majee- 
ty’s reign is allowed to disappear at a time when such enormous 
efforts are ou matie to lighten the nation’s puree for the aake 
of an Imperial Institute, the very moaning of which is scarcely 
undersioed by the multitude.—Gardening World. 


SS 


ScuerLowers.—The big Gooseberry, once the hero of many 
seusational paragraphs, aud now the bugbear of journalists, seems 
about to be squelched out of knowledge by the imtroduction of a 
larger and much more attractive competitor for fame, Woe have 
just been readiag of an exhibition held in the progressive town of 
‘Reading, at which the sole exhibits were big Suoflowers. Not 
only did size enter iutothe merits of the fioral competitors, but 
woight was the chief element, and the scales had to decide the 
prizes. Heuce we find the firat prize waa awarded toa big floral 
full moon, weighing 4 ibe, bat there waa great falling off in the 
eacond prize, ove which balanced 2 Iba. 4 oz. only. The exceeding 
Grought was blamed for the average waut of wetght and size eeon, 
we should therefore like to know what is esteemed to be the 
average winning weight of a first class flower in a good season, 
There ia much that ie amusing in thia curious floral competition, 
aad much that is harmless. It would be difficult to bestow other 
form of praise for big flowers of any kind that have the morit of 
being big, and nothing else pleasing are hardly worthy of mech 
cousideratioa, There is a great deal that is interasting, aud very 
much that is beautiful about the Sunflower family, but large blooms 
are always the least meritorious, Plants which have had the 
leading ‘bloom buds removed, and thus encouraged to produce 
amauy smaller ones from the side shoots, ara indeed very merito- 
rious objects. The perennial maltiflorus, both in single and double 
forma, are highly decorative and valuable autumn border flowers, 
Those allied Sunflowers, found in Harpalium rigidum, Rudbeckiaa, 
and simular things, are alao worthy of wide cultivation: and are 
invaluable iu gardens. ‘These varieties, however, it is feared, will 
not attract much attention from our Reudliug frieads.—-Gardening 
World. 





STIMULATING AGENTS IN GERMINATION.— Allusion haa already 
been uiade to different means of Lasteniug the germiuation of seed, 
such as breaking the shells, soaking in very hot water, or even 
boiling for askort time, There are some substances which appear 
‘to exercise a stimulatiog effect in the germination of seeds and the 
fature growth of the seedlings. Camphor, a vegetable produet it- 
self, wppeara to possess this property iu sn extraordiuary dagree. 
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fadeed, it hae bean averrad that camphor hag the power of revivify- 
iug seed, or at least of causing them to germinate when ordiuvary 


_treatment failed. Benjamin Smith Barton was the first to point 
"ott its action apon plauts at the end of the last century; and a 
| few years ago a Mr. Vogel, of Munich, carried out a oumber of 
 6xperimeots with camphor on, old seeds. Controlling experiments 


were. conducted simultaneously, ordinary water being employed 


' instead of camphor water, Seed of Cress three or four years old, 
' treated with ordiuary water, germinated very imperfectly and long 


after sowing, while that moistened with camphor water germina- 
ted quickly ; that four years old in twenty-four hours, and that 
three years old in seven hours, Radish seed, which is usually 
regarded as uselesa after it is three or four years old, was tried 
seven years old, and it germinated in four days, or in a much 
shorter peried than good fresh seed under ordinary favourable 
conditions. Seed of the Pea eight years old germinated in forty 
hours, and many other old seeds treated with camphor water 
exhibited equally rapid germination. Some that would vot germi- 
nate at-all under ordinary treatment, had their germiuative force 
revived by camphor. Other seeds, Clover for instance, appeared 
to derive no benefit from the solution of camphor; but whiere it 
acta ite inflyeuce is not Limited to germination, but is extended to 
the aubsequent growth. Humboldt diseovered that chlorine acos- 
lerates germination, and. acts ag a restorer where the vital. force 
ig almost exhausted or quite lost, se far as the usual method of 
treatment is concerned, This must be need in a highly diluted 
form; about two dropa of an aqueous solution of chlorine in 2 
os. of water. Ivdine aod bromine are said to possess similar 
qualities. Acid and ammonia salts in very small quantities in the 
water have been found to hasten germination, but they have 
not the power of reviving seads.—The Garden. 





@rigiual Articles. 





HOW TO MAKE A WREATH. 


The firat step after having decided the required size of the 
wreath wheu completed will be to form sored Which ig most 
frequently used, and for which I lmve adopted the name of 
“Skeleton.” These skeletons are very deceptive, and it isone of 
the commonest errors with the uninitiated to make these much 
too large, and if the supply of flowers be somewhat scant the 
wreath ia ture will preasnt a very lean appearance. Witha view 
to overcoming this I will cite one or two examples. Presumiog 
theo that a wreath when complete is required to be about twelve 
inches in diameter, the size of the skelutonon whieh to build it 


should not exceed six. inches in diameter when flowers such as 


Chrysanthemums and Camellias are in season; but which may be 
jucreased to 7 or 8 inches when choice flowers, as double Pricou- 
las, Bouvardias, Ruman Hyacioths, and Lily of the Valley, are 
employed. The diameter of the firat-named inay be a surprise to 
mauy ; it is, however, fully justified by experience, and is more 
readily understood if the breadth of a very ordinary Chrysanthe- 
mum, Camellia, or Kucharia be taken into account; with a mode- 
rate-sized flower of cither of these, and some smaller apraya to 
furnish the gidea, and with Fern fringing the inner and outer 
margins, it will ba seen how easily the size may be increased two- 
fold, My idea of 4 fall-sized wreath when finished snd ready for — 
use is 15 or 16 inches in diameter (above that size I term them 
specials), and for this size a skeleton of 9 iuches diameter will be 
ample. Having shown, then, somethiug of how the size may be 
gauged, wa must now construct the skeleton, and for this purpose 
gsivanised iron wire will be found toanawer well, Having got 
thie into shape and of required size, next secure a hazel or willow 
tot and round theinterior, This will prevent the wire revolving 
in the hands of the operator, and which frequeutly misplacea.a 
flower or two, thereby causing inconvenicace aud annoyance, 
Having secured the hazel or willaw to the wire, some fresh green 
moe should be bound tightly over it with small twine, which 
whon finished should ba slightly fattened. When thia ia done a 
firm surface about an ioch wide will be the result, aud all will-be 
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ready for placing the flowers. There are several other ways of 
preparing these skeletons, some binding them with cotton wool 
which I object to, on the ground of a ‘green base for the flowers 
to rest upon being more suitable. Further, when the bulk of the 
flowera are arranged it frequently happens that by inserting amall 
choice bits here and there a great improvementis made in the 
wreath. ‘Plis may be done easily whera moss is employed as a 
fouudation, having a pieca of stem wire to pierce the moss, and 
doubling it back aa it emerges from the opposite side secures it in 
position. Wher cotton wool is used it will not allow of wire 
passing through it, For these reasons, and for the fact that moss 
retains the moistnre considerably louger than cotton wool, which 
robs the flowers of the little moisture which is about them, I am 
strongly in favour of g mogs foundation. Wreath skeletons made 
iu vations sizes are sold by horticaltaral sundriesmen, but all I 
aye seen are anything but suitable for the purpose. They consist 
of two wires arranged in circles at about 1} inch spart, and fixed 
by about four cross wires, This leaves a large cavily with which 
it ia difficult to deal, and also uses an immense amount of binding 
wire in the work of arranging the flowers, One of the simplest 
contrivances I have seeu is made of block tin cut in circles about 
three-quarters of an inch in width, or they may be made of acrapa 
aud soldered toyether.- In the latter way, though a little more 
trouble in making, they are firmer than wien cut out in one piece, 
Any tinman will make them. I have used these in quantity in 
sizes vanging from 5 to 12 inches in diameter. It may not be 
out of place for » moment to refer to the arrangement of a 
wreath, though, a3 I before remarked, much will depend on indi- 
vidual taste. Presuming, then, tle flowers are cut, such as Bou- 
‘yardiag, Lily of the Valley, Roman Hyacinths, Gardenias, Tubero- 
gea, Eucharis, Azaleas, and double Primulas, will need wiring, 
and Camellias and Roses will need piercing, the former on ac- 
eount of the custom to twist off the flowers with no wood attach- 
ed, hence stemless, and to prevent them from falling; and the 
latter to keep them from becoming too gaping. If at hand some 
amall sprays of Cupressus Lawsoniana will be serviceable, and 
assist in the economising of Maidenhair Fern, which is generally 
a, scarce article at this time of year. Begin the arrangement, then, 
by jaying a spray of Cypress and upon which place a frond of 
Maidenhair, the latter somewhat truding aud not too flat; then 
‘comes 2 Camellias, Encharia, or Gardenia—or, in fact, any of the 
larger and more prominent flowers to occupy the centre, filling 
in the sides with smaller flowers. Lily of the Valley. Dentzia 
gracillia, and Roman Hyncinths do well for fringing the sides. 
Continue the use of the Cypress, and insert here and there a 
gmal! spray of Fern, firmly binding them as you pracead, 
and using a small pinch of moss on the atems of the flowers, Tiss 
will keep the wire from cutting the stems, and will also supply 
moisture to them. Always avoid a heavy arrangement and over- 
crowding, and allow as far as possible the flowers to assume their 
natural position. Use the flowers in as much variety ag possible, and, 
if procurable, a few well-coloured sprays of Panicum variegatum 
will be found very pretty and effective jutting out here and there. 
It is productive, too, of lightness and elegance, which should char- 


‘acterise the arrangement throughont, and with itand Maidenbair 


Fern interspersed among the flowers & very pleasing and elegant 
wreath may be formed. In case of packing this is easily done by 
placing a stick across the ekelaton, allowing if to rest on either side 
under the flowers, and attach a stringto ita centre: then make 
‘two holes in the bottom of the box, pasa astring-through and fast- 
eu securely noderneath, it will travel safely tins, and the person 
unpacking it will see ata glance how itis secured—~J. H. E. 
Journal of Horticulture. 





DURATION OF THE VITALITY OF SEEDS. 


This depends upon a variety of circumstances. Under excep- 
tional gouditious, auch as being buried at a cousiderable depth in 
a moderately dry soil, eome seeds will retain their germinating 
power for ao almost indefinite period; but great doubt and 
uncertainty attach td all the accounts of the gemination of very 
old seeds, This remark applies to the so-called Mummy Wheat, 
gaid to have been raised from grain taken from an ancient 


Ezyptian sarcophagus, and some other instances’ of the same 
nature, It is, however, not impossible that eome seede may ree 


tain their germinative force under the exceptional conditions 


indicated for a much longer period than-that for which we have 
unimpeachable evidence. A humid atmosphere is very destrue- 
tive, but expoaurea to a moderately dry air acts beneficially, The 
degree of cold a dormant embryo will bear with impunity, providing 
it hag not been saturated with liquid, seems. to be practically 
unlimited, ifr. Darwin and others: have made experiments on 
seeds hy immersing them in salt water. Ont of eighty-seven kinda 
sixty-four germinated after being in salt water for twenty-cight 
days, and a few after an immersion of 137 days. Instances ara on 
racord, too, of seeds of American plants which have been washed 
on the shores of Western Europe germinating after their loag 
voyage across the Atlantic, Considering the question..from «a 
practical point of view, that is, how long Fitrerent seeds will keep 
good under the usual conditions of storing, we may glean soma 
neeful information, For the substance af what follows on this 
point I am mainly indebted to the resulta obtained by the firm of 
Vilmorin & Co,, of Paris, abligingly communicated to me through 
my friend, Mr. Hermann Stenger. The germination of unripe 
seed is the subject of another paragraph, the giat of whichis that 
many waripe seeds will grow if sown directly they are collected. 
This fact fanishes the solution of another no leas singular fact if 
taken by iteelf. It ig this, that Carrot seed ripened in England 
will not retain ita germinating power sc long by at ieast one year 
as Franch-grown seed ; and this peculiarity has been observed in 
Radish, Cabbage, and other seeds, This is, doubtless, due to 
climatal causes, In France the average number of eunoy daya 


‘in autumn preatly exceeds the number we enjoy in this country, 


consequently seeds are usually harvested in a better condition 
for keeping. Care should be taken, therefore, to harvest seeds aa 
thoroughly a8 circumstances will permit. But perfectly ripened 
seeds of different species vary greatly in their germinative force; and 
the approximate duration of vitality of moat common seeds when 
stored is known, Some seeds, auch as Angelica, Coffee, &c., must 
be sown soon after they are collected ; othera, like the China Aster, 
Alder, Birch, and Sycamora, will rarely germinate the second 
year, whilst others retain the power for ao unknown period. 
Authenticated instances of seed retaining their germinating powers 
fora considerable number of years are by no means. pumerous. 
Seads of Sida Abutilon, which have been in Messrs. Vilmorin’s 
warehouse for at least a quarter of a century, germinate as freely 
now as when first received. M.A. de Candolle, of Geneva, sowed 
in 1856 seeds of 386 species collected in 1831, 20 selected seade 
of each sort being employed in the experiment, Ouly 17 species 
germinated, and of 15 of these only of 1, 2, or 3 seeds, but .15 ont 
of 20 of Dolichos uoguiculatus and 6 of Lavatera grew. Radish 
sead has bean known to grow freely when 17 years old, and it 
is also recorded that Kidney Beans 100, Rye 140, and Mimosa 
padica 60 years old have germinated. Probably some of these 
records are due to unintentional errors in theexperiments. So far 
ag my practical experience goes, prolonged vitality seems todapend 
upon the nature of the pericarp, teats, or albumen, though there are 
aome inexplicable exceptions. Thus Carrot seed will. keep good 
four years, whereas Angelica and Parsnip, members o" the same 
family, having more oily seeds, will only grow the first and second 
spring respectively after they are solleaterl The seeds of An atra- 
liau Acacias, which have » very hard, densa testa, are long-lived, 
but the Kidney Bean, which belongs to the same family, rarely 
grows after the third season. Some seeds, for different reasons, 
‘are preferred two or three or more yeara old to quite freah ones ; 
in some instances because tha older seeds germinate more 
regularly aa to time, as pointed out elsewhere. Old Balsam seed, 
other things being equal, has the reputation of yieldinga ‘!arger 
proportion of double-fiowered plants than new, because ita vital 
foree decreases with age. ‘There are cultivators, too, who think 
that old Cucumber seed gives better results than new. Probably 
there is some truth tn this, bat [ hava seen no record of the results 
of experiments conducted for the purpose of determining these 
points, and I am neither able to confirm nor refute them from my 
own experience, From whatis said at the beginning of this 
paragraph eu the duration of the vitality.of seeds: according to 
ripeness, it will be understood that any figures relating to the 


‘number of years different seeds will retain their germinative force 
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must be regarded:as approximations to the average duration of 
their vitality, under the ordinary conditions of storing, rather than 
as absolute and invariable perioda, - ‘The following table embodies 
the: reeulta of the lengthened.experience of the firm of Vilmorin 
and Co. It should be explained that some of these given ag of one 

a duration are only regarded as really fit for sowing the 
season following their collection. The terma for many species are 
under, rather than over, stated——-Cucumber, for instance, 


Average duration of the germinative power of the seeda 
of some cultivated planis ~~ 


Years. 

Years. Lentil =e OT 3 
Aeacia one many Lettuce ‘ .he oe 5 
Alder on ae 1 Maize one aon 2 
Amaranth | -# aon 5 Mallow nie aun 5 
Augelica in »+ 1 [| Marjoram .., im 
Ani ee «» § 1 Melon sat wwe «CS 
Arta oke one Tr 5 Mustard ana aan 5 
Aster, China ... ove 1 | Nasturtium ... » § 
Baleaw ion many | Onion ‘ile gies ce 
Bazil one aoe 6 Parsley oe er 3 
Beans, Broad... -+ 6 | Parsnip a aa 
Beans, Kidney ww. oO | Peas rr 4or 5 
troat e¢n rea 5 Potato ae 7 * a 
Borage ene o» 8 |Puvslane sce we 8 
Bureet sen ww. | 2 | Radish ian bes, 
Cabbage arr whe 5 Rampion : wee one § 
Capsicum. o. &!/ Rhubarb... «a 8 
Carnway . 2 | Rocket “ aw «2 
~Cardoou oT . 7% {Rosemary ... awe & 
Carrot sei «w. «ff Sarat Ms pee one 8 
' Chervil sic -. 2 |Samphire  ... w = ll 
Chervil, tuberous .» 1 }Scorzonera ... ee. 2 
‘Corn Salad... we 5 | Seakale sue wan oo 
Cress one 8 | Sorrel ae ‘ce oe 
‘Cucumber «. 5 )Spiuack a ee 
Egg Plant... oo. F |Srawberry... Gas, ip 
Euiive sue ee 9 | Totmato ite ex 2 
Leek sie «. 2 | Turuip sa ino 8 


An analysis of the above figures shows a general agreément ia 
the constitution of the seeds of different plants of the same 
‘farnilies, With exceptions which can be secounted for in the Way 
already explained. ‘fhe relation of albumen and duration of vita- 
lity ave somewhat contradictory ; but, confining our remarks to the 
plauts here named, exalbuminous seeds aud those with very little 
albumen retain their vegetative power longer than seeds with a 
winute embryo and a relatively large quantity of albumen, Taking 
a broader survey, the rule holds good thatthe more highly deva- 
loped embryo, whether small in itself or large, will lie lounger 
dormant without losing life than the large or small embryo of 
aibumiuous seeds. Sir. Joseph Hooker somewhere states that 
seeds of Nelutebium speciosum taken from a herbarium kuown 
to be upwarda of ono hundred yeara old, germinated. This has 
an exceedingly dense testa. a | 
DURATION OF THE VITALITY OF SEEDS ON THE MoTHER PLANT, 
—Most plants shed their seeds, or the aeed-veasele fall off, the 
game seagon as they are produced. Many of the Proteaces 
(Banksia, Bakes, &c.) and Conifer ‘particularly .some species of 
inus) bear the unopened seed-veasela or. cones of numerous 
| sucessive sensons, ‘She firat seed-vessels produced by zome of the 
, Proteacess do not opan, if not detached from the plant, until the 
: death of the plant, or under the influence of a very severe drought 
or forest fire. So long as they remain attached to the parent 
. plant, the sead-vessels. appear to abaprb sufficient moisture to pre- 
vent them from opening; aud so long as the seed-vaseela do not 
open the seeds retain their vitality, asauming always that they 
. bave.not been injured by insecta or in any other way. It is the 
sama with some Pines; and P. maritima may be named asa 
familiar instance, Orit should be aaid that the cones of several 
_a@ipons may be seenon a tree and unopened at the same time.. 
- Phe cones of thirty successive seasons have been observed on some 
. North American species, But the cones opan when removed from 
. the tree and exposed to drought, aud then the seeda seon lose 
their germinative power. To prevent the cones from opening 
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before it ia désired, the Americans bore a hole up through the axis 


or centre and fill it with treacle, 


which they plug ia, .W. B 
HEMSLEx in The Garden. | 7 


FLORAL MIMICRY, 


To make a list of the plants which in some way resemble others 
not in the least related to them would bea long task, but a few 
of theses resemblances may be instanced here. Thus, the resem- 
blanes between Fabiana imbricata, a solanaceoua plant, and 
some of the Ericas is ao close as to deceive any one at the first 
glance ; so also a bush of Collesia Benthamiana might readily 
pass fora clump of Irish Furze or Gorse. Or, again, why the 
Salishuna, a conifer, should produce leaves like the pinnules of 
a gigantic Maidenhair Fern is another puzzle. Even a good - 
‘botanist might be excused if he thought that Senecio macroglos- 
sus'was some kind of Ivy, ‘eo closely do their leaves resembls 
‘each other; and we have one South American Calceolaria 
(fuchsies folia or deflexia)} which has leives singularly like those of 
a Fuchsia, and might be mistaken for: ‘one when not in bloom. 
That some Eupherbias, when out of flower, can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from Cacti isa well knowa fact. The milky sap of 
the Euphorbias is se different from the watery juices of the Cactus 
family however, that a prick from a knife-point settles the ques- 
tion wheu one’s eyesight fails to decide. Again we have Cycada 
(Strangera} reaembliug Ferus, whila some of the Ferns, and at 
least one Pandanad, tuimic the Palms in port and leafage. That 
the flowers of some plants, notably thosa of orchids, bear some 
reseublance to spiders, birds and insects, ia av old story. Amony 
our uative wildliugs we have the bee, spider, fly, and butterfly 
Orchid, to say nothing of Our Lady's Slipper plant (Cypripedium) 
aud that other terrestrial Orchids, the flowers of which resemble a 
lizard or newt iu contour and markings, In the yellow Cycnoches 
its likeness to a awan is not far to seek, There also is the tropical 
Butterfly Orchid with outspread wings and long antenne ; so also a 
flawer of the ras y-aepalio Peristeria, in the centre of which a 
little dove is formed by the column and the petals. There ara 
Brassia flowers like long-legged green spiders, and a Cypripedium 
from Siberia has big-pouched flowers, the tips and petala’ of 
which are singularly suggestive of an octopus as it propels itself 
through the water. Here also we note flower spikes of Pleuro- 
fhaliia aud Drendochilum, the flowersof which are not untikethose 
of some tropical goats or midges, go airily do they float in mid-air 
suspeaded ou the most dainty of hair-like stalks, Near the base 
of the illustration are shown some curious examples of the “leaf” 
and “dead atick” insects which Miss North bas portrayed so well 
in some of ber paintings of tropical life now to be seen in Kew 
Gardens, It is indeed wonderful how closely these living animals 
resemble thinga inanimate, so closely indeed that I have often 
Leen n little startled when I saw them move. Just aa I was once 
when I caught hold of a harmiess little green flower snake, think- 
ing it was the stem of a Nepenthes of which the spotted pitchera 
were dangling overhead. No doubt this mimtery in the cage of 
insects and animals is te some extent protective, inasmuch as 
it aida their concealment from their uatural enemies ; but why Or- 
chid flowers should resemble insects, or why a Groundsel shouid 
try to look like Ivy, isa queatiou perhaps not quite ao easyof 
solution.— The Garden. : 


NOT ALL PLAY. 
It is quite proper for people to manifest ecstatic delight at the 


‘sight of a few beactiful flowers, and to exclaim, 


“Day atare [ that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle 
From rainbow palaxiesa of-earth’s creation, 

‘And dew-drope on her lonely altar sprinkle, 
Ae a fipreme libafion." 

Yet.it should be remembered, when one sees beautiful flowers, 
that somebody has spent anxious care and patience, working in 
harmony with Dame Nature, to start the tiny germs, to train the 
tender stems, to develop the buds and to unfold the many-tinted 
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petals. It ia weli enough to feel the soul kindling inte supernal 
Fapture at sight of a fine display of roees or pansies and their fair 
sisters, and to contemplate these charming beauties of nature ae 
things of life, ag living aud breathing existences, aud to soliloquize 
in poetic numbers : : 
* Your voiceless lipa, O flowers, are living preachers, 
Each cup a palpit, and each feaf a bock, 
Supplying to our faucy numerous teacher, 
Tom erery lonely nook.” 
-But let os not forget that every little rose bush, every little bed of 
nies, every bit of floral bewuty, bas cost much of thought aud 
falior by way of spading, putting in the store of plant food, keep- 
ing the Goode subdued, aad helping each plant to battle successfully 
with the hordes of enemies that are ever ready to sap the vital 
fluid, when every roct, teader stem and delicate leaf ia trying to 

‘live and grow. 

_ Many admirera of flowers, who never thought but that they have 
attained their wonderful development with as little cost aud care 
as the dandelions that will grow in spite of ordinary efforts to kill 
them, during ae attack of indigestion, or when sick of the world 

and tired of society, will break out in poetic effusions like this: 

. “ Were I alone, in distaat lands remaining, 

Far from all roiee of teachers and ditines, 
i ae would find in flowers of Heaven's ordaining, 
kas, chorches, p¢rmongs, 8 ds 

_ Many people, when they see the beautiful flowers that others 
have produced by unremitting care aud thorough cultivation, are 
so filled with enthusiasm about raising roses or something else 
with their own hands, that they purchase expensive seeds, and 
costly bulbs, and high-priced roges, and ecratch little places bere 
and there in the lawn, and then pronouncing their owa part well 
done, wait for nature to supplement their perfanctory eflorts by 
evolving as charming flowers ag those which are produced by their 
careful ang industrious neighbours. 

"What isthe result? Why, early in the growing season, before 
the seeds of moat flowers have germinated, troublesome weeds 
spring up and choke the tender atems before one is large enough 
to be discovered by the nakedeye, Then the dealers are denoun- 

ced for selling worthless seeds. The few that, perchance, survive 
give an unsatisfactory growth of stems and blossoms, for the sim- 
ple reason that the soil was oot properly prepared and weeds were 
not eradicated. Strong and healthy rose bushes ure frequently 
taken from the rich ground of the florist and transplanted to soil 
go poor that weeds even will make only a sickly growth therein. 

Such a practice is like taking a cow that has alwaya been well fed 
aod requiring her to subsist on straw alone, Yet many intelligent 
people cannot understand why their efforts to cultivate flowers 
should terminate in such discouraging failures, How can rose 
‘bushes be expected to grow luxuriantly and blossom profusely, 
when hungry weede on avery side are robbing the rootsof the 
small amount of plant-food that exists in the soil ? ' 

The successful management of flowers will always depend on 
thorough cultivation of the soil, on judicious pruning and timely 
destruction of insect enemies, If any one will be faithful at ail 
prone times in the foregoing particulara, he will never be dis- 

eartened by failure, KE, E. T. 





WATERING PLANTS. 


This is a subject that is very much neglected, especially in 
the culture of plants in pots. We do not mean by this that 
an insufficient aupply is given on the whole, nor that the other 
extreme is practised, but with au inexperienced man in charge, 
injury from the lagt named source is far more likely to occur. 
. With all beginners a proper knowledge of the requirements of 
cultivated plants should receive close attention, as much in re- 
gard to watering ag in choosing the pettiug soil and other ne- 
ceasaries of plaut life in pots. A study of the roota, their character 
and mode of growth, their durability and relative oumbers in 
proportion to the foliage of the plant, wil! all need to be con- 
‘sidered ; the character of the plant itself wiil also need to be 
looked into—rapid growth in auy given genus, asa rule, denotes 
‘'® proportionate supply of water to austain ite root action, slower 
growth points toa more moderate aupply. . 


Fhe slopping aystem of watering ia bad with all plants, a 
littl now ard a litle another time should not be tolerated in 
any case, and particularly so when dealing with plants of woody 
growth. Watering, too, is oftentimes hurried over in order to 
get on with other work. Now when this occurs, the consequences 
will defeat the real object in view, viz. “ali sound success,” 
Et is wm bad plan to give superficial attention to watering, 
equally as much aa it ig to go to the other extreme and water 
plants agaiust their requiring any the next day. After a close 
observation of the requirements of each genus the art of watering 
is simplified. The health of each individual plant will need to 
be studied, and ita state at the root as to whether it has been 
potted: lately or has become pot-bound, muat also be thought of. 
Plante that are usually grown ina very light soil. of whieh leaf- 
mould and saud are the chief componente, will not, aa a rule, bear 
to become so dry-at the root during any season of the yoar as 
those that are grown chiefly in loam or manured soils. 


t 





THE THEORY OF THE LEAR, 


Ali. plants are produced from seeds or buda— the one free the 
other attached ; the one spreading the plant geographically the 
ether increasing ita individual size, Carefully examined, the 
seed, or starting point in the life of a plant, is composed of a 
leaf rolled tight and altered io tissue and contents so aa to auit 
its new requirementa. Look at the germination of a Bean: the 
two leaves of which it is composed appear in the fleshy lobes 
eotyledong which first rise above the ground, and afford nourish- 
ment to the embryo, The bud which is physiologically co- 
ordinate with the sead, is found to consist of leaves folded in a 
peculiar manner, and covered with tough leathery seales to 
protect them from the winter's cold; and in spring it evolves the 
stem, leaves and fruit, By some the stem ia regarded as an 
essentially distinct and typical part, but the study of plants ia 
which it departs from the normal form will clearly indicate ita 
foliaceous origin. The leaf is here made to assume a columnar 
shape, strengthened at the joints and nodes for the support of 
the superstructure, and elevated above the grouud in order to 
expose all the organs which it bears to the quickening influence 
of sun and air. Ta plants which are destitute of ordinary leaves, 
or which shed them at an early period, and remaiu over after 
naked, the atems serve all the purposes of Jeaves. In the Cactus 
tribe the whole plant consists of pointed leavea, and in the 
common Butcher's Breom of our own country, the stem becomes 
foliaceous—that is, flattened and leaf-like. Stems produce buds 
and flowers, s0 do feaves—as, for instance, those of the Bryo- 
phyllim, Indeed, every leaf ia a modified branch, its toothed 
or serrated edges correspond with the nodes of the stem, 

Further, all the appendages borne on the stem—suck ag acales, 
leaves, bracts, flowers, and froit—are modifications of this one 
common type. Flowers, the glory of the vegetable world, are merely 
leaves, arranged so a8 to protect the vital organs within them, 
and coloured so as to attract insects to scatter the fertilising 


‘pollen, and to reflect and absorb the light and heat of the gon 


for ripening the seed. Stamens and pistils may be converted, 
by the skill of the gardener, iuto petals, and the blossoma so 
prodaced are called double—necessarily barren, The Wild Rose 
bas only 8 single corolla, Cultivated in rich soil, its yellow 
stamens are changed into the blush leaves of the fall-blown 
Cabbage-Rose. There is a monstrosity to which the Garden 
Rose is liable—the stamens and pistils are converted into green 
leaves, and the plant begins to develop stem and. foliage from 
the bosom of the petals, just ag though the blossom were not 
the culminating point, but merely a stage in its growth. Wo sce 
the whole gradual process in the metamorphosis of the common 
leaf into all the floral organs most beautifully displayed in the 
normal flower of the common Water Lily—the outermost cirele of 
petals is greenish, approaching the herbaceous texture and colour 
of the calyx; the next circles are purer and more eucculent ; and 
the innermost ones are snowy white, entirely cellular, and, strange 
to say, begin to show rudiments of an anther at their points, 
Gradually the petals become smaller and wvarrower, while the 
anthers on their summits become more distinct, until at length 
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the usual thread-like filaments and golden dusty anthers of per- 
fect stamens appear in the heart of the flower. _ . 
We come next to the fruit, which, in all ita astonishing varie- 
ties of texture, colour and shape, is also a modified leaf, and it 18 
one of the most interesting studies in natural history to trace the 
correspondence between the different parts of structures so great- 
ly altered and the original type. In the Peach, for instance, the 
stone is the upper skin of a leaf hardened so as to pees the 
kernel or seed, the pulp is the cellular tissue of a leaf expanded 
and endowed with nutritive properties for the sustenance of the 
embryo plant; and the beautiful downy skin os the outside 
is the lower cuticle of the leaf with the sun-bloom upon it, the 
hollow line ou one side of the fruit marking the union between the 
two edges of the leaf, Soalao in the Apple—the parchment-like 
cover ia the upper surface of the leaf, and the flesh is the cellular 
tissue greatly swollen. In the Orange, the juicy lips enchsing tho 
seada ara the different sections of the leaf developed in an ex- 
tracrdinary manner; while through the transparent skin of the 
ripe gooseberry we sea the ramifications of the leaf-veins, con- 
clusively proving its origin. In all the parts and organs of the 
plant then, from the seed to the fruit, we have found that the 
leaf is the type and pattern after which they hava been construct- 
ed, and those modificationa of structure, colour and composition 
which they exhibit are for special purposes in the economy of the 
plant in the first. place, alao for services to the animal creation, 
and even to mau himself, to whom the sweetues of the fruit avd 
the beauty of the flower must have had reference iu the gracious 
intention of Him who created them both. | 
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ARECA CATECHU. 


Bere.-noT Patm.—Thia palm is found cultivated thronghout the tropical 
parte of Asia, the hotter parteaf Peninsular India, Ceylon, South China, 
the Philippine and other Eastern Islands, aud sapectally the Malay Archi- 
pelago, where it is considered to be originally indigenous, It ia a well 
kuown tree in India, being the moat elagant Palm ofthat country. Like 
Wany others, it Mowers nearly all the year rocod. There ie much variation 
in the forma and size of the fruit, and Martins desoriben six varistiaa founded 
on ite charactera ; in one form the huak ia white, There are trees in cultiva- 
tion at Kew, Regent's Park, and Glasnevin Gardens. 

The average annual produce of ong tree ia said to ba 300 fruita, each of 
which contains one seed or nut. Iu Ceylon and the [ndiau Peninauls the 
fruits are gathered betwean the months of Angust and November, At Suma: 
ira, Singapore and other distrista there ie an enormous trade in areca nuts, 
The nut is, on an average, about the size of a notmeg; it is roundish conical in 
form, flattened at its basa, ofa reddish-brown or misty-grey colour exter. 
nally, and marked conm#Honously with «a bilam and a network of reina, 
which give the surface a somewhat teasalated appearance. Areca nots are 
hard, heary and difficult ta cut or break, but when broken the nuciens is 
ssen to present a somewhat marblei appearance like that of the official 
nutmeg, and caused by the pssaage inwards of the reddish-brown veins 
Which are geen on the surface, into the whitish albumen or endosperm, Tha 
albumen is therefore of the kind called rwminated. At the base of this 
atbutnen the amall conical embryo may be observed. They have no marked 
odonr, although they have baen described aa eomawhat cheeay; but their taste 
ia foahly astringent. {fu some distriota the dark veina are regarded mora 
especially ag the seat of their astringenoy, hence the quality of the areca 
pute ig judged of by the appearance they present when cut through, Thua 
if the white or medullary pertion which intersects the red or astringent 
part be amall, and has assumed a bluish tinge, and the astringent part is 
very red, the nut ie congidered of good quality ; but when the medollary 
portion is in large quantity the nut is considered mature, and not possess. 
ing as much astringency, ia uot esteemed so valuable.” This teat of the 
quality of the nota does not appear, however, to be founded on any reliable 
data. 

Yariona practitioners have testified to the astringent propérties of the 
areca nut, and ita consequent efficacy in checking diarrhaa. The powdered 
seeda have alao long been held in some reputation a8 an anthelminitia for 
doga, and areca has beeu now introduced into the British Pharmacopmia on 
account of its seppoed efficacy in promoting the expulsion of the tape- 
worto iu the human aubject. It is also reputed to be effioasiots againet 
the round worm (Ascaris lum bricoidss. } | 

In conjunction with unslaked lime (chuvam) and the leaves of Chavica 
(Piper) Betie the Betat papper, areca nute form the celebrated maaticatory 
of the Hust, called defel, For this purpose the nut is either softened by 
betling in water, or it ia used ina young and tendor state; it ig then out 
into amall pieces, and rolled np with a little lime in the lesf of the Betel 
Pepper and the whole chewed; but in some cases it ia combined with 
aromatica, as cardamom orcamphor, This masticatory in regarded asa 
prophylactic agsinat dyseatery ; but itis chiefly ased to impart an orna- 
mental red hue to the lips and mouth, aud an agreeable odour ta the breath. 
Ita constant use, however, turns the teeth blick, 

In England, and the Duited States, and elaewhere, areca not charcoal 
is used asa tooth powder. Variocus other parta of the Batel Nut Palm are 
also naed in the Eust; thua in some parte of India, the juice of the young 
leaves ig mixed with oi] to form a naefol embrocation in lumbago and other 
painfal local affections ; the flowers ere employed in Borneo, mized with 
other medicines, as charms for the cure of many digessen; the apathes are 
made into drinking veasela, and are used for other purposes; the dry expand. 
ed petioles are said to form excellent ready made aplints for fractures ; and 
the various parts of thia valuable palm are alao applied fo other uaoful 
purposes. . . 3 
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FLOBIDA. 

For those who have to depend salely on their own exertions, Florida 
offera few inducements, and success ia almost impossible. Anyone intend- 
ing to grow Oranges shoold have at least £800; but other pursuits can be 
followed sturoorssfully with abeut one-bajf that gum. I would advae those 
with little capital to leave Orange-growing alone, and try some other 
business better adapted to their meaus, Ifthey go south they will have 
foach greater chance of auccess, 

The vorth of South Florida unquestionably hae the best grovea and gar- 
dens in the state, but they are much older, as the railroada hare more recent- 
iy brought the lands of the south in communication with the portheru 
wiarkete. The southetn portion of Florids is the only spot in the United 
States that ia free from severe frost. The winter storms are moderated, aa 
they pass down the usrrow peninsula by the connteracting influence of the 
ocean and gulf,and when they reach the warm waters of the large lakes 
that compose the preat lake region of Florida they are renderet harmless, 
The fake region lies in Orauge and Sumter counties, and ia the finest section 
éf Florida. The chain of lakoa ie recognised asthe dividing line between 
the cold end warm portions of tha State, I can support the sccuracy of 
this atatemeut from persoual experience. Ihave ageu injury doue by froat 
north of this Hine during three different winters. The winter of 1883-4 was 
ere of the coldest ever known in the State, and many large Orange trees 
were kifled north of this live, but little harm waa done to the south, Well- 
grown trees oan endure mary degrees of frost, but nursery trees cannot, 
and sometimes the Orange uurseries north of the lake region suffer severely. 
Many frui:s, such as Bananas, Guavas, and Pine 4pplea, cannot be grown 
north of the lake regiou without protection from frost, 

Vegetable raising or “ trucking” ie now a leading industry in Florida, It 
can be carried ou with great success every whore, and offers inducements to 
thoss who have vot much capital. Tender vegetables cannot be grown north 
of the take region without rak until spring ; but in that section and to the 
south of it settiera can make twocropsavery winter, Truckers commence 
to send vegetubles to market iu December, and coutinus to do so cutil the 
produce of other States is ready for market, Even if vegetabies get hurt by 
froat,the logs ia vot serious, as the settlers can replant and have ampie time 
to make a successful crop, As “ trucking” ia overin May, truck farmera 
have little to do during the hot weather, This business ought to be oarried 
on by Orange growers until their groves commence to bear. Groves re- 
quire litle attention from September to February, sothere is time to devote 
to ome remunerative business during the ovel months, “ Trucking’ bas 
advantages over Orange growiug, a8 it js carried on during the cool season ; 
it requires lesa capital, and gives quicker returns for the money iuveatad. 
With ite climate ao well adapted to the growth of fruits aud vegetables, 
and eo beneficial to ijuvalide, Florida must haye a great future, aud is 
attracting great abtantion. | 

Aijddle class emigranta are arriving from England in large numbers. 
Fow of theae Eng!iehmen are aware that delay aud caution are neceagary on 
arriving iu Fiorida, and many buy land and commence to prepare it for 
Orange trees before they have bean longer than a few daya in tha State. 
From experisnce [ oan say ihat those who sre not in too great @ hurry at 
firat, invariably sucosed beat here. There are many things that settlers. 
have to keep in view iv selecting localities for theit groves, and Englieh- 
men ought to travel round fur several months aud get information and ex- 
perienée before making 4 start. The money thue spent would never be 
regrafted if it procured for the settisr a woality desirable iu every way for 
bis petmanent home, and as Orange growing will not yield a profit for many 
years, afew wonths’delay at firat makes little difference. The plan of 
payiug premiuma to loaru Orange growiug ia usaleas,— The Fie id. 





VEGETABLE CULTURE AT POBT ELIZABETH. 


.. The. regalar acrival of your. most: interesting Journal constita tes one of 
wy greateat pleasures, as you know I have been ot here over six years, and 
am becaming quite a coloniet. Indeed, I like the oolowy very much, but at 
the aams time [ am much interested in what ia going on at home, and your 
well: Allod coluuaus keep ine weil posted up. If] thought it would be of 
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gaw plenty of them in Basutoland some five or six years ago, 


. natives and all old coloniats. 
' Goa and Cabbage, but the latter are moat preferred. Everyore here who 
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quy interest to your readere to know what ia going ou iu thie part of thp 
world, I would, with pleasure, send you a few iinea from time to time. 

Tam myaeif chiofly interertad iu the oultdvation of Vegetables for the Port 
Elizabeth market, and may Say that moat kinds of Vegetables do wall here. 
Asparagua grows well, and in ready to cot the aecond season, Of Artichokes, 


both the Globe and Jeruasiem do well, French Beans crop splendidly, 


and we have them nearly all the sear round ju sheltered placea. Broad 
Beang aye uot so good, Of Beat, tha Egyptien or Turnip-rooted is principal - 
ly grown ;it is grown all the year royud, aud largely geod. Brussels 
Sprouts Ibave not yet suceeded with, wordo 1 know anyone else who has, 
The handy Brocooli wedo nat require. Osb ages are good all the yeer 
roond, and range iu size from Little Pixia to Robinson's Defianos. All are 
need at table, the growth being quick, and the flavonr consequentiy sweet 
and good. 1 Cape Cabbage we have the best variety for anmmer tes. It 
stands the drought and ferce sun without flinehing or changing 
colony, in fact i¢ is the best Cabbage I ever had brought onder my 
notioe, It ie like your sugar loaf, dark green in colour, solid, and sweet. 
I send some thousanda of it to market every year, and de not care ® grow 
auy other, Ail kinds of Oucumbers do wali during our short summor, I aay 
short summer advieedly, for our ras] summer is of very short duration, I 
am, of coures, eilnding to Cucumbers planted out on ridges, for oot resources 
at preseat do not extend ao faraa glass-houses for them, Currote of all 
kinds do wall; and Celery comes very good, eapecially in our wiuter. 


_ Onions grow up to 3 Iba. and 4 lbs. in weight, but do not keep long when 


grown 60 large. Peas crop well, dwarf kiuds iu particular, but they are 


i rather apt to rnat, 


Potaton do fairly well, snd we can get three crops during the year— 


' splendid work this, you willaay, but EF must add that Potato growing in 


thie locality ia not a very profitable business. In some parta of Africa 
Potatoes de much better, for instance, inthe Transvaal and Zolutend, and I 
Cauliflowers 
do well for eight or nius montha io the year, if seeds are sown in Novem- 
ber, the plants come into use in Aprii, and the auccegsion is kept up until the 
following Christmas. Those which are plantad cut during our hottest and 
driest seuson are always the beet; all they get in the shape of watering is 
one applicatiopg when they ute planted out,auda dull day, if we can get 
one, ia taken ‘advantage of for planting them. The soil iaao warm that 
tha roots atrike into it in two daya, when they are practically eafe. As to 


going blind, well, uot above one or two por cent, do this, and of clubbing 


we havenone. The lend is, of sourse, well prepared. and heavily manured, 


; and under such conditiona we got large solid heads; iarger, in faet, than 
i any C ever saw at home, 


Pumpkins do well, aud are.mnch esteemed here-aaa vegetable by the 
Lettuces wa have ail the year round, bath 


has a bit of ground grows Sweet and Water Melons. The latter will grow 


/ on any fairly good, sandy, dry ground, and quite ont in the open fielia, 
‘without any manire of any kind or water either, except what they get in 


the way of rain. The seats are sown broadcast and harrowed in, and the 
hotter and drier the weather the better they do, provided it ia fairly moiat 
at the time of sowing, September snd October, Thay are, of course, all 
the better for a shower of rain when the frotte are swelling off, and they 
grow to a great weight, aometimes ae mach ss 40 ibe. The Sweet Melon, 


' however, does better in well prepared and heavily mavared ground, and 


likes more moiatara than the Water Melon. The seeds are aown where 
they ara to grow, and the planta are. well thinned out and kept olear of 
weeds: but they have no pinching or pegging of any kind, They grow 
splendidiy, and are well faveured. It is quite an usual thing to see them 
Up to 90 Ibs., aud 25 Ibe, and heavier than that in the weetart: province. 


The Tomato crop ig a most important one. The variety principally 
grown for market is The Trophy. Ou well prepared ground we can either 
sow tha seeds where they are te grow, or plant them out from 4 ft. to 6 fr. 
apart, The plants are kept olear of woeds, and encouraged to spread them- 
salves over the ground without any trimming or pegging, and from ahout 
December to May the crop is a aight fo be remembered. As in all hot 
countries, Tomatos are largely need here, being eaten raw, either with or 
without Quions, baked, boiled, fried, iu atews, or made into pies, and they 
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[ mention this, because though I grew 


- 


are good, no matter bow treated. 
them largely at home I never appreciated them, 
The season for sowing such things as Carrota, Ouione, Beet, Turnipe, &o. 7 
is during our aatuma, when the earth ia cool and moistened by rains; bot 
Meaties, Marrowsa, Pumpkins, Sweet and Water Melons, Cucumbers, and 
such Jike produce can only be sown during spring aud early aummer— Auguet 
to Novemler, After landing bere with a full knowledge of the proper 
zeasons for sowing at home, one feelaaome difficulty in adapting one's self 
to the altered circumstances ; buat after a year’a work all cowes right,—James 
Haw, Port Elizabeth in Gardening World. | 





AN ENGLISH LANDSOAPE GARDEN IN PORTUGAL. 


An occasional correspondent of the 7imes says :—Everybody has heard of 
Cintra, but how few people have visited that veritable eya of the worid, 
that earthly paradias, that Suen refiro where ons can iungine that to retire 
aud dream away one's dasa like Lotua-eatera, would ba the supromest of con- 
ceivable delights, Hera, indeed, at all times have come the worn out heroes 
SF the land itself, to die in peace, setting in their glory aa the siukiug aun 
jo the deap blue Atlantic ‘before their eyes, Here came and died Don John 
da Castro and Pombe! ; here Camoeugs sang; aud here, too, it ia asid, came 
Columbas, vot indeed io die, but to ponder on the unknown land beyond 
the waters, realms of infinite wonderment beyond the setting aun. Here in- 
deed, on the shining strand of the Praia das Maques, where the sea-wavea 
beat as thay dii 400 years ago, mg still be picked up uuknown waeda, and 
branches, aud fruit buske, waifa from far-off istands of the Weet, patent 
‘etidances now, 18 they wera then to the great discoverer, of the existence 
of the New World. Later atili came brilliant epicureana from our own 
land—Beckford, that Croesus, weaithy moreover in jetters and in art, aod 
Byron, to whom at Cintra came the inspiration of Childs Harold. Hers, 
too, fate or fortune, or rather his own preacience, fixed the sceue of the moat 
apleudid exploit of Evgiand’s greatest captain, for the outline rampart of 
Cintra ie the line of Torres Vedras, and within that fold Wellington gathered 
an entire natien, and thence his couqnering progress apéd on unchecked to 
Waterloo. Nowhere in the world, perhaps, ia thera a apot--literally it is 
but a apot, a mere scant oasis—so beantifal in all ite Hives and features, 
and ao wouderfully endowed by natnra with a climate of ite own, heavenly 
in itself, where there comes never froat or snow,or to? great heat or drought, 
Few places, moreover, are there with a more copious and enthralling record 
in history aud romance. Here, in short, asauredly, if it bad to be planted 
again, would the Garden of Eden be fixed, Cintra’s heroic age seers, 
however, to hava come to an end, and now wore familiar themes and actors 
occupy the stage. 
Here, some twenty-five yoars ago, hanes or family associations brought, in 
a buppy interval of reat from basiuess toila, an English merchant, in whoas 
mind the lave of natural sconery, gardens, pictures and all things beautiful 
was latent. Ciutra took this gentlaman captive, and thenceforth hia life 
becamje a dal one, the happiest part by far of every year he passed in this 
Portuguese paradise. Here itis, indeed, uct too mach to say that this 
countryman of ours has created the most noble and beaatiful landscape 
garden in the world, for it embraces en antira district of mountain slopes, 
green valleys, craggy peaka and ravines, mountain streams and lakes, bound- 
ed by diataut blue horizons and cloud-oapped sumuoite in the skies. Only 
an Engliah merchant prince could, or perhaps would, ever have thought 
of doing what Bir Francia Cook, of Richmond and St, Paul's Ghurchyard, how 
achieved at Cintra, To any but an Euglisuinan, indeed, the having to orogs 
tae Bay of Biscay, there und back, to get to one's pleasure garden, would 
have been au insuperable objection ; but in spite of winds ani waves, in fair 
weather and in foul, our wutiring countryman bag never once failed, when 
every year the appointed moment came, to visit his ever-augmeuting and 
more beautiful posaession. To an euthusiastic gariener it waaio truth a 
great terpptution, for there ali things flonriah betrer, if possible, than ix 
their own mative scila, and glasshouses and setove—heat are almost 
uuknown superfluities, Cintra is but a single, isolated mountain, or rather 
& group of serrated, conical mountains, abruptly rising from a vast, 
rolling plain some twenty miles north of Lisbon, and abutting on the 
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sea, [tie a hage masa of granite, pushed upwards at some far-distant 
autedilovian time through subjacent limestone strata. The highest, sum- 
mits, some 3,000 feet higt, ara sharp,serrated poaka, worn and fretted 
into a thousand fantastic shapes, and everywhere huge boulders, 
obelisks, columne, and spires of granite are seen interspersed 
among the rich verdure which clothes the mountain sides. Foresta of 
aicient cork trees and great table Pines cover the higher reaches, while 
beneath a splendid sea of green and golden Orange trees, Arbutus, flowering 
rock Oystue, Aloea, Geraniumes, aud endlesa orchard trees and wild flowers 
fill up every ravine, and clothe the lower rocky spurs. 

The district, indeed, forme one continuous natural and moet beantiful 
wild garden, The soft moisture-laden breezes from the near Atlantic always 
play aroun: the favoured monntains, while mist and clonda hang on the 
high aumuoits ever ready to distil refreshing raiu, when all the low, ontlying 
region is burat up with furnace heat. A thousand rille and rivuletes oourse 
in splaghiug cascades dowa the rugged gulliea and ravinea ; the refreshing 
sound of falling water, iudeed, ia everywhere, aud every guinta and garden 
paich can have itg own aystem of unfailing irrigation. From the earliest 
times Cintra hua bean the favoured and nuique gala place of the land. The 
kings of Portugal bave always bad their aummer palace here, and all the 
noblest families their guintas, or villas, alustered round. In the town of 
Qiutra itself, the ancient balf Moorish, balf Gothigo palace of the old ‘kings 
is the principal attraction, while above it on a bigh peak is seeu a grim old 
Moorish fortress, connected with the towu by miles of battlemented walls, 
Higher still; perched oa it seems upon a mere craggy pinnacle, soara up 
another cluster of towers, banging terraces and frowning walls ; hero the 
father of the present Majesty of Portugai, the Ring Regent, Don Fernando 
of Saxe-Coburg, 4 cousin of our own Priuvce Consort, fixed his summer abode, 
and working in the nucleus of an encient couvent, in tba course of yeara 
formed it into a wonderfully picturesque castle palace in the aky. But tha 
moat beautiful and favoured Cintra region ia gituated on the lower slopes of 
phe mountsia, to the weet of the towa itself, looking towards the Torres 
Veuras mouutaing aud the sea; here were situated in close juxtaposition 
most of the aucient villas of the high nvubility of Portugal. Iu former times 
avery inch of thia favoured ground was eagerly coveted aud disputed, settled 
iu atrict entail from father te son, and not to possess a guinéa at Cintra 
was estoemad an unbearable atigma of tuferionty to every great Portuguese 
family. Bat Portuguese nobility is eadty fallonin these later times, aud 
oue by ove theae beactifal properties have nesrly al] changed hende. More 
or lose romautic and picturesque-looking are ali these old country houses, 
their massive grey granite walle, towers, terraces, and overhanging tile roofs 
being in perfect keaping with the soenery around. 

Tue most catebrated and beautiful of ai] these villa properties, the guinia 
of Montserrat—situated, woreyvar, in the exact centre of this diatrict d' aitte 
—~is the one whioh, iu the firat inatanoe, fell into the hands of Sir Fraucis 
Cock ; and one by one nearly all the surrounding properties, comprising an 
eutire region Many square miles in eztent, ranging from the lowest valley 
to the aummit of tha mountain, bave been addedto it. The whole of this 
territory, as & imatter of fact, now forms one vast laudecape garden, and the 
making of it haa been, aa it were, the painting of a picture with natural 
rocks, caatles, trees, casoades, lakes and skies. To keep the ancient houses, 
their noble trees, terraces, aud quaing gardeng intact haa been our country- 
moan’ 8 firat aud primary aiw ; fur, unfortunately, modern * improvemente” 
of an lucengroous aud often utterly hideous uature have, in these latter times 
invaded oven Cintra. More than once, indeed, our enthusiastic compatriot 
haa had hie wathetic seuesa utterly upset by the audden apparition of some 
bideous modern bangalow, painted all the colours of ¢he rainbow, in some 
distant reach of landscape, and then amicabie remonstrance and uegotisticus 
with the view of toning it down, or even directly buying out the nuisance 
has been the onfliuching reagurce. Sir Francis Cock, ia abort, haa been 
entirely engrossed, aud bas ehrank from no sacrifices iu the carrying out of 
his beautiful aud costly hobby ; but itisa hobby uviversaliy applauded in 
the country itaelf, und canuot fail to be appreciated by every visitor, for it 
haa been strictly conservative aud yet progressive at the same time. - 
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THE DEFENCES OF PLANTS. 


Besides meeting the attacks of animals in different ways, plants have 
to cope with other dangers, and require for these another system of 
defences, which ara moore associated with peculiarities of euviroument. They 
are aspailed continually by varying conditions of climate and temperature, 
and bave in many cases very curious modifications of structure and 
habit to correspond with thease, A danger that threatens moat plants, 
except in a few regions of the werld, ia that of having their pollen 
jujnred by rain To meet this many varieties of form of corclia have 
been developed. Many have 4 loug narrow tubular shape, the claws of the 
petal cobering together, while the freo limba can curve outwards in fine 
weather, but arch over the tube when wet, Others have a campanulate 
form, with the base of the bell upwards, ao that rain falling on the flower 
cauuot get near the stamens, but is shot off as by a roof. In othera the 
giamens are covered over by development of another part of the flower, 
as iu the Iris; the filament of the staman, too, may be broad, and bear the 
anther on ita under surface, as iu the Naindacem. It ig rather curious that 
Rowara that produce large quantitiea of pollau have not auch defences 
againet thia danger s6 those which form but littia, while the moat complete 
adaptations are found in the cases of planta that inhabit damp climates. F 

Many flowers are defended by habis rather than stracture, In wot weather 
they do not open their corollas at ail, quid not a few, even iu fine weather, 
keep open for « very little while, only a fow hours in many cages. j 

Besides rain, other meteorological conditions are fraught with danger. 
One of the most commonly ocenrring ia frost; and allied to this is the loss 
of heat by radiation during the night. The power of resistance to thesa 
eomilitions variea very tanch, but in many whose constitution makes them 
peculiarly susceptible to damage thereby thera haa been developed the so~- 
called powor of eleep. The term iano donbt «a misnomer, but it haa bean 
adopted aud associated with certain well-defined moavementa which the 
learea of the planta perform at the close and at the beginning of day. The 
movements differ very greatly with different plauts, but they bring about 
such a position of the leaves as will protect the upper surface from radiation, 
Bore of them are of a very complex uature, particularly tho~e shown by 
certain of the Leguminow, which have piynate leaves, Is ia in this natural 
order that the property of sleep is most prevalent, certain of the Oxalidacem 
and their allies coming next ta tham, 

A similar mechanism protects very many plants from excesa of sui) light, 
which is injurioua to the oblorophyil. in bright suoshine the leaves 
aasume s position which hag been called “diurnal sleep.” Init thay 
present their edges and not their faces to the light. In other leavea the 
chloropuyll corpuscies themse!ves move, taking up a position on the lateral 
walla of the cells rather than on the front oues, or so placing themselves 
that their profle and nt their surface ia exposed to the sun. In some of the 
Alga. aa Meaocarpus and Vaucheria, this seusitivenesa is seen. | 

Other protective devicos may be seen by studying the adaptations of 
Plaute to their couditions of lifa. Thna the leaves of samerged plunt 
ace preserved from being broken by the currents of water by being minute- 
ly sub-divided, ao that they adapt themaelves emily to the motion, and do 
not oppovwa a rasiatance. Desert planta are protected from drought by the 
development of a succulent habit. Aerial parts of plants, again, are 
protected in mauy cases from becoming moistened by water by a deposition 
tn «the cuticular layera of the spidermia of varying smouuts of wax or 
resin, —Vature. | | 
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‘AMERICAN VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


It is a wellknown fact that many kinds of Vegetablea sre cultivated in 
America to a much higher degree of perfection than in any other conntry 
in the world, and foremost amongst these must be placed Cabbages and 
Tomatoes. = 


We have. just received a trial shipment of the following splendid 
varieties of the above from tha celebrated seat grower Mr. J. J. Hy. 
Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and for which early ordora are 
solicited as the supply is limited. The desoriptions given are those of tha 
raiser. , 


.. .. CABBAGES. 


The Stone-mason Cabbage—This cabbage is distinguished for its 
reliability for heading, thd size, hardinéss and quality ofthe heade. Un- 
der proper cultivation nearly every plant onan acre will maks a Taarket 
able head ; the heads vary in.weight from nine. to over twenty pounds 
depending on the soil and cultivation —Prica per pkt, As, 0-8; per os 
Ks. 1-8. | | oo 


Marblehead Mammoth OCabbage.—This is, without doubt, the 
latgest variety of the Cabbage family in the world, being the'resalt of ex. 
ttema high cultare. EF bave-had heads, whens strippeil of all waste leavea, 
that could not be got into a two bushel basket, having a diameter two 
inches greater! In a former cironlar I quoted from persons residing in 
fourteen States and Territories, and also in the Canadas, Hast and West, 
expreasing their preat satiafaction with tlie Stone-Magon and the Marble- 
head Maramoth Cabbages, in their great ralishility for heading, tha size, 
sweetness and tenderness of tha heads. They had sucesedad in growing 
the Mammoth to the weightof thirty and forby pounds, and in sume 
instances upwards of ninety pounds. 


Ia a competition held last ssazon in America, the first prize Cabbage of 
this variety weighed ninety-two pounds.——Price per pkt. As. 0-8; per oz. 
Rs. 1-8. 


- The Warren Oabbage,—A variety of recent introdaotion ; it makes 
a head desp, ronnd, and very hard, the outer leaves wrapping it over very 
handsomely. In relisbility for beading no Gnbbage surpasnes it, Under 
ordinary. cultivation the heads avarage 10 to 12 inches in diameter, 


In the competition above referred to, the first price apecimen of this 
variwiy weighed seventy-five pounde.—Price per pkt. Ag. 8 ; peros. Rg 1-8 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato, “Fhe Favorite.”—This variety posscenae several advantages 
over any other, it is amoother than the “ Paragon,” and never hollow 
late m the aeason. Does not crack after ripening like the “ Acme,” is af 
a darker red than the “ Perfection,” and is larger than either ; it haa very 
faw seeds, is ripe all through at ouse, and ia very prodnotive.-— Price per 
packet As. 8; peroz.Bs.2. 


Tomato, “Canada Victor."—A symmatrical and handsome variety, 
in ripening it hag no green left round the stem (a great fault with many 
kinds otharwise good.} It is heavy, fall meated and rich, between round 
and oval in shape, and red in colour; it will be found to excel most varie- 
ties in thatmost desirable characteristic,—in earliness in ripening the 
great bulk of the crop.—Prica per packet As, 8 ; por oz. Re. 2. 


Yollow Victor.—A beautiful medium-sized bright golden yellow 
varioty, almost perfection in shape, a grent improvement on “ Greengage 
and other yellow yarieticoo—Prica per packet As. 8; per oz, Ra. 2. 


Tomato, New Bed Apple—A new very large, round, solid 


variety, of brilliant colour and fina quality ; one of the largest varieties in 
gultivation.—Price per packet As. 8 ; per oz, Ra. 2. 


A collection of 1 packet each of the above seven varieties for Rupees 
Three only, or 1 oz, of each for Rs. 10. 
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LEAVES AND THEIR FUNCTIONS. 


Tae fashionable Roman of the times of the Empire, 
whow the pride of a luxnrioua life had utterly estranged 
from Nature, used to call hia gardener a teprarius, or 
object-maker,” because his chief duty was to clip trees 
and shrubs into fantastic images of animals, ships, and 
other objects. In like manner many of our fashionable 
modern gardeners seem to me to be “ object-makers.” 
To them a flowering herb or shrub ia not a living being, 
with a beauty of its own, bred out of a long ancestral 
struggle for existerice, and therefore seen at its best 


amid its’ natural surroundings, a. living being, with 
habita, feelings, longings, to satisfy which ita life is one 
long endeavour, and which unsatisfied must bring short- 
coulings and in the. end.death, They look on foliage 
and flowers as mere objects, with certain turns of shape 
and certain shades of colour—were lifeless units, to be 
put in-or taken up where aud when they please, eccord- 
ing as they need material to work into their carpet beds, 
or build up into their glaring parti-coloared kuots. Like 
their Roman forbears, the weapons they ‘mostly love are 
the shears and the knife. And the enemies against. which 
they ficht with stubbornness and zeal are leaves. 

Were [a modern gardening Gideon, on whom had 
been laid some hard cultural task, I would choose my 
band of workers, vot by sending them to the waterside, 
but by turning them into a garden where the flowers had 
just ended their bloom, giving each a barrow, a pruning 
knife, a reke, and a pair of shears, I know that many 
would come back with their barrows loaded with leaves 
and fragments of plants; ail these I would turn away— 
I would have none of them. The men I should choose 
would be those who had found plenty to do, and yet 
had brought back their barrows empty, having carried 
nothing away; I should feel that they had respect for 
leaves. 


Would JI had the art to paint in bright and lasting 
colours the busy scenes carried on day by day in each of 
the tiny green-curtained chambers which fill the spaces of 
the fibrous network of a Jeaf! Were I a head gardener 
I would make all my young men repeat aloudat day- 
break every day some such sentence as this—‘ All the 
labour of the plant by which out of air, water, and a 
piuch of divers salts scattered in the soil, it builds up 
leaf.aud stein and roots, and puts together material for 
seed or bud or bulb, is wrought, and wrought only, 
by the green cells which give greenness to leaf and 
branch or stem.” For no one indeed can be a true gar. 
dener whe does not carry always in his wind’s eye a vivid 
picture of the wroks on which green leaves are labouring 
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from the moment they peep forth aa pale buds to the 
time when the busy worm buries their withered rem- 
nants beneath the soil. 


We have all watched a germinating seed. When the time 
of quickening comes, acolouriess rootlet bursts through 
the protecting case and burrows into the soil. Then fol- 
lows the escapeof the two seed-leaves or cotyledons, 
jealously guarding between their folded stalks the ten- 
der tip of the infant stem, At first the seed-leaves may 
be colourless like the rootlets. So long as this is the 
case the plant, in spite of waxing in size, grows ever 
minute less in substance. It cannot create new kbrabel 
it can only re-arrange the old stuff garnered in the seed, 
and in re-arranging spends some of it, becoming there- 
by so much the poorer in actual solid substance, though 
it may gain in weight by gathering to itself water. The 
plant so far is not n plant, but a soft-wooded anitmal feed- 
ing and living on the food stored up in the seed. 

By-and-bye, generally indeed very soon, the seed. 
leaves become flushed with a lively green, and that is a 
sure token that the work of creation hasbecun Mr. 
Darwibd in his work, “on the movemeuta of plants” 
which like all his others, is a marvellous pattern of 
howa multitude of minute observa-tions may be order- 
ly wrought up into a clear and irresistible argument, 
has disclosed to us the twists and turns by which 
the seed leaves bend to catch every passing ray of 
‘light, For the green cella, though through them 
creation takes place, are not in themselves creative; they 
are but instruments and machines for the creative vivify- 
ing energy of sun light: mere machines, and yet neces- 
sary machives, for without them the light is impotent. 

What it is exactly which these green cella do ig at 
present hid from us. We cannot as yet penetrate far 
into their mysteries. But we have abundant evidence 
that while the colourless rootlets have the power of 
drawing water and various salts from the soil—while the 
fantastically carved but colourless tubes, vessels and 
fibres of the stem and branches have power to carry ait 
and fluids up and down the plant—and though perhaps 
the sap as it flows along its accustomed courses may work 
out divers changes in itself, it is only where the proto- 
‘plasm of the living cel! is studded withgrains and clumpsof 
chlorophyll that the dead useless carbonic acid is unburnt 
and built up into the combustible, energv-holding and 
so far living starch. Qn this starch the protoplasm fat- 
‘tens, and, growing strong, builds up new cells. To this 
starch we may ultimately trace all the strength and snb- 
stance of the plant or tree, The creation takes place in the 
‘chlorophyli-bolding cell; there and there alone does sun- 
Jight bury itself as bidden power. But after creation 
comes distribution, and the crude power as it is scattered 
‘over the plant is shaped in divers places to diverse ends. 
Here itis seen as young soft watery protoplasm, busily 
adding cell to cell, there as tougl combustible wood, there 
as sugar-laden sap, aud yet again once more as 
starch, garnered for future use in tuber or in bulb. It 
was said of oldof an animal that the blood is the life 
thereof. We may say of the plant that the green cells 
of the greeu leaves are the blood thereof. As the food 
which an animal takes remains a burden only till it be 
transmuted into blood, so the material which the roots 
briog to the plant is mere dead food till the cunning toil 
of a chlorophyli-holding cell has passed into it the 
quickening sunbeam. Take away from a plant even so 


muck as @single green leafand you robitof so much 
of its very life-blood. 

The gardener who has once firmly laid bold of thig 
cardinal truth, this “law and the prophets ” of vegetabla 
life, and the substance of every part of a plant, root, 
runner and stem, bud, tuber, and bulb, gorgeous peta}, 
flaming bract, the very seed itself, nay even the body of 
the fleeting things which give fragrance to the flower and 
flavour to the swollen bud-~was first wrought in the 
workshop of the green cell of a leaf (or other green 
part), will henceforth hold in due reverence every leaf 
that grows. When he sees the tall “grass” springing 
up high and loose from the Crocus corn, his eye will be 
gladdened, not vexed: he will see in the waving leaves 
the beauty of usefulness, recognising that their vigour 
is the measure of the future corn, and so of next year’s 
flowers, And when, under his future care, some potted 
plant puts forth leaves of that dark lustrous green which 
tells that the workshops of the cells are crowded with busy 
workmen, he is filled with hope, knowing that with conti- 
nued care the green leafof the plant as it passes away 
will be born again into the purple or gold of some brilli- 
ant flower. He early learns, it is true, that in the 
mysterious ordering of a plant’s ways, the produce of 
the workshop is often used to open up new workshops 
instead of being transmuted into the blossoms which he 
desires: the plant, by very reason of the vigour of its 
growth, goes to leafand not to flower; but even then hia 
knowledge will console him with the reflection that the 
end is only postponed, not lost, The natural, the neces- 
sary goal ofa plant's lifeis a seed. To thatit must 
come in the end, however long it may tarry in the way. 
Leaves, branches, stems, bulbs, rhizomes, and even the 
floral envelopes themselves, are mere preparatory steps, 
mere means of gathering material for, and of condensing 
that material into the essence of a seed. So long as the 
forces of the plant find vent in the simpler task of bud- 
ding leaves, the more iatricate and arduous duty of 
weaving the tangled knot of atoms, which we call an 
ovule may, perhaps, be deferred ; but the plant is a gainer 
in the end, for every speck of green on which the sun- 
light plays is pofentially a contribution to some future 
flower, the area of green foliage is the measure of the 
bloom to come. Some day perhaps, when the knowledge 
of vegetable life lingers less than it does now, the 
gardener may come to have such mastery over the inner 
working of a plant as to make it labour for leaf or flower 
as he lists, securing first such ample foliage as he wishes, 
and then bidding that foliage convert all further increase 
into bloom. That, indeed, is the end of the gardener's 
art. Butthough the beginnings of such power are al- 
ready in our skilled men's hands, the day of full fruition, 
when the pruning knife shall be finally Isid on the 
shelf, seems as yet far distant. Meanwhile we shall do 
well to remember that the cutting and slashing by which 
we now too often strive to encourage bloom, is at once a 
robbery to the plant and a reproach to ourselves. One 
thing atleast is in every one’s power. We can, if we 
like, all of us take care that the leaves of the plant we 
love, shall have free scope to broaden out to do their 
work, and not be torn or trampled, or needlessly cut 
down, because we happen to be careless or lazy, or be- 
cause we think we can better Dame Nature’s beauty by 
grotesque fancies of our own.—Dietes. : 


(To be continued.) 
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Ghitortal Hotes. 


A DoUBLE Gladiolus flower is reported by one of our readers. 
Some years ago we observed such a freak of vature in our own 
garden, but did not consider it an improvement over the single 
form. The corm that produced it was planted the following year, 
but all its flowers were single, 


a 


CoaL.—At a recent lecture delivered in Philadelphia by a 
prominent scientist, the gentleman said it takea a prodigious 
amount of vegetable matter to form a layer of coal; that the 
preseut growth of the world would make a layer only one-eighth 
of an inch thick, and that it would take a million years to form 
a coal-bed 100 feet thick-~. Journal of Forestry. 


THE oldest tree on earth, so far aa any one kaows, is, says 8 
contemporary, the “Bo” tree in the sacred city of Amarapoora, 
Burmah. It waa planted. in 288 B.C, and is accordingly over 
two thousand years old. Its great age is proved by historto docn- 
ments, according to Sir James Emerson Tennent, who says, “To 
it kinga have evea dedicated their dominions, in testiwnony of 
belief that it isa branch of the identical fig-tree ander which 
Buddha reclined at Urumelya whea be underweat bis apotheosis.” 





Oranees—lIt is said that the sweet or China orange was first 
brought into Europe from China by the Portugnese in 1547, and, 
further, that. the eorigiual tree whence all the European orange- 
trees of thia class have been produced is, orat least was a few 
years ago, preserved at Lisbon in one of the gardens of the no- 
bility, But the firat mention of oranges in England is of mach 
earlier date, for it is recorded that in 1290 Edward I.’s queen 
bought from the cargo of a Spanish ship which came to Porta~ 
mouth various fruits, among which were seven oranges (Poma de 


orenge). 


| Eucatyrtvs.—According to Mr. Adams of New South Wales, the 
blue gum-tree, or Hucalyptus globulus, ia not only the most delicate 
of all the members of ita class, but is also the poorest in oil and 
resin; and he accordingly advises that persons, where they fiad it 
fail, should try some other of itacongeners. Ita proportion of bark 
ie but half that of the Aucalyptus olecea, and but a third of thac 
of tha almoud gum-tree, or Wicalewtas amygdalina ; while there 
are other varieties which not only attuin a height of between 
four hundred and five hundred feet anda pirth near the basa of 
from thirty-six feet to fifty, but are also capable of flourishiag in 
the Australian mountain ranges, where snow lies fur some time 
avery year and sharp frosts are commen. | 


ee 


Comporrs,_-A compost heap should be a permanent feature in 
connection with every well managed garden. Now ia a stitable 
time to etart oueio an out of the way corner where it may be 
screened from view by a clump of bushes or an evergreen hedge. 
Clay is the beat material for the basis of a compost heap, but turf 
or rich soil from s roadside or pasture may ba made to serve the 
purpose. All refuse and offal from the house and garden that will 
decay should fiud its place on the compost heap together with 
all the stable manure, and be mixedwith the absorbing material. 


Potato-Starce.—It takes two hundred and fifty bushels of 
potatoes to make a ton of potato-starch. Its manufacture, which 
is very sitople, is as follows, After being thoroughly washed and 
iréed from dirt, the potatoes are reduced toa pulp by meana of a 
grater. The pulp, placed in a sieve, is washed by streams of fall- 
ing water, the starch being carried through the sieve into a proper 
receptacle, and the fibre washed away as waste. The starch is 


carried with the water passing through the sieve into a etirring- 
tank, in which tt is washed from the finer particles of waste, and 
being heavier than water, sinks to the bottom. It is then further 
cleansed in other tanks by washing and stirring, until the water 
is clear and is drawn off. The starch is then removed toa kiln, 
whare it 1s dried aud rendered fit for market, 


fn 


ToBacco Insecticipe.—The Répertotre de Pharmacie quotes, 
upou the authority of Dr. Nesaler, a recipe for an inaecticide 
which is said to havea great reputation among German horticul- 
turists, It consists of soft soap four parts, extract of tobacco six 
parts, amylic alcohol five parts, methylic alcohol twenty parts, 
water tomake one thousand parts. ‘The extract of tobacco ig 
made by boiling together equal parta of roll tobacco and water 
for half an hour, adding water to makeup for what is evaporated. 
The soft soap is first dissolved in the water with the aid of a 
gentle heat, and the other ingredients are then added. The mix- 
ture requires to be well stirred before it is used, aud is applied 
by means of a garden syringe fitted with a small rose, 





_ Frort Cotture In GermMany.—-Agan illustration of German 
fruit culture asa profitable industry, and also as furnishing au 
illustration of the beueficial resulta that ariae from small pruprie- 
torships, the little village of Werder, near Potsdam, celebrated for 
the quality of its fruit, is, aays the American Cultivator, a atriking 
example, The population of this parish is only about 3,009, and 
ita area 16 2,300 acres, whereof 973 acres are devoted to fruit 
culture, ‘I'he natural soil iu most piaces is very poor, and has 
heen brought to ite present fertila condition only by the indomia 
table thrift and perseverance of its awners. These 975 seres ara 
distributed among soma 650 owners, so that each cultivator has, 
on an average, about 19 acre of land. The total value of the fruit 
crops of Werder varies according to the season. 





Bast Time to Cot Trwser.—Dr, Hartig, who has made numer- 
ous experiments to determine the point, states that March snd 
April are the best months in which to cut timber for building 
purposes, as it then contains its lowest percentage of moisture, 
which he states to be forty-seven per cent. During the threa 
previous months it has fifty-one par cent, and the three following 
ones forty-eight. He further states that properly seasoned timber 
ahould not coutain mora than from twenty to twenty-five per cent 
of moisture, and never less than ten percent. If the moisture is 
removed toa atill greater extent, the Wood loses strength and 
bacomes brittle, Auother authority states that if trees are felled 
ag soon as they are in fall leaf, and allowed to remain uodiaturbed, 
until the lesves dry up and fall off, the timber will be found well; 
sensoned, the leaves having exhausted all the moisture, 





THe VALUE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 49 4 Manure, js the 
subject of a paper in the Journal of Gae Lighting by Mr. F. J, Lloyd 
Lecturer on Agriculture at Kings’ College, Mr. Lloyd states that 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammouia have both « maaurial 
value, and both owe this value to the same fact—viz. that 
they contain nitrogen. Iu the oue the nitrogen exists combined 
with hydrogen as ammonia ; in the other, combined with oxygen 
as nitric acid. It isawell-known fact that 100 parta of commercial 
sulphate of ammoia, of 94 refraction, such as is now usually sold 
for manurial purposes, contains about 20 parts or more of nitrogeo; 
while the detrimental impurities, the various cyanides, which used 
twelve or mora years ago to be somewliat prevalent iu sulphates of 
aminonia, ara now seldom to be mef with, On the other band, 
commercial nitrate of soda, of 95 refraction, coutuing little Jess 
than 16 parta of nitrogen 





How To use Gas-Liut.—This cubstance should be froely 
exposed to the air for twoor three months before applying to 
any soil on which isa growing crop, because, besides many sul- 
phides, it contniag a compound of sulphur and cyanogen, that 
ia very deadly to plants. In anticipation of a turnip crop, it 
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may be applied to the fallow up till,say, February, which would 
allow sufficient time for oxidation to alter the poisonous quali- 
ties of tha cyanogen. It is, perhaps, best to slightly barrow it 
into the stubbles after they have been ploughed, because in 
this case the ammonia—or a portion of it—resulting on the 
conversion of the cyanogen will be retained in the soil if there 
ig in it lime, salt, kammit, or substances containing bases on 
which the ammonia can form as nitrates, This simple view of 
it may be borne in mind in making it into composts, for untess 
there are substances on which the ammonia can form, it will 
combine with carbonic acid and escape into the air. The compost 
should therefore contain a little superphosphate, salt, or kainit, or 
even a small portion of old lime. Butio making a compost 
heap it must be kept well away from a growing fence or the 
roots of valuable trees, or it will kill them. 

Io may add that in my experience it is the most effective 
substance that is to be had for the destruction of fungoid and in- 
rect pests in the soils, and applied to the fallow as above, at the 
rate of about 5 tons per acre, there need be little fear of finger- 
aud-toe.—"FarMen,’ ia the “North British Agriculturist.” 





Zea Mays—Zea Mays is generally believed now to be a native 
of some part of tropical America, probably New Granada; but, 
like other things of pre-historic cultivation, a haze of doubt bangs 
around its origin, and oo botanist has been able ta detect it with 
certainty in a wild state. This bespeaka a more or less ancieut 
cultivation: and the fact of its aboriginal home being unkuown, 
also apeaks of tha protection it receives at the haod of man, and 
its present extensive distribution, Notwithstanding the fact that 
it was unknown in Hurope before the discovery of America, many 
errors of nomenclature lave arisen owing to its primitive source 
heing unknown to early writers. The English namea Turkish 
Wheat and Iudian Corn as applied to Maize are as misleadiug as 
to ite origin aa the so-called Jerusalem Artichoke, which is a 
native of, or originated in North America. Sivce its iutroduction 
to the Old World many other erroneous names have been given 
to itin as many different countries. Maize was introduced to 
Seville in Spain as early as 1500, and ata very early date into 
China; but nothing proves that it was cultivated or known there 
previous to the diseovery of America, Nor bas it been found io 
the tomba of Egypt, which auch an important article of food would 
have been if it had been an Old World plant. Qn the other 
hand, it wasa ataple product of agriculture from the La Plata 
valley tothe United States when that continent was first dis- 
covered, and the tombs of Peru and Mexico coutaiued eara or 
grains of that grass as tlie tombs of Egypt contained the Old 
World cereals, It waa also closely identified with the religions 
Fitea of the aboriginal natives. Another proof of its antiquity in 
Awosrica is the number of cultivated varieties into which it has 
sported. Maize is a monotypic genus and unique plant in its 
family, and was, probably, oa the eve of becuming extinct before 
cultivation took it in hand. Archeology is supposed to be the 
ouly meaus of unravelling the early history of Zea Mays now, as 
botauiste scarcely hope to find it in a wild state, 
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THE EDUCATING POWER OF HORTICULTURE. 


Horticultural pursuits claim an educating power measured 
only by the will of the worker, Using the term horticulture iu 
its popular sense, as embracing all that belongs to the garden, 
Jawn, aod orchard, we see that it must reach, in some way, every 
home. This influenca is circumscribed neither by sex, or social 
position. Occupations por age. Other occupations mould classes 
of men, serving to make them clannish or exclusive. But in 
the purswita of horticulture, we find a tendency to elevate 
and broaden all our conceptions of true manhood, and to 
mould the taste and aspiritions of the race. We may 
differ in politics, religions faith, and daily occupation, but 
we mect here ou a common ground to recognise a common 
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bond of sympathy and a common manhood. We shall see the 
educatiug power of horticulture when we consider the fact 
that it tends to give stability to a rural population. Nothin 
else can hind families to their homes like trees, fruit, and 
flowers, They are living things, We watch their growth from 
day to day. They are linkedin memory often with the bright 
and sweet things of the past. We learn to love them and to love 
their history, The ordinary products of the farm soon ripen aud 
are goue, but here nature slowly unfolds her purposes, requiring 
patient waiting and coustaut care for many years. Hence men 
lentn to love these trees. They give a peculiar charm, in the 
eyes of the owner, to the picture of the homa, The farm crops, 
asa rule, hold the family ouly from spring to fall, and the owners 
of stock may roam, like their bards, from hill to hill, or from 
country to country; but he who plants trees, fiuds himaelf by the 
atrongest possible ties — bothof intereat and affection— bound to tha 
soil. ‘The social, political, intellectual, and moral advantages ge- 
cured by permanent population, caunot be measured. It ig 
enough to know that the highest order of civilization can be reach- 
ed aione by such a people. Horticu!tural pursuits serve also in an 
eminent degree to quicken observation and thought. New fields 
of inquiry are constantly opening to view. Each day will press 
home new questions. The anawers we shall seek for either in our 
own experience or thatof others; thea result, with the Letter 
class of minds, will be a quickened observation. more careful 
atudy, and a more profitable social intercourse, The range of 
observation extends overa very wide field, and the enquiries de- 
mandiog solution will lead to every department of natural acience 
—not to science as taughtin tha class-room alone, but to nature 
herself, and to the practical application of science to the wanta 
of man. For example, itis well to be able to determine the 
family, species, and variety of the plant; but it is more important 
to know how that plant caa be used in the interest of man. Or 
again, it ia not enough to understand the theory of hybridisation ; 
but it ia the work of the horticulturist to make a practical ap- 
plication of the doctrine, and reach desirable results, The laws, 
also, of bud growth, beautiful as thay may be in theory, derive all 
their importance from 4 practical application. The mysteries that 
hang around the microscopic fungus growth, that seema to fill all 
that measureless world below the natural vision, take a atrong 
hold on the mind of the scientist; but when they come to the 
farmer or horticulturist, in the shape of rust, scab—or it may 
be blight, sweeping away in an hour the hope of the year— 
they assume a practical importance out of ali proportion to 
their size. These are not simply aubjecta of scientific inquiry, 
but practical questions involving the interests of man. Quer 
tions of like character, ranging through every department of 
natural science, will meet the horticulturist at every step. 
There will hence be secured, by the pressure of the surroundings, 
a practical mental culture, its extent and value measured, in a large 
degree, by the will of the man. Horticultural pursuita also favour 
a denser population than ordinary farming, Smaller farms are 
ocenpied, and residences are located nearer together. And hence 
larger privileges are conferred upou families and neighbourhoods, 
The very nature of the occupation brings men munch in contact 
with their fellows, and more abundant opportuuities are offered 
for social improvement, as compared with other occupations, The 
work of the horticulturist, both with respect to its influence upon 
himself and upon others, isa matter of grave moment. In the 
production of fruits and vegetables, he labours in the most efficient 
manner to supply the physical wants of man: but there is an 
almost infinitely wider range of work in supplying the higher 
wants of man's nature. That great truth that “man does not live 
by bread alone” has been accepted in a comprehensive sense. Tha 
flowers——those fragile emblems of a higher and purer lifa that 
brighten for an hour the festive hall, or bend with dewy fragrance 
over our coffined dead—so speak that even the rudest mind must 
leara. The man of culture would add to the delights of home the 
means of gratifying bis love for the beautiful in Nature. Trees, 
shrubs, and flowers are gathered from every clime, and each adda 
its own peculiar attraction to the home. Finished by the hand of 
experience and correct taste, that home, with its perfected frame- 
work, becomes a thing of beauty; and, while ministering to the 
wants of the owner, it stands asa teacher whose power for good 
no man cau measure, Man caunot move through sceues of beauty 
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without feeling their power, That beauty, ina certain sense, be- 
comes a part of his being. Whilethe horticulturist may gather 
many lessons of rich experience from his own work, that work will 
abide as an earnest and successful teacher many years after he 
has gone. Let him planta beautiful tree ; slowly, year by year, 
it raises ite head hesvenward, ‘The planter and those who knew 
and loved him, pass away ; but s bundred years hence, there stands 
the monument of liis work in all its glory! For a tong century it 
has taught the passing crowd, giving grateful shade to the weary, 
aud eugraving upoo the mind of each passer-by its lines of perfec- 
ted beauty. We say then to the boy, to the young man, and to 
the usin of grey hatrs—plant trees, plaut orchards, plant forests, 
plant loug-livad trees by the roadside and abaut your homes. Lay 
out your grounds with an eyeupou the years of the far future, 
knowing that your work isto staud as one of the teachers of the 
ages to come.— The Garden. 





ON THE IMPORTANCE OF LIMING. 


The value of lime for agricultural purposes has been known 
from a very remote period. According to Pliny, the Gauls applied 
lime with great success to their coru lands, while the Romans 
found an occasional dressing very beneficial to vines and olives, 
Io our own country the practice of liming—that is to say, the 
use of kilu-burned limestone—is coufined to certain localities. 
‘Phus, in Scotland, in the northern and western couuttes of Eng- 
laud aud in South Wales, it is much esteerned by practical fur- 
mere; while in the southera and eastern counties, where the soil 
is naturally more calcareous and associated with the upper and 
lower chalk formations, and where the climate Js drier and the rain~ 
fall less, it is not customary to apply caustic lime, though great 
benefit results from the use of chalk marl once in nineteen or 
twenty years. Itisto be feared that, with the disappearance of 
the summer fallow, the practice of liming has bean neglected, 
and too much reliance has been placed upon artificial fertilisers. 
Tis, if true, is greatly to be regretted, inasmuch as, in order to 
get the fuil benefit from any manure, it is absolutely necessary 
that the land should contain a sufficient supply of available lime. 
We shonld remember that not only is lime a necessary coustitu- 
ent of the mineral portion of ali plants and crops, but 1t promotes 
the more rapid decomposition of thoga organic matters which ara 
present in tha soil, or which may be added as manure—convert- 
ing them, iu fact, ito nitrates and carbonates. Further, lime 
exercises an tnportant solveut action on the insoluble silicates 
which are dormant in the soil, but which may be decomposed by 
caustic lime, and made to liberate their potash and soda. Again, 
lime neutralises all vegetable acids, and is therefore especially 
necessary jn thereclamation of peaty land ; while on the stiff 
clays it improves the physical character as well as the chemical 
composition, and thus promotes a more healthy and vigorous 
growth in the futare crops. Lastly, its judicious use is congider- 
ed a specific on those soils which produce turnips affected by the 
disense known as * fingers-and-toes *? and where acid manures 
have been used year by year, a good dressing of Ime cannot fail 
to be specially useful, and to insure the complete utilisation of the 
soluble phusplate contained in superphosplhates and dissolved 
bones. 

It is, therefore, evident that lime is a most important element 
in all fertile soils, and hag been truly hkened to a key with which 
the stores of plant food may be unlocked and made avaliable. 
Indeed, excessive liming is most exhausting, and has given rise 
to the old saying that line is good for the father, but oot for the 
son, Liming should be followed, however, by mnunuring, aud then 
the full benefit will be obtained. 

Tn the analyses of drainage waters from the Rothamated expori- 
mental plots, nade some years ago by the late Dr. Voelcker, it was 
clearly shown that practically the whole of the nitrogen com- 
pounds which were lost in the drainage water passed off in the 
form of uitratesin combination with lime. Thus, from the un- 
manured plot there were 6 87 grains of lime and 1:05 grains of 
nitric acid per gallon; while from the plot manared with farm- 
yard Jung the drainage water contained 1032 grains of lime and. 
404 grains of uitric acid per gallon, From the plot where 600lb. 


of sulphate of ammonia was applied per acre, the water coutained 
as much as138) grains of lime and 4°55 graitua of nitric acid, 
Lime, therefore, furnishes the most effective carrier or fixer of the 
nitric acid ns fast as itis formed in the soil; aud wa have every 
reason to believe that the composition of drainage water presenta 
us with the best idea how and iu what form planta take up their 
nourishment—at least, so fac as their food isin a soluble form, I+ 
also appears from these interesting aualysea that sulphate of 
ammonia becomes decomposed during its passage through the 
soil, sulphuric acid uniting with lime aud passing off in the drain- 
age, while the ammonia is retained in the svil, a portion ooly 
being lost in the fortn of nitrate of lime, | 

Having agid so much respecting the value of Jima, let us briefly 
consider the chief characteristics of tha beat qualities, Usually 
the most suitable limestone for agricultural purposes is that which 
yields, after burning, the purest and finest powder on slaking, 
algo the whitest and lightest lime; for the less weight per bushel, 
the better the quality. 

It is important that lime should slake readily and brenk up 
into a fine powder, which can be easily and uniformly scattered 
on the surface of the land, which, if arable, should be subsequently 
harrowed. Lime should never be ploughed in, for it bas @ watural 
tendency, as it becomes dissolved, to work downwards, and beyond 
the reach of ordinary farm crops, Mountain limestone yields 
excellent lime: asa rule, 1 ton should give ou careful buraing in 
the kiln, ahout LL ewt. of caustic or quick lime. Great care has 
to he taken not to overheat the kiln, for when highly burned the 
tima will not slake readily. Tha goodness or richness of different 
qualities of lime may be noted by observing the quantity of water 
which ench sample will take up or absorb during the process of 
alaking—the more the better, aa the euperior kinds awell out and 
inerease in bulk from three to four timea their original size. 

Quick lime is soluble in 770 parts of water, and has a hot 
alkaline taste, ns opposed to the mild taste of powdered chalk, 
which ia only soluble to tha extent of about two grains per gallon, 
or! part ia 8,500 partes of water. — 

It frequently happens that limestones from the sams district 
vary considerably, both in their physical properties aud chemical 
composition, 80 that sometimes the less pure atone yields the 
better time, as it slakes quicker and without water being specially 
aided: moreover, it contains appreciable quantities of phosphate 
ofltime. In auch cases, where any doubt exists iu the farmar’s 
mind, itis desirable to have the aid of chemical analysis before 
making a selection, especially where cartiug some distance has to 
be considered. 

To adklition to the monntain or carboniferous limestone, which 
occurs so extensively in South Wales, Somoersetahire, Devonshire, 
and other counties, there are very fair limestones—ns, for tus- 
tance, that found at Aberthaw in Glamorganshire, which has -a 
great local reputation, chiefly, however, for building purposes, as 
it nets and does not swell much on alaking, so that itis better 
adapted for eamant-maling than for agricnltural purposes, 

In Pembrokeshire we find the Snlirtan limestone, also the 
Caradoc, which, although containing 80 per cent of carbonate of 
lime, is regarded by geologists as a sandstone, on account of its 
gritty formation, Laatiy, the oolitic Hmestones of Gloucestershire, 
and the chalks of Kent and Sussex, form onother class which 
yields a grent variety of caustic lime; but we have only space to 
observe that in most cases the softer the original rock, the poorer 
ancl weaker is the lime, 

Now a few words regarding the kind of soils that ara improved 
by liming, It may be truly snid that thera are few soils which are 
not benefited by the occasional application of lime im some of tta 
numerous forms, 


On penty land and heavy clays there can be no douht that 
alaked lime, applied at the rate of 4 or 5 tona per acre, wiil prove 
an economical dressing every seven or eight years 

On light sandy or gravel aoile, as well as those formed from the 
decomposition of granitic rock, which are naturally poor in humus 
and organic remains, much smaller applications ara advisable ; 
thus not more thin one ton, or abont fifty bushela per acre, are 
perhaps quite sufficient. Indeed, on such goils it is generally safer 
to apply lime in the form of ground chalk, chalk mart, shell sand 
or in some cheap form of phosphate and carbonate combited, auch 
ag the recently introduced basic slag, which in certain localities 
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can be obtained in a finely ground atate on moderate terms. Those 
who are familiar with Cornwall are aware that Immense quantities 
of shell sand are sent inland anoually, for application to the arable 
land. This sea saud varies in ita ricboess in carbonate of lime, 
according to the amount of finely ground shella present; thus at 
Padatow it contains ag much aa 80 per cent, while further up the 
Channel, at Bude, the proportion of carbonate becomes reduced 
to 50 per cent, and at Hartland Point there is only 30 per cent, 
the remainder consisting of siliceous sand, associated with some 
oxtle of iron. 

Practical experience has taught the native farmera which locality 
yields the sand richest in carbonate of lime, and therefore the 
moat economical for their land, and it is Interesting now to know 
the reason for auch selection. Further, this local practice of 
dressing light soils with finely-ground sheiis is a strong argument 
in favour of the value of inaoluble phoaphate when applied judici- 
ously, in the form of ground bone ash or Cambridge eoprolite, on 
land naturally deficient in lime and fairly rich im vegetable matter. 
Of course, these insoluble phosphates take longer to become avail- 
able than is the ease with soluble phosphate, which becomes at 
ones precipitated when mixed with the soil,and consequently ig in 
a much finer condition than any ground raw phosphate. Hence, for 
turnips superphosphate or dissolved bones will be preferred, becuse 
they affurd an immediate supply of that food which the young 
plant requires in the period of growth, ao as ta get quickly beyond 
the reach of the ravages of the fly. Oa fand poor in lime we 
should either usa a mixture of soluble and insoluble phosphates, 
or we should apply « dressing of chalk, say 4 or 5 toua per acre, 
and see that it is well spread over the surface before marking out 
the turnip ridges aud applying superphosphate, as, for instance, 
was slong in one of the experiments With swedes in Warren Field 
at Woburn, where the application of 5 tons of chalk alons per acre 
eauged an increase of 2 tous of swedes over that obtained ou the 
uamasured plot, 

Qn pasture, lime is best applied in the form of compornta made 
from ditch cleanings, heaped together for some mouths and pat oa 
during frosty weather; also road scrapings, if derived from lime- 
stone, make an ercellent dressing for grass land, for some of the 
hest and sweetest jierbage is grown on old pasture which bas 
been well chalked or ia natarally already rich in carbouate of 
lime, Lime destroys the coarser grasses, and fuvoura the growth 
of the finer-flavoured and more nutritious herbage, , 

In addition to turnips and swedes, the following are crops 
specially requiring a liberal supply of lime :—Clover, peas, beana, 
vetches, and sainfoin, Ondand that has been properly limed, 
clover sickueas is enid to be less Known than where this old prac- 
tice has been neglected. 

During the last twenty yeara the writer has had numerous {na- 
tanoes bronght to his notice where judicious liming has been atten- 
ded with the most sntiafactory results, both on arable and pasture 
land. But lime should be applied with caution and in moderate 
doses, and, moreover, be followed with manure of some kind, for 
crops require other constituents besides lime. In these times of 
depression in sgriculture it is well to recall the attention of farmers 
to some of the old practices of their predecessors, and to remember 
thatauch were introduced into the category of local customs as 
the result of many years’ practical experience, 

There is, of course, judicious liming and injudicious limiag, and 
there are certain districts where the practice ia carried to excess, 
while in others it seeins to be almost entirely neglected, 

Further, it has been pointed out in this paper, there are a 
great number of light anndy and gravelly soila which will not 
staud the application of line in its fresh caustic state, bat which 
would be greatly benefited by a dressing in ita original form of 
cola of lime, such as we find iu chalk, shell anand, or grouud 
Corel, 

Tn conclusion, there ia one form ia which lime can always he 
applied with safety and without any fear that the results will be 
unsatisfactory, namely, ag a compost with vegetable refuse and 
soil, Lf the ditches along many of our country roads were more 
frequently cleaned ont and used in thia forin,a moat valuable 
dreasing would be «forded for the neighbouring fields, be they in 
pasture, corn, or roots, while the roads would be drier, and less 
liable to get fluoded during wet weather, 

Jous Huaues, F.C. S, tn Field, 
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CONCENTRATED MANURE 
For Pot Pants. 


In the cultivation of plants of any kind, it is generally admit 
tad that the best time to give manure is from the time their 
growth begins and onwards. The season is now at hand when 
most plants are more or jess jn an active atate; consequently, a 
few words on the subject of manurial assistance may not be ont 
of place. In the case of quick-growing plants, such as 
Pelargouiums, Fuchsias, Bonvardias,:aud various othera, that 
admit of the old soil being shaken away and replaced with new 
at the tima the annual potting is carried ont, there is little diffi. 
culty in giving them much of the manure they require by wixing 
it with the material in which they are potted. Yet, even with 
plants of the character named, if justice is dona to them, they 
need further assistance a little later on in the seasen in addition 
to the manure given atthe time of potting, as if enongh was 
then mixed with the soil to Jast antil their growth and flowering 
were finished, it would cause them to produce rank, over-luxuriant 
shoots at the commencement of the season. Hence, where high 
cultivation is attempted, manare water or surface dressinga of 
some eoncentrated manure are applied to supplement that which 
is mixed with the. soil. With hard-wooded planta the case ig 
different, Being much slower growers than the kind previously 
metitioned and others of alike uature, they require proportion- 
ately less manure to sustain them, the material—loam or peat— 
in which they are potted generally containing enough to support 
their growth fora time without any manure being used with it; 
bat in time it becomes so far exhansted, that it will not keep up 
the requisite growth ; and as few of the hard-wooded plants. in 
question will bear being shaken out of the oid soil, it becomes 
necessary to help them with manure in some shape. An tmpres- 
sion used to prevail among many growers of hard-wonded plants, 
such as the New Holland and Cupe species, including Heaths, that 
they would not bear anything in the shape of mauure; 
conseqnently none was given them, the result of which was to 
he seen in tha starved, stunted appearance the plants usually 
had when they got old, making little growth and producing few 
Howers. On examining plants that were in this state the soil 
in the pots was generally found to be denssiy packed with 
healthy roots, whilst the top growth, so far as it went, was 
equally healthy, the unsatisfactory condition being simply the 
result of the soil having become exhansated. [n cases of this 
kind, one’ way of meeting the difficulty would be to give 
larger pots, but thera is a limit to the size of pots which 
it ia expedient to use, both as regards appearance and con- 
veniauce, Exceptionally large pots are objectionable to look at, 
and the plants growo in them are cumbersome to move about, 
With hard-wooded plants that are required for ordinary purposes 
there is no necessity to use pots that are inconveniently Jarge, as 
when the plants have heen treated liberally in the matter of root- 
room during the early years of their existenca and ouwards until 
they have attained fair specimen size, they muy be kept for many 
years in a vigorous, healthy state in the same aoil by regular 
resistance with manure in some form through the growing season, 
When plants exist under the ennditions described, the soil in 
which their roots are located, having parted with all the fertilia- 
ing elements which it originally contained, simply acts as a 
medium throagh which the roots can be supported with whatever 
ia given them, It thus becomes clear that there muat be no 
break in the supply bv giving it in fits and starts in a hap- 
hazard kind of way, Ench spring, as soon as the growth begins to 
move, the ase of the stimulants must begin and be continued un- 
til the wood and leaf extension ceases, After this period the 
plants ara better without any atimnuiants, as all that is then requir- 
ed is solidifcation of the shoots, which is effected by light and air 
acting on the growth that has already attained its wonted size ; 
the comparatively little that is required afterwards in the way of 
sustenance will be present inthennexhausted elements ofthe manure 


given earlier in the aeason, The principal thing to keep in view 


when plants are kept for years withont change or addition te the 
roil, and from which consequently the roots have extracted every- 
thing in the shape of nutriment which if originally contained, is 
to provide them all throngh the time they are making growth 
with the manure indispensable to matutain the requisite vigour. 
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Tu times past when the idea was prevalent that fine-rooted, hard- 
wooded plants woul! not bear stimulants, many who grew them 
used to throw their old stock away after the planta had been two 
or three seasons in pots as large as they cared to give them. With 
the exception of such things ag Azaleas and Camellias, the firat 
hard-wooded plants on which I triad tha effect of stimulants, ap- 
pitied during the growing season, were Erisstemon buzifolius, E. 
neriifolius, and Borouia pinnata, all eld epecimens that had been 
two or three yearg in pots as large as it was desirable to give them, 
aud which had begun to make thin puny growth, which showed 
that the roote had insufficient support. It was simply a question 
of putting them in the fire, or of trying to improve their condition 
by giving assistance to the soil, As soou as the growth began to 
move | gave them weak manure water made from horse derop- 
pings, with a dash of soot in it, and allowed to stand until it was 
quite clear; they were watered with this mixture ouce every ten 
days or a fortnight until the Inst made young leaves bad attained 
nearby their full size, At the end of the season all the tiree 
plants hal made something like double the growth they had pre- 
duced the year before, and bloomed well in the following spring. 

The oext season the same course wag followed with the plants 
named and afew others, and in addition a moderate dressing of 
Standen's manure was sprinkled on the surface of the svil two or 
three timea during the spring and summer; by autamu, when the 
growth was finished up, the Boronia had shoots from top to bottom 
Winches or 15 inches long with flower buda set at every joiut. 
The growth made by the Eriostemons was equal to what it had 
ever been when the plants were in the full flush of youthful 
vigour, In the spring the sheet of flowers they and the 
Boronia bore waa such as never had been obtained from 
young plants; aud in this way they continued for seven or 
eight years in the same soil, when they began to get bare of 
foliage at the bottom and were destroyed. After this I gave 
the same treatment to most of the hard-wooded Cape and New 
Holland planta whilst in their yonnger atagaa ag well ag when 
they got old, io all cases regulating the strength aud quantity of 
‘the stimulants given in accordance with the more or less free 
habit of growth natural to the kinds. A few things, amongat 
which may be named Rella ciliata and Pheenocoms prolifera, 
did not appear to like any thing in the way of stimulants, I tried 
most of the coneentrated manures, but for hard-wooded plants 
generally, inclnding Azaleas, I found nothing so effectual or so 
safe #8 Standen’s manure, Later on the manure water used was 
urine from the cow sheds largely diluted with water, being careful 
never to apply it until the urine wag old enough, that is wheu it 
was from three weeke toa month old. Before this its use is dan- 
gerous; afterwards its effecta are uot approached by any of the 
many things [ tried, 

In private gardens, exeept to quick, vigorous-growing things, 
the use of manure water and couceutrated manures, auch ag Stan- 
den’s, titrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and fish manure, is 
not eo general as it might with advantage be. Probably there 
are uo cultivators of pot plants who have so thoroughly mustered 
the usa of concentrated manures as the market growers who 
supply Covent Garden with the marvellous exaroples of high 
cultivation, consisting of all the things they grow, from Cyclainens 
aud Pelargouiums to Ventricosa and Cayendishi Heatha, ‘l'hrough 
close and patient observation they know exactly the strength of 
the different manures they use that the different things they 
grow will bear. It is next to impossible to convey in writing the 
exact strength of the manure that any particular plant will bear, 
or the quantity of any concentrated manure that may be applied 
ag adressing. The only safe advice to give to those who haya not 
experience in the matter is to be anre at the commencement to 
err on the right side in giving manure water to tender plants by 
using it weak enough, and to give little enough of any of the 
concentrated manures when sprinkled oun the surface of the soil.— 
T. BAINES, 
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THE ROSE GARDEN, 
NEW ROSES OF 1896-87, 


If the laws of demand and supply are as irrevocable and onfail- 
ing as statisticians would have us believe, then it is very evident 
that there rovst he an enormous demand for new Roses, otherwiae 
the market would not be yearly flooded with such an immensa 
number of introductions. ‘There is prohally po other flower 
known in which go many disappointments lave been experienced 
in running after novelties ag in that of the Rose, and yet the 
thirst for them is aa great as ever. It must be admitted that the 
introductions of the past few years are on an average far superior 
to those sent out previously, and although they may not contain 
many varieties that can teke rank in the first clisa, still, on the 
other band, weare hxppily almost exempt from the worthless 
rubbish that some ofthe French raisers a few yeara Ago consi- 
dered good suough to send out. The introductions of the present 
season are oot ouly large in number but, judging from the reputa- 
tiou of the raisers of the majurity of them, are likely to contain 
many variaties of sterling merit, One of the most prominent 
introductions of the year is that named in honour of H. E. the 
Viceroy, If this variety is equal to the coloured plate of which the 
raisers have forwarded us a copy, it will indeed he a grand acquisi- 
tion. The descriptions given are those of the raise 


ENGLISH ROSES, 


HYBRID PERPETUALS, 


Earl of Dufferin (A, Dickson anp Sons).—A Hybrid Perpetual 
of a remarkably vigorous growth and bushy habit, with thick bapd- 
some foliage. It is an early, continuous, and late bloomer; flowers 
of large size, full, perfect symmetry, and of most delightful fra- 
france, remaining a luag time ia good condition, colour rich bril: 
liunt velvety crimson, shaded with dark maroan, petals large, 
round, and very smooth. The finest and most distiuet dark-colourad 
Rose yet produced. 

We feel fuily justified in saying that this noble Rose combines 
every quality pertaining to a good Rose, | 


Grand Mogul (W. Pau & Son).—A seedling from A. K. 
Williams, producing flowers of a deep and brilliant crimacn, shad- 
ed with scariet and black ; in dull weather aud late in summer the 
flowers are darker, approaching to maroon. They are large, full, 
of perfect symmetrical shape, and produced in great profusion. 
The growth is vigorous, and the foliage is large and maesive, This 
Kose has received a firat-claas certificate from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, beiug the ouly Huglish Rose which hag gained 
this distinction in 1886. 


Lady ‘Helen Stewart (A. Dicgson & Sone).—A Hybrid Per- 
petual of vigorous growth, with stout erect wood, and thick hand- 
some foliage ; flowors well carried ou a long stiff stem, large, full, 
Of most perfect form, aud very highly perfumed: colour. bright 
erimsou scarlet, uniform thronghout, petals of great substance, 
large, round, and beantifully smooth. A very distinet and beanti- 
ful variety, flowering profusely throughout the entire season until 
late in Autumn, when it is especiaily fine. A decided Acquisition, 


Stiver Queen “W. PauL anp Son'.—The flowers of this variety 
are silvery blush in colour, shaded in the cantre with very delicate 
rosy pink ; very distinct and lovely, They are large and full, of 
beautifully cupped form, and produced in great abundance, every 
shoot being crowned with a flower bud. This latter characterstic 
renders it also a fineautumnal bloomer. The growth is vigorous, 
foliage handsome, aud the habit is unusually good, the dowers 
standing well above the foliage, This Rose will be equally valuable 
both for exhibition and garden purposes, and we feel convineed 
will prove to be one of the best light-coloured Roses. 


Mrs. John Laing (EVANS).—A new pink Hybrid Perpetual Rose 
a seedliug from Francois Michelon, soft pink in colunr, in the way 
of Madame Gabriel Luizet, The flowers are large, finely ahaped, 
and exceedingly fragrant; the growth ia very vigorous, aud tha 
plant is vemarkably free from mildew. It commencea to flower 
very early, is reimarkably profuse, and contiuaes in bloorn till late 
inautumy. 


_ Lhe Puritan (Evans).—The. Proprietor says: “Now that it is 
ta bloom I would say, without fear of contradiction, it is the 
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grandest white Rose ever produced. It is equal in size to Mer- 
veille de Lyon, grows robust, and carries the foliage right up under 
the flower, and in perfume is delicious, smelling like a Magnolia, 
Its blooming qualities are wonderful ; it blooma continuously out 
of doors: the buds in opening are slightly yellow, changing to 
pure white as they expand. The wood ia very straight and atifl, 
acd flowers are produced from every shoot, and are of great sub- 
stance and very sweet.” 


HYBRID Tea Rosxs. 


The Meteor (EVANS).—This is a remarkably rich dark velvety- 
crimson Hybrid Tea Rose, without the least tint suggestive of pur- 
te. It ig.a constant and good bloomer, very vigorous and healthy 
in growth with no tendency to mildew. No red Rose ever before 
offered retains its colour as does ‘ The Meteor.’ 


Mias Ethel Brownlow (A. Dickson 4ND Sons).—A Tea of robuat 
branching habit, folinge rich and bandsome, very free flowering ; 
flowers well carried on a long stout etem, large, of great substance 
and most perfect form,always opening well, petals very thick, 
large, round and very smooth ; colour bright salmon pink, shaded 
yellow at the base of petals, This splendid Rose possesses greater 
lasting properties than any other variety with which we are 
acquainted, and is thoroughly distinct. 


FRENCH ROSES. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL BROSHE, 
A. Drawiel (Levique), blackish poppy red lit up with carmine, 
large, full, globular and of perfect shape ; vigorous ; one of the 
best dark roses yet brought out. 


Aly Pacha Cherif (Leveque), bright fiery vermilion shaded 
with velvety purple, large, full, well shaped aud very vigorous, 
Extra good. 


Baronne de Saint-Didier (LEVEQUE), reddish crimson or bright 
cherry, shaded with lilac and purple, edges of petals often edged 
white; large, full and of vigorous growth, 


Bijou de Couaenon {VIGNERON FIL), bright velvety red, large, 
full and of good shape aud habit ; very vigorous and free flowering. 
A seedling from “ Charles Lefebvre.” 


Comte de Paris (LeVEQUE), poppy ted, shaded and illumined 
with bright purple, browu, and vivid crimson; large, full, of very 
good shape and very vigorous, A grand new rose. 

Doeteur Antonin Joly (Besson), brilliant rose, deeper at the 
base and shaded salmon; large, very full, cupped and of good 
shape ; vigorous. A seedling from “ Baroness Rothschild.” 


Due de Bragance (E. Vervier FILS’, poppy red, strongly tllumin- 
ed with violet, anew colour; large, full, globular, of very fine 
shape and very vigorous, Superb. 

Duchesse de Bragance (BE. VERDIER FILS), very delicate satiny 
rose, shaded brighter rose, extra large, full, well shaped and vigor- 
ous, 

Edouard Lefort (E. VERDIER FILS), velvety scarlet crimson, 
shaded and blotched with fiery reddish purple; large, very full, of 
good shape ant vigorous, A fine new rose, 

Emile Masson (LtaBAUD), velvety reddish purple, large, full, very 
vigorous and free flowering. 

Jean-Baptiste Casati (Veuve Scuwartz), very delicate rosy 
lilac, centre white, large, cupped, of good shapa, vigorous aud very 
sweet scented. 

Jules Barigny (E. Verpier Fizs), reddish carmine, back of petals 
paler, large, very full, of good shape and habit, very vigorous and 
very sweet scented, A superb rose. 

Jules Deroudilhe (LIABAUD), purplish crimson, large or medium, 
full, very vigorous and very free flowering, 

Louis Rollet (Gonup), reddish purple, large, full aud of moat 
remarkable vigour of growth, 

Madame Bois (C. Lever JEUNS), beautiful pale rose, very large, 
full and very vigorous. 

Madame Desir (PERNET PERE), bright rose shaded orange and 


salmon, a completely new colour; large and nearly fall; very vigor- 
ous, free floweripg and sweet scented, 





Madame Edouard de Bonniéres de Wierre (LeVEQUE), amuranth 
red illumined with carmine and poppy red; large, full, of good 
shape and vigorous. A grand new rose. 


Madame Edouard Michel (E. ViRDIER FILS}, very bright fresh 
rose, very large, full, with large petals, well shaped, vigorous, Tea 
scented. A superb variety. 


Madame Léon Hatkin (Leveque), bright reddish crimaon shaded 


With dazzling purple, lurge, full, globular, of perfect shape ane 
vigorous. Extra good. 


Madame Lureau- Escalais (MAINDRON AND E, Verpize), a beaute- 
ful delicate rose all over, large, full, of goud shape aud babit, vig- 
orous. In the “ Victor Verdier “ series, 


Madame Marcel Fawneau(VIGNERON FILS), rosy lilac, centre dark- 
er, very large, ful!, glolular, vigorous and very free fowenng. A 
seedling from “ Alexis Lepere.” 


Madame de Selve (BERNEDE), bright red with lilac reflex, very 
large, well shaped aud very vigorous. A seedling from “M. Filloo,” 


Madame Thiebaut aind (Lev#ove), bright rosy cherry, petals 
often bordered with white; large, full, of beautiful shape and 
vigorous. Quite a distinct variety, 


Madame Treyve-Marie(Liazavp), clear red shaded orange and 
turning to bronze in ita prime ; large, full, very vigorous and very 
free fowering. A new and distinct colour, 


Mademoiselle Jeanne Bouvet (BERNEDE), flesh colour or silvery 
tose, of medium size, well ahaped atid vigorous; a seedling from 
“ Jules Margottin” with the same wood aud habit of growth. 


Mademoiselle Marie Dauphin (LIABAUD}, beantiful delicate rose 
with fresh lilac reflex in the ceutre; very large, full, and of 
vigorous growth. A vuew and distinet colour, 


Mademoiselle de la Seiglidre (©. VERDIER), very fresh and de- 
licate silvery rose, large, full, of good shape, cupped, vigorous. A 
seedling from “La Reine.” A fine rose, 


Monsieur M. Baron (Veuve Scuwartz), dark redish violet, 
large, full, vigorous and very sweet. 


Monsieur Richard (VIGNERON FILS), bright velvety fiery red, 
large, full, vigorous aud very free flowering. 


Orgueuil de Lyon (Besson), dark velvety crimson, illumined 
with vermilion, with a fiery reflex ; large, full, of good shape and 
vigorous, 


Prince Henri a’ Orleans (E. Veupren Fits), brilliant fresh rose, 
large, full, of a nice rounded shape, cupped, vigerous aud very 
sweat; an exquisite flower wheu half expanded. 


Princesse Helene & Orleans (E. Verpren rits), fresh satiny 
rose, bordered with silvery rosa, large, full, of good shape aud habit 
with large petals, vigorous, superb, 


Stephanie Charrenton (GonoD), white, the three outer rows of 
petals sligtly rose-culoured, the centre ones being bright rosy 
cherry ; Jarge, full, of beautiful shape and very vigorous. 


Souvenir du Capitaine des Mares (Mornpav-RoBert), very bright 
cherry, shaded gooseberry red, very large, globular, well shaped, 
fuil, of very vigorous growth aud very free flowering. 


Theodore Liberton (Soupert et Nortine), dazzling carmine, 
shaded with a light changing te 9 darker rose ; back of petals light 
purple ; large, fuil, ehaped likea dainask Ruse, highly scented. 


Vicomtesse de Tarves (Monmav-Ropert), delicate rose-gince on 
the eilge of the petals, the centre being darker in tint; very large, 
full and of perfect sliape, exceedingly vigurous, aud flowers iu 
clusters. A good uew Kose. 


; TEA ROSES. 


Archiduchesse Marie Immaculata (Sovprent Et NoTTING), clear 
brick red shaded with shiny fawn, centre golden vermilion; large, 
full and of good shape, the outer petals being very large ; vigorous 
aud very sweet scented. Extra good. 


Baronne de Fonvielle (GoNoD), coppery yellow, back of petale 


reddish lake, large, full and a good shape, vigorous, very free 
flowering aud very aieet scented, 
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Chateau des Bergeries (Vatve LEDECHAUX), pale canary yellow, 
centre darker; large, globular aud very full, with a substantial, 
well shaped, bud ; vigorous, 

Directeur C. Bernard (Sourunt Et Novttna), delicate rosy 
magenta on a silvery ground, the edges of the outside petals being 
often edged with pale violet; large, very full and imbricated ; 
vigorous and very sweetscented, A very beautiful variety, 


Docteur Grill (BONNAIRE), coppery yellow with a fawny rose 
reflex, back of petals shaded china rose, an entirely new colour; 
Jarge, full, and of perfect shape; vigorous. 


Duchease de Bragance (DUBREUIL), bright canary yellow in the 
ceutre, paler on the edges; very full and opening well, with a firm 
stem ; the outer row of petals curls back very gracefully; vigorous 
with long wood. 


Lady Stanley (NaBoNNAND), lilac, the petals being edged with 
purple, aud having a yellow base; large, very full, globular and 
imbricated ; very vigorous, with purple foliage and wood. 


Lady Zo# Brougham (NABONNAND), extraordinarily brilliant 
fawny yellow, darker on the edge of the petals, large, full, imbri- 
cated and of good shape, with long bud; very vigorous. A 
seedling from “Taabelle Nabonnand.” = 


Luciole (QUILLOT), very bright carmine rose tinted with saffron 
yellow, the base of tle petala being coppery yellow, and the back 
of them bronzed; large, full, of good shape and habit, with a long 
bud; vigorous, Most deliciously scented. A seedling from 
“ Safrano rouge.” Extra good. 


' Madame Agathe Nabonnand (Nasonnayny), flesh colour mar- 
gined, s splendid large and full flower, with a substantial ege- 
shaped bud; very vigorous, a continuous bloomer, and very 
aweet scented, 


Madame Chauvry (Bonnarre), nankeen yellow at opening, 
the back of the petals turning to china rose, while their face 
becomes ecppery yellow; a very large flower measuring from 4 to 
5 inches acrosa; of beautiful imbricated shape; a very vigorous 
and free flowering climbing rose, Raised from “Madame Bérard” 
and “William Allen Richardson.” Tixtra good. 


| Madame Delespaul (Viuve Scuwastz), yellowish white, centre 
rosy salmon, large, very full, cupped and of good shape; of dwarf 
growth, vigorous, A seedling from “ Gloire de Dijon.” 


Madame A, Etvenne (BEUNAIX), rosy claret colour at the edge 
of the petals, gradually diminishing to pale rose, aud fading away 
towards the centre, which is pure white ; cupped, the outer potals 
are vary jarge and rather distant one from the other; the inner 
ones much smaller, and ruffled, rose colour before the flower is 
fully expanded; a very coquettish and charmingly fresh looking 
Rose, and very fragrant; of bushy habit, each short branch having 
a terminal flower. 


Madame Honoré Defreane (C. Luvet), beautiful dark yellow 
with coppery reflex, large, full of good shape and vigorous growth, 


Madame Marguerite Large (NABONNAND), an indescribable unique 
rose colour, very large, full, expanded ; vigorous and free flowering. 


Madame Scipion Cochet(BERNAIX), outer petals pale rose sliaded 
a dull white on a pale yellow ground; inner petals shading 
from canary to apricot yellow witha purple reflex; very double 
and imbricated, of vigorous growth, 


Mademoiselle Claudine Perreau (LAMBERT), bright rose, some- 
times paler; a seedling from “Souvenir d'un Ami” and in the 
same way, but much more vigorous in growth, althongh not a 
climbing rose. Probably a great acquisition. 

Mademoiselle Elisabeth de Grammont (C. Lever), briglt rose, 
hase of petals coppery yellow ; large, very full, of good shape and 
habit, vigorous and very free flowering. A fine vew rose, 

Marie Lambert (LAMBERT!, pure white, a seedling from “ Ma- 
dame Bravy” and just as vigorous ; a good Rose for pot-work. 

President Constant (NABONNAND), pale coppery Rose, base of 
petals bright yellowish fawn, and shaded on the edges aud stripad 
with bright red; large, full, erect, of fine shape, with long bud; 
very vigorous and free flowering. , 

Princesse de Hozenholleren (NABONNAND), briglit dazzling red, 
outside petals darker than the centre ones ; very large, full and of 
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fine shape; very vigorous. A plant of thia Rose, covered with 
bloom in fall sunshine, might be taken for a burning bush, 

Princesse de Radziwili (NaBoNNAND), coppery red 
large, full, erect, long conical bud; very distinct. 

Vicomtesse de Wantier (Braxarx), beautiful rose colour, petals 
tinted yellow on the outside and rosy white on the inside and 
sometimes striped with rosa; the ceutre iaa deep rose produ- 
cing a charming effect, large full and fairly vigorous. A fine novelty. 

Vicomtesse Dulong de Rosenzy (NABONNAND), very bright rose 
with a silvery edge to the petals, large, full, well shaped and very 
vigorous, 


shaded, 


HYBRID TEA ROSES. 


Attraction (DUBREUIL), clear carmine shaded china rose, petals 
edged paler rosé with a yellow base, flowering in clusters of from 
3 to 5 flowers on a firm stem : Vigorous, with an intermediate scent 
between the damask and tea roses; very free blooming. Extra good. 


Madame Joseph Deabois (GurLLor), fleshy white, centre deli- 
cate rosy salmon, very large, measuring from 5 to 7 inches across; 
very full and of good shape aud habit, and very vigorous. Raised 
from “ Baroness Rotbachild” and “Madame Falcot.’ A splendid 
new roge, 

Madame A. Schwaller (Bznwarx), rosy flesh; paler at the base 
and deeper oo the edges of the petala, globular on opening and 
becoming cupped whea expauded « of bushy growth aud very free 
flowering. , 
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HYERES, THE CITY OF PALMS. 


Laat year thie towa obtained peraiission to raise a loan of £60,000, which 
sim waa to ba speut for the most part on embellishment. Now embellish. 
ynent in this locality weaus the creation of broad and lengthy boulevarda, 
and no boulevard ia considerad worthy of esteem unless it is planted with « 
Nor will ordinary trees do. Hyarea is ever mindful) 
of ite renown aa a winter reaortt—of the marvelloua climate whioh ail impartial 
students: of climatelugy bave recoyuised as capecialiy ita own, and it is the 
nuanjmous wigh ef the inhabitanta that in planting new traea ou the new 
thoroughfares thesa traes should in themaelves suffice to demoustrate the 
climatic virtues on which tha towu reate its claim to renown and all ite 
hopsa of woaith. Tha fuil value of exotic vegetstion, as av advertising 
medium for a winter health resort, haa not been thoroughly reaiised before, 
A pioture of @ public square with Palm trees waving their plume-like cresta 
ever the roofs of the houses gives a more graphic conception of a warm climate 
that andlese tables of meteorological atatiatica, particularly when these latter 
have to be converted from degrees Centigrade into degrees Reanmur or 
Fahbreuheit. Of-contes scientists might debate over stich matters, and it 
would be easy to prove that Palm trees flonrish in many @ place where the 


double raw of trees. 


btimate would prove fatulto wost invuiide ; bat with the geuerel public gyine- 
thing striking—aomerbing that ata gianos prodacea at indailble impression 


ja the most valuable recomiendasijion. Hence the Evcalyptua, the Palm, 
the Orange, the Aloe and the Prickly Pear are the most effective meana of 


convincing the public that at Hyéres they will escape the trina of a vortiern 
winter. So thoroughly is the furce of thia method of argument new under- 
stood that henceforth this town will no longer be known as Hyéres; but 
on the fulfiimens of certain legal formnalitive it will be officiully rechristened 
“ Hyérea-les—Palmiere. _ . 

This distinctive and most attractive appellation it will certainly well 
deserve, for of all the towns ou the French cuusts of the Mediterranean none 
possess 86 Many wor such magnificent Palm trees. From time immemorial 
Palma have been grown at Hyéres. and thera ig a record atill extant of the 
admiration these trees excited when Haury LV, visited the town in 1564, 
At present, however, the most ancient Palw ig not more than sixty years 
old, Those of the Place des Palmiera were planted in 1835, and are romark- 
able principally for the great hoigiit they have attained. They make alav 6 
yecy striking sketch, which baa served many a time, and to an excellent 
purpose, al AD advertisement of the town, or, rather, of its climate. This 
may be thought by souse snchusinsts a sowewhat irreverent view to take of 
the subject, but writing under the influence of lucal thought und local aapi- 
rations, itia impossible to conceal from oneself that thia is really the moat 
iw portant side of the quration. It is wuch to be feared that if there were no 
prospect of attracting foreigners to witer in ths town the natives would 
very generaly agree with Dr. Jobneon, that the finest flower of the 
garden waa ths Cauliflower, and devoting themselves solely to growing 
early vegetables for the northern marketa, would scarcely plant anything 
more orsamnentsl on their thorougiifares than sa occasional kerbatone, 

As it is, however, the Place des Paimiers was found eo great a stlocess, 80 
adtairable a deeng duck for northernere who longed to revel under a southern 
eu, that sume years later it Was determined to plant an entire avenue of 
Palos, These are much fuer specimens, and have now grown to etich 4 
height that strollers can loiter ander the shade of their branches, In ali 
there ara sixty Palma in this avenue, aud so lond ani long have been the 
praises that thia anique avenue of Palins has siioited that there ja consider~ 
abie danger of seeing this form of ornamentation overdone, 

Altoge: her distiuct from the new boulevards which the municipality is 
about to create, two maguificent boulevards have just been completed by 
atich propristot who owns the beat partofths weat end of the town, 
‘hese new boulevards cut throurgh the market gardens that slope gently 
down frow the town through the plain tothe railway etstion, which i, 
situated mora than a mile away in the valley of Hyéres. On the canseway, 
on each side of these buulevarde, no Jess than 300 Date Palms have been 
planted. ‘The effect whon these-—trese have bad time to grow will be 
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magnificent. From the station the traveller, as he alighta from the train, 
will be able to: gaze ap an avenue abouta mile in length, 16 feet broad 
vaulted over by the arched branches of the monumental Pxims, Half way 
up this avenoe there fs @ Iergé fountain. sleo surrounded hy Palma, and 
bere another but shorter bonievard ronning a6 angles ia likewise piauted 
with the anme tree. Most commendable precautions have boon taken to 
prevent the apeculative builder marring the splendour of this scene. 
Of éourse the lend on oither side of these new boulevarde ia to be dis- 
posed in Building plota; bat no ons will be allowed to purchase the same 
utlesa le undertakes to build at a distance of 18 feet fron the thorongh- 
fare, aud of 18 feet from the neighbouring plots. Nor are these plotea to 
be divided by ugiy walla; nothing but fences will be tolerated in this 
country, where they are so easily growu. The new boulevards of Palma 
will therefare conduct us through a series of gardens dotted here and there 
with fancy villas, embedded in trea’ and flowers, and standing at @ 
respectful distance from the road and from each other. lu deference to 
the English, who for the most part inbabi¢ the weet end of the town, 
the boulevard uniting this quarter with the railway station ig called the 
Boulevard Victoria ; the other and shorter boulevard ia, known aa the 
Boulevard Beauregard, and both have been opened to tke public for the 
firat time this season, 

Thus we have it Hyéres the aucient Place dea Palmisrs, with ita seven 
Palms, the Avenuesdes Palmiers with sixty fully developed Palisa, the 
two uew boulevards with 300 newly-planted Palma, which for the most 
part are Dot more than five or aiz yuara old, Phen in the garden of almost: 
every villa there are one,.two, or. thtee Palms; the lawn tennis ground ie 
overlooked by a terrace of Palms, where the spectators ait and watch the 
game, A part of the mai atreetof Hyfres ja planted with attervate Paime 
nnd Oleander trees, which have now rvached a respectable height; while 
most of tho oldest and finsat Palas grow at randow inthe plains, liftiug 
their feathered crests high above farmand cottage, and frapaciing a truly 
Orieutal aspect to the scenery. Welldoes this towa, thetefora, deserve to 
be called the city of Palma—Hyéres-les-Pulmiers; 

ut thig is not at]; there are the new boulevarda which the municipality 
is building with the procesda of the loan already mentioued. These are 
also, we nre-asaured, to be planted with Palin trees, and what ia more, tt is 
even proposed to puta double row of Palmaou each side of the road Way. 
This latter innoration would be more particularly effective ; but the 
question arises in the face of thig promised plethora of Palma, whether after 
all we are vot menaced with teo much ofa good thing. Thera ia a limit to 
our capacity of admiration even for Palme. Also these straight rows of 
Palms, growing atiffly ar regular iutervala, one from the other, like ao many 
soldiera rivetted to the ground in battle array,do not correspond with our 
preconceived notions of oriental ecenery. Aa an occasional feature it is at 
ones original and beantiful ; but if applied to every boolevard would look 
artificial, aud would vot be iu keeping with the great variety of resources 
which are the special alvantages of this cduntry and climate. Diudoubtedly 
of all the trea the Psli is, in most respects, the beat tree to uae for this 
purpose, but it dues not follow that tt is tha only tree that shanld be plauted 
in the strevta. Most persons cunsider thar, as a matterof appearauce, it ia the 
handsomeat ; then it does not interfere with the dryness of the theroughfare, 
aud only gives aaort of half shade, advantages of the utuoat importance 
wheu dealing with the invalids whe frequeut these winter re-orta. For 
them the promenade must be dry and wart, For the native who is toiling 
at the tureshold of his workshop through the hot dry summer mouthe, 
the deep shade and the moisture of the giant Oriental Plane trees is far 
preferable, und theae are the trees that live the road through the Bun Puite, 
the work-a-day district of Hy é rea. | 

For the new boulevaris, and to give a vartoty to the Palm, the Eucalyptus 
naturally suggests itself, Some years ago Eucalyptus treaa were planted 
on all sides, but these were found inconvenient when growing ii « road. 
The enormoua size they so rapidly acquire keeps the light out of tha upper 
portion of the surrounding Lousea, while their roots undermiue the founda- 
tions. For these reasons it has been ueceasary to cut down some remark- 
ably fiue Euculyptus globulus, though they were acarcely twenty yeara old. 
Tue fatse Peppar tree, Schinug Molle, would mingle well with several of the 
eighty or ninety varieties of Australiau Acacias that grow ao well at Hyeres. 
As compared to the Palm or Eucalyptus, these tress are amali, bat the 
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foliage, the oluaters of red berries in the one, the yellow flowers in the other, 
would afford great relief to the eye. Then, though rather slow of growth, 
the Magnolia grandiflom, and the Exmouth variety of the same species, 
distinguished by the iron-rust appearanca of the back of its maguificent 
green leaf, would bea rich ornament to asy road or pnbdlis lounge, The 
Pinus cangriensia and one or two other forms of flue semi-tropical Pine treas 
might be planted, and some persona hava oven urged the oreation of au 
avenue of Uumbreils Pines, Pinus pinea, These are certainly magnificent 
tress, giving forth the most balaamic odours, and growing iu the country 
round about to euch huge dimensions that one single tree will often anffice 
to shelter, during a ctorm, a whole flock of ahaep, But it is precisely this 
quality that reuders theae treea noenited for a road or boulevard. The 
strongest gun canuot peuetrate the thick shade given by an Dmbrella Pine, 
and every invalid ia ordered to keep in the euu during the wiuter months. 
Tha Umbeeila Pine ia batter suited to roada that are at gome distance from 
the town, where they might be planted at long iutervula with EHucalypine 
bot ween, 

~ What ia really wanted to render this town thoroughly wortby of its new 
name are plautations of Palm trees in irregular clusters, forming groups on 
sitea a little elevated, and visible at considerable distances, This would 
give a more picturesque and oriental aspect to the sceuery than a multiplicity 
of boulevards that divide the sonntry into geometrical figures, that were 
very naefulin Paria when i¢ was a queation of bringing artillery to bear against 
arevolutionary population, bus which are out of placeiu «a ruoral health 
resort, One or two boulevards of thia description are a great improvement, 
but too Mauy are injurious, particularly when, for their construction, it ia 
necessary to out through and destory auch valuable borticaltural establieh- 
ments 44 the Jardin Huber. Nevertheless, it is aatiefactory to note how 
Widely. diffused the ilove of arboriculture has become ; bow the municipal 
sutborities debate for houre what trees are bast auited to the ornamentation 
of thoroughfares, and how one of tbe most ancient health resorts of the 
Riviera claims as ita highest title ef popularity that it is par excellence the 
laud of Paime,—ADoLPAB SMITH, in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





THE CAUSES OF FROIT-RIPENING, 


That great traveller and observer of Nature, Alezander von Humboldt, 
draws attention tothe fact that ha found the tost delicious fruits at 
Aagtrakhau, Tobolek, aud other places in the interior of the Asiatic continent 
which have au average aunual tewperatore of 48°. This he sare ia also the 
average temperture of [reland and the coast of Normauily, p!acea whare the 
summer barely suffices to bring Applea to maturity, though it permits the 
growth of ag tender a tree aa the Myriie. 

To explain this difference Humboldt admits that Irelaud and Normandy 
have the cooler autnmers, as well ae warmer winters, of a coast climate ; but 
he would rather attribute the impeded ripening of fruit in those places to 
the absatice, not of warmth, but of direat sunlight. Two climates may be 
equally warm,of which ove, through prevalent cloudiness, will afford far 
jesa sunlight to regetation; and, ha remarka iw conciudivn, direct aunlight 
playaa very important part in the wataring of frnita, as tha future of 
agricaltore will sabow. 

Humboldt's view is berne out by observation, Some of the celebrated 
Californian fruit vaileya bave a summer temperature less intense than ours 
of New England ; but the suulight pours down from the cloudless aky with 
ateady force, from May to October, losing notaday, Ihave passed a seunon 
Withuut que uncomfortable beur of bent in such a valley, where the land- 
scape showed eudlesa orchards of ripening Peaches, Pears, Figs, Olives, 
Apricota, Almonds aud Necturines. O:her salleye are leag tamperate, 

The experieuce of wine.makers reveala a gimilar truth. The rintage of '75 
in Frauce was poorin quality; yetin that year the average summer tem- 
perature stood high. But it was a eaasou deficieut in sunlight, ae shown 
by the actinometer—au instrument for measuring the direct heat of the 
Bun. 

Pasteur, the French acientist, who has successfully investigated the 
ontige of cattle disease, wae atruck by this fact, aud attempted to explain 
it by exposing raw wine iv glass jara to direct sunlight, keeping other similar 


jara in ordivary light for the purpose of comparison, ‘The effect of the ann- 
light wae very manifest, Inthe exposed jars the acids of the raw wins 
decreased by oxidation, rapidly improving the quality of the wine ; while 
the other jars showed no change. | 

It iam resaonsble inference from this, that the same process occurs in 
ripening Grapes and other fraiip exposed to sunshine, The direct eun- 
light causes the acide of the green fruit to combine with oxygen and ao dis- 
appear, and the froit thus loses its acidity, at the same time that it ia being 
supplied with eugar from the general food-atores of the plant,—the whole 
process conatituting What we call “ripening.” Whether the suulight is as 
easential to the increase of awastneas as to the decrease of acidity, ig uncer- 
tain ; though it has been shown that a detached bunch of Grapes wil! con- 
tain more.sugar if expoaed to the aun for some time, Pears, wa kuow, 
ripen in a closet, 

The above facta show that two atudies havo great importance for agricul- 
ture : first, the study of the effect of direct sunlight on vegetation : second, 
the etudy.of the distribution of aunlight in various climates, The lest problem 
cannot be very dificult,—* When the sau shines, it shines ; when it doesn’t 
it doesn’t,” someone exclaime. Unfortunately the question is not so simples. 
Not only do clouds intercopt sunshine, but watery vapour in the air—when 
to the eye the aun eeems aa bri:ht as ever—can absorba large quantity of 
the effective sun rays, aud so retard fruit ripening, Hence, an apparently 
sunny country which has much invisible watery vapour in the air, owing per- 
hapa to a near-lying cosa, will prove defective in fruit-ripeniug qualities, 

Thig ia a further explanation of the fruit-ripening power of the Californian 
aniouier ; for it ie a gummer characterized by very «dry air, This presetica of 
watery vapour cau be revealed ouly by certain specially constructed inatrn- 
ments; and the French government bas thought the subject of sufficient 
importance to warrant eatablishing astation for experimeute with these 
inatraments. 

Thera is, indeed, one fagt ia the distribution of aunehine over the earth's 
surface that geeme paradoxical, The further north we go the mors heat doos 
a given area of Jand receive in a summer's day from the sun, 

Thiaia because the sumer day lasts 12 hours at the equator, and longer 
and longer aa We go north, until arriving at very high latitudes there is no 
sanneet, Why then the colder northern climate? Because the winter 
dey is ag short as the summer day is long; and through the winter vast 
masses of snow and ice accumulate and chill the whole year, Yat the fact 
remains, that an acre of Wheat receives morte of direct sunlight io a sum- 
mer’s day in Ohio, than in Mexico, and more in Canada tian in Ohio. It is 
alao known that Wheat matures in fewer days in Canada than in Obio, and 
Ohio than in Metico, Thia shows the influauce of sunlight in ri pening grain 
and fruite.—Xenos CuagE. 


THE CLIMATE OF JAPAN. 


' [aking the four great islanda of Japan ag one, the leugth of ¢he country 
measured north and south ia ronghly uear 900 miles, its actual widgh at the 
broadest pirt below 200 miles, ita average breadth much lesa, whila between 
the main islands ia enclosed much juland water, iucluding the beautiful 
inlaud sea. Ite ares is given as 148,700 square wiles, that of the United 
Kingdem being about 121,000 sqnare miles. The southern extremity of 
Japan proper ( Kiushiu) ia in lacitude 3t° north ; ita northaru extremity 
{ Yezo ) in latitude 45$° north. The waole country lies, therefore, much 
farther south than Engiand, South. Cornwall being in 50° north Japan 
proper is an exceedingly hilly country. Fuji-san (the great mountain of 
Japan called by ua Fugi-yama) ie 13,000 ft high, Mount Mitake 900 ft., 
Assema $500 ‘ft., and ao on, Many ara activa, some quiescent, volcanoes. 
The ooasts are de-ply indented with asa, and the sex deeply indented with 
promontories, There are said to be 3000 isianda iu the Japanese group ; 
some of them aa large as our counties, others too mall to deserve mention. 
The climate of a mountainous country like Japan, with an extremely 
irregular ‘outline, ia of course very differeut in differeut places. It is infla- 
guead on a part of the coast by the warm ooein current (Karoshiwo) which 
sweeps up fromthe warm eouth slong ite south-eastern Bhore into the 
Pacific, This haa a marked effect upon the land temporature, producing 
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greater warmth than is experieucad in the dame larieades ois nine opposite 
side of Japan, 

' The northera island (Yezo} is chilled hy a stream [Oyashino) setting down 
ite eastern aide from the cold sea cf Okhotsk, which produces a notatle 
éffect upou the neighbouring land. - 90 while the southern island (Kiusbin) 
ie washed by the strength of Kuroshiwo, and in onnsequenca hav almost a 
fropidal climate during the whole vedr, the Osashiwo rune along the east 
coast of Yezo, which is bound in ios for twenty miles off the land during the 
whole winrar. Moreover, Japan hes ita Mediterranean, guct this exercises 
doue inftionce upon ite climate, It is {the inland sea} comparatively ahal- 
low, and is consequently inflaenoed fn eoms degrees by the river water 


flowing into it, often more by the direct affeot of the seasons,. I¢ ia colder 
in winter and warmer in euwmer thar the Paciflc-and Japan.seas, falling. to 
Professor Anlerson, of Tokias 


50° in winter and rising to 77° in aummer, 
ataten that from November to March inclusive, the weathor is exceptionally 
fine, the days mostly warm and anny, the eky clearaud cloudi-ss,the air dry 
and bracing, In April and May the weather is very changeable. 


tuingand theab, combined with e high temperature, saturate the air with 
jucidture and prodace great Ivasitnde and debility. Abont the middle of 


Soptember-the weathdr begins’ to a ais. ud ereaees is uemally & pleasant 


month. 


* Dr. Retu wrires : “ The climate of J apatr reflects the charactearistios of that 


of the neighbouring continent, and axhitite two -great annos! coutrasts—-a 
hot damp summer anda cold dry winter. These two seasoue lie under the 
away of the monsoons, but tha’ neighbouring seas weaken the effect of thers 
Winds anit mitigate their extremes, so that neither the atramer heat nor 
the winter cold attain in daoan the same extent asin Chins in the aame 
latitude,” De. Maget distinguishes in Japan siz reviona, The first, ad the 
maoet northern, named Saghalien, ia boreal and little known {thia ia now 
teded to Russia}. The second is Yezo, alsa ootd and but tittle investigated 
(ese * Utrbeaten Tracta in Japan,” by Miss Bird, just published, a moat 
cbatming and interesting work). The third and fourth correspond te the 
northern, middle, aud eouthern parts ‘of the island of Nipbon. ‘Toe northern 
region of that island, comprised between 43° and 37° north latitude, is 
comparable tothe temperate climate of the north of England, though the 
ertremes of boat and cold are mueh greater. The central region, in which 
Yokohama ia situeted, ia similar to the south-west of France, but again with 
extremes of considerable variation. Inthe southern region the isothermic 
tinea undergo a great declanaion, and the extremes are very wide. The 
fifth -region, that of Shikokd, on which in Nagasaki, resemb ea that of 
Provence in ita: vertheru, and that of Sicily iu its suothern portions, The 
sizth climate ia that of tlie island making up the Southern Archipelago, and 
is tropical iu itacharacter. 1¢ has not been studied. Head's Japan, 
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JOHN LAING & SONS, 
SEED & PLANT MERCHANTS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

We announce without fear of contradiction, that OUR 
Collection is by far the largest, finest in quality, and the 
most complete in the world. The form, substance, and 
colourof our flowers are unapproached by any other raiser. 
It was remarked by many of our Visitors and Critica last 
summer when examining our beds of 100,000 out of 
doors, that they could not find one inferior flower. 

3 Gold Medalsawarded. Tubers in « dry state can be safe- 
ly transmitted from England in December. Patrons should 


order direct from us. 
Prices when selection is left to 18 S— 


SINGLE VARIETIES. Per doz, 
A aes Named, our best collection sae 425, 
B ‘ 3 very choice selection ... 36s, 
C - os choice selection ae. SUB, 
D si r very good selection oo. Bde, 
E a a good selection -» 18g, 
F . ordinary selection we 128, 
G » Unnamed, beast selections to colour... 21s, 
H as very choice selection ... 188, 
J - e best whites, distinct ... 15s, 
K - ii _ choice selection ee 126, 
L 1 7 very good, selected to co- 
| ee for bedding sen OS. 
M good do., per 100, 40s.,... 6s, 


- SOUBLE VARIETIES. 
Prices (our selection) :— 


P Collection, named, our best collection, each - 
7s, 6d. and 10s. 6d. 


Per doz. 

- . very choice ditto w» 638, 
ns: - choice ditto wo. 483, 
very good ditto . 42s. 


our very choice, selected, 

distinct we OOK, 
choice, selected in 6 colours 24a, 
"BEGONIA SEED. 

Gold Medal strain saved from Prize Plants. New crop 
harvested in August. Sealed packets. Choice mixed, 
from single varieties, Is. and 2s. 6d. per packet ; 5s, and 
10s. extra large packets ; double varieties, 2s. 6d. and 5s, 
per packet ; large packets, 10s. Collections Single, 12 
named varieties, separate, 5s. 6d.; 6 named varieties, 


separate, 3s. 
CALADIUM ROOTS. 

The Finest Collection in England, Best named varieties, 
per doz.—30s., 42s., and 60s. 

GLOXINIA ROOTS AND SEED, 

Also in dormant state from England. Our unequailed 
collection. Self-colors, and spotted throats. Best sorts to 
name, 123., 18s., 24s., 30s., 36s., and 42s, per doz. Un- 
named, very choice, 98. and 128, per doz. Seed saved 
from our Price Plants ; erect flowering, drooping, and 
spotted, per packet, 1s. and 2s 6d. 

OTHER FLOWER SEEDS. 
_ The choicest strains of Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, 
Cyclamen, Hollyhock, Dahlia, Pansies, Asters, Stocks, 
Seal and every other sort of Vegetable and Farm 
eede 

All kinds of Plants, Roses, Fruit Trees, &c., that can 

be imported from England, safely transmitted in Wardian 


cases, 
Ga Remittances muat aleeays accompany ordera ; gooda will not be 
shipped without prepayment, Flower Seeds by post. 
Catalogues sent gratte and post free to all applicants. 
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LEAVES AND THEIR FUNCTIONS. 


(Continued from page 242.) 

So far of green leaves, but leaves are not always green. 
Sometimes an early frost, splintering their atomic 
machinery, brings them toa blackened untimely end. 
Even in fairest weather the time at last comes when 
by reason simply of old age the chlorophyli droops and 
dies, and the green pigment ending, like its master the 
sun, a long day of use in a death-bed of beauty, fades 
away through dying splendours of red and gold. As 
the work of the workmen slackeus and stops, all the 
fruits of their labour, sap mich in sugar, dissolved rem- 
nanta of protoplasm, soluble salts, and all good things, 


are carried away down the stem; and at last nothing is 
left in the dead, dry, sere and yellow leaf, but a skele- 
ton of cellulose and insoluble salts. 

Yet even in ita death the leaf has itsuse. I will not 
here speak of the leaves which, scattered first by the 
autumnal blasts, and then awept into a heap and left to 
rot, have been slowly transmuted by microscopic fer- 
ments tnto that complex humic leaf-mould whose value 
every gardener knows; for the uses of these are familiar 
to all. I would rather say a word. on uses which the 
modern gardener is not so apt to recognise. As the 
wiuter days draw in, | always observe a certain restless- 
ness in my man Joseph; and | know that some day, as 
soon as I have passed the garden gate on my accustomed 
duties, he will take his barrow and his knife to the beds, 
borders, and shrubbery, and there spend a happy day 
stripping from my beloved perennials all the dead and 
haif-dead leaves which cluster round their bases, dig- 
ging or scratching the soil between them; and having 
done this he will think, or perhaps even say, that is very 
good, that he need no longer be ashamed of the borders’ 
look. He will not see—or, seeing, will not heed—that 
these stringy, ragged leaves, and tufts of leaves, are 
Nature’s best wrapping for tender roots. 


If you iook round your garden you shall find that 
these dead winter leaves are left exactly on those plants 
which need them most. Hardly any leaves mark the 
spot where the Lily bulbs sre buried; but these bulbs 
are safe some inches below the soil, and the roota lower 
still, Over the Day Lily, on the other hand, whose 
finger-like roots and smaller rootiets are near the top, ‘1s 
a thick, non-conducting mat of leaves. Round the Iris 
too, whose roots run on the level, is spread a like warm 
blanket saved from last year’s dead foliage, even though 
some leaves stand erect and green all the winter.- Ob- 
serve that Foxglove, with the precious burden of next 
year's apike, now dormant, resting ona thick cushion 
of dead and half-dead leaves; put your fingers under the 
brown nest, and you will find the soil beneath the thick 
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mat soft and damp, while all around the ground is iron- 
bound with frost. And look on this Kashmirian Primrose, 
and on that. Around the one are obvioussigns of Joseph’s 
trail, You see an oval, nut-like, almost bulbous bud of 
turned-in, over-lapping baby leaves whose tips are 
pinched with cruel cold; and even without stirring the 
soil you may spy the tiny rootlets on the surface frozen 
hard, rootlets on which, as well as on the stouter thong- 
like roots atriking deeper down, the plant had hoped 
to trust next spring, when it was working out its hemis- 
phere of violet sheen. Where are those great foot-long 
leaves which a few weeks ago formed a verdant rampart 
round the heart ? In the name of tidiness pulled away 
and barrowed off to the rubbieh heap! Here, in a retired 
nook, unseen by Joseph's eye, 18 another; note how the 
brown and withered remnants of the once proud foliage 
forin 2 close sheltering collar round the central bud; and 
confeas that even dead leaves have their use. 

You will teli me that all these clumps of dead leaves 
about the garden are untidy and unclean. It is, as 
we know, an old question, that of what ia clean and 
unclean. For myself | must confesa that I never look 
at the bareness and disorder of winter without seeing in 
it, as ina glass, dimly, the beauty and glory of the 
coming sumimer; and I am so fara slave to the beauty 
of the usefal that [am loth to call that unclean which 
‘IT know is working for good. To my mind no scene 
which Natare puts on the atage rivals in disorder that 
ofa bed which the modern gardener has “done up” for 
the wister, where bared blahched atema, truncated leaves 
‘and shorn twigs, stand out here and there gaunt and 
desolate from a soil which indeed is raked smooth above, 
but below is full of bleeding roots and damaged bulbs, 
‘Where this is done year after year can it be wondered 
‘that things do not thrive? You may iessen the evil by 
digging in manure ; but would you count it a wise thing 
to ent your child’s throat every time you gave him bread! 
You may mulch instead of diggmg in; but the wind 
‘will blow away your cocoa-nut fibre, and ao rotted leaves 
or half-rotted mauure will wrap so closely round the 
ases of the planta as the decayiag leaves whieh spring 
‘from them, Whereas if you let the dead leaves stay, 
‘when their work of shelter is over, the new shoots of 
spring will speedily hide them, the worms will carry 
‘their softened broken fragments underground, and before 
the beauty of summer is fully on you, all traces of them 
will be gone. Last, not least, you will have this alse 
to teflect on, that you yourself having taken nothing 
away, tle plant having given back to tke soil in the 
winter much of. what it raised into life in the summer, 
the ground at the end of the year is only the poorer 


by the permanent addition of substance to the plant; 
and that is so small that, unless other causes come into | 


play, you may with safety leave your plantto flourish 
‘autouched for yeara. 

Many other things I might write about leaves. [ 
‘might insist that those which decay in summer if not 
removed, serve like their winter brethren as the beat of 
mulching, and the surest guard against drought. JI 
might tell how seedlings of parents whose seeds when 
gathered germinate with difficulty, as of many Primroses, 
may often best be gained by searching inthe varying 
shade of the broad radical leaves, where in damp, quie- 
twie, and darkness giving way to light as leaf moves 
or decays, the self sown seed is quickeved into birth. 
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But for fear of weariness I must end; and let me end by 
saying yet once again that the green leaf is the measure 
of the plant’s power, and should therefore be the con- 
stant object of the gardener’s care.—Dietes 
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BouLtvarbs oF Paris.—An enumeration has just been made 
of the number of trees planted during the past season in the 
avenues and boulevards of Paria to replace such as have died, 
and the total ia found to be 178,000, 
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SELECTION oF SEEDS is of far more importance than is generally 
understood. ‘I'lie earliest ripening seeds are, as a rule, the best; 
aud by selecting systematically the earliest and most perfect eeeds 
for a succession of years, superior strains of vegetables may be 
produced. 


aerperpepeha, 


A New Use For Corr, or cocoa-nut fibre, is announced from 
Jamaican, whera we are told that the heels of boota and shoes 
are being made of this substance. The fibre is combiued with a 
strong glutinous cement, placed under heavy pressure, and after- 
wards atamped into form. The substance sa prepared is said to 
form a very good aubstitate for leather, and to resist both mois- 
ture aud ordinary wear aud tear. It ia atated that this inven- 
tion has a fair promise of success. 
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Sor, CuLtivation AnD Insect Pesta——" At the time of the 
discovery and easy settlement of this country,” (Dnited States, ) 
says Prof. J. A. Lintner, “the oumber of insects existing in 
the soil waa very sraall, but with the cultivation of the ground 
this number wad increased, until pow there are thousands of 
insects which destroy vegetation. Aside from the increase by 
cultivation, the namber hae been added to by grubs atd worms 
imported with grain from foreign countries. There sre 9,700 
different kinds of coleoptera: pr beetles and 200 kiuds of iasecta 
found in apple trees. In the Palseozoic age there were 625 kinds 
of cockroaches,"—American Grocer. 


ANTS AND ORANGE-TREES.—It appears that in parta of South- 
ern China the custom bas long prevailed of using ants as a meant 
of protecting the orange-trees from the ravages of certain worma, 
For this purpose the orange-growers import from the neighbour- 
ing hills two species of anta which construct bag-like nests sus- 
pended from the branches of various treea. These ants are trap- 
ped by means of pig or. goat bladders baited iuside with lard and 
applied with their ¢rificas to the entrauce of the ants’ nest. 
When the auts have entered the bladders, they can easily be 
transported and colonised on the orange-trees, Bamboo rods are 
then stretched between the dfferent trees, so as to give the ants 
easy acdesa to the whole orchard. 


ieerlebebe erly 


AccoRDING to the Academy, Mr. Flinders Petrie is at present 
at Thebss taking casts of what may he called Tae GLpest BoTayt 
CAL Work IN THE WoRLD, namely, the representations of foreign 
trees and plauta brought to Egypt by Thotmas ITI.,in the course 
of one of his Arabian campaigns, all of which are sculptured, with 
the minutest attention to botanical details, on ite walls of a cham- 
ber in the great temple of Karnak, The pliant of tree is in most 
instances given on a small seale, complete, with accompanying 
sculptures on a larger scale, showiug the heaves, fruits aud saed- 
pods precisely as in botanical works of tha present day, 
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DugaBiLity OF WooD AFFECTED BY POSITION.— The problem has 
puzzled mauy why tWo pieces of wood, sawn from the aame section 
of atree, should possesn very varied characteristics when used 
in different positions. For example, a gate-post will be found to 
decay much faster if the butt.end of the tree is uppermost than 
would be the case if the top was. placed in this position, The 
reasou igs that the moiature of the atmosphere will permeate the 
pores of the wood much more rapidly the way the tree grew than 
it would in the opposite direction. Microscopical examination 
prover that the porea invite the ascentof moisture, whilst they 
repel its descent, To make my meaning more clear, I will men~ 
tion the familiar case of a wooden bucket, Many may liave no- 
ticed that some of the slaves appear to be entirely saturated, 
whilet others are apparently quite dry. This arises from the 
rame cause, vis. the dry ataves are in the position in which the 
tres grow, whilst the saturated ones are reversed.—D. 


TIME FOR FELLING Timber —If trees are cut at any time after 
the trees are fully developed aud in moat active growth, 
the branches and leaves being left on till the lanves completely 
wither and the bark removed from the body of the tree, the best 
resulta will be secured for lasting timber, 
pian. The leaves draw ont much of the sap, which contains the 
most fermentable substance in wood, and that which furnishes 
food for worms which prey on wood. By cutting off the branches 
and leaves as soon ag the tree is cut down the pumps are stopped, 
which would nearly pump the treedry. In removing the bark 
weexpoze to air and rain that portion of the wood richest .in 
albuminous and putrescibla material, and which serves aa the 
breeding place of destructive worms, If this is washed and dried 
by natural agencies, the quality of the timber will be much im- 
proved.— New York Tribune. 





THe Ouive In France—To the peasant of Southern France 
the olive is almost what the pig is to the English labourer. 
Prudent housewives there are as opposed to the introduction of 
now fruit at table as their thrifty English sisters are to the “new” 
loaf. In fact, they habitually preserve the darker berries for every~ 
day use; for these, not being so agreeable to the taste, “go” much 
farther—a necessary consideration when they oftener form the 
staple than the accompaniment of the meal, Olivea intended for 
eating are gathered while still green, usually in the month of 
October. They are soaked for some hours in the atrongest 
possibia “ley” to get rid of their bitterness, and are afterwards 
allowed to stand for a fortnight in frequently-changed fresh water, 
in order to be perfectly purified of the “ley.” It then only re- 
Taains to preserve them in common salt-and-water, when they are 
ready for export, 





WICKED EXTRAVAGANCE 4T FuneRats.—The “ Gates Ajar,” the 
“Broken Pillar,’ the “Cross and Crown,” the “Sheaf of 
Wheat,” and another hideoua invention of the funeral floriat, the 
“Vacant Chair,” were all there. Enough money had been spent 
iu these useless and ostentatious things to keep the dead man’s 
family for several mouths. His coffiu waa piled bigh with “floral 
emblems,” and 23 carriages waited around the corner to join the 
regulation six which were permitted to staud before the church 
door. ‘This was apleasing way of “ getting ahend of the priest,” who 
had wisely forbidden that uo more carriages than the balf dozen 
should attend any of hia parishioner’s funerals. The next week 
the friends of tte deceased were engaged in arranging a collection 
for the procuring of a sewing machine for—so the printed card of 
appeal said—“ a atarving family.”-—Sreeman’s Journal. 


Salring WaLks,—Large breadths of gravel are beat salted to 
keep down weeds, and narrow walks also, if there be no danger 
of the salt being washed into tbe Grass margins. Several solu- 
tions are recommended for killing weeds, but aalt is as good and 
cheap as anything. Solutions that vanish into the ground rapidly 
soon lose their effect, and the weeds grow again. Snlt itself, if 
washed in by beavy rains as soon as applied, does not keep the 
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weeds down for more than three months, as I have observed fre- 
quéutly, It should be applied during dry weather, and the longer 
it liea before melting the more lasting will be its effecta. A 
aprinkling just enfficient to whiten the grouud will be enongh, 
but there is no harm in giving it stronger. Too week a dressing 
acts as a manure, and, as is well kuown, the strongest dressing 
after it begins to get spent fetches up an abundant crop of weeds 
if there be any seeds in the gravel. A fertile cause of weeds in 
walks is Jaaving the edginga uncut till the Grasses seed. It is 
not necessary to out the edgea every time the mowing machine 
goes over the ground, but they should uct be left too long.—The 
Garden. 





De&cePTion in Seeps.—The papers of the day are now diacuss- 
ing investigations and developmeuts respecting adulteration of 
Drugs, but the frauds cannot exceed in extent those practised iu 
some quarters by the Seed trade. So great was the adulteration. 
of Seeds in England that Parliament passed an Act a few yeara 
ago fixing heavy peualties for such frauds, but they still continue 
and are common in every country of Enrope, 

The least objectionable fraud ia the process of cheapening 
prices by mizing into new crops a preportion of old seeds heated 
tili all vitality is destroyed—such mixed atock will vegetate only 
to the extent of 70 per cent, often wuch less, 

The vitality or germinating power of seeds is not, however, the 
most important question to the gardener, for if aeeda fail to sprout, 
the first cost is the principal loss, The quality of the Vegetables 
seeda may produce, is the all-important question, and that can 
only be determined, when, perhaps, it is too late in the season to 
remedy an imposition. 

Better every grain should ba dead than mixed or hybridized. 
The critical gardener considera well before he makes his pur- 
chases, aud to the experienced planter nothiug is so suspicious: 
as“ cheap seeds, "— American Paper, 





Tue Reasvurrectron PLant.-—Oceasionally this crops up io a 
sensational paragraph, as for inatance, not a great while since 
when a statement made the rounda of the papers ia this country, 
and also in America, purporting to be descriptive of thia “marvel- 
lous plant,” the “latest discovery in the vegetable kingdom! ” 
and highly exaggerating the peculiar characteriatic properties 
which it possesses, It ia really an interesting Lycopad, for it be~ 
longs to the Lycopodiacea, a uaturgl order of planta which forms 
an intermediate link between the Ferns and the mosses, and of 
which the native club-mossea are the hame representatives, The 
Resurrection Plant is Lycopodium lepidophyllum, and was so 
named by the late Sir William Hooker, who described aad figured 
it in his Zeones Plantarum, published in 1836, be having at differ- 
ent times got specimens from Mezico ; the first of which, also sup- 
posed to have been the firat that was brought to Europe, was by a 
Mr, Cuming, who purchased it in Central America for ite weight 
ingold. After giving its botanical description, Sir William states 
that “thia plant in South America, having enjoyed suck a cele- 
brity from its remarkable hygrometric property, that specimens 
form an article of commerce between Mexico and Peru. Like the 
Anastatica hierochuntica, or famous Rose of Jericho, in the dried 
state the stema and branches are incurved, so that the whole 
plent forms an elastic ball. On being muistened, the stem and 
branches spread out borizoutally, and the experiment may be 
repeatedly performed.” 

On ita native Mexican plains, it forms, in the rainy season, pretty, 
flat-aprending, compact, groen moss-like planta; but when that of 
extreme drought seta in, these incurve, as before mentioned, 
drawing their little rootlets at the same time out of the ground, 
when they become rolled up into balls, which are then bowled 
about by the winds till, on the recurrence of the rainy season, they 
again spread out, fix themeelves, and resume their growth. Al- 
though kept dry for many years, the plant will expand on being - 
placed in water, and roll up again when dried, althongh its actaal 
vegetating or growing powers may be entirely lost, nor it ia likely 
these will be retained long after the period allotted for ita annual 
rest; hence its resuscitative powers are atrietly hygrometric— 
absorbing or retaining moisture—and, therefore, More imaginary 
than real.—Gardening World. . 
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@riginal Articles 
i Gt EEE 
TAE GLADIOLUS. 


With the ever-increasing onward march of improvement at 
work amongat Flora’s subjects, this noble genus keeps time ; and, 
raoreaver, we night say, without much risk of question, that 
the Gladiolus merita the furamost, placa jn the ranks of those 
flowers distinguished for elegance, massive brilliancy and impos- 
ing statelinesa. It ig within the memory of many of us when we 
could have almost counted on our fingers the number of varieties 
whose quatifications entitled them to rank as first-olass exhibition 
flawara; while at the present day we have our ehoice of an array 
of distinguiahed qualities far exceeding iu excellence their prede- 
CoSaRTs, 


Considered as a genus, the Gladiolus is rather nemerically large 
in species. London, in bis Encyclopedia, enumerates thirty 
species, chiefly indigenous to the Cape of Good Hope; but that 
number has heen considerably augmented, as shown by the 
Dictionary of Gardening, in which we are told that about niuety 
species exist, which have a geographical distribution embracing 
Central Europe, the Moditerranean region, West Asia and Africa, 
the hend-quarters of the genus being South Afrtea, 


Much might be said in favour of the many beautiful original 
species, if congidered ag border and bedding plants, aud also when 
cultivated in pots for conservatory embellishment, But to enter 
into that part of the sulject ia passing beyond our proviuce, our 
aim st present being to treat on the cultural requirements of 
their brilliant: and more gecomphshed relatious—the offspring 
of G. Gandavensis and Brenchleyensis, hybrids secured by the 
persevering energy and successful efforts of hybridista, first 
belonging to France, and subsequently this country. But we 
must still give honour to France, for it is from that conntry that 
we are anpplied with nine-tenths of the beet fowers that furnish 
our exhibition tables. : 


CULTURE . 


Sort, aNp SITUATION,—Spenking of the first, it onght to be free 
and open, holding in its composition 6 copious amount of well- 
decomposad cow or stable manure, with a well drained sub-soil, 
aud the body of the upper soil aot lesa than 18 ws. deep. The 
situation shoutd have a southern aspect, sheltered from severe 
winds, but open to all sunshine. Proparation of the ground 
ought to be commenced in the mouth of Nuvember, proceerding 
with the work in this manner. First lay on the surfnee sufficient 
old stable or cow manure to cover it not less than 6 ing, deep; 
then proceed by taking out 4 trench down to the sub-soil. When 
this laa heen accowplished, next lay ® good amount of the man- 
ure over the bottom of the trench, aud proceed with the trenching. 
Laying up the soil ia ridges in perfect uniformity, each ridge he- 
Lal separated from the other by 24 ina., and having the furrows 
betwean the ridgea straight as a line, and equal in depth. This 
ig all that is required to be dove until the following spring. 

Prantina ‘THE Buxps.—Slhiould the weather have proved 
favourable and dry for some time previous, the first week in April 
is most suitable for planting ; hut it is highly important that 
the ground he moderately dry before this is attempted. Supposing 


the conditions suggested are favourable, first aprend equally over’ 


the furrows, river saud, toa depth of 2 ins, or 3 ins, as a recep- 
tacia for the bulbs, then plant the bulis 16 ing, apart, in lines 
over the bettom of ; 
teen the lines. Complete the work by drawing the ridges 
carefully over, the bulbs with a rake and leave the surface level ; 
and all this should be completed without putting a foot on the soil 


if possible. 

Guwekal OuaTuran Hints—We have left the bulbs, after 
being panted, to take care of themselves, and nothing more 
equires ta be done until the young Flag-leaves have pushed 
above the ground a few inches, except keeping clear of weeds by 
careful hosing, Never ttample the ground for avy reason whit- 
ever ; nothing ia more hurtful to this plant than binding the soil 
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about its racts, Should a course of dry weather set in durnig 
the early stages of their development, let tham have a good: 
watering of pure water once or twice a week im the erenings, 
Such supplies may be administered at regular intervala till the 
flower-sheaths begin to appear; this is the signal to commence 
snpplyimg weak liquid maoura ia place of pure water. -_ 


Stake each stem with aclean and stout support to pervent. 
the action of the wind, breaking them, aud carefully ue with 
matting, leaving ample space for free growth, aa it takes place 
in the flower stems. 


Protectina TH8 FLows& Sprikes.—This ig one of the mest 
important items in the culture of the Gladiolus; m short, 
it is quite impossible in our climate, eapecially when cold, 
wet weather prevails, to fiuish a spike of flowers fit for 
exhibition without protecting the flowers. The best modes’ 
of protection with which I am acquainted is, first, the one 


in use in the nurseries at Kelso, it is a box about 30 ins, 
loug v shaped, or forming 4 triangutar jnterios ; 


the front 
ie of glass which is slid down in two groovea; the box is 
open below to admit of the flower spike, and the top bas a 
piece of angalar glasa slid in similar to the front piece; each. 
hex is farnished with two hoop-iron clasps made to side up. 
and down a steut stake 6 ft. long, anidia beld im position by: 
means of wedges. As soon as the first flowers ef a spike show: 
colour, it should: be protected and tied securely. To prevent the 
first opening flowers being too quickly developed, cover the front 
of the glass opposite the flowers with Rhubarb leaves ;and make: 
it a.tule to hava the upper end of the box covered and made 
cluge with the angle of the glass, which inducea the dowers on the 
upper portion of the spike to expand at the same time as the 
flowera at the bottom. 7 


Preservind THe BULBs-—The first consideration regarding 
this isto perfect ripening by assisting the process by means of 
a covering of litter over the entire border early in September, 
thereby excluding frost when the autumn gets advanced. It ts 
most advisable, under these circumstances, to allow the bulbs to. 
remain till well into the early winter, especially late-flowering 
scrts. The latter have their bulbs to renew after the early- 
flowering sorts have finished. I find, in my own experience, that 
the middle of November is quite soon enough to lift the bulbs, 
and this is my mode of procedure. Each plant is lifted intact 
and its uama tied securely to its stem, and the plaut is placed in 
a flat basket along with the others, The basket ts then bung up 
to the rafters above the atokebole, ina dry shed secure from 
frost, aud left hanging until the foliage on the old gtems is 
perfectly withered and dried up; then the basket is taken down 
nud the corms are cut away from their stems, aud finally placed 
in paper bags and put away in drawers, where they remuin until 
required for re-planting the following spring. 


PROPAGATION By SREDS—The best time to sow the seed is early 
in March, which should be done thinly in shallow pans, using & 
light compost. The following is a good one—namely, two-thirds, 
light rich loam, with one-third equal portions dried eow- manure 
and river-sand, Place the pang in gentle heat near the glass, and 
cover the surface with steut paper, after having thoroughly 
watered the soil with @ fine-rosed watering-pot. As soon as 
the plants have grown @ faw inches, the strongest may Vee ° 
carefully thinned ons, aud again dibbled inte another pan, Keep. 
the plants throughout thoronghly warm, with wo little mild air 
playing arouud them, and as they acquire strength give more arr 
and exposure to sunlight. Gradually harden them off, as the 
autumn approaches, in 6 cold frame. When the ripening 
process has heen acconplished, the young corms may be collected 
and stored like the large ones, A considerable ninnber of them 
will dower the second year if they are well tended tn the nursery- 
bed during summer. Phese baby corms should be plauted out in 
a bed, as hinted, at the uanal time. Place them 2 ins. apart ip 
lines 1 ft, asunder, and treat them the following year like full- 


sized corms. 
List or Firry VARIEFIES FoR EXHIBITION. 
** Adolphe Brogniart, roae-tinted orange and red, white blotch. 
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*"* Asricain, crimson, shaded maroon, white blotch. 
Anna, cherry-tinted orange, lower petals white. 

_ Aramis, rose-tinted orange, lower petals atriped white, 

| Archduchess Marie Christine, white tinted with lilac, 

_ Atlas, shining white, boldly striped violet. 

Bieta Burdett Coutts, delicate lilac, tinged rose, flamed 

purple, 

** Cameleon, alaty lilac, flamed orange, white blotch. 

Camille, magenta-lilac, flamed orange and feathered lilac, 


*"Caprice, upper petals rose-tinted lilac with white bars, lower 
petals and thront feathered purplish crimson, 


** Carnation, carmine tinged, deeper flesh blotch, tinged purple. 


. Daudenton, rose-lilac, flamed carmine, white bands, with violet- 
crimson blotch, | 


_ PRamant, carmine-white, throat 
striped carmine. 


_*Dumont @ Unville, cherry-flaked and striped carmine, 
 Eelar, bright scarlet, flamed fiery red, white biotch. 


Edith Dombrasm, white ground, flamed dark carmine, blotch 
earmine-purple. 


* Esmeralda, glossy white-striped and flaked carmine-red, blotch 
lemou. : | 


_, Figaro, orange-red, flamed-red, large pure white blotch, 


**Giganteus, rose, changing to cherry, blotch dark earmina, 
veined white. . 


. Heels, orange-scarlet with white centre. 


** Hercules, brilliant velvety scarlet, flamed and streaked with 
orange-red, violet blotch. 


Hermione, white, thickly 
Sarge white bloteb. 


Hesperide, white, profusely blotched and flaked bright rose- 
salmon, 


** Horace Vernet, bright purple-red with large white blotch. 
*Impératrice Hugénie, white, flamed vivlet-rose, 
*Jupiter, fiery red shading off to dark crimson, 


** La Franca. puve white, edged carmiue, amaranth bloteh, mag. 
nificent closely set-apike. 


** Za Perle, pure lilac, blotched violet-carmine, 
"Le Titien, brilliant rose, 
- "Le Veeuve, intense fiery red. 


Leviathan, delicate bright rose, flamed and striped carmine, 
amarauth blotch, 


_ LE Unigque, violet, dark lilac, tinted vivlet, flamed dark carmine 
** Macaulay, bright crimson, tinged violet, earmine blotch, 

Madame Desportes, pure white, under petals striped violet, 

*Madame Dombraia, carmine-violet, flamed purple, 

Maréchal Vatliant, brilliant scarlet, white blotch, 

Minerve, rich crimson, carmine feathered, white blotch, 

Nestor, light yeltow, darker lower petals, striped red. 

Newton, ground white, shuded crimaon. 

Ondine, white, tinted lilac, violet bloteh. 

* Orpheus, cherry-rose, flamed carmaine, purple blotch. 
Parmentier, amaranth-flaned flesh, tinged lilac, white bands. 
Pepita, golden yellow, striped carmine over edge of petals. 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, white, with large carmine blotch. 


** Rayon d'Or, creamy yellow, tinged purple (extra): the beat 
exhibition yellow extant, 


Hoseta, delicate creamy rose blotch. and marbled cberry-carmine. 
Seduction, rose-salmon, large white blotch. 
|“ Shakespeare, white, suffused carimine, tose blotch. 
“Sir Joseph Pacton, scarlet-rase, tinged orauge, white 


ivory-white blotched and 


eet with lilac and carmine stripes, 


ground. 
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Tour du Monde, cherry-red, darking towards the edges, white 
biotch, edged rose-lilao, 
Those indicated by two asteriske would form an excellent dozen, 


aud thoge with one are well adapted fora 24-atand-——A. Kerr in 
Gardening World. 





POTATO CULTURE* 


There are fow vegetables so badly treated in respect of the’ 
preparation of the svil as the Potato. Soil aud ite conditions are 
important elements in successful cultivation; and whether the 
natural soil intended for that crop be peat, loam, clay, or sand, or 
combinations, I would gay trench thoroughly 15 or 18 inches deep 
at least, aud as early in the autumn as pursible. In yvardens gen- 
erally, at that season, there are accumulations of decayed vege. 
table matter as the stems of Cabbages and others of the Brassica 
tribe, herbaceous dower steme, loaves, grasa, &c, all of which are 
very useful when used liberally in the bottom of each trench. 
These act eo far as drainage, bemdes asaisting to keep the soil open, 
and allowing atmospheric influences to play the more important 
part of breaking down and disintegrating ; besides a certain chemi- 
eal influence adda fertilising matter te the aoil at the eama tine, 
‘he trenches should be 2) feet to § feet deep: these should be 
thrown into ridges, picking out all stones of auy size, and throw. 
ing the rougher pertioua af the soil to the surface. I hava aven: 
known sonre who were partial to fine-looking aud welj-shaped tuberg 
go the length of riddling a quarter of ground to free it from atones, 
im order to grow them clean, for the young tubers take the mark of 
every obstacle they cannot push out of the way. Hence the ne- 
cessity for those whe wish tobe successful in exbibitiag, if the 
natural ground laa uot the desired qualities, to prepare it so 
that it may not be too deep, uor too rich, but friable and open; 
The ground selected should also have « free, open exposure, not 
by auy means shaded either by trees, hedges, or walls, a3 uothiug 
ia more injurious to the free developmeut of the Potato than 
shade of auy kind, which may, indeed, add to the tops but dimi- 
vishes the roots, buth in quantity and quality. | 

Every one growing Potatoa is anxious to obtain a few from the 
open ground aa early ag possible, either by planting st the foot of 
a wall or early border, but thoge who lave neither of these advan- 
tages inay with» little extra labour converta whole quarter of 
ground, so as to give similar advantages for early crops, viz, by 
commencing at the north end of the quarter, aud turning it up in 
trenches of 7 feet, trenches running from eust to west, or vice 
versed, and with a ‘slope to the senth of 12 inches on the trench 
of 7 feet. This will give lines 5 feet long, and 2 feet apart, and 
will produce heavier crops and aboutas early og those from the 
burdern. 

Before coming to speak of seed and planting, I think it, proper 
to name 4 few suris—not a competitor's list, but such aa have 
been fuund in general to be good, useful surts for table use, and 
most of which are likely to retain a place in the seelsman’s cata 
logues for some tine:—White Kidney—Aslileaf of sorts, early, | 
Ashtop Fluke, Woodstock Kidney, Snowflake, and Magnum Bo- 
num. Coloured Kiduey— Purple Ashleaf, Bountiful, Staffuld Hall, 
and Red Regents, White Ronnd—Handaworth Early, White 
Fortyfold, Coldstream, Regents, and Victoria. Coloured Round — 
Fortyfold, Emperor, Grampian, and Bine Fluke Potatos are 
like other articles in the vegetable way ; known sorta are not the 
saine in every locality, neither are they the same every season, 
Besides there ara some varieties that may resist the disease in one, 
and be attacked the following seasou, so much depends upon the 
time the attack makes its visitation. Hence, there ig some ex- 
cuse for those who cultivate a number of sorta, as by doing sea 
fair supply can always be had, and a few to apare for the disenge 
besides. I refrain from giving names of sorts suitable for compe- 
tition, ag theee vary 80 much every year, besides the competition 
tables requires colour, size, and shape only, while for the gentle.. 
mana table a white mealy Potato of good quality and of mode. 
rate uniform size is always prefered. 
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_ Seed.—Previous to the advent of the disease much abuse oxist- 
ed as toa proper selection. Sone used. all the Inrger roota for 
table use, and planted only the refrae, while others chopped them 
all and sundry with a spade te save time in cutting. Both prac- 
tices wera abuses, and must have occasioned bad results. At the 
present time good cultivators are divided in opinion on this point. 
The one prefers to use moderate-sized tubers whole, cutting out all 
the eyes to one, or even very large Potatoa doing the sama, giving 
distance in planting, or they may plant as they are, and take off 
the extra shoota as they appear above ground. The 
other system comes to us from America, and is now very 
generally practised—viz., that of cutting up the largest and finest- 
shaped Potatoa into single eyes, dusting with lime to prevent the 
joss of sap. Tbis I find is the most economical, by giving the 
best-formed tabers and the largest returns. The most notable 
example of this method was the Hooper's contest of 1875, in 
which from 1 1b. of seta planted(Snowflakeand Eureka wera the sorta 
selected} the results wera from 60 np to 600 Ib, of sound produce; 
the oumber of eyesinto which I lb. waa out varied from forty- 
eight to seventy-two, and they were planted 12 to 18 inches apart 
in the lines, which again was from 4 to 6 feet distant. The seed 
should, if prasible, be selected while digging up, and not over-ripe, 
but selecting the most uniform and true toitatype. This is 
often to be Known as much by the haulm as the tubera, They 
are then to be laid aside on shelves or lofts, or any airy place 
under cover, thinly spread out, where they can be looked over, 
and diseased or injured ones picked out—ultimately to be stored, 
each sort by itself, in shallow boxes or cellara, where they can be 
clear of frost and uot too warm nor close to induees an early 
growth. Potatos, except for forcing purposes, should not be allowed 
to sprout before planting, 


Forcing.—If very early Potatos are'desired, forcing in pote or 
boxes is the most convenient, and, if large enough, they may 
remain in them till they come to maturity, planting but one seed 
jn each, earthing up as they grow. Forcing in frames or pits is 
the most common for any extent, using from 2 to 3 feet of hot 
dung, mixed with leaves, to produce a gentle heat ; when this 
subsides, 10 to 12. inches of light, open mould is placed upon it, 
and thereafter the Potatoes are planted, twe lines under each ordi- 
nary sized light. The sets may be started 2 or 3 inches. If 
desired early, plant shallow, and earth up as they grow ; also 
cover at night with mats or etraw to protect from frost. As they 
advance to maturity, cousiderable air should he given, which 
will add both to the quantity and quality of the Potatos. In 
forcing the Potato it is invariably the Ashleaf in some of its 
varieties that is used; these should never be ent for forcing, but 
medium-sized sets slould be used whole, placing them perpendi- 
eularly, thick end uppermost, so when all are planted in one way 
the crop comes more uniform and sooner arrives at maturity, 
Those nlao who grow jn early borders, or in such beds as I have 
mentioned, use the Aashleaf, started and carefully transplanted 
with a trowel, placing over the roota at the time a handful of 
refuse anil from the potting bench, or some such dry material. 
Lines 2 feet apart are anfficient, and when they appenr above 
ground, if there is navy danger of frost, examine daily and draw 
the mould over them. Besides, flowerpnts, mats, boards, aud 
branches are all used for the same purpose of protection. 


Main Crops.—In the more general planting of the main gar- 
den crop—say in February or March, according aa the season is 
auitable and the soil dry—if the ground has been trenched in 
autumn, as recommended, the ridges are now to be levelled 
down, and if the ground reqnirea any heavy manure, auch ag cow 
or horse-dung, or old hotbed manure, this can be dag in prepara- 
tory to taking ont the lines. Avoid fresh manure, as it spoils 
the flavour of the Potatos. The lines should run south and north 
if possible, These then are to be marked off only a few inches 
deep, either with the hoe or spade, 3 feet apart, and in these, at 
planting time, the lighter manures are often used with advantage, 
as wood-ashes, leaf-mould, line, salt, woollen rags, bone-dust, gua- 
no, acil and Potato manure. I do not mean all of these to be 
used at one tine, but one, two, or three, as may be thought 
neorssary for the ground, and according to tlie planter’s crhoice Io 
pelectiug, and hia means of obtaining them, Seeds may be from 
10 to 15 inches apart in the lines, and some time afteu planting 
the ground between the lines is to be dug up with a for-pronged 


digging fork. Hoeing and earthing up is then all that is neces- 
sary till they arrive at maturity, 

Two or three points are necessary to be considered in respect 
to Potato culture, viz, do everything to the ground when in a dry 
state ; give plenty of space according to the respective sorta, so 
that the roota and tops may have ample room for development; 
plant shallow, eyes always uppermost, and cover lightly. The sorts 
of Potatus for the main crop are more varied than for forcing, but 
the white kidneya are preferred for table use during euinmer, while 
round sorts are in general the heaviest croppera, and more in use 
by amateurs and for market purposes, while tha coloured varieties 
are better keepera and of better quality for winter and spring use. 
Storing for general use cotnes to be very differant from what I 
mentioned for planting—the one by exposure to light and air will 
become green, whereas if those intended for usa become green, 
they are useless for cooking aud unfit for eating. They are ve 
often stored in what are called pita on the ground, placing sake 
sort by itself or in such quantities as might be auitable for taking 
indoors at one time. Theseare covered either with turf, atraw, 
dried Fern, or Rushes, whatever may be easiest obtained, and 
afterwards a good covering of dry earth ia placed above all, and 
of sufficient thickness to protect them from frost. The Potatos 
so covered should always be dry, and all such aa might be showing 
symptoms of decay, or in any way injured, should be taken ont. 
But from the experience of this seasou (January, 1881), with 
frost, I would adviae those having much to doin keeping Potates 
either to use cellars or to have a house set apart for Potatos 
where they could be conveniently looked over in a long stormy 
winter, 80 ae easily to obtain the daily supply, and to pick out 
any that 1nay be going wrong; but even here they must be well 
protected with layers of dry earth, sand, or ashes, covered properly 
over with somedry and tight material easily removed and effec- 
tive against frost, because they ought to be kept dark and close to 
retain the good qualities of a proper Potato, 

Seed-raising becomes necessary in order to improve the sorts, 
as a degeneracy in the Potato is known to exist. Some speak of 
growing the same sort for thirty years without detecting any 
deterioration in it, though from fifteen to twenty years is gener- 
ally given asthe limits of a race; but as many survive more than 
the apace of the generation of our race, 60 in the Potato: by good 
culture and a change of soils a healthy state ia the longer preserv- 
ed. Since the disease of thirty-five years ago the raisiugof new 
sorts from the seed hag been often recommended as the principal 
remedy in gatting clear of it. Many therefore resorted to seed- 
raising without the kuowledge of selection by hybridising, con- 
sequeutly of the new names we yearly hear of, many soon fall 
to the ground, because, when ont of the raisera’ hands, it is dis- 
covered very often that, though they may be new, they are 
nothing batter than sorta we lad before. Now, it is only those 
who attend to fertilising, by selecting sorts possessing the qualities 
seught for, that ara rewarded with guccess, and even in their case 
there is much chance work, for out of perhaps 100 plants of seed- 
lings only a few may be worth retaining, aud perhaps none. 


ROSE GARDEN, 


SeLecrep New Roses. 


The report of the National Rose Society, which has just been 
issued, contains on page 34 a list of Roses recommended by the 
eommittee for inclusion in the Society’s iliustrated catalogue of 
select varieties, The list is not a jong one, being made up of 
five Hybrid Perpetuals and five Teas ; but this is only natural, as 
ous great object of the Society in publishing ite catalogue is to pro- 
tect its members, so to speak, from the flood of worthless varieties 
iu cultivation, by recommending only what is first-rate in each 
eection. The one way in which this object can be effectually 
attained is by deferring judgrnent until the verdict of a consider-~ 
able number of skilful growers has been returned in favour of a 
new variety after two or threo seasons’ cultivation, for it is generally 
two, and sometimes three years, before the true character of a new 
Rose is known; consequently it is impossible that a thoroughly 
reliable list should contain the names of Roses of more recent in- 
troduction thau two years before the date of publication, and it 
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may be observed that the edition of the National Rose Society's 
catalogue published in 1884 contains the name of no Rose intro- 
duced subsequently to 1882. The varieties now recommended 
include, for similar reasons, none introduced since 1884, not neces- 
sarily on account of the lack of firat-rate novaltiea among those 
distributed during the two following years, but simply hecause 
growers have not yet cultivated these more recent Roses suffi- 
ciently long to be able to express a confident opinion aa to their 
merits, Of the ten varieties enumerated, it is satisfactory to no- 
tice that uo less than four are of English origin. Mr. Bennett of 
Shepperton heading the list with that number, while Guillot con- 
tributes two, and Lacharme, Levet, Margottin, and Ducher have 
each provided one; and as the liet in the report consists merely of 
the names of the varieties, it may perhaps be of interest to note 
a few particulars about these Rosea which the committee of the 
National Rose Society are disposed to consider worthy of inclu- 
sion in the front rank, 

Of the five Hybrid Perpetuals, Alfred Dumesuil (Margottin) 
was first sent out from France in 1879, but does not appear to 
have been generaliy purchased by the English Nurserymen, so 
that it wag bot very widely distributed in this country the follow. 
ing spring. Consequently but little was heard of it until the 
blooms shewn by the few firms that bad it, attracted attention, 
and it was thus quite two seasons fate in getting known. At 
most of the lending Roee shows, however, during the last three 
years, it bag been well exhibited by the principal nurserymen 
who are woanimous in recommending it, and considering its some- 
what disadvantageous start, it speaks well for its good qualities, 
that it should bave stood sixty-fifth in the list of one hundred 
varieties that were most frequently exhibited in winning stands 
during the eight years from 1877 to 1884 inclusive. In habit 
the variety is not unlike Marquise-de-Castellane, having robust 
thorny wood; the flowers are large, with a fine deep petal, of a 
rich carmine colour, almost crimaon, and they are very constant 
and freely produced both in summer and autumn, 

Alphonse Soupert (Lacharme) was sent from France in the 
autuinn of 1883, and consequently distributed as a new Rose in 
England during the spring of 1884 The habit of this plant 
also ia inclined to be robust, though freer and taller growing 
than the Caatellane type, the flowers are very large, and of a deep, 
full rose colour, very freely produced, and very effective on the 
pliant. The variety makes an excellent pot Rose, forcing admi- 
rably, and in May, 1885, it received a firat-clase certificate from 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Tle year 1882 witneased the distribution of several first-rate 
novelties, including Bennett's two Hybrid Perpetuals, Heinrich 
Schultheia aud Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. The first is a vigorous 
growing variety, producing very large flowera of a ploasing fresh 
rose-colour, and quite distinct from anything else. As early as 
1884 it had attained the positinn of eighty-sixth in the Jiat of 
the hundred Hybrid Perpetuale most successfully exhibited du- 
ring that year, while last season (1886) it appeared as twenty-ninth 
in the list of the sixty-nine Hybrid Porpetuale that were most 
frequently ataged on the winning stands at the South Kensington 
exhibition of the National Rose Society. Heinrich Schultheis 
is a very fragrant Rose, and perpetual, though the autumn blooms 
are often not very characteristic. 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam is a magnificent Rose, and were it only 
a little more vigoroua it might fairly be described as the finest 
Rose—bar Marechal Niel—iu cultivation. It is certainly the finest 
Rose of its colour, surpassing both in form and size Captain Christy, 
Duchesse de Vallombrosa, and similar light-coloured Hybrid Per- 
petuals, Its habit of growth is of the Victor Verdier type, but 
rather more thorny ; and though the growth is not very free, yet 
every shoot carries bloom both summer and aytamo, and, practi- 
cally, every bloom is fit for exhibition. When at ita best it is the 
perfection of form, with a high pointed centre, surrounded by 
large petals almost white at their edges and shading to a roay 
flesh at the base of the flower. Ninety-sixth in the 1884 fist 
above referred to, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, last season, came out 
ninth of the sixty-niue Hybrid Perpetuals staged on winning 
atands at South Kensingion, being thus handsomely included 
among the twelye Hybrid Perpetuals most highly esteemed by 
exhibitors, while n bloom of it, on one occasion certainly if not 
more, was selected as the best Hybrid Perpetual in the show. 


Rosieriste Jacobs (Ducher) arrived from France in the winter 
of 1880, to be distributed in thia country during the apring of 
188l. It is a useful and reliable dark crimson-shaded Rose of 
good size between Horace Vernet and Duke of Willington, the 
latter of which it resembles a good deal iu habit; the flowers are 
carried erect, are very conatant and very freely produced both in 
snmier and autumn, the autamual blooms being especially valu- 
able on account of their brightness and good quality. In 1886 
there were as inany blooms of it on winning stands at South Ken- 
sington as of such established favourites as Duchess of Bedford, 
Duke of Teck, Mdine. Victor Verdier, and Pride of Waltham, avd 
in Mr. T. B, Hall’s list of the hundred Hybrid Perpetuals, which 
had afforded him most blooms for exhibition during the tno sea- 
aous of 1884 and 1885, Rosieriste Jacoba stands thirty-eighth. 

Coming now to the Tea-scented varieties, the Jist is headed by 
the most recent of all the selected ter, but at the same time ouea 
of the most charmingly attractive Roses yet raised, namely Grace 
Darling (Beunett, 1884). Thia variety is fairly vigorous and 
hardy, having passed through the recent winter with but little 
harm ; itis a most continueus bloomer, and ig thoroughly dis 
tinct. The Mowers ara of good size, and, if necessury, can be 
grown very large; in colour they are a moat delicious mixture of 
lemou and rosy peacli, aud whether in the cut state or on the 
plant, whether in bud or expanded, whether grown on dwarf 
plants or on standards, are sure to please, 

Hou. Edith Gifford (Quillot) came from France in the autumn 
of 1882, and was distributed here during the fullowing spring. 
It is pretty hardy and grows well, and ag the. upright hen 
shoots carry the blooins erect, it is about the most useful and 
effective white Tea out of doors, It has been likened to Devoni- 
ensia, but it is much better in all waye, being freer, fuller, deeper, 
and with a far fiver petal than Devoniensis, Quillot’a other 
contribntion, Mudme de. Watteville, first sent out in 1988, is also 
a beautiful Rose, The white lemon-tinted petals, margined and 
washed ou the outer side with teuder rose colour, couastitute a 
very distinct and charming flower of good size, and with a high 
pointed centre. Both in 1885 and 1886 a box of this variety 
carried off the first prize for twelve blooms of any new Rose at 
South Kensington, and threnghout the whole of last season beanti- 
ful examples of Mudrae. de Watteville were conspicuous at most of 
the principal shows. 

Princess of Wales (Beunett, 1882) is a good ‘Fea, not quite aa 
vigorous ra might be wished, perhapa, but not so slender growing 
but what it can produce very fine flowers, in form not unlike 
Cumtesse de Nadaillac, In colour they are somewhat rosy-yallow 
on the outside with a richer yellow centre. This variety and the 
two preceding may all threa be considered to rank among the 
best twenty-four Teas for exhibition, according to tha record of 
the South Kensington Rose Show in 1886, for in the list of the 
thirty-three Teas sud Noijsettes most frequently staged in win- 
ning boxes on that occasion Hon. Edith Gifford comes out 
eighteenth, Princess of Wales twenty-first, and Madame de 
Watteville twenty-fourth—an fact worth remembering now that 
there are classes arranged for twenty-four Teas or Noisettes, 
distinct, 

Last of all comes the Crimson Souvenir de—-Thérése Levet 
(Levet), seut from France in the autumn of 1882, the only red 
Tea which is not either almost a pure China, or elee disfigured 
by an underlying tint of purplish colour, This very distinct and 
striking Rose baa been well described aa a dark red Niphetos, and 
it will uot be easy to suggest anything that will give a better idea 
of ita appearance, It is very free flowering, both early and late, 
and blooma of large size are obtainable, while the plants have 
stood the recent severe winter very creditably, 

Such, then, are the varieties now recommended for admission 
among the very aelect, and if, on the one hand, it be wondered 
that of ail the myriad novelties offered only tan are found worthy 
of inclusion among the very best, yet on the other itis at any 
rate a matter for congratulation that of the Roses selected, nearly 
half should be varieties of Euglish origin —Z. W. Girdlestone. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
ASPARAGUS. 


It isa well established fact that many kinds of vegetables 
attain toa much higher degree of perfection in America than 
they do in Europe. This is no doubt owing, in & certain degree, to 
a more favourable climate ; but much is claimed, aud we believe 
justly, fur the improved inethoda of culture adopted by our go- 
ahead cousios. Amongst the mauy vegetables that have been 
brought to a high degree of perfection, Asparagus undoubtedly 
takes a forempat place, that growe on Long Island having attained 
& world-wide reputation. Thea way in which this is grown is 
well described in a recent work entitled “ Movey in the Garden,” 

The Asparagus is a hardy perennial, that, under proper ina- 
nagement, wheu planted in the right kind of suil, will produce 
annual crops for au indefinite length of time. When well growu 
and carefully blanched, it is sure to meet with « ready sale. The 
demand for it haa always been good, even when other vegetables 
were dull and selling at low prices. From year to year one heare 
the aame question asked by the consumera of Asparagas, “Why 
is it that thia vegetable is not more generally cultivated ?” The 
aren devoted to its cultute has been increased very much, but 
not enough to keep puce with the likewise growing demand. 
Withia the past ten years much tore atteation has been given 
to the culture of Asparagus, It is uot rare now to find fields of 
from seven to ten acres in different sections, devoted to Asparagus 
for the New York snd other large markets. Some of these new 
plantations have already begun to yield wall, and yet prices are 
not in the least affected ; on the contrary they have advanced. 
Growarsastimate the yield during the pratseanon to have been above 
an averave one, and atill prices ranged ligher than they Lave for 
many years. Thiscondition of matters Is quite encouraging for those 
who have young beds, or are about to embark in this branch of 
gardening with a view to prolit, ‘Yo be successful in the cultare 
of Asparagus for market there are a few osseutial poiuts to be fully 
cousidered aud carried out before any rensonable hopes of success 
can be entertained. ‘The first isa selection of the most suitable 
soil aud gitnation ; the second, a thorough mechanical preparation 
of the soil befure planting ; aud the third, heavy mauuring. The 
location of the bed is highly important. Wheo Asparagus firet 
comes into market it selle briskly at from five to eight dollars per 
dozen bunches, and frequently as high as twelve dollars per dozen, 
ifthe beads are large and the bunches carefully mada. From 
these prices it gradually falls, ag the supply lucreaser, until it 
reaches two dollara par dozen, Below this price it very selilom 
goes, although at one dollar and fifty cents per dozen Asparagus 
will pay  haudsome profit, Wien the eoil has only been indiffer- 
ently prepared and poorly manured, earliness of the crop and 
targe-sized heaia caunot be expected, and, as a tnatter of course, 
wuder auch circaumstances, large profits are not realised by the 
producer. 

SowIna THE SEEn,—Asparagus seed should be sown in the 
spring in a bed made deep, melluw, and rich, When the surface 
of auch a bed has been raked over, removing any atoues oF other 
obstructions, shallow drills should be opened, aboué 1 in. deep and 
1 ft. apart. The seed must be strewed thinly, by hand, in these 
drills, and then evvered by raking the bed with wooden rakes, 
drawing them in the direction of the drills. In favourable weather 
fresh seed will sprout in two weekr from the time of sowing. 
Seed older than one year will take longer to germinate, and, if 
more that three years old, it is unsafe to sow 16; there ia nO pros- 
pect of ite ever gerininating, In case the seed is older than 
one year, soaking it in milk twenty-four hours before sowing 
will cause it to germinate sooner. It is a good plan to scatter 
some Radish seed in the drilts at the time of sowing the 
Asparagus seed. The Radish will germinate and come up in 4 
few days from the time of sowing, warking the lines of the rows. 
This will give a chance to run 6 acuffle-hee between the rows, des- 
troying any weeds that may have appeared, and keeping the sur- 
face looge until the: Asparagus plants are well up. Then the 
gpaces between the rows should be disturbed frequently, and ne 
woeds or grass allowed to grow. Well-grown one-year-old planta 
will be strovg enough for transplanting into the perma- 
nent bed. If the plauts ara wenk, it is better to let 
them remain in the seed-bed another season. Plants older 







Preparing Tae GRoUND.—<Asparagus will succeed best on & 
deep, sandy loam that is rich and mellow. There shouid be no 
short-sighted economy practised in preparing the ground fur an 
Asparagus-bed. All the outlay for labour and manure, judiciously 
laid ont in inaking the bed, will be returned to the owner, witht 
a high rate of interest within the next ten years. If the ground 
aelected is naturtly wet, or likely to become go, then by all means 
have it thoroughly underdrained, Asparagus cau only be grown 
to the highest puint of profit on soil that is free from stagnaus 
water, thoroughly pulverised to a depth of at lenat 20 in. to 22 iu, 
and then heavily mauured. There will be more satisfaction from 
planting only a quarter of an acre on thia thorough seale than in 
plauting an acre under indifferent preparation and poor manuring. 
The ground should be thoroughly plonghed aud sub-soiled both 
waya, and then plenty of well-rotted yard manure ploughed under, 
The more manure that is applied, the more productive the yield 
will be when the plants are fairly established. Bura-yard 
manure, composted with the salt and lime, will, be found 
an éxcellent wanure for Asparagus, In garden culture the 
ground selected: should. be forked over to the same depth, 
and plenty of mature added before planting. Ground im “good 
heart,” with an application of from forty to fifty two-horse loads 
of manure to the acre, will produce paying crops. A dreséing 
of fifteen or tweuty bushels of salt te the acre, before setting the 
plauts, will be found of service, - 


PLantine.—It haa long been a mooted question whether autumn 
or spring is the best time to plant an Asparagus bed, En moat 
cases more will depend on the condition and tilth of the soil than 
on the tine of setting out the roots. Where the soil is heavy and 
retentive of moisture, and the winters long and severe, undoubt- 
edly the spring is the beat time. Buton sandy or clay loam, 
ani as far south as Delaware or Virginia, autumn planting will do 
just as well, aud often better thao spring-pianting, under similar 
tircumeatances. When the groond haa been prepared by frequent 
plonghings and sub-soilinga for field culture, of the garden spot 
thoroughly trenched with the spade or digging-fork, then open 
furrows 10 in. or 12 in. deep, 4 ft. apart one way and 2 ft. the 
other. When the battems of the furrows are levelled, they should 
not be more than 9 in. deep. A single plant is set at each inter- 
section, care being taken that each root of the plant is drawn out 
horizontally to ite full length, At thie distance apart there will 
will be about 5500 planta to au acre, and 200 planta will be aban- 
daut to supply « family of 6 peraons, When set ont ip the spring, 
the crowns of the plants should not be covered more than Sin. Thin. 
light covering at first, or until the plants have started to grow, 1a 
the safest plau to follow, When the young shoots are 3 in. or 4 
in. above the surface, run a cultivator between the rows; the loose 
earth will fall towards the plants, adding a few more inches of 
covering above the crowns, 0 that by the end of the first summer 
the surface will be quite level, When the Asparagus is planted 
in autumn the plants will have to be covered full depth at once; 
if nat they will be in some danger from the snow and water 
settliig over the crowns, and then freezing, In garden cultare the 
second covering may be drawn over the roots by the haud-hoe any 
time dutiug the summer. A cultivator should be kept going be- 
tween the rows often enough to preventthe growth of weeds in 
the bed. This will be found the cheapest method of culture. 
When plauted in autumn, the rows should have a light muich of 
farm-yard manure put on in November and in the spring follow- 
ing: thia mulch, with an additional quantity of nianure, either 
guano, bone-duat, or superphospste, should be turned under early 
in April, or an soon as tha ground is dry enough to be worked. 
Aunual dressings of conimnon salt will improve the quality and iu- 
crease the size of Asparagus, There need be no apprehension of 
danger from the apptication of salt. Ihave frequently put on a8 
much as 2 iu. in thickuesa on different parts of an -Asparagus bed, 
and the young plants have come through this coating of ealt with- 
out any apparent injury. A dressing of 25 bushels or 30 bushels 
of sult to the acra every second year will be quite evough, i con- 
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nection with the annual covering of farm-yard manure er compost 
to be applied in autumn or epring, as eircumstauces may dictate, 
No Asparague should be cut from the bed the firat orsecond yaar, 
Some growers goso far aa notte out any until the fourth year 
from the time of planting. If the plants have grown vigorously, 
acrop may be cut without at all injuring the plantation the third 
year. ‘The amount that may safely be taken off at thia time 
depends altogether on the condition and vigour of the planta, In 
cas6é they are weak, it would be poor policy to weaken thorn still 
more by cutting for market or heme cousumption too soon. In 
the antume of tha first year it isa good plan to throw shallow 
ferrows from either side towards the rowa, and then round 
them off witha hoe or rake. Tho ahghtly elevated ridge 
will dry out sooner in the spring than a flat surface; and Aspara- 
us treated in this way, will often make a difference in earliness 
of five or six days, which is an important item to these who prow 
it for market. Early Asparagus always briags a much bigher 
price than that which comes in late in the season, Therefore 
every advantage from location, character of soil and treatment, 
must be taken into consideration by thoas who cultivate for profit. 
When the planta are set go that they have about 9 io, of covering 
at the ead of the third year from the time of planting, the crowns 
will be within 7 in. of the eurface, At this depth the beds may 
be ploughed with a one-horae plough in the spring, and the spaces 
between the rows kept clean by @ cultivator daring the rest of the 
season. Lo garden culture the “crowns” need only be covered 
4in. or 6 in. ‘This will save considerable in the labour of working 
an Asparagus bed over the old method of diggiug the whole aur- 
faca every spring, and doing moat of the work with the baud-hoe 
during the summer. 
Vanieties.— Until quite recently there were only two varieties 
generally cultivated for market purposee—the green and tlie 
purple-topped. The identity of thesa two has been frequently 
yonintained ‘by many intelligent gardeners, who attribute the 
differences in size and colour to location, soil, and beavy or light 
manuring. ‘here is vo doubt in my mind about these two being 
distinct varieties, and that they will: show their peculiarities when 
grown on the same ground and under the same treatment. With 
heavy manuring the size can be inoreased vary decidedly, but high 
eulture does not change the colour of either. A few years ago 
Mr, Concver, of New York, introduced a new variety of Asparagus 
under the name of Conover's Colossal. For this variety Mr. Cono- 
ver claimed superior qualities to either of the two varieties known 
and cuitivated by market gardeners. The heads of this variety 
were said to be of extraordinary aize, of tender and good quality 
when cuoked, and for field or garden culture equally if not more 
productive than the green or purple-topped varieties. This claim 
had to be substantiated by practical growers before discarding old 
and tried kinds for new and untried ones. Many doubted its being 
any other than what was cultivated on Long Island and in other 
Asparagus-producing sections. I have for two years experimented 
with the Colossal, and I am fully convinced that it ia a new varie- 
ty here, possessing many characteristics that will make ita valu—- 
able acquisition to our list of vegetables, Planta only one year 
old will average larger than plants two years old, of the other 
varieties, when grown on the same soil and under the same treat- 
ment. Formerly,in making ag Agparagua-bed, the plauts were 
set too near together, With the Colossal, 4 ft. by 2 ft. will he 
found better thao close planting. Even with the green or porple- 
top, 2 ft. by 2 ft. will be found, at the end of five years, to produce 
inore to the acre than if set 9 in, in the row and 18 in. between 
the rows. 


Currine aND Boncaina.—Cuttiog Asparagus intelligently is 
oueof the nice jobs in gardening that cannot, without careful ins- 
tructions, be deleoated to Tom, Dick, or Harry, A carelesa use of 
the knife often epuils more stocks just nuder the surface than there 
are heads fit for use above. ‘The time to cut is before the bead of 
the Asparagus branches out and loses 2ts compact form, when the 
heads are from 6 iu, to8 in. dong. The knife must be kept sharp. 
Tt should be of a certain shape. Tile blade should be broad, and 
about 8 is, loug; most of the eutting haste ba doue by the potut 
of the knife. It should be run down, simost perpendicularly, 
alongside of the bead, which should be obliquely about 2 in. below 
the surface. By this method very few, if any, of the young shoots 
are injured by the point of the kuife, When the bed is three 
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| years old, or the third year from the time of planting, it may be 


cut regularly each year ; not later, however, than the middle of June 
in the Nortberp States. After thas date the heads should be allowed 
to run to seed. Where Asparagrs is cultivated for market, bunching 
aod tying are another part of the business that requirea skill and 
practics, The banekes, to look well, must be of uniform size and 
length. Somatimea a grower oxnnot eend the Asparagus te 
market every day, bat ha is compelled to keep it for three or four 
days, By placing the bunches in pure cold water, and then 
covering them, they may be kept four or five days, and whea 
taken out they will look as fresh as if just eut. Or if, when cut, 
before bunching, the haads ara thrown ow the eellar-floor, aud, 
when bunched, placed iu cold water for a few hours, each head 
will swell out and look fresh. A faw years ago white Aspuragna waa 
in demand, but lately there kaa bean little call for it, However, 
any one can have white Asparagus by keeping the light away 
from it while growing. This can be most echeapiy done by 
ouvering the bed thickly, aboat the lst of April, with a coating of 
salt hay or long maunre, 8 in. ex 9 in, deep. Before cutting the 
Asparagns the hitter is moved one aide and then replaeed. 


Prosrts, The annual returns from an acre of Asparagus 
depend so much on the character of the eoil and the treatment it 
receives, that it is difficult to state the exact aincunt. Same 
erowers, favourably located, make from six to seven hundred dollars 
a year peer Thia ig munch more than is realised by moat prow- 
ers, Takiug one year with another,a well-kept Asparagus bed will 
yield four hundred and fifty dollara per acre profit. Since the 
close of the late war farge plantations of Asparagus have been made 
in certain localities of the Southern States. This Asparagua will 
fiad its way to the Northern markets, and, owing to the natural 
aivantages of climate, its early appearance will affect the profits 
of Northern growers. Asparagus can be shipped from Southern 
porta with but little risk of injury, even if several days should 
elapse before it reaches it destination. Open crates, the aame kind 
as those now used by Peach growers, will auswer for shipping 
Asparagus to Northern markets. 


Insects. —Within the last ten years Asparagus growers have 
had serious cause for alarm, by the introduction of an insect from. 
Europe. The Crioceria asparagi has been doing a great deal of 
damage on Long Island and in the Asparagua-producing districts — 
of New Jersay, This insect made its appearance about 1860, 
Since that time it has uultiplied ao fast, that, unless some effee- 
tual means is discovered to clieck ita ravages, Asparagus-growing 
will be rendered unoproftable in sume localities where now it ig 
grown ona large scale. ‘Pie eggs of this insect are oblong. They 
are placed ou the plant by one end, one egg being sometimes 
attached to the end of another. They batch in about eight days, 
The larsa is very slow in its movements, and feeds on Asparagus, 
eating holes through the bark ; when disturbed it ejects a noisome 
liquid from ita mouth, and does much injury to the plant. The 
pupse are formed under fallen leaves nud rubbish on the earth. 
The insect appeara in about thirty days from the period of laying 
the egg; it hibernates uuder the bark of trees, Moss, Lichens, 
old rails, &e. The best remedy that is yet known ig to dust the 
plants with fresh air-slaked lime on beds one and two years planted. 
Qn young beds the insects do most damage, With bearing-bedg, 
by allowing the thin shoots to remain uncut, the larva collects on 
them does not injure the larger saleable heads. By going through 
the bed once a day with a basin of hot water, thousands ean 
shuken into the water anc destroyed. This will, im many eases, 
check their depredations, Fine bone-men! bas been tried by Bome 
growers with satisfactory results. This-dusting cam only be done 
with young beds. or thin heads om old beda-; fur if pet on heads 
intended for tuble-use, tha Asparagua will taste of the lime ov 
The thin shoots can be cut off occasionally and burned, 
destroying whut are collected om them. 3 





PLANTS FOR HANGING BASKETS, 


Nothiog adds more to the general good appearance of a con~ 
setvatory than a few well fornished baskets suspended from the 
roof, They iinpart variety, break up monotony, and altogether 
impart te the interior of the structure a varied and pleasing, ap. 
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pearance. The reason why basket plants ara so seldom seen in 
good condition—~I am making now especial reference to the 
amateur—is, I think, because, in the first place, many are not 
acquainted with the best and most suitabla subjects for the pur- 
pose, and then again they are apt, throngh not being immediately 
under the eye, to get neglected in the matter of watering, the 
consequence being that that which should form one of the greatest 
ornaments, degenerates into an unsightly object, and ia removed 
in disgust. Now, all baskets should be so fixed as to allow of 
their being easily examined, and this cannot well be done when 
the labour of mounting upon a pair of steps is involved each time 
that the grower wishes to ascertain the state of the soil, A small 
pulley fixed in the rafter entirely obviates thia difficulty, aa by a 
_ strong piece of cord being attached to the chain of the baaket 

and passed through the pulley, the basket may be lowered easily 
at the will of the operator. It should always be remembered, and 
this a point, simple though it be, that many appear to lose 
sight of, that a plant in a Gasket leads an entirely different life 
froin one in a pot. The exceptional facility afforded for the free 
exit of superfluons moisture entirely obviates all danger of stag- 
nation at the roots, but it exposea the plant to that of suffering 
from want of the sustaining fluid ; the young fibres, which invari- 
abiy manifest a tendency to gravitate aude the outside, being 
but thinly protected against the drying atmosphere, are apt to 
sustain serions damage when the soil becomes unduly parched. 
The mass of earth containing the roots swinging higb and dry 
in mid-air dries out in mach less time than that ina pot on the 
stage below, and continually demands constant atteution with the 
water-pot; in fact, the soil should never become dry. Very often 
the reverse of this is the case; the supplies of water given are 
few and far between, so that where there should be beauty and 
luxuriance there is nothing to be seen but meagre foliage and 
atunted blooms. Unless a basket plant is thoroughly well grown, 
it is worse than useless; itis an eyesore ; a constant reminder to 
the grower that neglect of aome kind has been practised ; but 
how different when all has been done that should have been done! 
then the basket plant in its amplitude and beauty of leafage and 
abundance of bloom, gives the grower great satisfaction and re- 
pays him well forall labour and time bestowed on it. In the 
first place, I will give a few hints on 


Fiuuine tHe Baskets, for in this, as in all that concerns horti- 
culture, so much depends upon a good start. In the first place, 
l would advise that the baskets be not too large. For a small 
atracture { think that they should not exceed 12 inch in diameter, 
and in many eases I would say that 9 inch would be enough. 
There is nothing gained by having large receptacles, but there is 
by adopting ait ones, they being more easy to manage and fur- 
nish, thus enabling the grower to obtain greater variety. I con- 
sider it also a mistake to cram many subjects into the same basket ; 
generally speaking, one kind of plant is enough, although there 
are casea where a fringe of some dwarfer subject ia admissible, 
and sometimes, sa when baskets ara made up in the summer of 
free-growing plants, a judicious mixture will, by its variety of 
form and colour, prove effective and pleasing. Commence by 
lining the basket with moss, and then a few pieces of cork in the 
bottom, finishin 
may be. On this Jay some finer material, and the place some 
more lumps round the ontaide, adding more compost, which, 
by-ths-bye, should be well sanded, and so on until the basket 
is filled 0 within 2 in, of the rim. Press the lumps placed 
round the outside of the basket very firmly together, which will 
prevunt the finer particles of the compost employed from working 
out through the masa. The compost itself will, of course, have 
to ba varied according to the nature and requireweats of the parts 
employed, but in all cases take care that it is free and somewhat 
lumpy. When the soil is fine it is apt to come together too close- 
ly and, forming s firm surface, the water cannot enter so freely as 
sau be, nach of it running off or through the meshes of the 
wirework, the roots getting but little. The present is an excel- 
lent time for planting the baskets, as they will, if carefully tended 
throughout the summer, get well established and become orna- 
mental by the winter. The following area few of the best and 
most telling subjects that can be employed for this purpose, They 
are selected on account of their distinct charactor and casy 
culture :— 


off with some lumpy peat or loam as the case 


_ Tae Ex’s-nonn Feary (Platycerium aleicorme).—This plant 
is not only very distinct and beautiful, but quaint and picturesque. 
Tue fronds are dark in hue, leathery, grassy, arching gracefully, 
and divided at the extremities into two segments of unequal length. 
It succeeds in a pot, but is more at home in a basket, as the cu- 
rious shield-like formation at the base of the fronds is then more 
fully displayed and ié does not damp off, as ia often the case when 
pot culture is resorted to, Platyceriam alcicorae combines in 
itself many high qualities, for although it has a most decidedly 
tropical appearance, it thrives in a low average temperature, grows 
freely, forming quickly a larga specimen, and, unlike the majority 
of the Fern tribe, evinces no great repngnance to tolerably free 
exposure to the sun, bears with equanimity drying currents of 
air, and does not suffer greatly when for a time unduly deprived 
of water atthe roots. Were this feru better known amongst 
smaller growers, it would moro frequently be seen in greenhouses 
that it now it, aa it keeps in good hoatth when wivtered at a tem- 
perature ranging at 45°. I may also mention that it is an excellent 
subject for window cultura, succeeding much better than most 
piaots in the close atmosphere of a constantly heated apartment, 
the leaves being leathery and almost entire, are easily spouged and 
kept clean. It requires fibrous peat and sand. 


Toe Troe Maren-wark Fern (Adiantum Capillus-veneris) is 
also an excellent basket Fern, and when it is well managed makes 
a very pleasing subject. A good way to grow this plant is to 
plant in the ordinary way ina small basket, and when the surface 
soil is covered with ita creeping rhizomes, just bend a few pieces of 
wire over them from one edge of the basket to the other to keep. 
all in place, and then turn the basket upside down. The creeping 
atems will then work throngh the soil, and eventually clothe the 
whole outside of the basket with foliage, Other good Ferns are 
to be found in Davallia disseota and builata, which have finely 
divided foliage and creeping stems, Niphobolus Lingua, and Goni- 
ophlebium subauriculatum. 


PANICUM VARIEGATUM.—Thia is 2 pretty Jittle variegated plant, 
suitable either for forming a basket alone or for being employed 
with other subjects. When any erect-growing plant, auch as a 
Vracena, is used for the centre of the basket, the Panicum may 
be nsed with good effect to forma fringe to it, The variegation 
is distinct and constant, and the foliage, drooping down over the 
sides of the basket, completely hides it, and produces a very happy 
affect. 

TRADESCANTIA ZEBRINA.—This is an old inhabitant of our gar- 
dens, but in its own particular way is unsurpassed. There is 
something very rich and attractive about a well-grown plant 
of this Tradescantia, and when it droops down and forms, as it 
will do when cared for, a dense curtain of beautifuily-marked foli-~ 
age, theia so good that one is ready to admit that this old plant 
is one of the most pleasing in cultivatiou and is well worthy of 
good cultural care.— The Garden. 
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NATAL FRUITS 4NLD VEGETABLES, 


A writer in “Fraser™ gives an acoount df the fruite and vagetabies of this 
eolony, whioh is more candid and troatworthy than woat Bocounte that are 
printed respecting exotic fruite. Of the fraite in Natal the Orange ranks 
first and foremost. Most people know that the Orange tree is one of great 
heauty, though the stanted hothouse specimen in thie country can acarcaly 
bear comparison with its more fortunate relative that lives always in open 
ait, ina climate that soitsit, and which spreads at will its lovely dark 
loaves, aud aweet-soented flowers, and profusion of golden fruit. [ think 
there ie nothing prattiar theo a well-growu Orange grove, with the trees full 
of fiowers and fruit together. They are trees that require little cara; an 
occasioual proning keaps them in very good order There are saveral different 
kinds of Oranges in Natal. The most common are of a large size, and have 
a much deeper aud tougher lining to their ooata than those that ara 
imported into this country ; but they are deliciously aweet and juicy in spite 
of their unpromising exteriur, it ia eel pipe what 9 difference thers isin 
the favour of an Orange just picked and in one that has been kept ; they 
feem to lose balf their taste when they have been lying about for BoToe 
weeks. Basides the common kjud of Orange, they have the Natje, or 
Mandarin, s emal! fat froit, with muoh joice, but of exceilant flower. Fy 
seers a thoosend pities that the Orange canvot be turned to more account. 
A good many are sold, but quantities He about onder the trees and are 
wasted. They ara very good preserved whole, of made into marmalade. ft 
ie a toistake to suppose that it is necessary bo have Seville Orange for that 

utpose ; the cotawon yellow kind does justas well, Lemoua in Natal are 
ty uo means so satisfactory aa Oranges, They grow to « large size, and ara 
nearly all rind and tough white lining, with very little juice, Citrons are 
plentiful, but cannot be considered a useful fruis—only geod for candied 
peel. Litea flonrieh, which are nice ju bot weather to make refreshing 
driuke with, and I think they oome to as great perfection iu Natal as they do 
any where. 


Bananas deserve to be mentioned next, The Banana growa to a good 
height, and is covered with large iimp loaves that hang down, some a foot 
or roore in length ; which leaves have & wey of rmiatling when the wind 
blows through them, like the ghost of a lady in 9 atiff silk gown. The fruit 
is meals, insipid, and of e alightly Pear-lika favour. A taste for it is acquir- 
rel; faw people like it at firet, bat it improves on acquaintancs, aad children 
get very fond of it; and it ie good for them, being a wholesome amd 
nourshing fruit ; indeed, it may -be regardal more ix the light of food than 
ordinary fruit, for it is so aatiafying that after a good bandful of Bananas 
one would feel one had 4 tolerable substantial meal. They are excei. 
lant also cocked in the form of panonkes or fritters. Plauntsiug are a ooarger 
and larger species of Banana, and to my mini inferior,, 


_ There are three kinds of Guava in Natal. They are a coast Fruit. [ oannot 
nay that I have meen them grown much sbost the part I boow beet-—che 
naighbourbood of Maritzburg—wut at the Ciace, a beactiful gardeu in the 
Town Bush Valley near Maritzburg, they have the three sorta, Tie largest 
kind is about the size of an ordinary hen's ogge. It is covered with a thin 
yellow akin, atd tha inside ia pink und pulpy. It aurells vary unuch like a 
mouse, which is uot go pleasant ; but if one holda one’s noae tightly aod oata 
He very quickly it really ia mot bad, and rathet refreshing in hot weather. 
Tha small yellow Guava is a poor imitation of ite larger relation, and aoime- 
what flavcuriess. but is witheat the mouse-ermboll. The littl red Chinese 
Guava is delicious; too moch esannot be said in itafaeour. lu shape and 
ize it ia mot untike a smelt Mediar, but of a deep crimmon colour, It has « 
Blight taste of Strawberries, eembined with a delicious favour peculiar to 
itedlf, This altogether excellent. It is of this Guava that the far famed 
jelly is made: aud Ff think that prepared bi Natal quite equals what we 
get from the Weat Indies, and ft ia far cheaper. 

Loquate are an.agrecable and neefull fruit. They growin thick bunches, 
ou a bindgome, wall-shaped tres, that in ite beight, aud the colour of ita 
leaten, reminds one of the Lwurel at home—bot the leaves are ‘smaller. 
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The fruit is about the sise of smull yellow Pluma, but quite ustike any 
Plom in taste, It ia ful of juice, and bas a partiy eweet, partly ncid 
favour, It partakes a littla of the general iusipidi¢y of the froita in the 
colonr, but after the firet diaxppointment one gota uaal to that, It osakes 
good jam, and capital tarts, av it deserves geome praine, And the trees ure 
always ornaments toa garden, for they retain their beautiful Jeaves all 
the year round, 


The Granadila is the fruit of a apecies of Passion-fower, which Avurigh- 
oa like a weed in Natal; but it dosa oo harm, excepting, perhaps, as a 
harbouraga for anakes, which ara foud of curling themselves up among 
ite thick leaves, and people need to be cautious when they ara picking the 
frais ‘Tho Granadilia ragairea support, and it very quickly Anids its way 
from one trea to apother sround which it twinea, ornamenting it with 
ite jovely atarry flowers and pratty fruit, The fruit is green when young, 
hut ne it ripena, gradanily ohanges to a deep purple, It Js egg-shaped, 
aad one outa the top off, and eate it just as one wood an agg. [tia full of . 
small aeeda, pulp, and juice, and, besides being very good in ita natural 
state, makes excellant jelly, 


The Mango F think quite unpleasant, bat as many poople think otherwise, 
I must wot ron itdown. Et is Hke au enormons Plum, and has 4 tuste of 
turpentine combined with various other flavours, and is so extremely 
sticky, that I bave beard thatio india. where i¢ ia thougbt a great deal of, 
people are in the habit of eating it in their baths, so as to get rid of the 
sticky effect as speedily as porsibie, 


Pineapples fiourish abaudantly on the coast ; they will also grow higher 
up, but they da uct do so well, as they require so much heat, A iange 
uantity are brought to Maritzburg from Dorban for sale, and can be bought 
or about fourpence eack in the senson, There ia not mack prine takes 
with their euitivation, and they are seldom more than half the aise of 
those reared with ao mnch care in onr own country, aud not to be compared 
with them in flavour. They are too much inclined to became woody end 
tough, but even at their worst they always seem to be appreciated, and 
the coolies, whe are their principal yentors, nd a ready eale for them. 


The Capo Gooseberry is 2 emall eshrub, and bears « bright yellow berry, 
as uulike a Gooseberry an one thing aun be gntike auctber, It ia a wild 
plant, and is found ai! about near Maritzburg. It {ts 4 usefdl little fruit, 
and good when cooked in various ways. The Atiatungula ia another 
wild berry that is a good deal sought after; ft is bright red, nud ie uped 
for preserves aud jelly. The jelly is uot = bed imitation of red Currant. 


Thea Papew ia« large round frut, that grows on the const; it ts chiefly 
usefu) for cooking purposes, and from its Havour and colour wight very 
well pags for an Apple. 


The Fig tree dosa wellin Natal, and ne donbt, |f the birds would only 
allow the Figa to ripen, they would be very good; bat thoneh we had 
several large-sized trace in our garden, I caunot gay that wa ever bad the 
Ra'iefaction of eating a single Fig off them; the birds gobbled them all up 
when thay were only half-grown, 


Grapes answer very weil against a wall, But let me warn anyone 
aguineat trying to make them grow outiua field, Preparing the ground 
for them—for it muat ba properly prepared—is a great expense, and they 
do no¢ do well at ali. Some peepla bave fancied that thay might ba 
cultivated in that way, aa they are «6 Caps Town, but it is not posaible, 
owing to the seasena iu Natal and at the Cape being quite difterent The 
rainy aeason comes just at the wroug time for Graves in Natal, Wa 
tried the experiment, aud fanciai we wore going to make a heap of money 
by it, but it proved acormpletea failure, And wae gave our Vines every 
ohanos, We got several huwired plants of different Kinds; and had a 
Swiea gardauar, who professed to know his work, to fovk after them, but 
allto uo purpose, The heavy raina came, and heat down some of our 
poor Vines, and wathed others ont of the ground, and the hot winda 
frizzled up the rest, very few of which escaped, andi [de not think even 
those will aver bear any Gmpes, And [ shonii be afraid to say what, with 
the gardeuer's wagea and Kaffire’ labour, and the planta. our unincky ven- 
tore cost us, I asked an old experianced gardener about it, aud be said 
he did not believe Grapea could ever be grown in Natal, without a good 
wall togupport them. Then they do very woll, grow toa large size, and 
are of fine favour, Bot as houses are uaually low, it ia not so easy to get 
a good wali, 


The Prickly Poar, the fruit of a Cactus, ia watery, «omewhak tasteless, but 
not unplenaanb. ftis extremely unpleasant to pick though, aa it ia covered 
all over with minute thorns, which get into one’s hands. The only way 
to get at the Pears comfortably ig to take a kuife aud fork gud cut them 
off into a basket. The Cactus is almoat a weed in the colony, and makes 
a tery secure hedge, aa cattle are afraid to jump through it on acoount of 
the prickles, 


Thera are Peachea to great abundance, but they are not satiafactory. 
They suffer from the heavy raina which core in the summer, just when 
they ought to be ripening and want most aun, ao that they really have no 
change, and they drop down or are blow off the trees ina green state, io 
which they are only fit for pigs. Some of the early white peaches ripen, 
and are uot bad, but the commoner yellow kinds seldom come to perfection, 
and Neotarinea and Apricots fail from the sant canae. I beliove it is fram 
Peaches that aapirit called Cape sinoke is made, which I should think 
ig ouly second to Natal romin its injurious effecta ; but ié ia popular on 
account of tts choapnesa and entoxicating qualiciva, 

Pomegranates are gorgeous in colour aud pretty inform. I have seon 
a whole orchard of them,and they certainly made a aplendid ahow, Aut 
I thiuk their good quatities end with their handsome appeurance ; they are 
fuli of tasteless seeds, aud buye acarcely any juice, 
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Of all English fruits in Natal the Raspberry seeins to aucoeed the beat ; 
it often surpasses ours at home. As much cannot he said of Strawberries. 
The heavy summer raina wash al] the taste out of them, and beat them 
into the ground, go that in eating a Strawberry one is apt to swallow a6 
much of one's mother earth as Strawberry, 


Apples of a common, useful sort are plentiful ; but I have sever seen 
any very fine kinds grown in Natal, but [ snould think thera is no reason 
againat their doing well, 

The Mulberry is a stunted sort of tree, with far smaller feavea and amal!- 
er fruit then that which we are accustomed to see iv England ; it ia aweeter 
and uot unlike our Blackberry, and is used for jx and tarta, [ never 
heard of any Plum or Cherry being grown in tha colony, I suppose the 
climate ie aneuited to them. The Olive doss well, and I am surprised 
it ia not mora cuitivated, aa it ie profitable ; I believe it ig rather trying 
to the patience, aa it is some yeare before an Olive beara, hut when it does 
it ia « srnall fortane to ite owner, A colonist in Natal base no excuse for 
being without a good kitchen garden. With the exception of a few draw- 
backs everything favours him, The soil ia exceedingly productive in 
most parte, and there is generally plenty of meaua of irrigation ; of course 
of the greatest importance in the dry winter weather. The firat thing to 
be done in to make a good fence : aud | have been told there ia none equal 
to a hedge planted with Cactus or Aloea, and. if pnesible, a deev ditch on 
the wrong side, That sseme the gresteat rotection ageinet that plague 
of all gardeners, the oxen, which are allowed te roam ahout the veldt at 
will. Moat English vegetables, as well aa Potatoes Peas, and French 
Baana, are equal to those at home ; and ifthe matter of irrigation be ac- 
complished——not difientt where there are en many streams at ba::d—auy- 
one may have a ancoeaxion of thene vegetablea all the year roand a 
homestead ought to be withont a good garden. Industry alone is wanted, 
and I fear that ia very much wanted in Natei ; for good gardens are 
few and far between. And in the whole of the town of Manitepars there 
is only one greengracer'a sbop, which of catrae canuot supply the demand. 
and szorhitant prices ure asked for its mouldy little heap of potatces and 
flabby vegetables or fruita displayed in the uat-covsred windows. Carrots 
alan do well, and grow to a very respectable aize ; indeed, I have seen some 
pot unworthy of our shows in England. 

Turnips are apt to fail, and at their best are never quite satisfactory: 
Cabhages, Canlifowers, snd Spinach are excellent ; of the latter there i* 
a wild kind, just as plensant ss the cultivated sort. 

Beetroot grows to perfection ; but ¥ cannot make out that thet very usefa! 
root Mangold wurzel sannat he grow, though one would think it bad very 
much the same nature ag the Beetroot. 

(Catton, Coffes, and aven Tes, grow in Natal. I sm not able to give 
guy enfficieutly exnct information on the subject. Cotton doea beat on 
the coast, ag it requires = good desl of warmth, Ocffee alao reems to 
prefar « tropical climate, though it will grow wear Maritzbarg. Tea does 
not basta to have been turned to much account; IT have only seen a few 
bushes of it. I auppose there ia some difficulty iu ita preparation, aud 
therefore it is not cultivated to any extent. 
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JOHN LAING & SONS, 
SEED & PLANT MERCHANTS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

We announce without fear of contradiction, that OUR 
Collection is by far the largest, finest in quality, and the 
most complete in the morta: ‘The form, substance, and 
colour of our flowers are unapproached by any other raiser 
It was remarked by many of our Visitors and Critics last- 
summer when examining our beds of 100,000 out of 
doors, that they could not find one inferior flower. 

3 Gold Medalsawarded. Tubers in a dry state can be safe- 
ly transmitted from England in December. Patrons should 
order direct from us. 


Prices when selection ts left to va :— 
SINGLE VARIETIES. 
Collection, Named, our best collection 
very choice selection _,.. 
choice selection 
very good selection wee 
good selection 


Per doz, 

aS. 
36a. 
30s. 
24g, 
18s, 


3? a} 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E ‘ ‘i o4e 
F ‘i ordinary selection one 125, 
G Unnamed, best selections to colour... 21s, 
H ; - very choice selection ... 188, 
J “ “ beat whites, distinct .. ]3s, 
K im choice selection os 125, 
L - a very good, selected to co- 

lour for bedding vee | OB. 
M - good do., per 100,408.,... 6s, 


+4 

DOUBLE VARIETIES. 
Prices (our selection) :— 
P Collection, named, our best collection, each 
7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d, 


Per doz. 

s ‘4 very choice ditto .. 638, 
: choice ditto one 483, 
very good ditto wv. 425, 


our very choice, selected, 
distinct | ia 
‘3 choice, selected in 6 colours 
BEGONIA SEED. 

Gold Medal strain saved from Prize Planta. New crop 
harvested in August. Sealed packets. Choice mixed, 
from single varieties, Is. and 2s. 6d. per packet ; 5s, and 
10s. extra large packets ; double varieties, 2s, 6d. and 5a. 
per packet ; large packets, 10s. Collections Single, 12 
named varieties, separate, 5s. 6d.; 6 named varieties, 


separate, 3s. . 
CALADIUM ROOTS. 

The Finest Collection in England. Best named varieties, 
per doz.—30s., 42s., and 60s. 

GLOXINIA ROOTS AND SEED. 

Also in dormant state from England. Our unequalled 
collection. Self-colors, and spotted throats. Best sorts to 
name, 128., 18s., 248., 308., 36s., and 42s. per doz. Un- 
named, very choice, 9s. and 12s. perdoz. Seed saved 
from our Price Plants; erect flowering, drooping, and 
spotted, per packet, Is. and 2s. 6d. 

OTHER FLOWER SEEDS. 

The choicest strains of Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, 
Cyclamen, Hollyhock, Dahlia, Pansies, Asters, Stocks, 
——— me | every other sort of Vegetable and Farm 

eeds. 

All kinds of Planta, Roses, Fruit Trees, &c., that can 
be imported from England, safely transmitted in Wardian 


cases. 
eg Remittances must always accompany orders ; goods titi not be 
shipped without prepayment. Flower Seeds by post. 
Catalogues sent gratie and post free to all applicants. 


Collection, unnamed, 
30g. 
245. 
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Ghitorial Article. 





ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 


Time was when, with but few exceptions, manure was 
looked upon simply as manure, aud, provided it was of a 
sufficiently potent nature to be visibly effective in the in- 
creased development of some or other of the parts of 
the planta to which it was applied, it was considered 
sufficient and all that was required. Manures of the 
commonest kind, rich in ammonia, and consequently cou- 
ducive to the production of leaf growth, were often sup- 
posed as all that was necessary ; and unfortunately it may 
be set down as a certainty that too much of this happy- 
go-lucky sort of proceeding is still followed with many of 


the ordinary garden cropa—fruits as well as common ve- 
getables. Yet, that the majority of plants are not only 
benefited by, but absolutely require more variety in the 
food supplied to them than has hitherto been supposed 
necessary, is exemplified by the marked results that inva- 
riably follow a onxed diet in the shape of different kinds of 
manure, when these are applied with judgment—that is, 
with sufficient knowledge of the requirements of the par- 
ticular kind of plant to be dealt with. 


It is probable that one of the reasona why natural or 
home made manures are considered so valuable by the 
gardener, and so much more useful for general purposes 
than any Artificial Manures, is that the effecta of the 
latter are not fully understood, 


Purely chemical manures are usually classed by those 
who know but little of the subject as stimulants, but a 
stimulantis something which causes temporary excite- 
ment, but does not produce any permanent good. 


To the human race alcohol is called a stimulant. We 
hear of old people being sometimes kept alive by the 
aid of stimulants, but never of young people growing and 
thriving on them, Sir J.B. Lawes says: “ Light and 
heat are the only stimulants to vegetation, all other 
things must be classed aa foods.” Therefore chemical 
fertilisera are not stimulants, but real plant foods. 


Plants and animala—living beings, in fact —have been, 
hitherto, too much considered in the light of mere chemi- 
cal substances acted on in various manners by other 
chemical substances. Becauss in the test-tube of the 
chemist a certain reaction cecura when a test of a parti- 
cular nature is applied toa particular solution, it has 
been tacitly, and sometimes overtly agzaumed that the 
samo reactions must take place in the growing plant, 
because when analysed, it is proved to possess the sub- 
stances which, under the conditions mentioned, would 
give the reaction in question, But in this way the 
chemist is really dealing with substances outside the plant 
—substances, so to say, inan abnormal condition, or at 
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least not necessarily in the same state that they are in 
the plant itself. 

We want, for practical purposes, aa also for the better 
understanding of the physiology of plants, to kuow 


what is actually in the living. plant, not the result as 


apparent after the manipulations of the chemist. We 
want to know in what coodition or state these ingre- 
dients are, how they act and react on one another at 
various stages of the plant’s growth, what differences 
there are in the chemical history of the plant as it un- 
folds its leaf, hardens into wood, matures ita fruit, or 
ripensit aeed. Not until all these matters are clearly 
made cut shall we arrive at any complete acceptable 
theory of manures. As it is, it is certain that in the 
application of manures we act more or less blindly and 
fortuitously. Chemical investigation and practical ex- 
perience have shown us—that uitrogenous manures used 
alone favour rapid growth of cellural tissue, filled with 
watery contents, but that the assimilation of carbon 
from the atmosphere is by no means proportionate, and 
the consequent conaolidation of tissue—io gardening 
phrase “ ripening the wood,”—does not take place com- 
mensurately with the increased luxuriance; a sappy 
“style” of growth being produced in place of that firm, 
well developed wood which the gardener likes to see. 
To ensure the salts of potash and phosphoric acid in com- 
‘bination with ime are requisite 1m association with more 
or less nitrogenous matter, according to the kind of plant 
cultivated, and other circumstances. 

Let us examine the matter a little more fully. The 
food of plants consists of certain ingredients. Some 
of these rare derived from atmospheric sources, the 
‘rest are furnished in solution in water from the soil. 
No plant cau attain full development without a sufficient 
supply from the soil, through ita roots, of potash, phos- 
phoric acid, and some compound of nitrogen. Besides 
these, lime, magnesia, sulphuric acid, chlorine, and per- 
haps silica, are sometimes, if not always, indispensible, 
though in some cases in fractional proportions, to pro- 
duce fresh growth. 

The largest constituent of plants in the fresh state is 
water, which makes up from nearly three-fourths to over 
nine-tenths of the weight of most of our common garden 
plants. The next largest is the organic matter, which 
constitutes from 7 to 25 per cent. ; and finally we have 
the ash constituents which remain after the plant is 
burnt, forming from 1 to 6 per cent. of the plant in its 
natural condition. 

The roots of a plant are the organs by which it ab- 
sorbs water from the soil, and with this water a variety 
of food elements are introduced into the structure uf the 
plant. Tho feeding power of roots and their fibrils is 
not, however, confined to the taking up of ready forined 
solutions, they are also capable of attacking some of 
the solid ingredients of the soil, which they render solu- 
ble and then appropriate for their nutrition. This im- 
portant function of roota is carried onin different degrees 
in different plants, and takes place only at the point of 
contact between the rootlets and the particles of soil, 
and is brought about by the exudation of an acid juice 
which the roots contain. This action of roots plays an 
important part in the supply of phosphoric acid, potash, 
lime and nitrogen to the plant; the latter being 
nenrly always taken up in the form of nitmtes. 
When we remove the crop we necessarily take away 
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the materials the plants have gathered from the soil, 
Soil exhaustion is, in other words, therefore, the re- 
moval of plant-food. 

For the profitable application of manure, the com- 
position of the soil also should obviously be knowa, for 


it stands to reason that a manure should furnish what 


the plant wants, and which is either not in tlie soil, or 
if present, not ina form suitable for plant-food, so that 
the roots cannot avail themselves of it. 

Although several general principles deduced from the 
investigations and experiments of the chemist may be 
laid down for the guidance of the cultivator, yet nothing 
but actual practical experience can determine what is 
best to be done for particular plants grown for particular 
purposes. So many considerations heave to be dealt with 
in practico that the abstract teachings of chemistry can 
only be looked upon ag general indications, not as special 
guides, Theol, the season, the purpose for which the 
plant is grown, the cost, in many cases even fiscal revula- 
tions, may eachor all tend to modify very materially 
the lessona set us by the chemist. In addition to these 
may be mentioned those changes which go on in the 
plant itself, to which we have already alluded, end which 
we may still, without chance of being misunderstood, 
conveniently, if nos strictly correctly, call vital process. 

A worn-out soil is generaliy one from which the avail- 
able supply of soluble plant-food has been reduced so 
low that it cau no longer produce good and paying crops, 
We find however, from data furnished by the invaluable 
experiments of Sir J. B. Lawes at Rothamsted, that even 
a worn-out soil may do something towards supporting 
vegetation. It does this by virtue of what Sir John hag 
very aptly termed tts “natural strength.” This quality 
is what the soil haa to fall back upon after it has been 
reduced by cropping, and is practically constant, because 
it depends not upon stimulants, but upon the chemical 
and physical processes that, with the aid of air and mois. 
ture, warmth and frost, and the agency of minute 
“bacteria” which render the nitrogen in the soil available 
for plant food, aud which are some or all, more or less, 
continually going on in every soil. 


Now these actions go on whether the soil is cultivated 
or not ; at the same time proper tillage aids the work 
wonderfully. But even without it the stock of food 
accumulates so long as leas ig removed than is supplied. 
It is in this way that fallow ground recuperates, and 
that virgin soils have acquired their richness, and what 
the soi! will thus do for itself slowly the gardener may 
do for it more quickly by manuring. 


For this purpose we have at command—(1) stable 
dung and varicus animal manures; house, farm, aud 
warden refuse generally ; (2) rubbish of all kinds, ashes, 
inatl, lime, and other cheap materials, and (3) commer- 
cial fertilisers. 


The natural or home-made manures, stable and yard 
dung, night soil, and the like, contain all the soi] in- 
gredeints of plant-food. They are, however, usually 
slow in their action although lasting in their effects, 
and besides supplying plant-food directly, they have an 
indirect avtion of improving the texture of the soil. 


Maris and lime supply less plant-food than dung, 
but their property of improving the texture of the soil, 
and changing the stores of inert and dormant constitu- 
ents into assimilable forms, is far greater. : 
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Commercial fertilisers, like potash salts, phosphates, 
bones, guano, ammonium salts, and nitrate of soda, 
contain plant-food in very concentrated and readily 
available conditions. Their principal ingredients are 
phosphoric acid, potash, lime and nitrogen. The rule 
in purchasing such manures should be to select those 
which supply most economically the materials that garden 
plants need, and which the soil faila to furnish in 
sufficient amount. 7 

Of late years many attempts have been made to 
manufacture. manures of various kinds applicable for 
different purposes, In many cases those manures have 
been suggested by eminent chemists, who have devoted 
much attention to these subjects: in most cases their 
composition attests that the lessons of chemistry have 
been more or less utilized. When these artificial manures 
are manufactured for commercial purposes, there are, as 
it seems to us, two special evils against which the con- 
sumer should be on his guard. He should know how 
to discount the statements of those manufacturers who, 
following the lead of the vendors of quack medicines or 
of ground lentils as food, openly proclaim that their 
productions are good for all plants, at all times, under 
all circumstances, and so on. These gentlemen do 
protest too much. Their products may be very useful 
in some cases, but they are no more of universal applica- 
tion than are Messrs. So-and-So’s heal-all pills, which 
are guaranteed to cure all diseases flesh is heir to, and 
a good many more, a 

Of the very numerous artificial maoures so frealy adver- 
tised, few seem, so far as the analyses, which were 
undertaken for us some few yeara ago, testify to be 
absolutely bad, many are excellent, but nearly all are 
preposterously high-priced—a matter of little moment 
when used ons small scale in the garden, but which 
would become serious if they were used on a large scale, 
A necessary caution in ail cases ia to use the manure at 
the right season and always in a very dilute atate. 
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Use oF THe EvcaLyptus IN REMOVING Borer Scate.—lIt has 
heeu stated that Eucalyptus leaves possess considerable power in 
removing the acale from boilers, and that a small quantity put 
into the water not only prevents scaling, but ina very short time 
causes the old scale to drop off.-—Soviety of Arts Journal, 


Waste Coan as Manore.— Mr.J. A. Price, Serauon, Pa, believes 
that coal dust will make an excellent fertilizer. Mountains of it, 
brought from the mines as screenings, are piled up in the ooal 
regions. Its dark colour is in ita favour. Dark soila arn always 
more favorable than light ones for many purposes, by reaaon of 
their absorption of beat; and its carbonaceous properties ought 
to give it additional value,— Gardeners’ Monthly, | 





FLOWERS. —Flowers seem intended for the solace of ordinary hu- 
Mauity. Children love them; quiet, tender, contented, ordinary 
People love them as they grow; luxurious and disorderly people re- 
joice in them gathered. They are the cottager’s treasure, and, in the 
crowded town, mark, as with a little brokeu fragment of rainbow, 
the windows of the workers in whose hearts rest the covenant 


of peace. To the child and the girl, to the peasant and manufac 


turing operative, to the woman of the world and the nun, the lover 
and the monk, they are precious always. 
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ALCOKOL FROM A BusHEL of Gram.—Grains of the different 
kinds produce alcohol inabout the following proportione. Corn affords 
40 pounds of spirits of the specific gravity of 09427, containing 45 
per cent. of absolute alcohol for each 100 pounds ofgrain; wheat, 40 
to 45 pounds of spirits ; barley, 40 ; oata, 36;rye, 86 to 42; buck- 
Wheat, 40. Now 40 pounds of such spirits equal 34 (3:5) gallona 
of Government proof spirits, Taking corn at 54 pounds por bushel, 
rye at 56 pounds, wheat at 60, barley at 48, oats at 32, and buck- 
wheat at 52, these grains should afford the following quantities of 
proof spirits per bushel—Corn and rye, each 1:96 gallon, or almost 
2 gallons; wheat, 2-1 gallons; barley, 1:68 gallon; oata, 1°12 gallon; 
buckwheat, 1-83, 
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Paper BortLes.—Various aubstances have been used to make 
atoppers for bottles that will replace corks, aud paper has formed 
the basia of many of theae, We now have amore novel use of 

per in the drug business in the forin of paper bottles, The 

iffculty of making them waterproof las been overcome, as well 
ag their tendency to be affected by spirits of auy kind. The only 
difficulty that remains ia that they muat be made in halves, and be 
joined together after being taken from the moulds where they have 
been enduring a severe pressure, and where the albumen of some 
of the ingredients has formed an linpenetrable protection, and it 
only requires that some deserving mechanic eliminate a pulpy 
alloy that can be used as a solder.—Planter and Farmer, 


Rocky Mounrany rorssts.—To a traveller marching without 
appliances a Rocky Mountain forest is almost impenetrable, 
Trees of every age and height stand close together as thick as 
corn ina field. Their branches are interlocked; the ground is 
everywhere cumbered with fallen, decayed, or uprooted trees, 
piled one on another in the utmost confusion, Thick Grasses and 
brushwood fill up the interstices from below. Whole tracte have 
been devastated by fires, but the fires have only added to the 
confusion. They have done nothing but bring down thousands 
of blackened trunks te atrew the ground. The whole of the lower 
slopes of theses mountains are covered with the dense primeval 
foresta described. They also extend up to the steep and precipi- 
tous rocky masses which form the summits of the range. , 





Tae Fiona oF GREENLAND.—On the atrips of the land near 
the coast the greonland flora, though acanty, is very pleasant to the 
aye. Vegetation covers the ground in thick masses, forming turf 
in the level places, while it fills the chinks and crannies of the rocks, 
and creeps over the surface of the atone, givinga bright appear- 
ance to the land in summer, The prettiest thing of ali is tha Club 
Moas, with its grateful little white bell flowers like miniature 
Lilies of the Valley. With it are generally the Dwarf Willow and 
Birch and the Whortleberry, with ita red berry and glossy little 
leaves, As far as Disco, not further uvorth, there are beds of 
Lady's Mantle and Angelica, and masses of Holly Fern, the erect 
red blossom of the Pedicularis, bright little red and white Saxi- 
frages, Dandelion, Potentillas and Ranunculus, the Arctic Poppy, 
the sweet-smelling Ledum palustre, and the showy purple blossoms 
of the Epilobium alpinum. The study of Greenland botany, in- 
tereating in itself, derives special importance’ from the hypothesis 
to which its remarkable character haa given rise. It has been 
suggested that the Scandinavian flura, which is one of the oldest in 
the globe, exteuded during the warm period preceding the glacial 
over the whole Polar regions, includisg Greenland and Arctic 
America.— Clements Markham. 





Szep Purcuasina 4 Matrer or Conripence.—It is entirely 
so! Tbe man who buys dry goods, or groceries, corn or cotton, 
can, to a very considerable extent, judge of the quality and value 
of the article. This ia not the case wita Sezps.. Simply because 
adealer says a certain Cabbage Seed he holds in his hand is 
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Large Late Flat Datah, it does not follow that it ise. He may 
have been deceived himself, No one cnn tell till valuable. time 
and labor has been expended on the crop. No other commodity 
but Drugs is so entirely a matter of confidence. It behoves 
every one to gét their anpplies from dealers of recognized repute, 
men who bavea reputation at stake. Cheapnesa at ouce Is 
gufficient to raise & doubt both as to- vitality and quality. Good 
beods have a value—they cannot be cheap in the common 
acteptation of the word, The rather imelegant tho’ expressive 
phrase, “Cheap and nasty,” applies to seeds more thau to any 
other commodity —Landreth's Annual. 





Formation oF. Dew.—From a paper read before the Americau 
‘Association for the Advancement of Science, in August, 1886, 
by Prof. H. E, Alvord, on the “ Formatiou of Dew,” we learn that 
the facts established by repeated observations ure, that the jower 
stratum of ait rapidly increases iu cold as we descend towards 
the grouud until checked by the radiation of beat stured up there 
duriug the day. ‘The height of this critical stratum, where the 
two temperatures just counteract each other, varies uuder differeut 
conditions. Ou bare soil it is usually very near the anttuce, aud 
even may be slightly below it. Grass or other thick growths of 
vegetation behaves like the soil in retaining a considerable degree 
of leat in the wir entangled amung its foliage, so that its presence 
restrains tle cold stratum of air at a still greater Leight. ‘There ts, 
therefore, on the uccasivus when dew is formed most copiously a 
stratuin of air of markedly low temperature lying close down to 
the surface of the ground, with its lower limit slarply defiued, 
hut above gradually increasing in heat. Alive this stratum 18 
the comparatively Warn atnrosphere, bearing watery FADOUL 5 
below it a thin layer of air aupplied with heat. aud uuisture from 
the soil. ‘The result is the formation of dew by coudensatiou of 
Watery vapour withiu the cold stratum. Most of the moisture 
geen tpou many plants iu the morning, in the course of a season, 
js transpired by the plauts themselves, aud this transpiration 1s 
sufficient in quantity to supply an appreciable portion of the 
atmospheric vapour subsequently deposited as dew.— Gardeners 
Chronicle. 
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Pionaing Prants rx Pors.—The meaning of the term pluog- 
ing-—well knowu to gardeners—ts that the pot ia sunk ia some 
substance .that will retain moisture~-soil, sand, coal ashes, saws 
dust, and cocoa fibre refuse being the substances courmouly used, 
and of these the last-named is considered the best. The effect 
of plunging pote is that the soil they contain remaios louger 
in an equable condition, and plants suffer less from the frequent 
excesses of mvisture and drought, to which they are subject 
when the puta are exposed to the air. It may be easily uv- 
derstood that the daily watering of planta is an unuatural 
process, aud therefore must be more or leas injurious, retarding 
tle progress of plauta subjected to excess of moisture at one 
period, avd perhaps iu a few hours to immoderate drought ia the 
gojl, the process of assimilation being checked both when the soil 
is saturated, ag it must be for some time after watering, and also 
wheu too dry: beth of these evils being reducible by plunging the 
pota, whether in the house or out of doors, Plants cu window 
sille are especially liable to these fluctuations, and frequently also 
in plant houses, especially when the sun is alluwed to shine ou the 
pots; while plants in pots set on the surface out of doora can 
hardly be got to thrive unless clusely shaded, although watered 
twice or thrice a day, suffering uot only from alteroations of 
drought and moisture, but also of heat and cold, the rapid sva- 
poration through the sides of the pot culling the roots, which ara 
again subjected to iutenae heat when the moisture has evaporated. 
Independent of the benefits resulting from the plunging of pots, 
the saving of labour ig also worthy of consideration, being in 
nearly all circumstances very great ; and purserymen as well as 
other plant growers should take advantage of it to lessen their 
very beavy labour accounts, to which watering iu summer time 
causes a large increase.— Planter and Farmer. 
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Mirbew. ~The Journal Oficiel publishes a report addressed to 
the Minister of Agriculture by M. Prillieux, Inspector-Genoral of 
Agricultural Instruction, as to the results obtamed by the use 
of « mixture of lime aud sulphate of copper in counteracting 
mildew, It appears that it has loug been the custom 1m agme 
parts of the Médoc to sprinkle the vines bordering roads with 
time water, to which # little salt of copper was added. At one 
time verdigris was used, but it wag expeusive, and for that reisoa 
gulphate of copper was substituted, The purpose of using it was 
to prevent children and other depredators from pulling the ripe 
Grapes which were withiu their reach. They were afraid to eat 
the bunches which had been taken from vines sprinkied with 
verdigris, A belt five or six yards widé was treated im this way 
atong the sides of the thoroughfares, 

When mildew spread toa serious extent in the Meédos, it wag 
remarked that the vies whith had been aprinkled with the 
mixture, suffered less from the disease than the oilers. The 
leaves attacked by the Oidium withered aud fell off prematurely 
avery where, except along the roads, whore they remained greed, 
and where the Grapes ripened, M. Prillieux gives » long atcount 
of the visits which he made to the various places iu the Médot, 
where the sprinkliug hed been practised, 

At Dnuzac, tle property of M, Joliastop, the largest number of 
stucks could be olseryed, and there they had been carefully sprin- 
kled by M. Millardet, Professor of the Faculty of Sciences, and 
M. Guyon, Professor of Chomistry at Bordeaux, After studying 
the results in ¢lis and a large namber of other places, it was Uis+ 
covered that the spriukliung of vines with a liquid coutarimg 
about eight per cent. of sulphate of copper mixed with lime water, 
checked the progress of.mildew and enabled tlie vine which bad 
been attacked to ripen its fruit. 

The treatment is easily applied, and cheap. M. Prillieux hopes 
that next year all vine growers will employ it. The earliest appli- 
cation gives the best result, The action of the mixture is not yét 
tindersteod, but MM. Millardet and Gayou hope soon to be able 
to throw light ou it. | a 

it seams to M, Prillienx not. impossib'e that this ubespected 
remedy may prove useful in the case of the Potato disease, The 
hypothesis has already been supported. At Chateau Lougua, be- 
longing to Mesars. Barton, Tomatos wera attacked by a disease to 
all appenrance due to the dévalopment'of the Peronospora of the 
Potato, which is:also knowu to attack the Tomato. M. Jouet, the 
éteward on the estate, who is a scientific -agrigulturist, treated 
the Tomatos like the vines, and he states that he sugpeeded im 
destroying the disease. Isolated as this fact is, M. Prillicux 
thinks it should ba made known, go that the Potato growers may 
make io their fields, from the first appearance of the disease, at- 
tempts similar to those which have been carried out with such 
success this year as regards the vine in the Méduc.— f'emes. 
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ROSE GARDEN, 


NaMiIne Hoses, 


With the arrival of the new Roses of the year tomes's whole 
series of questions with regard to the naming of seedling varieties, 
a proceeding which certaiuly seems, in many cages, about as incon 
venieutly managed as may be, owing either to the imordinate 
length of the names employed, or to the causal way in which the 
game name is applied to different varieties, though sometimes by 
transiation of its title one variety finds itself possessed of several 
names, or else to the great difficulty in pronouncing the name se- 
lected. ‘That the uvisanece of names “long enough to have 4 pers- 
pective” is not abated, the current list of novelties affords the usual 
evidence, Madame Edouard de Bouniéres de Wierre, though 
an attractive Rose, has more namos than one variety ought fairly 
to bea asked to carry, and Comtesse de Rosemount-Chabot de 
Lussay is.hardly better off. It is said that the original full etyle 
and title of a once widely grown variety waa Souvenir de la Vuy- 
age de sa Majesté ln Reine d’Augleterre, but even if that were at wll 
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exaggerated, such names as Scour Bernedé de Saint Vincent de Paul, 
Nouveau deuil de l’Archevégue de Paria, Mademoiselle Kugénie 
Le provost de Launay, Deuil de PAmiral Dumont d’ Orville, Impé- 
ratrice Marie Féodorowna de Russie, and so on, are, to aay the 
least, exceedingly impractical. Not long ago we were treated to 
Fiangail les da la Princess Stéphanie et de l’Archidue Rodolphe, 
with the result that this Rose is now known under four other appel- 
lations formed from the namea of the happy couple separately or to- 
gether; and in the same yeara good dark Rose was relegated to 
the limbe of obscurity, almost untried, owing to hardly any one 
venturing to face sucha name as Comte Frédéric de Thun Hohen- 
stein. A Hybrid Perpetual that is atill esteemed aa a pot Rose in 
some places has for several years dragged on its existence as 
Mdlle. Berthe du Mesnilde Montehauveau, One almost wishes 
that such a Rose might enjoy the opportunity not always denied 
to a young lady of changing ite name. The objections to these 
interminably long uames are numerous. Inthe first place the 
possession of such seriously prejudices a rose’s chance of getting 
widely into cnitivation, for people will not be bothered with a 
variety whose name cannot be anything like included on an ordi- 
nary label, and is as inconvenient to remember as to pro- 
nounce. Again, though foreigners have been said always to 
spell batter than they pronounce, yet, however these long 
Hames may fare in their own country, the spelling of them 
here quickly becomes highly diversified, An instance in point 
ia Constantin Petriakoff, the changes upon whosa patronymic 
have been so persistently rung, that at the present time 
probably there is not a Rose catalogue or horticultural 
print in the country that does not call him Fretiakoff or 
Tretiakoff, or by some other amended title, Then the practice 
above alluded to of employing parts only of a very long name 
is franght with incouvenience, for no two growers will ever use 
the same abbreviation; and where the name ia difficult of pro- 
numnciation every one adopts that section of it which he is fest 
able to utter without danger of loosening his front teeth. In 
the case referred to, between the two extremes of the pompous 
Fiangailles de la Princesse Stéphanie et de PArchiduc Rodolphe 
and the too familiar Stéphanie, we find the intermediate forms 
of Princesse Stéphanie, as well as of Archiduc Rodolphe, and the 
two names combined, so that one never knows where iu a cata- 
logue to look for the variety. 

It is also unfortunate that the south of France, whither all the 
world congregates at certain times of the year in search of aun- 
shine, should be so well adapted to Rose-raising, as the seed!ings 
get named after notable visitors whatever their nationality, and 
we get such names ag Prince Chipetouzikoff, Prince Léon Kots- 
choubey, Prince Waasiltchikoff (which by the way is synonymous 
with Tea Duchess of Edinburgh), Baronne Pelatan de Kinkeliue, 
Natascha Metschersky, Sonvenir de Katia Metschersky, Madame 
Olympe Terestchenko, and Madame Elise Stchegoleff! These 
Roses will never ba popular in this country, hecauae people who 
talk much about them get the reputation in their neighbourhood 
of habitually using such terrible bad language. But we can afford 
to leave varieties with these sort of names to cultivators in coun- 
triea where the machivery is chenp for setting open ones mouth 
wide enough to allow auch words to emerge the while. 

Happily there are no pedantic latinisms employed now-a- 
days in naming Roses, and Smithi, Jonesiana, and so on, no 
longer tend to confound garden varieties with true species ; 
but an element of confusion undoubtedly exists in the free 
translations of names in which some growers indulge. It is uot 
true that all the French nurserymen are distributiog M. Gesch- 
wind’s Erinnerung au Brod as Souvenir de Pain; but when the 
Erlkonig of one catalogue appears as Roi de Aunes in anotlier, or 
when Boule de Neige turna up over the water as Snowball, 
catalogue-makers may well ask how they are to arrange their 
lists, This possibility of translation ia a strong argument against 
the use of fancy names, as the names of persons are at any rate 
uotrauslatable, and even titles are sufficiently similarin French 
and English for it to be immaterial whether a Rose is called 
Comtesse d’Oxford or Countess of Oxford, 

Another source of great inconvenience is the giving the same 
name to more than one variety, There are at the present time 
three Roses involving the name of Victor Hugo; a Hybrid Per- 
petual was called after the great poet, and immediately after his 
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long 8 French Rose Society more or legs on the linea of the 
National Rose Society in this couutry, and perhaps such an organi- 
sation might be able to modify the most glaring of the abuses of 
Rose nomenclature, by keeping 4 register of names, and refusing 
to enter any namesalready in use or of extravagant length. But 
it is probably too much that any such action will be taken for 
fear of hurting tha feelings of some too sanaitive members ; in which 
case it will have to beleft to the good sense of raisers to avoid using 
names like the proceassion—so long, that when one end came in 
view the other was atill below the horizon ; to have some consider- 
ation for the amiable Britannic weakness in nogotiating sequen- 
ces of more than four consecutive consonants; to eschew transgla- 
tion; and above all to avoid the emplayment of names which 
have been previously given to varieties still in cultivation, whether 
in the same clase or not. 





BOTANICAL MARES-NESTS. 
CHIEFLY FUNGOLGICAL. 


Neo one likes to be set down as the discoverer of a mare’s-nest. 
Mare’s—neats are generally discovered by young, green, unfledged, 
and incantious persons, An old hand seldom discovers a mare’s- 
nest, for ba is too wary to put trust ia any appearances; ha sus- 
pects all he sees tobe disguised mare’s-nests. Professors” of a 
certain sort are adepta in discovering mares-uests, A regular 
genuine full-blown mare’s-nest has often been first brought to 
light (as I shall soon show} by a “professor” ora “doctor” of a 
certain class, The discoverer of mare’s-nests often write to the 
daily or weekly newspapers ; they also write wondrous paragraphs 
for magazines. The discoverers are often auovymous, but some- 


times a discoverer ig so confident thut his discovery is genuine 


and not all “moonshine” that he ventures to append his oame, 
In the following notes I shall endeavour not to hurt any one’s 
feelings but simply give a few instancea of botanical mare’s-nests 
—chiefly fungological. There will be vo doubt as tothe genuine» 
ness of many of my examples of mare’s-nests; but perhaps some 
young meu may say that all are not genuine: alll can say is, I 
am very suspicious that they are. There is this peculiarity about 
the finding of mare’s-nests which ate sometimes discovered by 
men of science, the discoverer probably soon sees the true nature 
of his discovery, and saya no more about it. He looks at it 
askance from afar off. But when the mare’s-nest has once been 
discovered, a lot of young confirmers are sure to speedily put in 
an appearance, and these confirmers and lecturera coustantly 
swear that “moonshine” is not “moonshine,” but something very 
solid, They swarm round the mare’s-nest like blue-bottles round 
carrion, After the discoverer (who is keepiug ata safe distance) 
has long ceased to defeud his “mare’s-nest”, these flies buzz about 
the nest, and brood over the addled eggs. Inka ants and 
mosquitos they can do but little damage,but they cause anuoyance 
Nearly all the great 
fungological mare’s-nesta have been quietly abandoned by their 
discoverers, but they have been kept in existence unfortunately, 
as laughiug-stocks by an ignoble army of smail coufirmers 


Han Cocke.” 


I always take pleasure in thrusting at shady “doctors” and 
 professora.” I will, therefore, take a “ doctor” first, a German 
“doctor,” his name is Dr. Carle Miicke, a peculiar name, in 
English it indicates a mess or a muddle. This Dr, Miicke, in 
1870, discovered a terrific mare's-nest in reference to & common 


and very familiar disease of Wheat, termed “ Ear-cockle,”  “ Har- 
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cockle,” as every begiuuer knows, is caused by a minute thread- 
worm, named anguillula tritici, This little worm, which ia allied 
to the ao-called “vinegar-eel,” causea little offensive gulla to re- 
place grains of corn in the ear. Friend Miicke “discovered” that 
the disease was caused by a mare's nest fungns,named hy him “Heno- 
dochius ;" ha probably meant Henodechus. Dr. Miicke’s essay 
wis published by the Board of Agriculture of Melbourne and Dr. 
Miicke was awarded a substantial money prize by the Board for 
his wonderful mare’s-nest The essay is a remarkable one. The Ger- 
man “dector’ does not write “tritici,” but in every inatance where 
he should use that word, he writes the extraordiuary word “tritii ;” 
he also tells the Melbourneitea that some peranns helieve ear- 
cockle to be caused by the “chrysalis of an aphia.” The “ctrysalia of 
an aphis” is a grand mare’s-nast, one of the first water. He illus- 
trates what be calla the “imagines”—possibly meaning imago— 
of an aphis without a rostrum. He also figures a very red 
garden worm and calls it “such an eel,” aud says it is not always 
red, for, saya he, it is sometimes white. Dr, Miicke says he has 
eramined “ flour” from the roote of Wheat, and found the “flour” 
te consist of the “ eggs of an aphis unknown to him, Fancy “flour” 
from the “roots of Wheat” being net flour, but the eggs of au 
aphis, and 40 unknown aphis, 


A Loup Mayon’s-NEst, 


There ig but one step from sucha mare’s-nest discovering 
prize-taking German doctor to a Loudon alderman, 30 I will take 
the next instance from the GuildhaH Museum, Loudon, where a 
large number of very curious curiosities may always be seen. 
in one of the public reoms there is a tall and handsome 
glasa case (with its back to the window}, thea case contains 
a peculiar species of unmitigated mare's-nest ; in fact a Lord 
Mayor'e-nest. At the bottom of the case is a lump of sponge, 
and springing through the sponge is a Horny Coralline, 
Polszoon, or Aleyonarian Zoophyte, quite au every-day and 
common-place affair, The case bears a remarkable inscription, 
paiuted on a tablet of deal (neatly grained to imitate oak), 
The legend says in capitals:—“This sponge was dredged 
1p the Bahamas,’ then (ion much smaller Roman letters) young 
citizena are iustructed inthe following terms :—“ It shows the 


indisseluble union of an animal (the sponge) aud a vegetable (the | 


marine plant}; the sponge has affixed itself to the root of the 
plant and both have grown together, the branches of the plant 
tranefixing the sponge.” The wame of the discoverer of this 
Lord Mayor’s-neat is given in the glass case; the discoverer was 
quite right (in a punster’s sense) in calling bis common Zoophyte 
a “murine plant; itis a kind of plant that should on April Ist 
be angually exhibited to the “ Marines.” 


DoppE&R AND RAFFLESTA, 


We will now notice alaw case. In 1873 a trial took place at 
Bedford for “breach of warranty.” A farmer lad bought Clover 
seed infested with Dodder seed, the result of course being, that 
all the farmer's Clover was destroved by the parasite. ‘I'he far- 
mer claimed £202 108. damages; in defence, great doubts were 
thrown ou the very existence of auch dubious and impossible 
things as Dudder Seeds, aud it was said in the defence, that 
“ Dodder is a parasite, the propagation of which is whoily un- 
accountable to the most experienced agriculturists,’ Judge and 
jury were alike perplexed. Although the very existence of such 
- things as Dodder seeds had been tabooed, the jury'found the defend- 
ant guilty, but assessed the damages not at £202 10s. but £50. 
The Judge evidently believed tn the non-existence of Dodder 
Seeds, and the unaccountable mystery of Dodder, for he gave the 
defendant leave to have the damages reduced to £6 7s 6d, the 
price paid for the seed, 


Before dismissing Dodder, I will mention a little mare’s-neat 
discovered by a writer who described the well-known plant named 
Rafflesia in the Edinburgh Review for October 1888. Thea Raf- 
flesia, as is well known, bas aanimilar parasitic hahit with Dodder. 
The reviewer said, “ The Rafflesia is a plant or fungus,” obaerve 
that! “a plant or fungus,” The mare’s-nester elaewhere in his 
description anys, “that fungi are commonly regarded as not bear- 


ing Sowers 5” the Rafflesia fungus was, of course, an exception to 
this rule, 


ScaB In Potato. 


I will uow turn to Potatos. Lote of Mare’s-nesta have been dige 
covered about Potatos; one of the worst was when Profegsor 
De Barry of Strasbourg discovered for the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, that I did not know what I was talking abons. 

There is no disease of Potntos more common than one called 
“keab,” Last year Lord Catheart wrote an essay on the Potato 
and ita diseases for the Royal Agricultural Society ; of courag 
“acab” was described. Imay say here that “scab” is setup in 
Potatos by mechanical causea only, it is mere roughening of the 
skin, but Lord Cathcart wrote for the Royal Agriculturits: “seab 
isa disease of the tuber, a fungus, Tuburcinia scabies.” Hovw 
Lord Catheart contrived to fall bodily into the crater of this 
gigantic mare’a-nest Ido not know:he waa possibly misled by 
the specific name “ scabies,” which certainly seems to have some- 
thing to do with “scab.” ‘luburcinia scabies is, however, a fungus 
which causes “smut” in Potatos, and has nothing whatever to do 
with “seab.” Lord Cathcart algo discovered for the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society that the fuugus of the Potato disease appears on 
Lilium lancifolium (f) three weels before it is seen ou Potatos ; 
this isa choice novelty in mare’s-nests—a sweet thing, These 
Mare's-nests are the more remarkable as Lord Cathcart’s MS. 
was read, revised and anoctated for him by two illustrious bota- 
nists, 

A German doctor bas also had a turn at “scab” in Potatos. He 
has disecoverd that scabby places on Potatoes represent efforta on 
the part of the tubers to “ form cork” for warding off attacks from 
certain destructive fungi, On firat reading of this portentious 
mare’s-nest I involuntarily exclaimed “oh cork !” Last year, 1884, 
my friend Mr. (. B, Plowright, of Kings Lyon, expressed hia 
concurrence tn the belief that Potatos really did begin to “ form 
cork” when the spores of disagreeabie fungi were by their germ 
tubes trying to penetrate their skins, but it unfortunateiy happened 
for Mr, Plowright (as well as for the German doctor} that Potates 
were never so extensively “scabbed” as in 1884, and that in the 
saine year Potato fungi were never more scarce. Potatos must 
have been very weak-minded in 1884 to form such a prodigious 
amount of “cork” when no fuugoid assailants were near. The 
German “doctor” has published an engraving of part of a 
Potato in the very act of “forming cork.” A writer in the Gare 
deners’ Chronicle effectually burst the bludder about “intelligent 
cork formation” in Potatos, and compared it with the cork gener. 
ally present in full wine bottles, as being the assumed product of 


. the vinous beverage within to protect itself against the attacks of 


topers, 
Tee Potato DrsEage, 


In referenca to the Potato disease, Dr. J. H. Gilbert, F, R. S., 
has eaid that some of the clergy, in the first yeara of the murrain, 
discovered the mare’s-nest that the disease was a scourge sent by 
God, and that to attempt ita cure was impioualy to oppose the de- 
signs of the Almighty. 

In September, 1872, a leading article was published in the 
Times on the Putato and the Potato disease ; the writer exhibite 
a series of kaleidoscapic mare’s-nesta, all of which be had dig- — 
covered himself, It is difficult to read this writer’s description 
of the Potato without awimming of the head. This Solanum Solo- 
mou wrote “The Potato hag been deserived as an accident!, a sort 
of sac or wen on the rovt, rather thau a legitimate part of the 
plant or a fruit. Ifthis be the case,” says be, “ we must expec 
itto ba a very sensitive and delicate thing. If the plant is 
labouring under a sort of disease to begin with, aud compelled to 
feed a large adventitious mass from 4 very inadequate system, no 
wouder that it feels atmospheric shocks and disturbauce more 
than wedo,.” Listen to that, ‘‘more than we do.” The writer 
concludes by sayiug :—" The soil itself, too, partakes of these shocks 
and disturbances quite as much ag the atmosphere.” Every word 
of the above isa jewel. When Iam out of sorts [read it; itg 
effect on me is like champagne or ginger-beer. 


NATURE OF THE Potato-FUNGUS. 


I think it is generally conceded that the nature of the Potato 
fungus ia at the present time thoroughly understood, not even 
omitting the resting-spores, which I] was once unfortunate enough 
to find, At the time of the discovery, Professor De Bary, as is 
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well known, hotly contested my views, and of course a whole army 
of little botanical skirmishera fullowed in his wake, ‘Times are 
different now, for Professor Thiatieton Dyer informed the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, a year or twoaga, that ul- 
though Professor De Bary is “not absolutely convincad,” yet “he 
thinks if not at all improbable that they are the real thing.” 
What a terrible blow for the professional confirmers! As the 
fungus is now quite understood, and my oospores after all consi- 
dered to be very likely the “real thing,’ it seems inexcusable that 
auy author should discover new mare’s-nasts about the Potato 
disease ; yet an author last year out-Heroded Herad in a series of 
portentious mare’s-nesta) He began by saying the “ fouutain- 
head,” whatever that may be, “had not been shown before he 
wrote ;” but he omits all reference to “nids” and the “ active rea- 
ting” condition that Professor De Bary once thought he had dis- 
covered. These were possibly not at the “fouatain-head.” He 
goes on to any the critical time for a Potato is when it “ changes 
its skin” (like a crab, I suppose), or perbapa thia “critical time” 
1% when the cook removes the skin with a knife prior to putting 
the tuber in the pot; this is certainly a “critical time” for the 
tuber. This mystic “skin,” the author says, does not exiat after 
August ; aud thatafter Anguat it is impossible “even by boiling 
to get it.” Oue could understand boiliug the akin off, but bow on 
earth a skin could be boiled on Ido not know, After making this 
and other discoveries of a like nature, the author informs his 
readers that he “then felt like a policeman who, after capturing 
a notorious burglar, said to himself, ‘ Here you are—clear snongh.” 
One, however, loses confidence in the author when he says " the 
clubbing of Cabbages, Broceoli, Bruesels Sprouts, also of Turnips, 
and that mysterious disease of the Cucumber and the Melon—all 
thia I attribute to one and the same thing.” “Tha balla” (what- 
ever they may be), says the writer, “tha balls all correspond.” 
Perbaps the “bails” correspoud with the “ nids.” The suthor goeg 
on to say, “I have studied the common mildew, Peronospora infes- 
taus, but [ cannot see anything of thatin what I have discovered.” 
I should aay not! “I have also tried to find Fusiporium Solani, 
and looking time after time through portions of ieavea that I have 
examined, I munat say I have failed to fiad it.” Nodoubt! One 
more quotation must suffice. The author repeats, “ The tuber 
has to undergo a charge of akin when it goes to rest.” Can the 
Potato change its skin? The disease, he says, bureta “ through 
the cuticle, and having done go it has rent it, ag it were, at every 
vein under the skin ; this (the skiu} turna back, so slowing plainly 
to the eye the form in which the tabes surround the tubers.” [ 
have never seen these “tubes” myself. They were first mentioned 
in the report of Professer De Bary’s discoveries in the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Sortety. I am glad their presence has 
been “confirmed.” Ti seems they are “ outside the tuber.” I 
should say a long way outside. Professor de Bary did not men- 
tion the distance, 

A short time ago several letters wera published in one of the 
gardeuing papers about the Potato disease. ‘The drift of these 
letters was to the effect that the disease was caused by “ worms, 
wira-worms, and grubs.” ‘Phe information was at first rather in- 
definite, as we ull know the word “grub” has mora than ona 
meaning, and that there are different sorts of worms. More than 
one species of worm was blamed. At length a gorgeous mare’s- 
nestite rushed angrily tothe rescue. He wrote and said thata for- 
mer correspondent had blamed “the wrong worm.” He, the 
writer, who had had forty years’ expericuce, knew all about it, 
and informed the readera of the paper that the true worm “ com- 
meuced its attack at the very bottom of the root, and punctured 
and akioned it upwards." The depredator was described as 4 
“blanched sickly-looking earth-worm;' this, the true worm, was 
termed a “ravisher,” and like “ Moses’ serpent,” said the writer, 
“eats up all tha others within its reach.” It would seem to he 
both an animal and vegetable feeder, The other worms, however, 
eays the tustructor, “know ita skinning propensity, and give it a 
wide berth.” The writer watered hie Potatos with lime-water, and 
so he exclaimed, with revengeful and Shylockian glee, “I expect 
—to have skin for skin.” ‘The same writer coucinded by saying 
the same worm skius the roots of Pausies, Calceolurias, and 
Parsley, and suggested that the worm is the sole causa of the fami- 
liar fungus of Holiyhocks, named Pucciuia Malvaccarum, 
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ANOTHER GOLD MINE! 


This time it ia no “South Sea Bubble,” no Southern Iudia swindle 
with imported Australian gold dust surreptitiously mixed with 
the lode before being prepared for the trial washings! Nof but a 
geunins colossal fortune to be obtained merely for the trouble 
of picking it up, that ia if we are to believe the glowing picture 
revealed in tha following extract from the Tropical Agriculturist 
for July on the subject of Ceylon Orchids. The writer saya : “ Not 
long back you published some remarks upon the orchids of 
Ceylon and the probability that if they were well searched for, 
the labour of doing so might be mada to pay well, Aw enthu- 
siast on the sulject of orchids whom I met this week, tuld ma 
that he had just been to Bull's Show of those planta at Chelsea, 
and that there was not a specimen lower priced than five pounds. 
Another authority told me that a Mr. Lowe, a younger brother 
of Sir Hugh Lowe of Perak, had realized a fortune of £250,000 
sterling by dealingiu orchids alone, Of courss he hasa travel 
ling staff of highly trained and correspondingly paid agents who 
search all new countries suchas Upper Burma, Borneo, &c. It 
was told me that it was Mr. Lowe's own discoveries in the latter 
enuntry which laid the foundation of his great fortune. In illus- 
tration of the procedure of these agents, my friend tald me that 
one of these chanced to visit a Colonel—then resident somewhere 
in Burma. He saw an orchid perfectly new to him, and of 
magnificent form and eolour. He eagerly asked where it was 
obtained, and tha Colonel told him he had come across it in some 
valley in Northern India and brought it with him to Burma, 
The energetic agent lost no time, but was off by the next steamer 
to Caicutta, and proceeding spenuntry to the foot of the Hima- 
layas aearched the whole district till he came across the valley 
described, It abounded in specimens of the orchid of which the 
adventurer had seena gingle one in the house of hia friend in 
Barmah. He collected « thousand of them, aud shipped himself 
with them direct to Mr. Lowein England. The plants sold for 
thirty guiness a piece! Their collector again returned to India 
and bronght bome another thousand plauts, which he also sold 
well for Mr. Lowa in England; but after this second consignment 
waa made the locality of the orchids got wind, and being very 
numerous there they were sent home in such numbers that the 
price soon dropped. This story seems to show that your contention 
that further search in Ceylon might be remunerative was not 
at all fur-fetched.—ZLondon Cor.” 

Ye goda! a fortune of £260,000 derived entirely from orchids 
In theaa days of kee n competition, it reads too miveh like a romance, 
and we much fear that the writer’s authority tried ta sea how 
far his gullibility could be imposed upon. Undonbtedly a gen- 
tleman of a very similar name to that mentioned has earned a 
world-wide reputation not only on account of his own explorations 
but also ag the head of the firm of Messrs. Hugh Low and Co. 
who probably still hold the position of being the largest importers 
of orchids in Europe, and we only hope that his labours have 
been rewarded as amply as our eontemporary’s correspondent 
would have us believe. Ia it not rather a peculiar fact that the 
names given should be identical, with the trifling exception that 
the tradesman is content with three letters fer a surname, but 
the brother with a titla appends the aristocratic "e.” Now with 
reference to the instance given of a thousand plants having been 
collected of one species and sold for thirty guineas a piece, that is 
£31,500 for the whole; what a pity he does not publish the name 
of the variety in question. This is however scarcely necessary with 
those that are au fait with the subject, for lucky finds of new 
species of merit in Indian Orchids are now so rare, Undoubtedly 
the writer refers to C---S——, which is the only variety of Indian 
origin that withia the past tweuty years bas created anything like 
the sensation the writer's statement would inply. A few plants of 
this were certainly sold at and above the prica named, but they 
cartainly averaged less than one-fourth that sum. The writer of 
the present note has good cause to remember the circumstances, 
having heen one of those unfortunates who collected in quantity 
after their locality got wind, and bad to be content with fewer 
shillings than the first shipment is stated to have realized in 
gulnens. 

We make these remarks in no deprecatory spirit, nor do we 
wish to infer that money is uot made out of orclide, but it is 


certainly not the Eldorado that the instance quoted would lead 
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the uninitiated to beliave, At the present moment Indian Orchids 
are at a discount, the more showy South American species having 
become the idols of popular fancy. The following list of prices 
of a few Indian well known species, taken from the retail catalogue 
of alarge English importer, will give some idea as to the extent 
that prices have fallen :— 


Aerides affine roseum ss... » 6 to 7 leaves, 3s. 6d. 
crassifolium one . oto 4 + 3s. 6d. 
Fieldingi ‘as wo. 4 to 6 - ba, 
Leonia aan one ous 5 to 7 3 Ta. 6d. 
Lobbi ... aia » &£t07 4, 3a. Gil. 
adoratum majus «= 6to7? 4 38s. 6d, 
quinquevulnerum ... ww. 4 to 5 ” 3s. 6d 
Sander anim eae ww 65 to 6 » 10s. Gd... 
viteos Dayana sibs ~~ 5toG6 4 38. 6d 

Coslogyne cristata - » 10to1Z2 4, 3s. 6d. 

Cymbidium eburneum .. wv 2t0o3 4 58 
Mastersi one cu. 2 to 3 ‘i 5a. 
pendulum ave ow 5 to G ” 3a. 6d. 

Cypripedium Argus ui .. 2 to 3 growths 5s. 

’  _barbatum, unflowered w 3 to 5 a 2s, Gil, 
caudatum iw ww, 2 to 3 i 3s. 6d. 
ciliolara wus ow. lta 2 ‘i Ds, 
concolor ee -. 2to 8 - 5s, 

» Regnieri ... o 2to3 4 7s. 6d. 
Godefroye we. d uw 2 t08 » 10s, 6d. 
Harrisianum ee eo. oo ta 4 os 5a, 
Haynaldianum ee ow. 2 to 8B 5a, 
insigna — aw 4 t07 ‘5 Za. Od. 
lavigatum a aw 2 to 3 se 53, 
Lawrenceanum ee ~~. 2to do z, 5s. 
niveum ane eo. 2 to 4 6 By. 
Robelesi ix we 2 to 3 : 5s. 
Roezli_,.. ius we 2 to 8 “as 38. 6d 
Sedeni ... es -. 2to 8 - 5a, 
Spicerianum ees ow. 2 to 8 = 7s, 6d 
Stone rr aa . 2 to 3 * 5s. 
venustum vee wv stos y 2s. 6d. 
villosum ... oan * zZ to 4 1 as. Gd. 

Dendrobium aggregatam majus w. 6 to 8 bulbs. 29. 6d. 
albo-sanguineum ww 4to 5 " 33. 61, 
bigibbum =... nae we 4 to § ‘ $s. 6d 
Caleeolaria acs ow 6to 10 ,, 5s. Vs. 
Cambridgeanum s_—.., we 4405 = ,, 2s. 6d, 
chrysanthum ied - *4t06  ,, 3s. 6d, 
chrysotoxrum ee oe G€to8 4, 8. 6d. 
crassinode vee ww. 4 to 5 : 3s. 6d, 
crepidatum Bars a. & to 6 - $s. 6d. 
crataceum aes oe £ to 6 ss 3s, 6d. 
Dalhousiapum ae wo 8to 10 4, 5s. 
Dearei... s .. §& to & ‘ gs. 6d, 
Devooisoum sos wo. 5 to 6 - os. 6d. 
Draconia .., yee o. 4 to 6 be 2a. Gd, 
Faleoueri es oe 10 to Th 5s, 
fimbriatum cae . 8&to 10 , 55. 

» oculata wee ws 9 to 6 » 35, 6d 
formosum giganteum... . 2 to 8 - Zs, 6d. 
Fytchiaoum wis a. oO to 7 ” 23. 6d. 
hedyosmum aa «. 8 to 6 * 2s. 6d. 
heterocarpum os we 5 to 6 - as. 6d. 
infundibulum ies «. oO to 6 Pa os. 6d. 
Jamesianum ied wow. 5 to 6 a as. 6d, 
luteolum... ane vw. 8 to 6 e 2s. 6d, 
moschatum ae -. S& to 7 % ba, 
nobile, unflowered plant from im- . 

portation aes wee ‘ 5a, 
nodatum... ees » I1Z2to 15 ,, as. 6d, 
Parish ... ss . § to 6 5s. 
Pierardi ... : aw. 6 to 6 ra 2s, 6d, 
latifolium = eae vw 6 to 7 pA 5s, 
primalinum giganteum . 4 to 6 i 5s. 
pulchellum as » 10to 13 , 3s, 6d. 
thyrsifiorum are ». GtoF , 3s. Gd. 
Wardianum, strong ... 4 to 6 2 93, 6d, 
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It must ba borne in mind that these are retail prices for eatab- 
liabed growing plants ; newly imported plants would not certainly 
realize more thau one-fourth to one-sixth of these rates, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
FERNS: SELECTION OF VARIETIES. 


The proper selection of varioties is of course the first step 
exseutial to success iu fern growing. Too frequently, however, 
but little discrimination is shown in doing so; 0n the contrary, 
we may often findiu a collection, examples from almost every 
part of the world, and all perhaps treated in precisely the same 
manner; the prower in hig ignorance, making no distinction 
between species that may be indigenous to hot arid districts, or 
those that are found at an elevation of eight or ten thousand feet, 
How often do we sea attompts made to cultivate many of the 
benutiful species that are found in the Darjeeling district, and 
their unfortunate owners seem surprised that their efforts in al- 
most every instance prove a ludicrous failure. 


ADIANTUMS. 


The genus Adiantum, or what are popularly known as Maideo- 
hair ferns, is undoubtedly the moat useful we have, and withstands 
the effect of a hot, dry climate better almost than any other ; but 
even amongst these there area large number of species that tt 
would be quite useleas to attempt to grow on the plains; these are 
either natives of acool climate, or found at very high elevations. 
Some are of the greatest utility for making bouquets and wreaths, 
and foremost amongst them is A, cuneatum, the commonest, and 
one which is not very likely to be eclipsed by any new comer. 
Besides the natural gracefulness common to the fronds of that 
species, it has the immense advantage of producing them more 
plentifully than moat of the otbera, and will, no doubt, for a very 
long time yet remain & general favorite, Then comes the variety 
A. euneatum gracillimum, with fronds much more finely divided aud 
much amaller pionnles, When first brought out, some fifteen 
years since, it promiaed not only to rival but even to supersede 
the old species from which it originated, and as it 1s quite as free 
a grower in acool climate, and its frondaalso produced in great 
quantities, strong hopes on the subject were entertained, but 
these were never realised. For the same purpose alro, 4. decorum, 
fulvum, scutum and mundulum, although not so much in demand, 
are very useful. For large vases where green foliage in often re- 
quired for intermixing with flowers of more than ordinary sizes, 
what ean be more appropriate, or produce a better effect, than the 
massive fronds of A. farleyense, the light-coloured fronds of a 
Cardiochlareum and tenerum, or the darker ones of A. formosum 
and Sancte Catharine. But itis not for cuttings only that Adi- 
antums ave so much appreciated. There is no tribe equal to 
them amongst ferns; indeed a judicions selection of the beat sorts 
only will produce a greater variety of forms and tints than can be 
found in any other, There are the dwarf forms of A. cuneatum 
such as Mundulum, Legrandi, Pacottt, all of recent introduction, 
very pretty and very useful; also the older A, Luddemannianum, 
perfectly distiuct from every other form. Then there are the 
gigantic forms above mentioned, and besides them the old and 
popular A. trapeziforme, Pentadactylon, Peruvianum and Seemannt. 
Then, again, we have others, the shape and general habits of 
which are totally different from ordinary Adtantwme, such, for 
instance, as A. asarefolium with its broad entire fronds perfectly 
round in shape and measuring sometimes as much: as three aud- 
a-haif inches across; the curious and better known 4. reinforme, 
with kidney-shaped fronds borne on long shining stalks, and the 
very strange A. Feri whose scandent fronds expand to great 
dimensions, and whose stalks are quite hairy and of a ferrugi- 
nous color, But above all, there are some, such aa A. Hendersoni, 
with a metallic hue; Macrophyllum whose broad fronds 11 their 
young state araofa beautiful roay colour; Rubellum, Tinctum 
and Veitchj, all are splendidly tinted in their young state; then 
we have 4, sulphureum and Williamsi, and the silver one, which 
has become very scarce of late, A. scabrum ; also tha pendulous 
forms so well adapted for baskets, in which they make beautiful 
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objscts, A. Edeeworthi, Caudatum, Cilsstim, and Aunulatum ; 20 
that I may confidently say a collection of Adiantums alone ia most 
interesting, ‘The curious property of repelling water belongs to 
most of them, which, if kept submerged, will when taken out be 
fond as dry as before, The following varieties can be strongly 
recommended :—— 

A, Amabile.—This graceful species is a native of Peru, and pro- 
duces fronds upwards of 24 inches loug and 14 inches broad, of a 
light green colonr, They are very elegantly cut, and havea 
charming drooping habit. This plant has tha peculiarity of re- 
producing itself ou its own roots all over the pots. 


A, Angiteuse.— A very elegant free growing species of maiden- 
hair fern introduced from the island of Aneiteum., It haga 
creeping rhizome clothed with dark coloured scales, and three 
or four times divided deltoid fronda. The numerous segments 
of the fronds are rbomboidal, nearly sessile, firm in texture, with 
a glabrous surface, 


A. Bausei—This variety, though partaking of some of the 
properties of A. Scutwm, is quite distinct from any other form by 
jts pinnules being contracted ; the fronds sre produced from fi 
crown in great quantities ; they sre erect and ofa heantiful light 
green, the general appearance of the plant is that ofa weeping 
Seutum of strong growth. @ 


' A. Brasiliense.—A gigantic growing fern from Brazil; the 
fronds often attain a height of 3 feet, arid area produced from a 
atont rhizome creeping unfler ground, but very slowly. The 
stalks are hairy and brown, whereas the pinne of dark green, are 
ainooth, rhomboidal in shape, and produced far apart, a distinct 
snd beautiful vanety. | 

A. Caudatum,—A distinct and handsome species, very common 
in many parts of Bengal. It is an ever-green variety well adapt- 
ed for baskets ; the fronds are pinnate, about fifteen inches long, 
and proliferous at their extreinity ; they are hairy and ofa dull 
greyish-green colour. In ahanging basket this plant makes 
charming object, as it ig not unusual to see from tha game apeci- 
men three generations of plants hanging down $ feet long or more, 


A, Giliatum. syn. 4, Edgeworthi, somewhat resembling the preced- 
ing, but ita fronds are douhle the size of that variety, with the 
piune boldly cut or fringed. 


A, Cardiochtena, syn. A. Polyphyllum.—One of the largest varie- 
ties in cultivation, the fronds frequently attaining a height of 4 
to 5 feet, and are of a peculiar light shade of green, and should ba 
grown in a very shady position to retain their remarkable colour, 
which igapt to become almost white in a strong light. 


A. Concumum. —This ts a well-known old variety and certatnly 
deserving of a’ place in avery collection. Its ;fronds, produced 
from a crown, often reach two feet in length; they are tri- pinnate 
aud of a very light green; thair stalks are very black. The pen- 
dujons habit of this plant makes it-a beautiful object when used 
as a basket plant aad suspended from the roof. 


A, Christatum.— A verv fine fern from the West Indies, of a dark 
green colour, and of stiff or rather rigid growth. The frouds, 
which are tri-pinnate, are somewhat triangular in shape and pro- 
duced from a thick under ground rhizome. 


A, Curvatum.-—A very fine species from Brazil, producing from 
a thick under-ground rhizome, its fronds, which are very: distinct 
from any other idiantum, as the pinne being much eurved back- 
wards give them avery peculiar appearance; they are large, tri- 
pinnate, and bright green in colour, and under good cultivation at- 
tains the height of two feet; should be grown in a shady position. 


A, Decorum.—A well-known and extremely hanlsome species 
from Peru, somewhat resemiding A. Cuneatum, but of gigantic pro- 
portious. The fronds are larger in all their parts than thuse of the 
above-named species, and they are produced in great nnombers 
from a tufted crown, It is of a lighter green thau most d4diantuma, 
and isa very useful plant for decvrution. 


_ 4. Farleyense-—This spleudid Adiantum is by far the most in- 
teresting of the whole tribe, and might with justice be called the 
queen of the maiden-hair ferne, Jt is too well known to 
require a very elaborate dencription, which however good and 
cumplete would most likely fuil to do it justice. It bas im- 
mensely broad quadri-pinnate fronds, aad gracefully drooping, 


from two to three feet in height, and when grown in aguitable 
position with plenty of light, the pinnulea, which are of an 
enormous size, beautifully cristate, deeply fringed, aud with 
almost crispy lobes, are very prattily edged with a delicate pale 
crimson tint, turning toa pleasing rich light-green when mature, 


A, Formosum.—This fine strong-growing New Zealand species 
is one of the most ornamental ferus in cultivation. The fronds, 
which are quidri-pinnate, light green in colour, and from two to 
three feet high, are produced from slender under-gronnd creepin 
rbizomes. ‘They are erect, or nearly so, with amail pinnulas aad 
hairy rachis, aud their stalks are of a shining jet black. 


A. Gracillimum, —A most elegant fern, with light and graceful 
fronda, the multiplicity of numberless aud minute pinnules, and 
almost invisibla ramifications of the rachis, give to this plant a 
particularly charming appearance. The frouda, which are pro- 
duced in profusion from a tufted rhizome, reach about 12 inches 
in length and 9 inches across, and arg thin and fragile iu spite of 
their massive appearance; their colour isa very pale yellowish- 
tinted olive green, 


A, Hendersonii—This fine species grows from 18 inches to 24 
inches high. The fronds are produced from a decumbent rhizome; 
when mature they are of a beautiful dark-green colour, the young 
ones being of a very tich brouzy crimson, whieh tints they retain 
for a very considerable time. 


A. Lunulatum—A distinct and very handsome deciduous spe- 
cies, very common in Bengal, where, during the rainy season, it 
grows in profusion on old walls and at the roots of trees, especially 
the mange and cocdauut, 


A, Luddemannianum.— A remarkable variety, quite unlike any 
other maiden-hair fern in cultivation. Ita peculiarity consista in 
the piunules being crested or agglomerated at the extremities of 
the stipes, they are also much crisped and curled. The fronds 
grow erect, 8 to 12 iuches high, with smooth slender stipes, at 
first a deep crimson, changing to ebony black when mature, 


A, Pabmatum.—~a very handsame apecies, very distinct in habit, 
the fronds are thrice pinnate, gracefully arching and spreading ; 
the pinwales large, in the style of Farleyense, but much more 
deeply out or lobed in palmatic form, ‘This isa native of Peru, 
and is found at an elevation of upwards of 10,000 feet, it is there- 
fore ouly suitable for growing in @ cool climate. a 

A. Peruvianum.—Thie apecies, native of Peru, is undoubtedly 
one of the finest of the large-growing section. Its stout black 
pelished stalks rise to a height of about 15 inches, supporting the 
ample and gracefully pendent frouds which grow toa length of 
upwarda of 2 feet. They are produced from a thick decumbent 
rhizome, aud are beautifully arched, they are compounds and 
Innde up of large pinnulea, of a beautiful dark-green when mature, 
and of a soft metallic hue in a young state, 


A, Seutum—or more accnvately, A. Ghesdrighti—is a fine large 
growing kind, with somewhat the habit of A. Farleyense but less 
dense. Its beautiful fronds are tri-piunate, somewhat ovate, from 
18 to 24 inches in leugth, aud produced from a thick crowo; the 
pinne large, slightly creunte on tle margins, are of a bright 
colour ; the stalks and rachis are black and alining. 


A. Tetraphyllum gracile. —A handsome fern of moderate stature 
and remarkable for the beautiful reddish tint assumed by the 
fronds when first developed. and continuing until they are fairly 
expanded. The fronds are bi-pinuate, on slender black stipes, 
arching elegautly at the top, and dividing into from four to six 
linear pinnm. 


A. Victorio.—-A handsome decorativa fern, of dwarf, densely 
tufted habit. Fronds ovate bi-pinnate, with about one pair of 
compound pinue aud‘ four to five simple ones; pinnules large, 
bluntly deltoid from a truucate base, or sub-rhomboidal deeply 
lobed. 


A. Williamsi—* The Golden Maiden-hair.” The beautiful fronds 
of this species ara of a bright light-ereen and elegantly arched, 
18 inches to 2 feet long, supported by stalka 6 to 8 inches high, 
golden at the base, and a rachis in zig-zag about twelve inches long. 
The pinnules are about half-an-tach broad, aud attached by pedi- 
cles about a quarter-of-au-inch long; they are membraneous and of 
a petmi-circular form. | 
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HOW SOIL IS MADE FERTILE. 


A recent number of the Journal of the Chemical Society containa 
a valuable communication from Mr. R. Waringtoa on the subject 
of nitrification, being the result of five years’ patient investigation 
in the laboratory of Sir J. B. Lawes at Rothamated. We append 
ao abstract of those portions of the paper which bave a direct 
bearing upon the question of horticultural chemistry. 

The author, in giving a brief history of what has already bean 
done by others, says :—-It is now shown for certain that the nitri- 
fying organism ia a member of the great family of Bacteria. 
Dehérain and Maquenne have proved that the reduction of ni- 
trates in acile is due to the action of Bacteria; and to Gayon and 
Dupetit we owe the proof that the reduction of nitrates in sewage 
is accomplished by the aame agency, and that this, as well as so 
many of the other transformations within the soil, isa result of 
life. 

One substance indispensable to all life ia phosphoric acid, and 
from bumerous experiments made by Mr. Wartegton it would 
appear that the presence of phosphates is an essential condition 
for nitrification, and io this fact our author affirms we have corro- 
boration of the theory which ascribes nitrification to the action of 
a living organism. 

Nitrification in soila and water is found to be strictly limited 
to the range of temperature to which the vital activity of low 
organisms is confined. The action ig also dependent on the 

resence of plant-food suitable to organisma of low character. It 
fies been established by a variety of evidence that the special 
organist which nitrifies ammonia exiats iu abundance in the sur- 
face aoil of all fertile land, but from examination of some subsvils 
taken from the experimental fields at Rothamsted in the autumn 
of 1883, Mr. Warington is disposed to conclude that in our clay 
soils the nitrifying organiai ia not uniformly distributed much 
below 9 inches from the aurface. At the depths from 2 feet to 8 
feet there ia no trustworthy evideuce to show that clay contains 
a nitrifying agent. 

It is, however, probable that the organism may occur in the 
chanuels which penetrate tlhe subsoil at a greater depth than in 
the solid clay. In the cage of sandy soils it is assumed that the 
organism will be found at a lower depth than in clay. This 
shows that the nitrates foand in the subsoil or in eubsoil drainage 
waters have really been produced in the surface soil, and have 
passed down by diffusion, or io a descending column of water. 


Evideuce of the nitrifiability of Rape-cake when applied to land 
as Manure is afforded by the analysis of the drainage watere from 
the experimental Wheat field at Rothamsted. Each plot in this 
field has a drain-pipe 2 to 3 feet from the surface, running down 
the middle of it. On one plot coarsely-powdered Rape-cake is 
aown broadcast and ploughed in towards the end of October, On 
fifteen occasions during the last six yeara the wiuter drainage 
waters from the Rape-cake plot, and from two unmauured plots, 
have been atmultaneously collected and analysed. The mean 
amounta of nitrogen in the drainage from the two unmanured 
plota were respectively 5-3 and 5°1 per million, while in that from 
the Rape-cake plot it amounted to 13°7 per million : proving clearly 
that vegetable substances are susceptitle of vitrification, and that 
the amides and albuminoids of plants do not differ as to their 
capacity for nitrification from the same substances present in the 
animal body, It ia, however, freely admitted by the author that 
in a given time ordinary vegetable tissue will yield far less nitric 
acid than animal tissue, partly from the obvious reason that it 
contains less nitrogen, but partly also because the excess of carbo- 
naceous matters in the vegetable tissue has also to be oxidised. 
The available oxygen is thus shown iu the case of vegetable tissue 
to be largely consumed in the production of carbonic acid, whilst 
in the case of animal tissua a much larger proportion is devoted 
fo the oxidation of nitrogen. There can be no doubt that the 
extramely rapid nitrification which certain nitrogenous matters 
undergo in cultivated soil is largely due to the immense masa of 
nitrifying orgacisms with which this matter is brought in contact, 


As far as information goes at present, Mr. Warington thinks it 
probable that ammonia is, atrictly speaking, the ouly nitrifiable 
substance, and that ammonium carbonate is the material from 
which nitric acid ia in all cases produced. With this idea before 
him, he considers jt anfe to assert that fall nitrogenous bodies are 


uitrifiable which yield ammonia when attacked by the organisms 
preaent to fertile soils. 

The prejudical influence of cauetic lime on nitrification was no- 
ticed long since by Boussingault, and Mr. Warington deduces from 
his experiments that a heavy dose of lime applied to land will pre- 
bably retard, or even suspend for a time, the process of nitrification 
in the surface soil, but that this action will soon cease as the lima 
unites with carbonic acid, and the final result will be favourable 
to nitriGcation tf the land were originally deficient in lime. 

It would farther appear that nitrifying organiems finda diffi- 
culty in multiplying in very strong solutions, and in a series of ex- 
periments instituted to prove the amountof nitric acid produced in 
diluted urine of various strengths seeded with surface soil, May 6, 
1884, it was found that nitrification commenced in a 1 per cent, 
solution of urine in eleven days, in a 5 per cant. solution in tweuty- 
days, in a 10 per cent. in sixty-two days, and in a 12 percent. in: 
ninety daye, But in solutions of greater concentration than thia 
ng nitrification appeared, 


PRACTICAL INFERENCES, 


The practical conclusions from these important results are 
obvious. The experiments clearly point out why liquid manures 
should always be applied to plauts in «state of great dilution. 
Tha effect of liming soils will aleo be better understood, Further, 
when rich stable or farmyard maunre ia left exposed on the eur- 
face of the land, there is undoubtedly, in dry weather, a consider- 
able losa of ammonia or plant-food, as the fermented urine in the 
dung is in a conditioa concentrated either for nitrification or the 
retention of the ammonia by the soil, A similar loss of plant- 
food would occur in very dry weather when sheep or cattle are 
fed oa the land. | 
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FORESTS OF JAPAN. 


The ares of Japan is about 96,000,000, acres, and the forest area, exclusive 
of the Loo Choo and the Benin Islands, is about 29,000,%)0 acres, The 
forests are held in nearly equal proportions try Government and by privata 
owners, - Forestry has long been made a study in Japan, and is atated in 
a recent report of the United States Conmiasioner of Agrianiture that no 
people are more skilled in grafting and dwarfing trees than the Japanese, 
The Guvernment Forestry Department is now an important hranch of the 
finte. The head office ia in the capital, Tokio, but in each of the forty-four 
Ken or States, into which Japan is divided, there is & branch office from 
whiob the respective foreste and plantations are managed. During the 
daya of the old rulers, exch lord had bia own forestry laws, all of which 
were very atrict ; one of these made it a punishable offence to be found in 
the forest after nightfall. Since the new regimes the forestry laws lave 
been conselidated, and their old feudat attictuesa somewhat abated ; but 
the existing lawa are atrict enough to secure the due preservation of the 
forests. In Tokio there ia s Government achocl of forestry which was 
established three yeara ago, aud ie now attended by 150 pupils. Bome of 
these pupils are preparing themselves for practical work in tha State forests; 
others are the acue of landowners aud farmers acquiring a acieutific kuow- 
ledge of arboriculture in order to qualify thenveelves for the efficient mausge- 
ment of their own lands. The curriculum inthe forestry school iuclides 
botany, the chemistry of the soil, a little ontural philosophy, surveying, 
aod the practical work of planting and rearing trees. [)lustration 
ia given to the popile by Japanesa officiala, who have thamaelves studied 
forestry in the schools of Germany. Large plantations have been formed 
yoder Government auapices, and every year the area of forest land ia being 
niided to—cedars, oaks, spruces, and fira being the trees more goterally 
planted. Within the Jagt fow yeara an important experiment has been made 
in the iutreduction into Japan of the seeda of trees and abrube from other 
sountries. Toa is extensively cultivated, but it tas only in 1879 that the 
first coffee berries ware brought frou the Sandwich Ielanda avd planted in 
Japan, aud great hopes are eutertained of the succees of this experiment, 
from a commercial polat of view. The cinchona tres was introduced frow 
Judia in 1878, but the climate of Japan does not appear to be favourable to 
it, and in L880 large :mportationa of forest trees were maiie from Europe and 
America, aud plauted iu the experimental gardens of the foreaty department 
at Tokio. Some were failures, and oteera took favourably to the 
country—the list including several firs, oaks, end maples, the birch, 
the German larch, lime, ash, pinus wedlaana and other trees, which 
will in time form an important addition to the timber sepply of the country, 
Extending over 15 degrees of latitude, aud with high central ridges of monn- 
tains on the larger islauda, the climate of Japau differs considerably in the 
north aud south, on the plain and in the mountains, so that the vegotation 
portakes both of tropical and temperate zone charaateris¢ice. The conutry 
itself uney he divided inte five distinct trea regions or zones. [nthe frat the 
temparature is high, and the foresta consiag of broad-leaved avargreen 
trees, than comes the gone of the onk und beach, and other broad-leavarl 
dec: duous treea; next that of the family of caidara, among othera the TAuias 
and Hefinosporas for which the country is remarkable. Higher atil] ia the 
region of the fraand pines, the conifers including ung of the finest spe- 
cimeua of the Abies veitohit. Chief, however, among the trees of Japan are 
the Oryptomeria japonica and Retinospora obtusa, which attain to a height of 
about 120 feet, and a girth of 20 feet, The Wuited States Comminsionar of 
Agriculture saya, that to those who have only been accustomed to aea small! 
dwarf erecimens of the Japanese arbor vitas and conifers used for lawn 
decorations, nothing ta more astonishing thav the great alaba of wood which 
such trees supply iu their vative conntry. Of such slaba many apecimens 
are seat) in Japan, aud the ornameutel woods are also very numerone, A 
very ugefal Japanese hardwood is the Xeyati, which has a reddish hue; 
and there are many varietiea of oak. Froty ove of the treaa grown in Japan 
—~the Bronsoneiia papyrfere—the inner bark is taken aud manufactured 
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{nto paver, while from one of the climbing plants the woodmen make theit 
clothing, The wood ia steepsd in water, then beaten with hammers, sud 
the fibrous masa thug obtained is woven into cloth, which ia dyed a deep 
blue colour, In the way of timber, the Japanese are able to supply the 
greater part of their own wante, and ag the houses are largely built of wood, 
the quantity required ia very considerable, A large qauntity of timber is 
exported to China, and a« smell quantity is imported from Atwerica, ku 
Japan there are large untubera of ponds in which thnber is preserved. 
These are usually constructed near tbe mouth of a river, and into thei 
fresh aud rea water ia allowed to flow, in the proportion of siz parte salt to 
four parts fresh. Shonold there be 6 large provortion of salt water, the 
timber is apt to become black ; if a larger proportion of freah water, the 
wood is liable to attack front worms. The poudé are aboot fire feet in 
depth, and by meaue of canala many of them are often sonnected, The 
timber is piled in the form of a cube, and i¢ kept in the pond from two te 
five years before being used ; the trees moat freqnentiy treated iu thie way 
being the Retincaporas and Crypiomerta;a part of the preserving process 
being the thorough washing and re-atraugemet of the wood twice a year. 
Some of the poude ure made large enough to contain £0,000 pieces of timber. 
— Journal of the Society of Aris. 





A GEORGIA FRUIT FARM, 


Dr. Haps has a farm aight miles from Atlanta, consis'ing of 276 acres, of 
whioh fully one-half ia cleared, and 100 acres arein fruit of every deacrip- 
tion, He bas between 4000 and 6000 Pench treea and 1000 Poar trees, as inauy 
Apple trees, and 1600 Grape Views. The larger part of bis Peach orchards 
are of the early acrts, se thase are the moat profitable. Dr. Hape has whole 
orchards of a single kiud of Peach. For instance, be has $00 treea in a bods 
of the Early Tillotaon, His trees are loaded with fruit, and are a marvel of 
protific beauty. He had the Amsden and Alexander Peaches firat, then the 
Beatrice,then the Louise,then Hale’s Early. This latter variety haa rotted badly 
this year. He has a young orchard of 300 Crawford's Karly trees about ready 
to bear, end algo «n orchard of the Amelia, ‘lhe Chinese Clings, be earliest 
and finest of our Cliugatone Peachea, are about ready to come into bearing. 
Dr. Bape ie the originator of a seedling Penoh, called Hape’a Karly, that bids 
fair to equal if not to surpass any eatly Peau new known in flavour, size, 
hardiness, capacity for shipping, aud beauty, He has thoroughly tasted it. 
tt haa also been oritically examined by the Pomological Society, aud after 
gevers mspaction, nuhesitatingly endorsed ag a uew and valuable early 
variety, It iaa diatinct Peach of markad features. Dr. Hape bas baey ship- 
ping hia fruit to New York and Baltimore, averaging lus. 5d. per boebel, 
witich leaves Lim a fair profit. He ships ia quarter of a bushel and sixth of 
a bushel crates, which he makes upon hia place, at his own saw-rill, costing 
his about 4d.acrate. Ho has the fruit gathered by hand by negro women, 
and [aid carefully in the crates. Tue crates are then called by a careful 
band, and over-tipe and imperfect Peaches are removed. Noue but solid, 
perfect frait ia Ailowed to ba shipped. Fruit just ripe and mailow is sold io 
the home market here. The imperfect fruit is given to the hogs. The ripe 
qruit, too soft for shipment or home ala, is mate inte Peich “leather,” ag tt 
js called, The Peach ia preasad through a sieve, getting rid of the skin aud 
stones, The moisture ia then dried cut of the Peach, and the pulp ia made 
into sheats of pure aweet Peach “ leather,” infinitely better than dried Pea- 
ches, with all the favour of the froit thoroughly preserved. Aclding water 
and boiling gives you Poach for preserves, pastry, sauce, or rolla. In tbe 
management of his employes Dr. Hape ia very successful, Hoe carries ov all 
hia enterprises on shares, g: ving his labourera an interest in the crop. In 
thia way he makes everything pay. His Grave Vines are very thrifty, and 
wall cared for. They are staked and tied up atrougly, aud praned jadiciously. 
He hes 150 scuppernong Vines, but does not speak favourably of his expe- 
rience with them. is Vineyarda show care aud akilful attention. He bas 
ali tha common varieties, ont [ beliavye perfera the Concord anil Delaware. 
His Pear and Apple orchards show the aamecare, The blight has been 
making havoa in the Pear trees in this section, but for some reason of oth & 
Dr. Hape's trees show an almost entire exemption from it. In his large 
orchard [ noticed ouly two casea of bligut. Tue most attractive sight on his 
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farm ia the nursery of young fruit trees, He has fully 60,000 young trees in 
this tiorsery, which covers an extent of nearly 20 acres, and finer, more Vigo- 
rous, healthy young trees | hava never seeu. la addition he has fully 70,000 
young stocks ready for grafting wext season, He pays eapecial attention to 
hie stocks, and the reanlt is that be has always very superior trees. He 
raises all the finest Strawberries—the Monarch of the West, Eclipse 
Parmlee’s Crescent Seedling, &o. He made £60 this spring selling the, berries 
froin amall bed, and said that he could ag gasily have sold £200 worth. 


He saya that any mau who will raise early and fine fruit oan find ale for it. 


The most signal achievement that Dr. Hape bas performed, however, and of 
which be ig evidently the most proud, is the reclaiming of about 25 scres 
of useless taareh land by underground draining, making it the most valuable 
bottom land, of « productive capacity that can hanily be ogtimated, He 
has done this at acost of not much more than £50, Gia drains are al} 
covered. He bas tried several atyles of draina—the log drain, the rock drain, 
aud the plank drain, the Jatter a triangular drain, As be has his own mill, 
he Ginds the jatter the cheapest. This worthless bog bas been brought into 
the higheat state of fertility, and I aaw cropa of Jabbage and Tomatos on It 
that could not be beaten.-~"" Gduniry Gentieman.” 


BAD NEWS FOR SUCKERS, 


It was remarked some weeks ago in the Jndien Agriculturiat, that it 
eeemed odd that the Madraa Government should ba sending tebaceo leaf 
froto that presidency for reportto the Poosa farm, when Meears, Oakes 
and Co, are manufacturing their “ Beehive” aod other brands of cigara from 
leaf grown in Southern Judia, by tous of thousands, and which find a ready 
market in Bengal, European smokers in these provinces, smoke almost 
nothing but these “ Beshives" and “ Supers," while Poosa tobasoo and 
cigars are scarcely to be found in Calcutta, We added, “the demand for 
Mesars. Oakes's cigars is so great, that the firm, we are told, find it difficult 
to keep up the suprly ; and the result is that lately their cigars have fallen 
off very much in quality. Thia is tnuch to be regretted, aa the complaint 
ia general that the ‘ Beshives' ate falling off in quality.” 

In uotiging these remarks priy:tely, Messrs, Oskes & Co, tell as (hat we 
are mistaken as to the fact. ‘Their fuli purpose is to make theae brands the 
hest cigars in the country, aud that the cause of any seeming deterioration 
in them at times, ie that thay find it impogsisble to keep them until they 
are matored, owing ta the immense demand for them, There is no change 
whatever in the quality of tha cigars, but it must often happen thut parsons 
who have been for same time accustomed to matured eehives, find them 
‘ereeu’, from their newness. All they can do is to recommend those who 
prefer thess cigara to mature them for thamaslves, when they will find no 
difference in their quality whatever. They tell us, however, that the leaf of 
the preent season bas not they think, been quite equal to that of Inst year, 
but that thie is beyond their control, the character of the crop varying in 
quality, as the vintages do, The quality of the leaf depends largely apen the 
growth being fairly irrigated with fresh water, aa the plant otherwise become 
coaraa and the jesf thicker when cured. The district of Dindigal produses 
the whole of the leaf with which these cigars are made, and unforrtinately no 
rain whatever feliin the district from November 1886 to May last, The 
crop has cousequently beeu a small one, and not equal in quality to that of 
Previous asasous, 
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JOHN LAING & SONS, 

SEED & PLANT MERCHANTS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

We announce without fear of contradiction, that OUR 
Collection is by far the largest, finest in quality, and the 
most complete in the world. The form, substance, and 
colour of our flowers are unapproached by any other raiser, 
Tt was remarked by many of our Visitors and Critics last. 
summer when examining our beds of 100,000 out of 
doors, that they could not find one inferior flower, 

3 Gold Medalaawarded. Tubers in a dry state can be safe- 
ly transmitted from England in December. Patrons should 


order direct from us. | 
| Prices when selection ia left to ua :— 


| SINGLE VARIETIES. Per doz, 
A Collection, Named, our best collection one 425, 
B st ae BY very choice selection’ ,.. 36s. 
C ‘5 5 choice ‘selection - ae 308, 
D ss . very good selection os 2de, 
E s good selection -- 188, 
F as ordinary selection ser 195, 
G », Unnamed, best selections to colour... 21g, 
H " very choice selection ... 18s, 
J “ - best whites, distinct ... 15g, 
K “ ‘i choice selection we 128, 
IF . 95 very good, selected to co- 
(one for bedding soe «698. 
M s 33 ood do., per 100, 408.,... 6s. 
DOUBLE VARIETIES. 


Prices (our selection) :— 
P Collection, named, our best collection, each 
7s. 6d. and 108. 6d 


Per doz. 

a ‘s very choice ditto ww» 63a, 
‘s ‘i choice ditto ose 48s, 
very good ditto ww» 428, 


our very choice, selected, 
distinct ws. 305, 
“4 choice, selected in 6 colourg 24s, 
BEGONIA SEED. 

Gold Medal strain saved from Prize Plants. New crop 
harvested in August. Sealed packets. Choice mixed, 
from single varieties, 1s, and 2s. 6d. per packet ; Ss, and 
108. extra large packets ; double varieties, 2a. 6d. and 5s. 
per packet ; large packets, 10s. Collections Single, 12 
named varieties, separate, 5s. 6d.; 6 named varieties, 


separate, 3s. 
CALADIUM ROOTS. 

The Finest Collection in England. Best named varieties, 
per doz.—30s., 428., and 60s. 

GLOXINIA ROOTS AND SEED. 

Also in dormant state from England. Qur unequalled 
collection. Self-colors, and spotted throats. Best sorts to 
name, 128,, 18s., 24s., 30s., 368., and 428. per doz. Un- 
named, very choice, 9s. and 12s, per doz. Seed saved 
from our Price Plants ; erect flowering, drooping, and 
spotted, per packet, ls. and 2s. 6d. 

OTHER FLOWER SEEDS. 

The choicest strains of Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, 
Cyclamen, Hollyhock, Dahlia, Pansies, Asters, Stocks, 
oe and every other sort of Vegetable and Farm 

eeds, 

All kinds of Plants, Roses, Fruit Trees, &c., that can 
be imported from England, safely transmitted in Wardian 
cased, 

te Kemitiances must always accompany orders ; goods will not be 


shipped without prepayment. Flower Seeds by post. 
Catalogues sent gratis and post free to ail applicants, 
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Gditortal Articles. 





SEEDS AND SEED SOWING. 


No operation will be more frequent in our gardens 
for the next two months than seed-sowing; it may 
therefore not be inopportune to offer a few observations 
on seed selection, for there are some very unsound ideas 
far too prevalent, which often lead to injudicious pur- 
chases. Inthe opinion of a large number gf persons 
seeds are a purchasable commodity of hke value from 
whomsoever obtained. No more delusive idea exists. 
If one thing is more certain than another it is this: that 
there is as much difference in seeds as in men and wo- 
men, and consequently it behoves every one to get the 


best obtainable. There may be some trifling difference 
In price; the good will undoubtedly coat rather more 
money ; but what is that circumstance compared with 
paying a trifle less and getting an inferior article? Satis- 
factory crops cannot be grown from inferior seeds, how- 
ever good the cultivation. Good seeds must be secured, 
then, whatever the cost and trouble in selecting them. 

The sage advice in one of our famous cookery books, 
which commenced with the admonition “ to first catch 
your hare,” may be paraphrased on the present occasion 
by the advice “first select your seeds.” Any one who 
has paid a moderate amount of attention to matters 
horticultural, must know that during the last few years 
great improvements have been made in moat of our 
vegetables, and in many flowering plants raised from 
seed. For example, compare the Cabbages of to-day 
with those often years ago, or the Peas, Broccoli or 
Cauliflowers. These marked improvements, smail from 
year to year, but important over longer intervals, we 
owe chiefly to our leading seedsmen, who have spent 
great pains in the creation and improvement of so many 
plants of every-day use. In numbers of instances they 
have done the work in their own grounds ; in others they 
have bought up at large premiums the résults of other 
men’s labours; but in one way or other it is to the enter- 
priso of our leading English seedsmen that we are: 
indebted for the improved characters of so many univer- 
sally grown plants. 

Then it must be remembered that these enterprising 
members of the craft, however enthusiastic they may 
be, and we believe that many of them are enthusiastic to 
a degree not common amongst business men in other 
trades, have to regard the distribution of their seeds, 
however good they may be, as a commercial tranaaction ; 
aad if they are to thrive they must contrive to gather a 
little profit by the way, or they will fail in their object. 
In what way, it may be asked, does this consideration | 
affect the seed buyer? The answer to this question will 
appear a little later on, it must be conceded that every 
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real improvement effected in any plant of general use, 
isa national gain. It is equally a personal gain to the 
individual cultivator, Each gardener haa thus, it 
would seem, not only a personal but a collective interest 
in these improvements, And again, if these seedsmen 
and the other raisers of improved seeds are repaid for 
their past labours they are encouraged to undertake 
others, which in turn will benefit the general communi- 
ty. ‘This can only be secured by a very large number 
of persons buying the novelties which are offered from 
year to year. There is a frequent notion amongst 
yardeners that it is hazardous to buy novelties, Per- 
haps it was so when ill-advised people offered untried 
things for sale; but now-a-days, what with criticism 
in the Gardening Presa and the cara which good business 
ineo take to prevent disappointments, the risk is reduced 
toaminimum. It ia rare that any strongly recommend- 
ed novelty will now prove absolutely delusive. We 
may then, without indiscretion, urge our gardeners to 
be trustful as well as careful, only suggesting that, in 
selecting novelties for trial, they should do so judiciously 
by choosing those only which are sent forth by weill-tried 
and trustworthy firms. 

We cannat too forcibly impress on our readers this fact, 
that the pedigree of seeds is as important as the pedi- 
gree of stock. Ifa celebrated breeder of shorthorns by 
his skill and perseverance through Jong years has 
obtained a strain of animals superior in some respects 
to all others, and 60 commands a higher price for his 
produce, why should not our seedsmen, who have taken 
equal pains, equally reap the reward of their labours and 
enterprise ? 


GERMINATION oF SEEDS.— Many and various causes tend 
at times to retard the growth or germination of seeds, 
as, for instance, too much wet with too low a tempera- 
ture ; and, as is often the case with small seeds, their 
being covered too deeply. One of the greatest sources 
of failure, however, consist in sowing in ground but 
freshly broken up, or too loose and open, and not 
sufficiently firm to retain an even moistute,—a condition 
which is of the firat importance in the successful rearing 
of all kinds of plants from seed. Freshly dug, or very 
light and loose soil, when seeds are sown in it near the 
surface, very often contains but just sufficient moisture 
to start the grem of the seed into growth ; and if the 
weather is at all dry, as frequently happens, this surface 
moisture rapidly evaporates, and the soil becoming dry 
below the seed before the young root has had time to 
push its way down, the embryo arg at once perish, 
and the seedsman ia but too often held in fault for a 
needless failure. Unless very heavy or clayey, ground 
cannot be made fairly too firm for seed sowing, and 
whether sown in pots, pans, or boxes in the greenhouse, 
or on seed-beds, &c., in the open ground, a firm bottom 
should at all times be secured. In sowing seeds out of 
doors, freshly broken-up ground, if of a heavy or reten- 
tive nature, should be made more firm by beating down 
with a spade, &c.; if very light and open, it should be 
trodden down firmly with the foot, and in either case 
raked level before and after sowing seed. This process 
will ensure an even and moist surface, a free germine- 
tion, and, in very many instances, serve as a preventive 
of unnecessary disappointment, 


SEED SOWING IN DRY WEATHER.—-To obtain a regular 
succession of many things, both flowers and vegetables, 
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it is necessary to sow frequently. In a well managed 
garden. although the bulk of the main crops ere sown 
during September and October, still to keep every yard 
of land constantly employed, seed sowing must be a 
continuous business almost throughout the year. During 
the months above mentioned this is a very simpls matter, 
for the soil is then moist and friable, in fact too fre- 
quently overcharged with humidity. As the season 
advaucea, this gives place to a continuous period of 
drought, and it is at this time that the difficulties of the 
gardener commences. In most instances seeds that are 
sown obstinately refuse to germinate owing, of course, 
to the want of sufficient moisture in the soil; and even 
whon they do make their appearance above ground, they 
are generally so weak and sickly that they either wither 
off at once or become the prey of the first insect peat at 
hand. The first remedy for this state of things is to 
thoroughly saturate the seed beds with strong liquid 
manure before sowing. If no animal manures are avail- 
able, Guano, at the rate of one ounce to the gallon of 
water, answersequally well, Sow the seeds, immediately 
covering with dry soil only; treated in thia way the young 
plants come up strong and vigorous, and get away from 
insect enemies at once by their rapid growth. : 


Covering Seeps,—Complaiots are often made as to 
the quality of seeds when the fault is to be found in the 
mode of sowing ; they are frequently covered too deeply, 
or when that is not the case, the covering is pressed 
down too firmly, the result being that when germination 
commences the seedlings are upable to push through the 
soil ; they in many instances raise the whole mass up 
slightly and then damp off, while the same kind of seed 
covered thinly and the soil sprinkled lightly over it has 
succeeded. For: covering we prefer very light sandy 
soil, as after watering it does not settle down so firmly 
as when heavier material is used. Very minute seeds 
do best without any covering of soil, but a pane of glaas 
should be laid over the pot to insure a uniform amount 
of moisture; it must, however, be taken off as soon as 
germination commences. 


Way Seevs Fain.—An American writer on this sub- 
ject very pithily remarks that ‘‘when purchased seeds fail, 
the seedsman is blamed. If seeds do not produce a 
crop true to kind, the fault is probably that of the seeda- 
man, or rather of tha seed grower; but when seeds fail 
outright, the fault is generally that of the one who sows 
them. Entire failure with seeds is usually due to one 
of two causes: Too deep covering, and to improper 
covering. When the seedling plants appear above the 
surface of the soil, the growth made in doing this is 
entirely from the contents of the seed. Thestem of the 
minute embryo, the rudimentary plant, elongates, a 
portion pushes dowowards into the soil, and another 
pushes upwards towards the surface of the soil. The 
material for this growth was provided beforehand in 
the seed itself, either in the seed leaves- of the embryo, 
as in the cucumber, or outside of the embryo plant, as 
in the beet. This growth takes place before the plant has 
formed any roots by which it can take up nutriment from 
the soil. It ts evident, if the seed be so far below the 
surface that the material provided for the growth of the 
young plant ia exhausted, before that reaches the surface, 
it must die. Hence, covering too deep isa frequent 
source of failure. If the seeds are but slightly covered 
with very loose soil, the embryo plant, after it starts, 
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is in contact with the air, which fills the spaces between 
the particles of the soil and soon dries and dies. This 
common cause of failure may be avoided, by compacting 
the soil, bringing its particles in close contact with the 
seed, and protecting the tiny plants from contact with 
the drying air. Hence, compacting the aoil by the use 
of a roller, by ‘eure the surface with the back ofa 
spade or by the old method, rough, but effective, of 
‘treading in the seed’ by passing over the rows with 
the feet, either of these, which produces the same result, 
‘will ensure success with seeds which otherwise would 
fail.” These are most important points to be heeded 
at sowing time. : 





DIFFICULTIES. 


A Worp ro Youre GARDENERS, 


Every one has difficulties tocontend with, no matter 
what may be their calling or position in society. The 
monarch who sits ona throne and sways his sceptre 
over a mighty empire and the humble peasant in his 
lowly thatched — are alike in this respect, although 
their respective difficulties are of necessity extremely 
different incbaracter. In the one case the interest and 
welfare ofa nation present innumerable difficulties to 
the sovereign, while the most humble serf haa his own 
particular difficulties to meet and obstacles to surmount 
in the other. 

Difficulties are the chains that bind us—the shackles 
that hinder us in our race after knowledge, while with- 
out knowledge we are but poorly armed in order to cope 
with the many obstacles that every day rise in our path. 

Knowledge is the powder we must use to blast into 
atoms the rocky difficulties we constantly meet with; 
Wisdom the fulcrum on which our ever must be placed if 
we would raise ourselves to true =— Perhaps 
some may ask, What do you mean by true greatness ? 
and may feel surprised when [ say that true greatness 
neither consists in wealth nor position in society, but in 
the full development of all those powers, both physical 
and moral, and intellectual, which have been so wisely 
bestowed upon us by the omnipotent Creator of the 
universe. 

No man is born wise—neither in a palace nor in a 
gypsy’s tent; nor is it possible thata man can suddenly 
become blessed with wisdom. He may perchance be- 
come suddenly rich, but wisdom can only be obtained 
by laborious and Te study. Linneeus (the 
father of botanists), Handel and Vandyke did not render 
their names immortal because they were descended from 
noble families, nor because they were wealthy, but be- 
‘cause they worked hard and studied hard, and became 
wise, 

The following lines will give some idea of true wiadom:— 
‘Tn parts superior what advantage lies ? 
Tell {if you can), what 1s it to be wise ? 
‘Tis but to know how little can be known— 
To see all others’ faults and feel our own.” 

The difficulties that lie in the young gardener’s path 
are as plentiful as “Roses in June.” Would that I could 
add ‘and as pleasant!” but experience tells me I should 
be wrong in doing so, They are also extremely variable 
(mavy are but imaginary)—some require buta slight 
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effort in order to surmount them, while others rise up 
like great and mighty giants, and we have to atrain 
every nerve before we can clear them from our paths. 
Sometimes an old veteran will reach out his hand and 
assist us in the fight, To those who do this our warm- 
est thanks are due, Noone who possesses an honest 
heart can forget such little acts of kindness from those 
who are placed in authority over ua, Some, it must be 
owned, place difficulties in our way, perhaps because we 
have at some time or other given them slight offence, 
or perhaps because they are ignorant of the exact way 
we are striking out for ourselves. Let us forgive such 
frankly—-a brave manly heart never cries for revenge. 

One of the greatest difficulties common to young 
gardeners isa want of inclination to study the various 
remarkable phenomena that are continually occurring 
in the vegetable kingdom around them. There are 
hundreds of gardeners that work on and on from day to 
day with a certain vague idea that they will ultimately 
be able to benefit their profession ; this idea generally 
endsin nothing. Why? Because they are ignorant, 
not of the mere practical or physical part of their work, 
but of those primary laws that ought to regulate it. 

Ifa gardener does not know something at least of 
vegetable physiology, atructural botany and chemistry, 
bis path will be strewed with difficulties that it will be 
next to impossible for him to surmount. Such men caa 
but seldom give you a satisfactory ‘‘reason why.” 

Tt may be taken as an axiom that where there exists 
an effect there has been a cause, Every young garden- 
er should Shink of this, and when be sees any remark- 
able effect produced, he should at once set himself to 
discover the cause. This for beginners would be ex- 
tremely difficult at first, but rest assured you will learn 
something by your failures as well as by your successes, 

The want of books, time for study, &c., are all diti- 
culties In & young gardener’s way onwards, but the 
greatest difficulty is want of perseverance, ‘Where there 
is, a will, thereis a way” should be printed in letters of 
gold and fastened up in every bothy throughout the 
country. 

In a future number of the Gardener I propose to 
say a few more words on thia subject, with the kind 
permission of its editor. Every one interested in 
horticulture will agree with me that the condition of 
young gardeners is well worth considering ; not perhaps 
for what they are at the present time, but we must, to 
get some idea of their importance, consider the positions 
they, as a body, are eventually destined to Rag of 
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TURNIP-ROOTED MustarD.—The Revue LHorticale mentions a 
Chinese Mustard with roots jike a Turnip, the leavea of which may 
serve ag for The root is stated to be of agreeable fluvour. 
The plant bas been introduced into France from Pekin. 





MUSHROOMS DANGEROUS UNLESS FRESH.—We learn from the Far- 
mers Gazette that at the last meeting of the Academy of Sciences 
the queation of poisona in edible Mushrooms was discussed, ands 
M, Mi, Roux and Honpe presented a report upon some poisonous 
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urchased 
Half the Mushrooms were eaten fresh without 


roducts which they had obtained from Mushrooms 
in the market, 


any bad result, the other half waa allowed to putrify to a slight - 


extent, and waa then submitted to treatment with a view 
to extract the alkaloids, Four were separated, and these, when 
injected into the animal tissues of guinea-pigs, brought about 
death with symptoms of intoxication. ‘Those rather numerous 
persons who prefer Mushrooms in au incipient stage of decom- 
position, on account of their stronger flavour in that state, should 
take warning, 





WHEN To Eat Froit,—Fruits todo their best work should 
be eaten eitheron an empty stomach or simply with bread, 
uever with vegetnbles. In the morning, before the fast of the 
night has been broken, they are not ouly exceedingly refreshing, 
but they serve as a natural stimulus to the digestive organs. 
And to produce their fullest, tinest offects, they should be ripe 
sound, and in every way of good quality ; moreover, they ghoul 
be eaten raw, What is heii thau a luscious buoch of grapes 
or a plate of berries or cherries on & summer worning, the first 
thing on sitting down to breakfast? Or a fine ripe apple, rich 
and juicy, eaten in the aame way? In our climate apples should 
constitute not the finishing but the beginning of the meal, parti- 
cularly the breakfaat, for at least four monthe iu the yenr; and 
fruits, raw or cooked, should make a part of the morning and 
evening meal duriug the entire year— Farm and Home. 


A NEW USE FOR Toaps.—Tlie latest and most ingenious way of 
getting rid of roaches and water bugs we have heard of, is related 
of a citizen of Schenectady whose kitchen was infested with them. 

A servant heariug that toads were an sotidote, caught three 

ordinary hop toads aud put them io the kitchen. Nota roach 
or water bug, it 1a stated, can now be found in the house, The 
toads have become domesticated, never wander about ths house, 
and are so cleanly and inoffensive that there ie no objection to 
their presence. 
_ Another use for toads is to employ them for insect destroyers 
in the garden, They are determined enemies of all kinds of anails 
and slugs, which, it is well kuown, can iu a single night destroy a 
vast quantity of lettuce, carrots, asparagus, &c, Toads are also kept 
in vineyards, where they devour during the night millions of insects 
that escape the pursuit of nocturaal birds, and miglit commit ineal- 
culable hayoe on the buds and young shoots of the ving, In Paria 
toads are au article of merchandise, They are kept in tubs, and 
sold at the rate of 2 francs a dozen.—Seientifie Amerisan, 





A RemarkaBie Fin Tage.—The Garten Zeitung for January, 
18984, describes and illustrates a very curious Fir trea now grow- 
ing ina park at Sonderhansen. The treo isa targe one, being 
upwards of a hundred feet in height, the trunk sone 10 feet in 
circumference, aud said to be 179 years old. But it is not the 
age nor the dimensions which render this tree noteworthy, but 
an abnormal development of one of the main branches, which, 
much thicker than the rest, gives hirth as it were to a second tree, 
which springing from it forms a veritable cone-shaped tree not 
lees than 25 feet high and sone 3 feet through, It in just sa if 
one tree Were growing on another, and naturally presenta a very 
strange appearance, It is supposed that a wound made in the 
branck by a squirrel or an iusect bas caused a bud te develop 
which baa produced this secondary tree.— The Garden. 





INFLUENCE OF ELgcTrictty on PLant Roots.—Itisa fact 
generally known to botanists that the roots of aquatic plante 
incline to one side or the other when an electrie currant is passed 
through the water in which they grow. Mr. Elfring waa the 
first to observe this fact as long ago as 1882. He found that 
the majority of the roots exainined by him curved positively, 
that is towards the anode; others, on the coutrary, curved to- 
witda the cathode; and finally some exhibited an iuclination 
whose direction it was difficult to determine, Mr. Elfring 
endeuvoured to explain this pheuumenou by saying that the 


current, acting Hp the protoplasm, produces a diminution in 
the turgiduess of the cellules, and consequently a retardation in 
the growth; and thia retardation being different at various 
pointe of the roots, there results a curvature of the latter. 

A little later, Mr. Bruachorst thought that he had discovered 
that the curvature depended solely upon the intensity of the cur- 
rent, that is to say, that a current of feeble intensity prodnced « 
negative curvature, aud one of strong intensity a positive ong, 

More receutly some researches on thia subject have been made 
by Mr. Riachewt. According to the theory which he easponses, 
the curvatures are attributable to ecataphoric action. This 
scieutiat bases his. theory upon a well-known experiment of Dr. 
Du Bois Reymond, in which two cylinders of coagulated albumen, 
placed between the electrodes, ahow an inflation at the negative 
electrode anda contraction at the positive. This phenomenon 
ia due to the fact that the water in the cylinder moves, uuder 
the influence of the current, in the diraction of the latter. Roota 
afford another example of such action. As the turgidness of 
the cellnies increases on tha side next tle cathode, this side 
elongates, and a positive curvature is produced. Tho negative 
curvature is explained by the diffusion of the externai liquid in 
the porous roots, thig occurring on the side next the anode, when 
a current of feebleintensity is made to pasa, 


Tae Sweet Basti.—As a general thing our gardenado uot show 
a variety of what ave called “aweet herbs,” or those aromatic plants 
used for flavouring in cooking. Sage, thyme, summer savory, aod 
sweet majeram, are all that are usnally grown, The French 
housewife conld not well do without Tarragon aod Basil, the last 
being a favourite in Europe, The common Basil (Ocimum 
Baailicum,) is n much brauched, annual herb of the Mint Family, 
with minute white flowers in whorls, The name Ocimuts ia from 
the Greek, and refers to the odor of the plants, and Basilicum 
is froma the Greek word for royal. 

In India the Basil ia regarded as one of the most sacred of herbs, 
which hag the powerto protect those who cultivate it from all 
evil, &c. Wehave seen it cultivated inold flower gardens for 
the eakeof its perfume under the name of “Bergamotte.” Its 
proper place, however, in in the kitchen garden, with thyme and 
similar herbs, The flower of Basil is quite unlike that of any 
other of the herbs used in seasoning, rerainding one of cloves, 
It is esteemed by those who are acquainted with it for flavouring 
aoups and salads, There isa restaurant in New York City, 
celebrated for the excellance of the meat salads served at its lunch 
counter, This excellenca is solely due tothe use of Basil! in 
the dressing. ‘Phere are several varieties offered by the seeds- 
men, but there is no essential difference between them, Being 
tropical plants, the seeds should nof ba sown before the soil is 
warm. If wanted enrly, the seeds may be sown in a hot bed, 
aud when the weather is settled the plants may be set outa foot 
apart. When iv bloom, cut the atema near the ground, and 
haug the plants in aq airy room to dry. When completely dry, 
rub between the hands, reject the large stems, and keep 
the coarsely powdered leaves ina tin box or glass jar to be 
used ag reqtired.— American A gricudturtat. 





Forests anp Motsturg.—aAt the Boston (U.S. A.) Society of 
Natural History meeting recently, the subject of “Che Influence of 
Forests upon the Atmosphere” was presented by Dr, G.S. Goodall, 
His conclusion in brief, waa that their influence was very slight. 
In regard ta moisture their direct action in throwing off moisture 
is, he anid, insiguificant, but their indirect action in holding back 
the water which has saturated the soil in rainfallis very great, 
Droughts and excessively dry atmosphere are consequent upon 
an extensive cutting away of forest growths. Inu the debate 
which followed it was stated, without question or contradiction, 
that two brond conclasions have been drawo heretofure conceru- 
ing the desert coasts of the south side of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and that other causes besides the cutting off of foresta must be 
recognised as having effected, in part or wholly, the reault now 
geen. 
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Improvisep Lawn RoLiers.—There are as enthusiastic lawe 
tennis players at bill stations in India and the West Indieg as in 
any part of the world. But what isa lawn without a lawn roller 7 
As many places where lawn tennis is paves (and where good 
gardeus are also kept) are connected only by bridle roada, and 
pack animals are the only means of transport, the usual iron lawn 
roller is a laxury toe be wished for, but not always realised. A 
very simple and efficient lawn roller may, however, be made, ag 
a friend of mine made one the other day, out of the section of a 
steain-engine chimney. Thia was a piece of tubing 14 inches in 
diameter, of sheet iron } inch thick, and about. 3 feet long. An 
axle was firat of all fixed in the centre and the whole wel! filled 
by « packing of concrete. A roller on the same lines, but without 
the outer sheeting of iron, was made here some time ago, and 
has proved moat serviceable. A mould was made of White Pine 
plata, 14 inch wide, fixed in a frame so that the inver apace was 
exactly the size of the roller required. A piece of well seasoned 
hardwood was squared and fixed carefully in the ceutre to serve 
as axle; and the mould was then filled with concrete and rammed 
so af to form a compacted solid mass. The concrete waa made 
of one-third Portland cement, one-third sharp sand, aud one-third 
small angular stones the size of a pigeon's egg, called here “grout- 
ing.” After trimming the projeoting ends of the axle and fixing 
a frame and handle. we had fora few shillings a roller weighing 
about 6 cwt., as efficient as if it bad cost ay many pouuds,—JD. 
Morris, Jamaica, 





Tue Lotus.—Lotuses grow in the tropical regiona of Asia, 
Africa, Australia and elsewhere, their chief home being India, 
where they grow abundantly, extending as far to the north-west 
as Caalimere, where they are seen to perfection. They not only 
bear the loveliest of flowers; they algo serve for very useful purposes 
to both men and animals. Somewhat resembling tulips, but 
much larger, you can see them im full bloom after the raing in 
nearly all the lakesand ponds of India, on the waters of which the 
amiling pink or white flowers stand upright over the large grace- 
ful green leaves. The lotue ie a large flower, 4 inches to 10 
inches in diameter, with vinous smell ; its petals are elliptic, 
concave and veined, ‘The fruiting lotus is 2 to 4 inches in diame- 
ter; the ripe carpels vary from the size of a pea to that of a amall 
cherry. In some parta the natives live on ljotus-seeds, The 
long fine filaments contained within the cells of the flower are 
drawn out and the thread spuc from the filament is used as wicks 
for the lamps in templea and pagodas, The lotus-leaves are very 
largeand round, 2 to 8 feotin diameter, membranous, cupped 
and covered with a fine bloom or white powder easily rubbed off. 
Semetimes whole lakes are entirely covered over with them, 80 
that you can hardly see the water underneath, These leaves 
serve as plates for very poor people, and elephants have a great 
liking for them aa food. In the remote solitary parts of the 
country you can sometimes see several elephants, half-hidden 
under the water, lustily devouring lotus-leaveg and stema. The 
stalke are 3 to 6 feet high, full of spiral vessels, smooth or with 
small scattered prickles. In hot weather the stalks are common- 
ly eaten by the poorer classes, and hoiled im their curries. The 
root of the lotus is 2 to 8 feet long, and pierced longitudinally 
with several holes. When boiled, it is of a yellowish colour and 
sweetish taste, not unlike turnip. It is helieved to be good aud 
Inghly nutritious, and forma a favourite dish with the inhabitants 
of Cashmere. The principal varieties of the lotus are the white, 
the red and the blue. The lotus is seen in ita greatest splendour 
in Cashmere. It is very common ou every expanse of water 1 
that country. The lotus is highly venerated by the Hindoos, 
Ji is the immediate attribute of Vishuoo, who, in Hindoo mytho- 
logy, is represented as seated upon the lotus in the midst of the 
watera. The flower iso favournbla offering at the Hindoo tem- 
ples, where it aleo entera iuto all the ornaments of brass veasels 
used in the service of the idols, 





OLD GarpeEN Sorts anp Lime.—Owners of old gardens that 
have been long manured and cropped, know that in the end the 
original basis of soil almost disappears, and is replaced by black 
humus or mould, derived from repeated wanuriogs. I kuow gar- 
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deus in which the surface soil, for perhaps 2 faet down, has bee 
come a sour black mould and nothing else, although originally 
ib wasaatiff yellow loam. In such old soila many crops refuse 
to thrive, carrots, parsley, onions, cabbages, cauliflowars, peas, pota- 
toes and turnips for example, Some of these anuuaily fall a prey 
to grubs, and others ara not so productive as they should be, be- 
cause the elements they need are absent or do not exist in saufi- 
cient quantity. All such old soils usually ewarm with the plagues 
that prey pon plants, The cure of this state of things is lime, 
which is not applied to gardens halfas much as it ought to be ; 
agriculturieta fiud it needful to lime periodically, although field 
culture does not entai: liming nearly so much as garden culture, 
Iam speaking of soils of course where lime is not naturaliy 
present, aud that have been over-manured. To these a dressin 
of lime is of the first importance, because it reduces to plant food, 
in a chemical sense, al! the effete vegetable and animal substances 
existing in the soil previously only encumbering it, and mnkes 
a sour soil aweet and healthy, Its effect in producing fiue clean 
Potatoes where previously they have been worm-eaten and scah- 
bed, is familiar to most cultivators, and its effect on other crops is 
similar. It does not matter much when lime is applied to kitchea 
garden ground, but it is best to apply it in the dry or new! y- 
slaked state, and uo fear ned be felt about giving plenty of it; 
it should uot however ba dug ina wet state. If spread on the 
surface, it should be left thera till the soil becomes dry, when it 
may be forked in. I prefer to apply it in spring to previously 
trenched ground, forking it in with the crops, It may, however, 
be scattered on the ground now and left exposed all winter; aud 
where gas lime is used, that is the best way to apply it, ae it 
is full of sulphur aud other impurities, but after beiug exposed 
for some time, is just as good as any other. It is also cheaper 
and more easily procured in some places. One certain sign that 
a soil ig over rich in humus and vegetable matter is the presence 
of worms, which in very old garden soils often exist in great 
tambers. A good dressing of lime putor and allowed to lie and 
dug in wheu dry in sprivg, will banish them asif by magic— 
The Garden, 





Root Structure —The variation in the appearance of roots 
according aa they grow below the aurface, in the air, or in water, 
ig well known. Latterly M. Constantin bas pushed the inquiry 
farther, and has examined the internal structural modifications 
which accompany the more obvious external changes, M. Constan- 
tin examined the structure of the root in terrestrial and in epiphy- 
tal orchids respectively, and also made comparative experiments 
by causing aerial roots to grow under ground, and others exposed 
to light or immersed in water, and so forth. M. Constantin’s gens 
eral conclusions ara as fotlows :— 

The growth of roots in tha sir—(1) diminishes the bark, and, 
oo the contrary, increases the pith; (2) causes an increase 
in the fibrous system of the bark as well as of the centre; (3) 
causes au increase in the number of ligneous vessels; (4) renders 
the endodermie ceils harder and more impermeable, 

When, on the contrary, the root develops in water, the follow- 
ing reaulta are apparent: (1) increase in the size of the spaces 
between the cells; (2) diminution of the pith; (3) reduction of the 
fibrous and vascular systems. 

These observations show plainly that the roots adapt them- 
selves in the same manner as do the stems when under differ~ 
eut conditions. Like the aerial stam, tha aerial roota are charac. 
terized by the great development of the central cyliuder of the 
fibrous and vascular aystems. 

Like the rhizomes, the subterranean stems are distinguished by 
the great thickness of thetr rind, the reduction of the pith, and 
the small importance of their fibres and vessels, 

Like aquatic stems, the roots produced uuder the water are 
similar in structure to subterranean organs but differ in having in- 
tercellular spaces and in the lesser development of the vascular 
elementa, | 

The analogy remains even when blanched stems are compared 
with roots, which have grown in air and obscurity, the rind aud 
ligneous syatem being of less importanee than in subterranean or. 
gans, The root is therefore aa liable to modification as the stem, 
and if its organization seems very uniform it is because it is of- 
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ten developed under the ground, It is to the influence of the me- 
dium, terrestrial or aquatic, that we must attribute the feeble de- 
velopment of the pith of roots, The absence of this tissne con- 
sequently does not serve to characterize the root anatomically. 
The most striking result of these experiments upon the root as 
well ag on the stem, is that the woody matter is formed with rela 
tive difficulty under the ground, in water, and in darkness, The 
consequences of this are very important, as the functions of the 
fundaimeutal tissue and of the endoderm, are thus found to be en- 
tirely altered. Gardeners’ Chrontele. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF FERNS. 
( Continued.) 
ASPIDIUMS, 


Aapidium Germinyii.—This is also frequently grown under the 
name of Lasirea Richardati multifida, and is undoubtedly one of 
the most distinct ferns in cultivation. ‘The plant has frouds three 
feet high, including the stipes, which are about a foot long, nu- 
merously developed from a short decumbent caudex. The pinine 
are upwards of 4 inches long in the broadest part, and terminate 
in a densely fingered tuft of about 50 loug, narrow aente divisions ; 
this peculiar characteristic gives to the planta singularly elegant 
character, 

Aspidium trifoliatum—A very free growing Brazilian fern of 
very peculiar appearance. Its fronds produced froma succulent 
crown, are trifoliate, tha lower pair of pinnes lobed on their mar- 
gins, and all deeply crennte; they are of a bright-green colour, 
and grow from 12 to 18 inches long. 


Aspidium macrophylium.—This grand and most distinct species 
from Tropical America requires a great deal of space to develop 
properly its beautiful pinnate fronds, which grow to about four 
feet high, aud ave of a beautiful light-green hue, 


ASPLENIUMS., 


This ia a very extensive genus having representativea in almost 
every part of tha civilised world; most of them are extremely 
easy to grow and rapidly make fine specimens. Nearly all the 
genie are either viviparous, with the upper surface of their fronds 
studded all over with young plants, or at least proliferona at their 
apex, producing at the extremity of each of their fronds one ora 
couple of bulbils, which later ou develop into young plants. [ny 
gither case, if it is desired to increase the stock of any particular 
proliferous or viviparous species, the parts of the fronds bearing 
the. rudiments of young plants should be fastened down to the 
soil by means of wooden pegs, and kept moderately moist, when 
they will soon root and make plants, partaking of all the charac- 
ters of the specimens which produced them, 


Asplenium alatum.—A very fine species from Tropical America, 
producing from a broad fleshy crown an abundance of fronds ofa 
cheerful light-greencolour froin 16 to 18 inches in length; they are 
pinnate, with pinus deeply serrated on their upper margin, 
whereas their inferior part is perfectly smooth, the fronds have 
their stalk winged the whole length and are proliferous at their 
extremity. 

Aaplenium belangeri.-This handsome specieg is also known under 
the syuomyn of A. veitchianum. Its graceful feather-like fronds are 
produced from an erect caudex; they grow toa height of about 
18 or 20 inches aud are bi-pinnate, the pinnules being narrow and 
linear, and of a pleasing deep-green colour; they are besides pro- 
liferous’ on all their length. 


Asplenium bulbiferum,—This fine New Zealaud species is per- 
inps the best known and most universally grown of all the Asple- 
niuma; itis of very rapid growth, and eusy to manage. Its hand- 
some pule-grean fronds are produced in great wumbergs from a 
scaly, fleshy rhizome; generally attaining a height of IS to 24 
inches. They are very proliferous, 60 much so in fact, that, al- 


South Wales, this is 
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thongh being naturally of an erect habit, they-ate made quite 
pendulous by the great quantity of young planta te be seen upon 
them at any time of the year, ia 


Asplenium ferulaceum.—A very distinct species fram New Gui- 
nea, and one possessing very little of the general appearance of 
an Asplenium, The fronds, which are very minutely divided spring 
from the crown of asbort stem making a miniature little tree 
fern; they are broadly trianguiar, spreading, arched, or curved 
and ovate—acuminate in outline, the pinnae much divided and 
finely cut. | 7 


Aaplenium longissimum—This fine species from the Malay 
Peninsula is the best adapted of all the Aspleniums for growing 
in baskets of large dimeusions. Its handsome dark glossy-green 
fronda reach from six to seven feet in length, and are produced in 
great abundance from a thick and atightiy creeping rhizome: being 
An evergreen species the plant is well furnished at all seasons. 


Aaplenium niduz.——This is popularly knowa ag the Birde-nest 
fern, from the remarkably peculiar manner of ita growth, Jt pro- 
duces entire fronda about 30 inches in length and 4 inches in 
breadth, which rise up from tie crown leaving quite a hollow centre 
at their base formed by the fronds, of equal breadth throughout, 
growing borizontally at firet before taking up their upright course, 
thus leaving s large open centre. Native of India, 


Aspleninm nidue var. Austratlastcum-—Although a native of New 
robably only a variety of the preceding 
specias, from which it differs greatly by its fronds being of larger 
dimensions altogether, and of an elliptic Ianceolate shape, instead 
of being of uniform breadth. There is also anether point on 


which it is essentially distinet ; the fronds instead of growing hori- 


zoutally at first, taking an upright direction from the first start, 
so agsto leave the. crown elevated and exposed, thus makibg the 
hollow centre more funnel shaped. 


Aaplenium nobile —A beautiful species from New Guinea with 
plumose fronds of a bright shining green, produced from a thick 
fleshy rhizome. They are quadri-pinnata, with pinnew narrow but 
very symmetrically set along the rachis; they are, when fully grown, 
beautifully arched, and attain a Jength of about 15 inches, and 
their faathery appentance is rendered stil! inore striking by the 
quantity of young plants which literally cover tha upper surface 
of the mature fronds, | ; 


Asplenium rhizophorum.—A highly decorative pendulous species 
from Jamaica, well adapted for basket culture, It ia an evergreen 
species with fronds light-green in colour, almost triangular in 
shape, and whose extremity is lengthened out intoa tail, bearing 
a young plant at the end, which roots freely when brought into 
contact with the soil or the moss of the basket. 


Aaplenium viviparum. — This very distinct and elegant species ts 
a uative of the Mauritius. The frouda, which grow to about a 
foot in length, are very finely cut and of a beautifal dark glossy- 
green colour; they are tri-pinnate and their upper surface is 
den-ely covered with young plants, which should be pegged down 
to the avil where they will root very freely. 


DavVaLias. 


This wel]-known genus contains many species of great interest, 
several of which thrive very satisfactorily in our climate, 


Davallia elegans —This very fine species is a native of the Malay 
Peninsula, and is no doubt one of the most beautiful of the 
genita, Its rhizomes are atout, ofa brownish colour, and pro- 
duce a great abundance of tall decompoundly divided fronds of 
a rich dark glossy-green colour, very useful for cutting, as they 
last a very-loug time when. kept in water, 


Davallia Fyiensis.—-A charmingly elegant ever-green fern 
free in growtli, firm and durable in texture, and bright green in 
colour: introdueed, asthe name implies, from the Fiji Talands, 
The fronds grow from two to three feet in height, aud have 
deltoid outline, the points of the fronds and the piune being 
gracefully deflexed, they are compoundly divided, the whole frond 
being eplit up into lanceolate piunules and pinnulets, and finally 
cut into narrow bifid divisions. 

Davallia Griffithiana—A very beautifal Indian species which 
grows freely in the Himalayas at au elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 
feet, but is a very delicate subject in the plains, the thick fleshy 
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shizomes are covered with light grey scales, giving their extremi- 
ties quite a silvery appearance, These rbizomes produce large 
spreading triangular fronds of thick texture, which in a young 
state are of a charming metallic hue turning later on to a pale 
glossy green, They are tri-pinnatifid, and their pianules finely 
clit in proportion to the size of the fronds. 


Davallia Mariesi—A very dwarf species from Japan that should 
be found in every collection. It is especially valuable as a 
basket plant on account of ita rhizomes being very slender, readily 
taking possession of the whole exterior surface, the frouds peeping 
out in all directions. 


D. Mariest cristata—Is a very prettily crested variety of the 
above species, rendered more elegant still by the tagselled extre- 
tities of the fronds aud of their pinor, 


| Davallia Mooreana—A well known species from Borneo, It 
isa plant of rapid growth, possessing the great advantage of 
making a large specimen in a short time, Its arched quadri-pinnate 
fronds grow from 3 to4 feet in length and froin 18 to $0 inches 
in breadth. They are produced on underground rhizomes of 
modernte thickuess, and borne upon slender pale-coloured stalks, 


Davalita pentaphylla—A dworf-growing variaty from the 
Malayan islands. Ita rhizomes are covered with @ quantity of 
ainall brown seales very bright in colour, They produce pinnate 
fronds from 10 to 12 inches leng, with pinna ofa deap metallic 
colour when young, turning with age to a dark shining Lue and 
of a leathery texture. 


Davallia Tyermaneni.—This very striking species is distinguish- 
ed at first sight by ite sleuder rhizomes which are densely clothed 
with large silvery scales. They produce, but rather sparingly, 
handsome deltoid tri-pinnate fronds, triangular in shape, about 8 
or 10 iwelies in length and of about the same breadth at the base; 
the pisne ave finely divided aud of a rich dark-green iu colour. 


DENNSTADTIA, 


A.small genus of strong growing ferns provided with creeping 
rhizomes which should always ba kept underground. Most of the 
species are. large and posseesa bold and handsome habit. To 
grow them well they require a moist warm atmosphere. 

Dennatedtia adtantoides.—This very ornamental species from 
Tropical America ts of an exceedingly bandsome and free growing 
kind, with very thick rhizo:nes producing in quantities its splendid 
bi, or tri-pinuatifid fronda from $3 to 4 feet in length. These are 
ofa bright green colour with obtuse pinnules, and have a very 
atriking appearance on account of the sori being large and 
prominent, 


Dennstediia davalloides Youngit.—A native of the New Hebrides 
of very robust habit aud very vigorous growth. The creeping 
rhizome is thick and fleshy and produces fronds of noble proportions 
attaining the length of ten feet, The frond is beautifully arching, 
bi, or tri-pinnate, broadly lanceolate and acnminate. The AS pect 
of the whole frond with its delicate divided pione is very airy 
and graceful, 


Doopta. 


A small ganua generally very dwarf in habit, very delicate in 
coustitution, requiring much care to cultivate them with auccess 
they are especially sensitive to the effects of stagnant water, and 
should consequently always be grown in a well raised position. 


Doadia blechnoides—This ia the largest species of the genus, 
and has been introduced from Australia. Its beautiful pinna- 
tifid fronds grow from 12 to 15 inches high. They are produced 
from an upright short stem, aud are broadly lanceolate and rigid, 
ofa dark green colour with pinnse broadly ciliated on the edges, 


_ Doodia media.—A very fins New Zealand species ; when young, 
the frouds which grow from 8 ta 10 inches high, are of a light 
red tint, changing with age firet toa metallic eolour then to a 
dark green; they are lanceolate in form, pirinaté, and the mar- 
gins of the obtuse pinnse are spiny toothed throughout. 
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VARIATION IN PLANTS. 


Tn spite of the assertion, by De Candolle and other authors, that 
‘a cultivated species varies chiefly in those parts for which it is 
cultivated,” we find great degrees of variation affecting different 
organs, and often extending to other parts of the plant structure. 
This statement applies botl to plants in a wild state and to those 
under the care Shinar: when in the latter case the conditions may 
be considered more or lees artificial, Tle reagons for this similari- 
ty of variation, both in a wild and cultivated state, will be obvious 
when we consider that a plant must originally vary spontaneously, 
befora man can in any way affect it, at least by selection, ‘This 
1a especiaily the ense where wa lave obtained by selection in the 
course of many generations a number of distinct races, descendants 
of one species, as in the Apple, Pear, Chrysanthemum, and others, 
It simply comes to this, that man cannot so far alter the eandi« 
tions, as to cause plants to abaudon their natural tendencies, wor 
to vary except in accordance with natural laws. Therefore in svite 
of the fact that man deaires to select seedlings presenting the 
requisite variatiot in one organ or get of orgaus only, it’ very fre- 
quently happens that there isa correlation hetween the homelo- 
gous parts of plants cansing them al! to vary more or less ovident- 
ly in a similar manver. COases of albinism will serve to illustrate 
this point. 

Plants producing red, pink, purple, yellow, or even blue flowers 
pormally, often both iu a wild or cultivated state, give birth to 
seedlings with pure white flowers. Some authors would describe 
this ns a case of reversion, The converse more rarely happens, 
but Lyclnia vespertina, sometimes producing red flowers, and 
Primulas belonging to different species, are cases in point, both 
in a state of Nature and under cultivation, In connection with 
albinos amongst plants, uot only are the flowers white, but the 
foliage and the whole aspect of the plant bears an unmistakably 
pallid hue, and such plants can ofteu be recognised in the absence 
of flowers. This paleness in the colour of the foliage does nut 
owe its existence to man's selection, but is more often an undesir- 
able feature than otherwise, This correlation of homologous parts 
ts exemplified in white-flowered varieties of Lychnis chalcedonica, 
L. diurna, Silene armeria, Linaria cymbalaria, Campanula, rotundi- 
folia, Thymus Serpyllum aod Dianthus deltcides. The aame may 
be said of Impatiens flaccida, which haa dark foliage and stems . 
more or lesa atriped with purple, but in the white-flowered variaty 
has pale foliage and pale green uustriped stems, White-flowered 
varieties of Primula sinensis having pale foliage and dark-flowered 
forms are characterised by foliage of asimilar tiut, more especi« 
ally evident in the petiolea, the midrib, principal nerves, and 
the underside of the leaf generally. There is alse a correlation 
between the colours of the underside of the leaf and that of tha 
ffowers in Senecio cruentus and other epecies, | 

The tuberous roots of the Dahlia afford another striking ins« 
tance of the variahility of plants even in the parts that ara not 
specially selected either for the beuelit or pleasure of man, Some 
have large, or even short, thick and very aucculent tubers, while 
in other cases the individual tubers are elongated and spindle- 
sliaped, or long, slender, gradually tapering to a point, and radi- 
ating or projecting in oll directions. Nor is this variation con« 
fined to form, but in a collection of any extent, considerable 
variety of colouring is found to prevail, auch as yellow, white 
and purple or violet. ‘This is frequeutly unuoticed ‘because of no 
interest to the general cultivator, nor presenting avything valu- 
able either for economical or ornamental purposes. There is also 
a more or less evident correlation between these colours and that 
ofthe flowers. Uncared for and generally unimportaut though 
aie Wa aod considerable variation extends to the foliage stems 
and flowers of different individuals, . 

What applies te the Dahlia applies still more forcibly to the 
Potato, notwithstanding the fact that the tubers form the only 
part specially selected, This is the more remarkable, econsider- 
ing the number of varieties in cultivation at on enily period of 
their history even in this country. In the northern parts of 
Britain, before the ravages of the potato murrain became go 
severe, numerous favourite and valuable sorts enjoyed an exteu- 
sive cultivation, ranging over wide districta. Now these Rorta 
were ao distinct both in the subterranean and &érial parts, that 
any one possessed to an ordinary degree of the faculties of ob- 
servation could tell to a nicety, by the stems and leaves alune, 
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what particular variety would be found on diggiug up the plant. 
Of the twelve to eigliteen varieties coming under my observation 
and mostly cultivated in the field, I could readily distinguish at 
sight all, except those which wera mere aporta from other varie- 
ties, differing iu the stripes, flakes or markings of the tubers, but 
having stems and foliage perfectly similar. This fact amply 
testifies to the amount of variation in the vérial parts of potatoes, 
notwithstanding that they Lave nut been selected ou that account, 
por particularly desired for such, Between the stems and tubers 
there was generally a more or less pronounced correlation im 
colour, hia ie the less remarkable when we consider that stema 
and tubers in this instance cousist of homologous parts modified to 
perform each their own particular function. Excepting chlorophyll, 
or the green colouring matter of plants, the other colours are 
much lees affected by light or its absence, so that the relation be- 
tween stemaand tubers of potatoes becomes more apparent, render- 
ing their correlative variation a matter of cominon anid expected 
occurrence. In striking contrast to the deep purple, almost black, 
tibers and purplish stems of some varieties may be mentioned 
their white flowers while other sorts with white tubers have piuk 
or purple flowers.—J. F. 


BARTHING-UP. 


The ridge, consiating of earth heaped round the base of the 
plant, exercises very diverse actions; often useful, it is sometimes 
without sensible action—occasionally the affect is even hurtful, 

The practice considerably modifies the physical constitution of 
the soil; it, moreover, exercises a very Lnportant iufuenuce on the 
manner of growth of planta. 

The temperature in the raised mound, as compared to the tem- 
perature of the level ground, has been found greater by 1° te 2° 
‘6 C. at mid-day at the depth of 10 centimetres daring the day 
from June to August; this fact has been proved in various suvils. 
At night, on the contrary, the temperature has been found to be 
1° jower in the ridges, During winter it is generally the raised 
soil which is coldest. : : 

Generally, when the sun is shiving, the ridge aids the heating 


-of the aoil; when the suu hag set, the ridge produces a cooling 


effect, These results are ensy to explain: the ridged goil offers a 
greater surface to the sun, it receives the rays less obliquely, the 
soil is very dry, and it takesa less quantity of heat to warm it; 
thus it is natural that it should be warmer during the day; du- 
ring the night, on the contrary, the radiating surface is greater on 
the ridge, it is more mallow, more easily penetrated by the cold 
air; if there has been rain, the surface of evaporation ia mora ex- 
tended the temperature necessarily falls lower there than in the 
level soil, 

This increase in the temperature of the soil re-acts on the plants 
by aiding the Shen hart of roots by favouring the absorption 
of water, and generally by hastening their development, LExperi- 
ments have shown that the more carbonic acid there is in the soil 
the colder it is ; now the presence of carbonic acid proves the ox- 
istence of inferior orZanisins whose work it is to elaborate the or- 

anic matter which forms the nourial:imeut of plants: it is thus 
in the ridges that the ‘plants find most food, But it must not be 
forgotten that these inferior organisms only work when the soil 
contains exactly the proper amount of water which is indispensa- 
ble to them; if the soil is too dry their work stops. 

If by earthing up wadry the soil too much wa lessen or even 
destroy its fertility, and this explains to us why this practice may 
even become injurious, During one season the quantity of 
water existing in different soits of soil, both in ridges and on the 
flat, was determined. One buadred parts of soil contained of 
water— 





Oo ridges 
On the Gat 





‘This table clearly shows that the soil of the ridge is always the 
drier; butit is in the siliceous sand that it logea the greatest pro- 
portion of water, so that it is iu thia kiud of soil that the advan- 
tageous results are chiefly manifested. 


To sum up, the ridge will be useful on compact aoils, rich in 
humus, holding water, and aituate in moist climates; while iu 
dry regions cultivation should be carried on on the fiat. 

Wa have said that the ridge exercises a very important action 
on the manner of development of plants. On many species of 
plants, in addition to favouring development of true roots, it 
promotes the neve open of adventitious or secondary roots; 
thia may be seen in kidney Beans, broad Beans, and -in Turnips, 
Some species have not the power of making adventitious roots, 
Grasses, for example, as Wheat, Ryo, Barley, Oats, Millet, Buck- 
wheat, do not form uew roots. [7] Such plants do not require the 
earth to be heaped up round their stem. There are aveu plants 
which are enfesbled by this treatmant, because it causes an un- 
necessary lengthening of their stem, as in those plants in which 
the stem terminates at the surface of the soil in a rosette of 
leaves. IZf you put earth on such a stem you induce it to elon- 
gate so as to produce ita leaves on the surface to a length equal 
to the depth of thea soil over it, and this lengthening is effected 
at the expense of the materials which were destined to develope 
the other organs of the plant, Some very interesting compari- 
sons haves been made between Beatroota grown under identical 
conditions, with tha exception that oue lot was grown on ridges 
and the other was not. The average for one Beetroot is found 
to be :-— 





Weight of the leares 

radicies .. 

TOG ae nee 
whole plant 








The ridge produces a diminution ia the numbers of the leaves 
and in the development of radicles; it promotes leagthening 
above the ground, and with this lengthening of the stem there ig 
a corresponding diminution of the underground and useful part of 
the plant. Evidently the ridge had lessened tha total weight of 
the plant and the weight of the undergrouud and utilisable parts, 

Jo the case of Turnips, it may be noticed that the ridge pre- 
venta the crown from becoming green, 30 that if remains teuder 
and preserves the texture of the root ; this latter is a great advau- 
tage in a plant used for food for cattle, 

The ridge is greatly used in the culture of Potatos ; it produces 
such marked results that the tuber is planted almost on the sur- 
face ; but if the Potatoes are planted deep the ridge is of no use 
and ia even often hurtful to the plant. Iu those kinds of soil 
where ridges produce bad results, because they draw from the soil 
the hamidity which is indispensable, the tubers must be planted 
deeply, and allowed to develope in level ground. Let us remark 
here that the culture on the flat will alightly favourthe growth of 
weeds, on account of the maintenance of too great an amount of 
moisture ia the aoil; but these can easily be got rid of with the 
hoe. 

With the greater number of plants for which the ridge is useful, 
it ia importaut to hoe the weeds ag soon as possible; if we wait too 
long we risk touching and injuring the plants, In growing old 
they have partly lost their faculty of forming adventitious roots, 
sad they profit much more from the work of new roots thau from 
those which were formed earliest. With Potatoes the tubera 
which are developed on the new stolons have more time to ripen. 

We have asen that the soil ia drier in ridged land than ia the 
plain ground, it would therefore ba useful to aow, in certain lands, 
plants on the ridges, although these plants do not derive auy direct 
advantage from it, for example, Beetroots, The ridges ronning 
vorth and south havea much more uniform temperature than 
those going from east to weat; the south side is always driven than 
the north side, The ridges directed from north to south exhibit 
great uniformity in the evaporation of water from both their sur- 
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faces; it ia evideut that these are conditions favourable for the de- 
velopment of plants, Some Beetroots from ridges running north 
aud south were ripe iu September, those from ridges running sast 
aud weat were only ready in October, the former contained 12 25 
per cent of sugar the latter 10°62 per cont.— 

Annales Agronomigues. 





GROUPING PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


. The methods of arrangement that can be puraued in the 

rouping of planta are almost endless, aa are the nwamber aud 
Si versified forms of the planta themeelves, and the intelligence and 
taste of the individuals who engage in this kind of work. In 
private establishments there is, perhaps, the freest scope for the 
development of individual tasta ia all matters relating to the 
grouping of planta in pots and the arrangement of cut flowers. 
Here the designer is uot, or need not be, fettered or hampered by 
the conventionalities of public taste, or of exhibitious where group- 
ing, iu many instances, ofa rigidly formal character is uot only 
tolerated but encouraged, 

At flower shows, where grouping isa prevalent feature of the 
present day, the groups are limited as to size; and owing to their 
arrangeinent along the sides of tha ahow-room or exhilition tent, 
they are almost certain to take the form of a semi-circle or cres- 
cent, so as to be literally one-sided masses of plants, Iu such an 
arrangement a large central specimen forma the nucleus, and on 
each side of this the dominant ideais to have aach plant the 
exact couuterpart of the other, and ao on for each corresponding 
nook and corner of the whole group. Around this it ia alimoat 
certain there will be two or three lines, each consisting of one 
kind of plant, and all these are ag deusely packed and furmal as 
possible. 

Now, novelty of design should be more often encouraged at 
such exhibitions than is at present the case, and prizes should 
be offered for novelty of design coupled with graceful curves 
and free and easy arrangements of rigid or massive and broad- 
foliaged planta to show off, by contrast, the airy gracefulness of 
such things as Palme, Cycads, Ferns, Aralias, and numerous sub- 
jects of that nature, that could readily be furnished by any collec- 
tion of moderale extent. ‘To obtain tasteful novelty of design, 
everything lumpy or massive in ita nature ehonld be discouraged 
in the sasurance that the public taste will appreciate, enjoy, and 
support features «f artistic merit unencumbered by formality of 
design. Of course, this is quite another matter to the production 
of florists’ flowers, which will always find a good percentage of 
admirers, notwithstanding the unsettled and changeable nature 
of fashion. 

In public or private gardens, where the arrangements are left 
to the men in charge, much may be done in the way of grouping 
plants of a class or group having a family likenesa or characters 
incommon, ‘The system hag been both lauded and condemned; 
hut, ifintelligently conducted, it offeraa great improvement oa 
the old fashioned dot and pudding style of arrangement or, rather, 
indiscriminate medley. ben plants are naturally of a leggy 
character, or the foltage is of such a nature that it afforda insuff- 
cieut density to screen the background, other kinda must be 
employed to obtnin the desired end, Nothing is calculated to 
give better effect to any kind of flowering plant than by exhibit- 
ing a group or masa of it, showing ita range of varintionin the 
matter of colour, Exch group may- have its component parta 
arranged soag to harmonise and censtitute a separate floral 
picture ip itself, : 

The arrangement of cut flowers at exhibitions may be calculated 
to show the effect of masses of any given colour or colours, but 
the lumpy nature of the individual bunches destroys any graceful 
or artistic feature the different kinds may possess, The elimina- 
tion of the stony, indestructable-looking blacking bottles that 
used to constitute a salient and not very attractive feature in 
groups of cut flowers at Loudon exhibitions is very satiafactory, 
and itis to be hoped that improvements will be effected froin 
tine to time. Surely a practi and less lumpy arrangement of 
individual bunches would be more natural, more atrikiug and 
attractive to the public, aud at the same time, equally convenieut 
to exhibitors.— Observer 
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BOTANICAL MARE'S-NESTS—CHIEFLY FUNGOLOGICAL. 


ForMATION oF Conk. 


In speaking of the disease called “scab” in Potatos, I have 
showu that the mare’s-nest about the “formation of cork” seems 
to make the Potato tuber capable of meutal discrimiuation, A 
Potato has got “eyes,” and so may possibly “sea” an invading 
fungus, unless it has unfortunately got one of Dr. Carpenter's rest- 
iugspores iu ita eye; but fungi are, as far as I know, all devoid of 
eyes, A botanical teacher, in a published list of the fungi of 
West Cornwall, whilst writing of the common cellar fungus, named 
Zasmidiam cellare,” has taught us that sometimes it (the cel- 
lar fungus) “ pays ita unwelcome visits to country cellara; but only 
where good old wine is kept.” Here wa acem to have a very 
knowing old fungus, with an acquired and aristocratic taste fur 
“good uld wine” only. No South African sherry, British port, 
Tarragopa or prime gooseberry will suit this refined old epicure; 
possibly he coufines his attention, iu Cornwall, to “comet port” 
and “Chateau Yquem.” ‘Phe discrimination may be true of the 
Cornish Zasmidium, but the fungus certainly has a poor relation 
round London, who is content with a cellar containing the publi- 
can’s mystic * fourpenny "—in fact, to such straits is this plebeian 
London Zusmidium oceasionally driven, that he sometimes hangs 
out in the subterranean London dairies, and contemplates the 
mixture of the minimum of milk with the maximum of water. 
Publicaus court the preseuce of the Zasmidium, and when the 
dusty fungus is backward iu coming forward, the Loudon publican 
cunaiugly manufactures a spurious Zasinidium out of old spiders’ 
webs, dirt, and sawdust. This artificial fuagus is then dexterously 
twisted round the uecka of a few bottles, containing stuff catled 
* port” (five minutes in bottle) and placed in the publican's wiu- 
dow as a proof of the age aud superb quality of the wine. Some 
outcast acions of the Zasmidium family hang about the roofa of 
the Loudon sewers. There are vulgar as well refined members of 
eveu the fungus tribe, but the discovery of a discriminating fungus 
in Zusimidium cellaca is an appalling mare’s-nest. 


A “Veer Rane Pant.” 


The Algmw are not to be beaten by the fungi, even if the latter 
do sometimes live upon them as parasites, and so produce lichens. 
Atameeting and excursion of the Penzance National History 
Society, in 1882, a well-known botanical authority directed the 
attention of the members toa “very rare plant” in Toweduack 
Church. “ Thirty years ago,” said the instructor, “the plant was 
all over the walls, and being of a sky-blue colour, it guve a pecu- 
lint colour to the interior.” This wouderful “ plant” was evidoatly 
at: early member of the Blue Ribbon Army, as well became a well- 
bred water-borne Alga. A good deal of thie “rara plant” wag, 
said the teacher, destroyed in past timea by dry-rot. Fancy a 
watery Alga drying of dry-rot | The botanical instructor conclud- 
ed his lesson by saying the Alga in question ‘wag ouly found in 
churches, and nowhere else; and he left it for others to explain 
what it did before cliurches existed.” If thia discrimination is a 
fact, it would be interesting to learn whether the discriminating 
Alga here referred to confines itself to the churches beluvging te 
any special denomination, or whether some of its congeners at 
times fortively appear in dissenting chapels, or the meeting-houses 
of the Plymouth Brethren. ‘The name of the Alga referred to is 
Oscillatoria cyanea. Water probably helps the oscillation of tae 
Alga, as the “good old wine” helps the osoillation of the Zasmidi- 
um. How the Alga lived “ before churches existed” it 1a difheult 
to say. Perhaps some advanced evolutionist, as Mr. Grant Allen, 
will help us to clear up this point, whilst we denounce the disco- 
very of a discriminating Alga as a rank mare’s-nest, 


FUNGI IN CHURCHES. 


Fungi octasionally find themselves placed in churches as dis- 
tinguished visitors, for amongst tha so-called “decorations” of a 
Londen church (sot far from Old Street), during a harvest featival 
in 1882, au enormeus fungus, measuring 4 ft, by 3 ft., played an 
importaut part. This fungus was not a magnificent fragrant and 
edible Sparasaia for which one might feel truly thankful, but a 
hideous, Gabby, fungeid growth teeming with disease-germs, aud 
peeled frum the top of a filthy sewer in Old Street, St. Lukes, 
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where it was found by a workman, From the foul London sewer 
the reeking treasure was transferred to the Church, and the dim 
religious light pouring through the stained glass windows flickered 
fitfully over the frewzy fungoid monster. After the “thanksgiving 
service” waa over, the workman returned for his treasure, and 
pasa it once more temporarily in the sewer for safety. He re- 
used a moderately large aum of money for its purchase, but 
aubounced his intention of selling it to the autborities of the 
British Museum. A fungus named Polyporus sacer is worshipped 
in West Africa asa fungoid god, There is an example in the 
British Museum, ita assumed divinity: is of course a mare’a-neat ; 
the supposition that there is anything like pure Christianity in 
mauy “harvest thanksgivings,” especially the one where the 
frowzy fungus figured, ia, as I think, a mare’s-nest. 

I have no record of a “ discriminating” lichen, but no donbt Dr. 
Schwendener, or some of his minor satellites, could mention 
many. A good many persons, of whom I am one, look upon the 
Schwendenerian hypothesis asa prodigious mare’s-vest; hut I 
am content to leave this nest, ite pumerous rotten eggs, and its 
army of blow-flies in the hands of the Rev. James Crombie. 
If evera single egg belonging to the nest gets hatched, after the 
punishment bestowed by Mr, Crombie, I shall be greatly sur- 
prised, 


Fonaoip “ Discoventes.” 


Te bringing these notes to a conclusiou, J will very briefly 
mention afew fungoid “discoveries” which I set down as un- 
mitigated mare’s-nests. ‘I'he aubject would occupy too much 
time to discuss in detail, but as many of them are taught as facts 
in our text-books aud io our schools, I here enter my protest 
against them. 

The first ia that a fungus named Polyactia cinerea is one con- 
dition of a fangus found under Peziza, The assumed counection 
is all * mooushius.” 

That the fangus named Peziza amorpba causes the disease of 
larches ; the supposition is all “moonshine.” 

That a fungus named Nectria ditiesima can cause “canker” in 
fruit trees: the supposition belongs to the same species of “moon- 
shine’ as the last. 

That the disease of Vines called Anthracnose is caused by a 
fungus named Phoma avicola, The fungus is extremely common 
in the United States, where the disease called Authracuose is 
unknown. Dr, Max Cornu's discovery, that the Phoma causes 
the disease, must therefore be all “moonshine.” 


That a slightly abnormal form of common Clavicepa of Ergot is | 


a totally: different fungus, and a parasite of Ergot. This idea is 
ure “ moonshine,” aud (as I esteem it) a cruel satire on Professor 
e Bary, asthe bogus parasite is called after him, by the name of 


‘Barya. 

That the little sclerotium from which the commonest blue-mould 
fungus, Penicillium crustaceum, springs, is a truffle, Dr. Qucar 
Brefeld made this mistake, and uo doubt soon found it out to be 
one, and repented of it, The simple unthinking gudgeons of this 
country, however, at once swallowed the bait, and got hooked. 
Now the blunder appears as a fact in many of our text-books ; it is 
taught in our selence classes. The idea that blue-mould rests in 
the condition of a truffle is all “ moonshine.” 

Tht the ascus condition of Aspergillus proves any siliance with 
the genus Erysiphe. 
posed structural identity is “moonshine.” 

Here I shall conclude without venturing upon an attack of 
what is catled the Heterescisin of the Uredines. “Moonshine” is 
so prevalent in this subject, that maty of the writings of heteras- 
ciamalista can only be classed among the ravings of lunatics, No 
oue who bas not made a study of the sulject cau conceive of the 
idiocies that prevail in the teaching of the hetercecismalists. Any 
person who venturea into this realm of maddening “moonshine” 
without the possession of a strong mind, will probably ere long 
find bimaelf in a padded room of a lunatic asylum. There is 
hardly any good botanist atthe present time who will venture 
upon treading the foggy labyrinths of this subject, and persons 
having the largest experience with fungi are the most horrified at 
the absurdities and contradictions that pasa muster for facts, No 
one hetercecisnslist quite agrees with his fellow, each one is pug- 
nacious and basideas of his own ; each one claims to be right and 
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sets down the rest as wrong. One authority is repeatedly ex- 
pressing surprise at the blunders of another authority and all the 
set are constantly inventing new names for the fuugi they study, 
not ouly new specific names but pew generic names and names 
for new species. One teacher (to anit his theory) lumps five or six 
apeciea into one; another (to suit a different theory) splits one of 
these species into five or six; many of the names are in duplicate, 
and the snpposititious facts that ayswer in one laboratory co 
not answer in another, In hia most recent essay on this subject, 
Mr, Plowright names one of his new species of Puccinia, as P. 

erplexans, Now if a master with the massive hetercecismal 
intellect of Mr, Plowright is perplexed with his own familiar 
Puceinias, how much more must bis juniors be perplexed. ‘The 
jostructors who originally taught the supposititious facts regard- 
ing heterascism, look on at the turmoil from a distance while the 
minor discoverers of “mare’s-nests * and “moonshine” struggte on 
in & hideous delirium of mistakes, and (as Bismarck once said) 
“fry in their own fat.” Heterceciam, or dimorphism, ia quite pos- 
nible, or indaed | ghee amongst parasitic fungi. When we get 
facts instead of fudge, hetercecism will no doubt be accepted, 
—W. G. Smith, Gardening World. 
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LARGE SEEDS BEST. 


It may be stated, without fear of contradiction, that few axperienced 
cultivators are unaware of the fact that the brightest, largest, or beuviest, 
and neweat seeds are, a8 a rule, the best and the most hikely to produce 
the finest crops, This ia an important fact, aud one Which, We cay ca-ily 
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believa, is too often overlooked, sven in these daya of high culture. It ig a 
matter, however, which concerna the seed-grower more than the seed-snwer, 
The latter muat take the seeds aa he gets them ; and, though he paya for 
both large an! atonal], he ean, if he likes, in the case of the larger seeds at 
Jeaat, ench xe Beans and Peas, Melons and Cucumbers, &c., put the small 
ones aside, but with the great majority of bia crope, any ndvantage he 
might gaiu by a0 doing weuld wot reconp him for bis trouble and expanse. 
It ia quite different with the need. grower; it is bis interest to grow a good 
article, and large seeds pay him besr—auch as are seld by weight, at all 
eventa—and the greatest bulk is sold in that way. Nenrly twenty years 
ago, when we grew Calceoleria and other select seeds for the. market, we 
realized the truth of this statement. It was a voticeable fact that weak 
wariaties and weuk plants, or pane with small flowers, generally 
produced the semuliest seeda, and we soon discovered that it waa really 
& question of culture whether a thousand plants, for sample, pro- 
duced & ouncea or 128 ounces of eed, for which “the trade” allowed 
from £8 to £10 an ounce. In growing the planie, the principls 
that old seed was the most productive was not acted upon; but 
newly-ripenai aced was gown anuoally, which produced ¢igorous planta, 
and they in their tury threw op vigerous flower-epikea, which bore large 
flowers that produced large poda, crammed to hureting with glistening, 
heavy seeda that told a tale when put into the acales. Now, tha Caloeo- 
laria ie no exception, for it ia junt the game Wirh all the seada with which 
we crop our kitoben gardens, or furnish our fluwer borders. Tha gardener 
can alwaya, to seme extent, make up for want of tigourin hia seedlings 
by generous after—reatment and itia barily credible how much can be 
accomplished iu this way; nor must we forget that a poor seed-bed will 
nerer furnish strong plauta, let the seed be ever so good ; but it in a 
great matter to have good, heavy, aud well ripened seed to atart with, for 
other things being equal, it will elwaya give the beg: results, Burt ie 
high culture the role with seed- era Fo Ara or vegetable and flower 
seede as large and even generally as they might be? On thia point we 
have grave doubia. Ths seed-grower'a name may tie said ta be legion, if 
we inclada private groWera of specialitios, who claim to have good straing of 
certain subjects ; but do they alwaya “select,” or do they only “save” their 
aeod ? Itie to ba foared that aead-prowing, like many other matters, will 
alwaye be a question of production with tha least amount of expense, as 
regurds those seeds which are in moat demand, but with many garden soede, 
euch as Peas, Beans, Kidiuey Beans. seeds of the Brassica tribe, Malous, 
Cucumbers, &c., a certain amount of care in the culture of the plants and 
in the aelection of the seeda is que practicable, and would no doubt pay 
in the long run, for there ia nothing more certain than that when a member 
of the trade becomes noted for a “ good atrain” of any particular plant, ha 
is sure of customers. It ia difficult for the sower to know the qualities of 
hia seeda coy by me:e examination, unlesa be has considerable expe- 
rience, and even that will not alwasa help him ; atill tha practised eye, 
with, in some cases, the assistance of the nloraasene: notea etrtain indica- 
ticna, which generally guide the cultivator to pretty safe oonelosiona. It 
ja Great of al! necessary to know the seed of auy plant when one sees it : 
and, secondly, to kuow a mere empty husk from a« real aead : thia knowledges 
is most needful in regard to flower seeds, for of the more select plauta a 
considerable amount of indifferent seeds are sold. Only lntely wo hada 
packet of So-«nd-Bo’e “superb Cineraria seed” sent us, price oa., and 
on examining it with a giaas scarcely a single Cineraria seed could 
be discerned in the pecket. It was retarned, and a bettor article waa 
at onoe forwarded, with the assurance that the first packet wna sent as re- 
celved from the grower, which wado not doubt. A grower who supplied 
weeds of a cerlain popular succniant some years ago at a shilling a pod, sent 
poda containing only empty hasks, which were returnad, the dealer admitting 
the “mistake.” Last aummer we received aceds of a certain “Superb” 
Broceoli, which produced Ciarlock principally, asbowing how carefully “ ae. 
lectiow” hud bean conducted. Such casea however, it ia bat fair to aay, 
are exceptional, for seedemen do their beat generally to anpply the best arti- 
ele procurable. Theonly way in which a sower can eelect his seeda, in 
the majority of oxaea is to thin ont hia eeed beda early to the best planta. 
The atrongest planta will acon show themselves, and in gaiden cultura much 
je gained by selection at the thinning period. Inthe casa of early Turnips,for 
example, there is often an extraordinary difference in the seediinga as re- 
gurds vigour, and if the atrongest are left they will be fit for use o Week 
or more earlier thanths othera would have been. It ia the anma with all 
the Brassica tribe, with Carrots, and notably with Seakale, the esad of which 
varies much in eise ; in fact, i: ja quite ensy to select it before sowing, aud 
it #waften dine. Kidney Beans should alwara be selected, as there is 190 
oecaaion for sowing them thicker than the plats are desired to be. The 
seeds of different varietiog vary much in size, but it ig easy to tel the good 
seeds from the bad in auy particular sort, and both the emali and deformed 
shouid be put aside. The saine advice applies to Broad Beane-plantthe largest. 
Itis wall known that improved varieties of snch esculenta, as often as other- 
wise, originate in careful selection, which shoul be followed up aunually, 
or the atrain may degenerate the same way iu which itcame, While incel- 
cating the imnportance, however, of delecting the largest seeds, or of thinning 
to the beat planta, let it uot be forgotten that generous culture, aa has been 
already atated, will to a great extent compensate for want of vigour in the 
seedling. A pooror upcongerial eoil in the seed-bed will spoi! all. The 
anced itself ia only jutendal to afford the young plant tamporary austenance, 
and unless the young rootleta can find other means of aupport readily as 
acon as they begin to push, the plant sill ba simply starved, This ia 
frequently illustrated in the geed-bed, partioulnrly if thickly sown, the 
plants at the outside of the bed alwass being by far the strongest, for the 
season that they bave acceae to a more abnidant supply of food than those 
in the centre, whose roots interlace each other eo thickly that ther soon 
exbaost the thin stratum of soil in which they grow, Plants sown in drills 
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hardly anffer in this way, their recta having room to extend laterally. It 
ig an excellent practice to sow all gaade which have to be transplanted iu 
dritia. It takes but little more room, and is more than compensa'ed for. 
by the vigour of the plants and ¢he tine saved in thinning, Brooeoli Cauli- 
flower, Lettuce, Stocks, and Aatera,éc,. that sometimes cannot be transplant- 
ed at the proper timeare frequently injured by being left in the seed bed too 
long. for they begin to suffer almoat ag scon as they have passed the seed— 
leaf atage, Another question of sume practical importance regarding tie 
qualities of seeda, is the belief very commonly entertained thal new peeds aa 
in the cage of the Melon, Cucumber, Gourd, Torasto,and other annuals grown 
for their fruit ara not fruitfal, the oornmon votion being that they run 100 
Muchtobine Many prastitionen, if they cannot procure seed old anough, will 
carry the new in their pockets for weeks, or lay it on a mantel-piece ubova 4 
fre in oder to weaken ite vitality, in the belief that they thereby ensure 
a better crop of fruit. Now the only effect such treatinent of the seed can 
produce ia debility, more or legs, ir the plant, and the question ia, va weak 
plant likely to produce either moore or better fruit than a sirong aue? Wa 
think not. We hare tried old and new sed separately, in the cultura 
of the Melon, au 1 our constant experience has been that ihe cid aged pro- 
duced fruit a little earlier perhaps, but considerably less of it, while new 
seal producad planta which, if allowed to extend themselves, bore both 
freely and abundantly, and often a second and third orop, which old seed 
hag asa rule, pot the strength te do. For these rewsous we have for a long 
time preferred new aeed to old, and have never had occasion to alter our 
opinion in the matter, It is highly important to get Vigorous 
aeodiings, and if go gross babit ba suapected in any variety the 
onltivatora has waye and means of checking it withent staking bia 
chances upon old apd perbapa worthless seeda, It bas been already 
hinted how wenk seedlings can be invigorated by generaua treatment 
and so over luxnriance cau be checked by the opposite treatment, 
The strongest growing Cucumber or Melon may be alscintely stunted by 
rowing it ina pet, orin a poor soil firmly beaten. Generally speaking, 
owever, the sacret of growing Meions ia to grow them on. the extenstun 
system, to give tham both root roum and top reom, in orderto get a goud 
breadth of woud and foliage, aud then to crop heavily —Zhe Garden, 





THE COCOA-NUT HOLIDAY. 


Yesterday afternoon the Eepianade, and a part of Back Bay and Mody Bay, 
were the scene of much excitewent and animation ov the ocoasion of the 
celebration of the Bhravani or Narel Purvima festival, commonly known as 
Cocoanut day, on which the stormy part of the rainy reason je considered 
tobe aten end. The holiday was, however, deprived of much of its usual 
gaiety by the heavy raing which fell during tbe day, The date of the festival 
varies, hutit ganerally occurs in the month of August. Karly on the merning 
of the featival, the Hindocs and their fainiliee, young and old, dreas them- 
self in holiday attire and passthe day in festivities and friendly greetings, 
In the afterneon the children aud aduita deck themselves with ornaments 
and’ other ontward embellishments; and with the elder members of their 
familiea, with coconnute auc Bowere in tieir hunde,take their way towarda the 
atu in Mody Bay or Back Bay, The densest crowda of the native population 
are seen awarming all overthe Esplanade, converging from different parte 
of the city, whera the fair held in honour of the feativala forme a acevue of 
much animation and considerable novelty to uew arrivale from Europe, 
The fair isa curious enough sight in its way, many of ita attractions being 
common to ay orthodor native fair. The booths erected in iong lines along 
the verge ofthe Cruickahank-road fur the sale of trinkets nnd sweetmenta, 
EBuglish and native, do a profitable tusiness. Ringa of people here and 
thera watch the feata of wrestlers and fencers; or the antics of conning 
beggars, particularly of the Wagherie caste; or what is perhaps more 
wWelcoine to the orthodox Hiudoo mind, iiatento the talas of the proweas of 
Rama, or the amours of Krishna recited to thei by waniering minstrels. 
Q:her rings there are, in which the fortuue-teller ig the piomiuent figure ; 
nodding and shekingand putting on appesrances of baingunder the inspiration 
of aome tnearthly power thar enanies him to catch glimpsea of fitnre events. 
Merry-gu-rounds, With their wooden vlephnte, tigers, leopards, lorses, 


_ &c., groanand oreak, and are patronised by the youny, as well as the old. The 


crowda keep pouring in from differemt directions, aud ali seem to thoroughly 
enjoy the pleasnrea of the hour. It appearato be a dugmaof the Hindoo 
greed that the dei:y presiding ever the sea should on this day be pronitiated 
with offerings of cocoguutanud flowers [ or else woe to thuseor their balongiiys 
who trust themselves, or their gooey and merchandise, te its mercy during 
the rest of the year, Arrived at the gea alore, the pious Hiadoo, assisted by 
one of the Brahmin prissts he finde re dy there, throwe his contribution of co- 
soauut and flowers into the waterafter much corewony, The Brahmin then 
dauhe bia finger iu a dish that Jooka lke a rouge plate, and makes a Poguh 
mark with the paint on his disciple’s fusabead. Tie latter than tukes hia way 
homeward or mixes wits the throng about the fair. Tlirongheut the day 
extra trata oars, overloaded with five passengers on a bench, brought in a 
marked incres#a over the ordinary receipts of the Bombay Tramways 
Company. ‘Thao pelige have had a buny time of it in keapiug the thorough- 
farea and pussayges clear, aud deserve a word of praise.—Bombay Gacette. 





A FEW DECORATIVE PALMS, 


Palme of Iate years have become more iy request for decorative purposes 
thun they usedto be. As geutere fur vases on the iawn, and individual 
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specimens, 89m apscies tunke beautiful objects; while for parlour ornaments, 
during winter, some of them are remarkably adapted, suduring the dry 
atwosphere fora long tine with impunity. Aumong palms are to be found 
some of the noblest specitaens iv the vegetable world, Apart from their 
use jn the world aa producera of foods aud oils, some of them are the oasiest 
grown of decorative planta. 

While there are bundreda of species mot with throughout the world, we 
shail ouly mention a few which have been well tested for general culture. 

Although palms generally ure easily grown,atill to ancosed with them a few 
dotaila have to be attended to or else failure will be the resnit, One of these 
is, that they ahould sot at any season of the yoar be allowed to get dry. 
Dryness at the reots may not '¢ immediate death, but it will soou be 
permanent disfiguroment. The leaves being of « bard texture they do not 
show by withering when they are dry, and from thie reason they often need 
water while appearing all rigbt, The firet evil effects of dryness is shown 
by the end of the lenves drying, and nothing disfigures a pliant more than 
partiallydecayed icavea, especially if the perfection of ite foliage ia ita beauty. 
By keeping them imoist at the roosts, Ido not mean having them ko saturuted 
with water thet the soil is aovred and in an unhealthy condition. During 
summor, and whenin s growing condition, they require more water than 
during winter, empecialiy if kept ins low temperature. Have the pots or 
tuba in which they are growing well drained, and then there ia net much 
dauger from overwateting. Clean foliage ip alac neceasary for their welfare ; 
during summer ayringe it often, using always clean water for this purpose 
or alse the leaves will acon get spotted and uusighily. During winter they 
can be wanhed with a sponge and thereby kept clean. For soil, take equal 
parts aandy loam and qwall-rotted leaf mould, with sufficient eand to inaure 
porosity, By keeping in rather smal] pote thetr growth can be retarded and 
kept longer a siza suttable for emall places. 

Arecas ara‘a beautiful class of palme, graceful,primate foliage giving ther 
an attaclive appearance, The beat apecies are 4. lutescens and A, rubra. 
Caryoia urene ia an attractive palm. Althongh a large-growing species 
it can be kept amall byconfining the roots, Chameropsis agenns having 
fan-sha leaves with long petioles ; eome of them are the bardiest paims 
in cultivation. ¢. Fortune, 0. Aumilis and the palmetto of the South 
(C. palmetto) are among the best apecics. 

Ofr he gonna Cocos there sre some most beautiful species, moet promivant 
being C. Weddsliana, the finest palm in cnliivation, The primate leaves are 
heantifally arched, the pinna jong and narrow, giving it a most graceful 
appearance. ¢. plumoga is also very graceful when young, but soon outgrowa 
its beauty for parlor decorations. Aentia Fosteriana, Seaforthia elegana andl 
Latania borbonica are wll wail adapted for genera! decorative purpoace,of easy 
eultura end enduring, being set outon the lawn during summer without 
injury. A few palms of different species giva aub-tropical effect to the 
g-rden, and in sowe pvsitions make an agreeable and distinet outline to the 
surroundings. ‘There are often to be aeen places in the pleasure grounds, 
whioh, while not unpleasant to the eye, still have a tame and sombre ap- 
perrance ; sometimes a single plant placed in a proper position will reliave 
this aud chauge completely the view, making it «ttractive and pieasant to 
the eye. [nover hava seen a place yet, be it ever so beantiful, but haa 
‘some pointe which could be made wore interestiug by the addition of a fow 
palms.—<Amertoan Garden . 
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JOHN LAING & SONS, 
SEED & PLANT MERCHANTS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 


We announce without fear of contradiction, that OUR 
Collection is by far the largest, finest in quality, and the 
mast complete in the earl. The form, substance, and 
colour of our flowers are unapproached by any other raiser. 
It was remarked by many of our Visitors and Critics last. 
summer when examining our beds of 100,000 ont of 
doors, that they could not find one inferior flower. 

3 Gold Medalsawarded. Tubers im a dry state can be safe- 
ly transmitted from England in December. Patrons should 


order direct from us. 
Prices when selection ta left tous i— 


SINGLE VARIETIES. Per doz. 
A Collection, Named, our best collection wee 425, 
B . 5 very choice selection ... 363. 
C x Ws choice selection eee 308, 
D - very good selection wo. 248, 
E ‘5 . good selection wo» 188. 
EF ~ s ordinary selection evs 128, 
G » Unnamed, best selections to colour... 2ts. 
H is ‘is very choice selection ..- 188. 
J - ‘5 best whites, distinct ... 15s. 
K ‘5 35 choice selection we 128, 
L » very good, selected to co- . 
our for bedding wee | OB, 
M - 5 ood do., per 100,408.,... 6a, 
DOUBLE VARIETIES.- 


Prices (our selection) :— 
P Collection, named, our beat collection, each 
7 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 


+E 


Per doz. 

R - - very choice ditto w.. 633, 

5 ‘5 e choice ditto wee 488, 

T 5 ‘3 very good ditto wwe 4235. 
W Collection, unnamed, our very choice, selected, 

diatinct .» 30s, 

x choice, selected in 6 colours 24s. 


73 
, BEGONIA SEED. 
Gold Medal strain saved from Prize Planta. New crop 
harvested in August. Sealed packets. Choice mixed, 
from single varieties, ls. and 2s. 6d. per packet ; 5s. and 
10s. extra large packets ; double varieties, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
per packet ; large packets, 10s. Collections Single, 12 
named varieties, separate, 5s. 6d.; 6 named varieties, 
separate, 3s. 


CALADIUM ROOTS 

The finest Collection in England, Best named varieties, per doz.— 
$0s., 428,, and 60s, 

GLOXINIA ROOTS AND BEED. 

Also in dormant state from England. Our enequalied collection, 
Self-colors, and spotted throats. Best sorta to name, 12s, 184. 24s.,, 
80s., 366 , and 423., per doz. Unnamed, very choice, 93, and 12s. per 
dez. Seed saved from our Price Plants ; erect flowering, drooping, and 
spotted, per packet, 1s. and 2s, 6d. 
| OTHER FLOWER SEEDS. 

The choicest strains of Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Cyclamen, 
Hollyhock, Dahlia, Pansies Asters, Stocks, Everlasting, and every other 
sort of Vegetable and Farm Seeda. 7 

All kinds of Plaats, Roses, Fruit Trees, &c, that can be imported 
from Egland, safely tranamitted in Wardian cases, 

az Remittances must always accompany orders ; goods wili not bs 
shipped without prepayment. Flower Seede by post. 
Catalogues sent gratis and post free to all applicanis, 
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Gditorial Article. 





MANURES AND THEIR RELATIVE VALUES. 


Tagreis probably no country in the world in which 
either Agriculture or Horticulture is carried on in such a 
loose haphazard fashion as in India, not only amongst 
the native tillers of the soil, who may be excused on the 
plea of ignorance, but thesame state of things exists 
amongst those who certainly: cannot plead ignorance as 
the cause of their continued neglect even of the com- 
monest of nature's laws, and on no one point is this 
lumentable carelessness or ignorance displayed in a great- 
er degree than regarding the question of manures. It 
seems to be the prevailing idea that the soil is naturally 


the sweatest and the most prolific berries, the han 


sorich thet it is capable of producing crops year after 


year without any attention whatever beyond an occasiou- 
al digging and watering. An American writer says :— 
How to manure the garden or the orchard for the moat 
profitable results ie one of the difficult questions that 
the horticulturist has to meet. Of the biggest and most 
solid Cabbages, the earliest Peas, the largest es 
somest 
and must delicately flavoured Grapes, the most luscious 
Peaches or Pears, the earliest or the best late-keeping 
Apples, he has an unlimited variety offered him by all 
the seedsmen or nurserymen in the land; and he need 
find no difficulty whatever in lnying out to good advan- 
tage all the money he has to spare in this direction, Of 
the most suitable laud on which to plant all these crops 
there is enough and to spare somewhere in all this wide 
country. Of tools and Jabour-saving machines of every 
kind, and of men and animals to use them, there is no 
scarcity. In respect to all these supplies there is only 
embarassment of riches, and uo crops need fail of produ- 
cing good fruit abundantly from any want of liberal 
proneon for its highest requirements on any of there 
ines. 
But is there such a superabundance of supply when 


‘we cone to the matter of the highest requirements as to 


the food of these crops? Is therea sufficiency of a 


Supply of auch kinds of food as will,in the long ran of 
garden and fruit culture, give the auresat results ? Is not 


the gardener's call always for more stable manure? and 


‘1s the call of the fruit grower any less loud ? One natu- 
wally asks, why is this so when there are elaewhere at 


least immense, ifnot inexhaustible, quantities of the 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash that ere reckoned 
as so important plant nutriments, all to be had for the 
purchasing, and under so graata competition that they 
ought to be had for as low rates as they can be sold for 
and pay fair profits ? They can be had also in every form 
of combination and every degrag of assimilability, and in 
auy desired mixture; aud, further, to save the farmer or 
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the gardener the trouble of studying out for himself 
the Find of combination that his crop needs, mixtures 
are offered to him ready made up for each crop. 

Abundant as these commercial supplies are, they do 
not seem to fully answer the purpose. It ie doubtful 
whether the demand for animal manures is any less 
urgent pow than it was before the commercial manures 
becawne the important articles of trade that they now are. 
Yet in agricultural operations superphosphates, bone 
meal, nitrate of soda and the like have in some few 
esses been made to take the place entirely of stable 
manure, With profit. As an instance of thia kind, Pro- 
fesser Caldwell gave an account of Mr. Prout’s farm in 
England, which was bought in 1861. It comprised 
450 acres, and therefore its cultivation was no small plot 
experiment, When bought it was in a low condition of 
fertility, aud the owner asked the advice of the late Dr. 
Voelcker, the eminent agricultural chemist, as to the best 
way to bring it into good condition again, The adivce 
was todress it well with steble manure. After doing 
this with unsatisfactory results for two years, application 
wasagain made to the chemist, who advised the owner 
to use more stable manure. He said he could not afford 
it; and the chemist visited the farm again and suggested 
the use of commercial fertilisers after a certain plan. The 
plan was followed, and bone-dust, superphoshate, 
dissolved guano, and nitrate of soda were the only 
“mauures used from that time on. The crops of clover, 
hay, grain, straw, and everything were all sold standing; 
only an insignificant quantity of manure was made, the 
cultivation being almost entirely by steam. This system 
has been carried on for more thentwenty years. The 
farm cost in the begining 74,500 dol., and enough more 
was spent upon it in improvementsto make the total cost 
about 100,000 dol. The annual clear profits have been 
on an average about 4,500 dol., and it was estimated that 
the farm could be sold, eight years after it waa taken, 
for twice what it had cost. 

These facts show that commercial fertilisers do contain 
all the food required by crops, and that, with their 
assistance only, a farm can be brought up from a low con- 
dition to a higher one, and held there for a series of years. 
And no one can show that what is true of farm crops 
should not be true of garden and fruit crops as well—if 
not to the same extent yet to alarge extent. They feed 
on the same kind of soil, in the same manner, and require 
the same nutrients in general, and the same particular 
nutrients that are specially important for farm crops are, 
ao far as we know, specially important for garden and 
fruit crops; the proportions required may be different, but 
perhaps not more go than for different farm crops. The 
same mixture of nitrogen compounds, phosphate and 
potash salts, will not answer equally well for Wheat and 
Potatos, nor even for Wheat and Corn, which are more 
nearly alike than Wheat and Potatos. | 

W hat are the obstacles in the way of the more extensive 
use of commercial fertilisers in the garden and orchard, 
and of less dependence on the city and village stables? 
In answering this question we naturally ask, firat, What 
does stable mauure contain that is not supplied in com- 
maroial fertilisers ? 

The valuation of a commercial fertiliser ia based on 
the quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
that it contains, and there isno doubt that in reapect to 
just these ingredients we can meet the wants of any 


crop better by supplying commercial fertilisers than we 
can by stable manure, if indeed there is any difference 
between the twoas to efficiency. But besides these the 
crop must find in the soil, supplied from some source, 


lime, magnesia, sulphuric acid, in the form of sulphates, 


of which plaster is one, a very little iron, possibly 
chorides, of which comn:on salt is one, and perhaps silica, 
These substances are all found in all good soils, or 
supplied in fertilisers; hence we are justified in charg- 
ing all the cost of a commercial manure to, and in 
expecting to get our money back from, its nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash; the rest of the ingredients 
must be thrown in gratis, as of no value generally, 
although there may be cases where one or another of 
them may be of service. All of these matters the stable 
manure containg also in abundance. , 

So far no one can claim anything for the stable 
mauure that ia not supplied by the commercial fertiliser. 
The only respect in which the two materials are distinet- 
ly unlike is this : the stable manure 1@ composed largely 
of dead vegetable and animal matter in process of decay ; 
the product of this decay 1s the humus, or vegetable 
mould of the soil. About one-fifth of ordinary stable 
manure is made up of thia vegetable and animal matter, 
while not over six to eight one-thousaudths is potash, 
five or six one-thousandths nitrogen, and three one- 
thousaudths phosphoric acid. Of nitrate of soda, so 
much mentioned for ita nitrogen, one-sixth is this nitro- 
gen; of a good superphosphate, as this fertiliser aver- 
ages in this country, about one-eighth is phosphoric 
acid, and of a German muriate of potash from a third to 
a half may be potash. Butin all their materials there 
is no vegetable matter, and little or no anima] matter. 

Rare, then, ia a clear distinction between the two 
kinds of -manure, the stable and the artificial, The 
stable manure hasits few thousandths of nitrogen, of 
phosphoric acid, and of potash, and its one-fifth of decay- 
ing vegetable and animal wmatter; the commercial 
manure only its few thousandths or even less of animal 
matter, and its proportion of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash, counted by eighths to thirds. About three- 
fourths of the stable manure is only water, however : 
expel this, and we get . wanure asdry as commercial 
manures ordinarily are, and the comparison between the 
two will be more just and no less striking. We shall 
then see that four-fifths of this dry manure is decaying - 
vegetable and animal matter, about one-fortieth is 
potash, one-eightieth phosphoric acid, and oue-fiftieth 
nitrogen, : 

Can any way now be shown in which this striking 
difference between the two kinds of manures may account 
for the greater weasure of success that is attained in 
general use with stable manure? Asalready said, de- 
caying vegetable or animal matter in the soil makes 
humus or vegetable mould. This common ingredient of 
all arable soils is not necessary for plant growtb, for, oa 
a small scale in pot culture, good crops have been ob- 
tained ina soilas white ag snow, and therefore quite 
frea from any bumus, but containing all the real plant 
nutrients that have been mentioned. But that thia 
humus is an important ingredient of a fertile soil no one 
ean doubt. Given two soils, equally rich in nitrogen, 
potash, phosphoric acid, lime, and ali matters of such 
sort, bué of which one ia poor in humus and the other 
rich iu it, but yet not so excessively rich asa bog or 
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muck bed, there is not a farmer or gardener who knows 
sols who would not give more for the soil rich in humus 
than for the other. In the course of the decay of these 
vegetable matters several acid substances are formed, 
chiefly carbonic acid; these acids act on the large quan- 
tities of difficultly soluble plant fuod of fair quality, aud 
aid in bringing it into solution, and thus within easy 
reach of the plant. That the carbonic acid, which is 
one of the main products of the decay of humus, does 
in some way favour vegetable growth is illustrated by 
an experiinent perfurmed many years ago by Stoeck- 
hardt, of which an account was given by Professor 
Caldwell, but which wa have not room to quote. It is 
also shown by other experiments and by analysis of the 
air in the pores of the soil. 

One of the most interesting properties of soils is 
that remarkable power they have of absorbing certain 
valuable plant nutrients, and holding them in a difficult- 
ly soluble condition near the surface, so that however 
much rain may reach through the ground, they will only 
very slowly be carried down deeper, or washed out al- 
together, Thus the soil behaves with phosphoric gcid, 
with potash and withthe ammonia that isso valuable 
for ita nitrogen, For these three substances dry, arable 
soil, that is not too sandy, is a most trustworthy savings- 
bavk. Therefvre, although we should make much 
account, m1 buying a fertiliser, of the proportion of 
soluble phosphoric acid or potash or nitrogen compounds 
in it, yet in all probability, to say the least, our crops 
take up but a little of these nutrients before they are 
changed by this fixing power of the soil into a difficultly 
soluble condition, ‘This, which might at first appear a 
disadvantage, assists in the more equa! distribution of 
the fertiliser through the soil, and at the same time 
preventa it from straying far off. Commercial fertil- 
isers, it is often observed, do their best when used with 
stable manure, and this ts because the abundance of 
carbonic acid geuerated by the fresh application of such 
manure assists in the resolution of the “ insolubilised” 
phosphoric acid and potash of the commercial manure, 
as well aa of the difficultly soluble native food of the 
soil. 








Gdittorital Botes. 
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Ivy.——Ivy, growing over the Walls ofa building, instead of 
promoting dampness, as most persous would suppose, is said to 
be a remedy for it; and itis mentioned asa fact that, in a 
room where damp had prevailed for a length of time, the affected 
parta inside had become dry when ivy had grown up to cover the 
opposite exterior side, The close, everhanging pendeut leaves 
prevent the rain or moisture penetrating the wall. Beauty and 
utility in this case go hand in hand. 





Faouits.—-Fruit should be eaten ag food, not asa mere pas- 
time; it should be eaten at the table, as a portion of the regular 
meal, but sparingly at late meals, All cooked food impairs the 
power of the stomach to digest uncooked substances; therefore, 
so long a3 we are accustomed to cuuked food, we must be careful 
in regard to the times Whea we eat fruits in their natural state, 
Hence, so lung as we are ‘accustomed to cooked food, the stomach 
will always digest fruit in ita nataral state better in the early 
than im the latter part of the day. 
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Tue Kucatyptos—Iu the department of the Var, in France, 
M. Cortambert planted three years ago two thousand seedlings, 
afewiuches in height, of tha Mucalyptus globulus. The trees 
have uow sttained an average height of thirty feet, with a girth 
of about fourteeu inches at three feet from the ground. It las 
of course been fouud necessary to thin the plantation, aa the 
whole two thousand were planted in a space of about two and a 
half acres. The wood of the eucalyptus is exteusively used in 
Algeria fur carriage-building, and plantations are becoming uu- 
inerous in the South of Frauce. 





CHEAP Sgeps.—To be able to buy seeds at low prices, is to in- 
experienced persons a tempting consideration, but those who ars 
eritical know that one-half the quantity of good seed will produce 
« better staud of plauts than double the quantity of inferior seed, 
to say nothing of the quality of the resulting crop. 

Upon practical test in the garden the illusion ag te cheapness 
is rudely aud expensively dissipated. 





FORRST TREES ave now felled in America with dynamite, A 
cartridge of the explosive subatance is placed in a channel bored 
cirectly under the tree to be operated upon, and when exploded 
the tree is simply forced up budily aud falls intact on its side, Tn 
most instances it is fonud that the tree ig net fractured by the 
force of the explosion: a large proportion of valuable wood at 
the base of the trunk cau be utilized which is now lost. For 
clearing forest properties thia method is admirably adapted, as it 
brings up the root of the tree at the one operation, and dispeuses 
with the tedious and costly process of grubbing the roots of the 
felled timber.—Journal of Forestry, 





EnaLise Forest Scuoot.—Tle Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed on the motion of Sir Jotm Lubbock to 
inquire into the desirability of establishing a Forest School in 
England, recently took the evidence of Mr. W. GQ. Pedder, Ree 
venue Secretary of the India Office, who stated thata Forestal 
Department was authorized in Bombay in 1846. About that 
tima tho revenue of the Indian forests waa £40,080. Since then 
it had risen to a gress revenue of nearly £1,000,000, and a nett 
revenue uf over £400,000, and that, he cousidered, waa undoubt- 
edly due to the increased education of forest officials. Tustructors 
were obtained from France and Germany, but latterly chiefly from 
Frauce, because it was found that the woodlands of KEnglaud and 
Scotland were not go well managed as to enable the Managers to 
give instruction.—Journal of Horticulture. 





To Force Asparagus —A method of forcing asparagus, introduced 
by M. Jacquisaon of Chalona, a well-known hurticulturiat, consists 
of an ordinary wine-bottle with the bottom ent of, ‘These bottom -~ 
less bottles, when well corked, are placed over the asparagus head 
juat as it is beginning to risa above the grouid. The asparagus, 
being thus protected, not only grows fast, but is so tender that the 
whole ofit ny be eaten, ‘The air being kept froin it, the develop- 
ment of the woody fibre of the plant is retarded while that of the 
cellular tissue is accelerated. Cultivated in this Way, asparagus is 
as expeditiously cut aa when grown in the ordiuary manner, 
sufficient light passing through the bottle to shaw when the heads 
are ready for gathering. Iu addition tu this, the small amount of 
light which passes through the bottle gives the ASPATagUA A rosy 
tinge which greatly improves its appearauce. 





Fire AND WaTsR Proor Woop.—M. P. Folacci hag devised a 
new mode of reudering wood waterproof sud incombuatibls ; it 
involves the uae of the following compositioun—Sulphate of zine, 
fifty-five pounda; American potash, twenty-two pounds ; slum 
(ammonia base), forty-four pounds ; oxide of manganese, twenty-two 
pounds ; sulphuric acid at 60°, tweuty-two pounds ; river water, 
fifty-five powuds, ‘Theabove ingredients, with the exception of the 
auipliuric acid, are mixed in a boiler, where the water is added at 
a temperature of 113° Fablyenheit, As soon as solution is effected, 
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tho acid is gradually poured in, To prepare the wood, the timbers 
are placed in a suitahle chamber, on gratings, and saparated ly 
spaces of about a ale of anineb, The composition is then 
pumped in to fill completely the receptacie, and is maintained 
thereio in a state of ebullition for three hours. Tha wood ia then 
withdrawn, and dried in the air, According to the inventor, it 
hecomes practically petrified, and the most intense flume only 
carbonises the surface very slowly. 


| 


SUNFLOWER AS FurL—An American paper gives the following 
upon Sunflower as fuel. A correspondent having tried “turf,” 
coal wood, and Sunflower, has settled upon the last named as the 
cheapest and hest fur treeless Dakota, He aays: “I grow one 
acre of them every year, and have plenty of fuel for one stove the 
whole year round, and use some in another stove besides. I plant 
them in hills the same as corn (only three seeds to tha hill), and 
cultivate same as corn. I cut them when the leader or top flower 
is ripe, and Jet them lay on the ground top for three days ; in 
that time I cut off all the seet-heads, which are put into an open 
shed with a floor in it, the same as a corn-crib; the stalks are then 
hauled home and packed ina common shed with a good roof on. 
When cut in the right time the atalke when dry areas hard ag 
oak, and make a good hot fire, while the seed-heads with seeda 
iu make a better fire than the beat hard coal, The seed being 
very rich in oil it will warm better and birn longer, bushel for 
bushel, than hard coal, The Sunflower is very hard on land. Tha 
piece of grouud gelected to plant on should he highly enriched 
with manures, In the great steppes (prairie region in the interior 
of Russia and in Tactary), where the winters are more severe than 
here in Dakota, the Sunflowers are, and have been for centuries 


past, the ouly kiud of fuel used."~-Journal of Horticulture. 





How To Sow VERY SMALL SEEDS EVENLY ON THE SURFACE 
oF THt SoIL—Many find it difficult to do this; some advise mix- 
ing the seed with sand, but that does uot help mach. EF have 
found the following plan perfectly successful. Take a piece of 
writing paper about the size of an oblong letter envelope, or better, 
perhaps, an envelope iteell, bend it slightly so that the uper surface 
may form a hollow channel ; placa the seed in this channel, about 
midway, then hold the paper by one end in the left hand, the 
thumb ou the upper surface, the lower surface reating ou the fore 
and middle fiugers separated from each other, the channelled 
form of the paper being thus maintained. Then incline the 
other end of the paper slightly towards the surface of the soil on 
which the seed is to be sown, aud with the forefinger of the 
right liand give a succession of gentle taps on the thumb of the 
left; this action will cause the seed to pass gradually down the 

aper, and over the lower edge, as sparingly as may be «lesired, 
by properly regulating the foree and frequency of the taps, and 
so the seed may be sowuosg sparsely and as evenly aa you may 
desire. lean thua make aven the minute seed of the Tuberous 
Begonia fall on to the soil almost singly. The lower eilge of the 
paper wust be smooth and even, otherwise the passing of tha seed 
over would be checked ; this is best secured by using an envelope. 
—F. H, Breti, in Gardening World. 





Tue SEASON For Fettine Timper.—That there is a right 
sensou for felling timber, aud that the value of timber for build- 
ing purposes largely depends on this season being chosen, are 
generally-admitted facts; yet the practice of different peoples and 
districts 1g found to vary most essentially. ‘Thus, according to a 
German writer, while the time for cutting timber for building ts 
legally fixed in Germany in the months of November, December, 
aud January, in the Alpine districts of Switzerland and Austria 
the beat aud most durable timber for building is conaidered to be 
that which is felled in the snmmer. The reason of this is that 
the wood of coniferous trees, fir, pine, &c., contains least moisture 
in May aud June, and, as the felled timber tg left on the ground 
till the following winter, it becomes well dried before it is taken 
away. However this may be with the coniferous trees of the 
mountainous districts, it is certain that the trees in the plains 
require different treatmeut. The question bas been subjected to a 


series of tests in Germany, and the result ia sufficiently conclusive, 
Tn one case the experiment waa with four beams of equa! length 

breadth, and thickuess, sawo and aliaped in the same fashion, ont 
from treea of the same kind growing close to one another, and 
kept on tha same dry spot, the only differance between them 
being that they were cut in four different months. The timber 
felled in December was the atrongest of all ; that cut in January 
was twelve per cant. inferior toitin poiut of strength or power 
of bearing pressure; that cutin Pebrnary was twenty per cent, 
and that cuttin Mare thirty-eight per cent. weaker than the 
December timber. In another expertinent entire pine-tress were 
buried in a moist, damp soul; one sort liad been felled in Decem- 
ber tha otherin February. Tt was found that the latter had 
turned rotten in eight years, wlile the former was sixteen years 
before it decayed, A siinilar experiment with deal planks 
showed that those sawn from trees felled in March decayed in 
two years, while planks from December timber lasted six years. 





ARABS, AND ARABIAN PLaNts-—The following interesting 
notes are taken frum an articla by Dr. E. Gordon Hull, iu’ the 
current part of The Journal of the Anthropological Institute. “The 
Arabs of Arabia Petraaa,” saya Dr. Hull, “ use a few of the native 
plants for medicinal purposes, but only a few in comparison with 
the rather large supply of plants with pretty decided properties. 
For instance, they do not know the value of the Castor Oil plant 
which grows freely in the Ghor es Safieh. However, eavaral 
species of wild Melon of the family Bryonize [Cucurhitaces, Ed.] 
allied to the Elateriam (which also grows in these parts), eee Sn 
common-use aa purgatives; the native method of using them is 
ingenious, A fruit is split in halves, the seeda scooped ont, and 
the two cavities filled with milk; after allowing it to stand for 
gome time, the liquid, which has absorbed seme of the active 

rincipla of the plant, is drauk off. The order Composite fur- 
nishes aeveral medicinal herbs, The Santolina fragrantissima, 
a graceful plant of a sage-green colour, bitter taste, and strong 
fragrant smell, furnishes them tn the form of an infusion, with a 
cayminative, good for colic and all painful affections of the abdo- 


men. 7 

In the bazaars of Cairo, the fragraut dried hends ara sold for 
the sme purposes as Camomile. I was told thereare no snakea 
in the district where the plant grows; and the natives believe 
that the smell of the plant 1s suffictent to drive reptiles from a 
house, and it is used for this purpose in Cairo and other towns, 
Another plant of the aame order is an Artemesia, or Wormwood 
with a very strong aromatic odour and bitter taste. The fella 
heen use it to put in their bedding to drive away vermin. A 
very striking plant which often hangs iu graceful dark green 
festoons from the granite walls of the gorges of Arabia Petreja is 
the Caper plant (Capparis spinosa). The natives are very fond 
of the fruit (which has a warm aromatic taste), aud they stroke 
the region of the epigastrum appreciatively after eating one or 
two. The cortex of the root is satd to be aperient and diuretic. 

‘Another fairly common plant is a Hyoscyamus, ecailed by the 
natives Sekharan, with floshy leaves and purple flowers, The 
dried leaves are used by the noativesto ginvke, and produce a 
kind of intoxication or delirium; and an infusion of the fresh 
leaves possesses strong narcotic properties, Itis nearly allied 
to the Mandragora, which becomes common ou the limestone 
downs in the South of Judaa. The Arabs are extraordinarily 
ausceptible to narcotics, Our tobacco they could not smoke at 
all; afew whiffs make them giddy, aud give thema headache ; 
even a ‘Richmond Gem’ cigarette 1s too much for them.” 








Stticles. 
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ROOTS. 


It ia a fact which has become more and more evident to the 
practital cultivator that the regults of his effortg mantfast them- 
selves ou the whole in a sort of a compromise between the 
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plant acd its environment, I mean that although he sees more 
or less distinctly what his plant should be—according to a 
certain standard—it is but rarely, if ever, that the plant enlti- 
vated perfectly fulfils in every respect what is demanded of it. 
Of late years this has of course forced itself more prominently 
before the observer, because the facta aud phenomena conatituting 
what ts termed variation have been so much more definitely des- 
cribed, and the questions arising out of them so much mure 
clearly formuiated. 

Two points can be asserted without fear of contradiction, first, 
the plant itself isa variable organiam; and, aecondly, its environ- 
ment varies, Now within limits which are somewhat wide when 
closely examined, the experience of man leads him to veglect 
the variations occurring around him, and so no one quartels with 
the statement that two individual Geraniums belung to the same 
variety, or two Oak trees tothe same epecies, although an acen- 
rate description of each of the two Geraniuma or of the two Quks 
might require very different wording, 


Tae Waten-supPLy.—It las also become more and mote evi- 
dent that although we cannot ascribe all variations to their 
causes—very offen, indeed, we cannot even suggest cauges for 
them—there are nevertheless numerous deviations from the nor- 
mal, so to speak, exhibitel by plants, which cuu be distinetly 
referred to certain deviations from the normal on the part of 
their environment, 

To illustrate this we may take the cnge of two plants of that 
very common weed, the Shepherd's Puras, growing at different 
ends of the same plot of ground: the soil ia sandy and so much 
slike all over aa to be regarded ag the same everywhere, neverthe- 
less the plant at one end ir large, more than a foot high, and 
luzuriant with many leaves and flowers, anid eventually produces 
numerous seeds, whereas that at the other end is small, leas 
than 4 inchea high, and beara but a few stunted leaves and three 
or fone poor flowers and fruits. The cause of the dfference 
is found to be the different supply of water in the two casea, 
and if any one doubta that this may be so, let Lim try the 
experiment of growing two or more specimenga of thia weed 
in pots; the pots to be new, filled with soil which las been 
thoroughly mixed, aod all the pota exposed to tha same condi- 
tiona—t, 4, practically the same—except that those of ona series 
are watered sufficiently often and those of the other only just 
sufficient to keap the plant actually living. The experiment is 
easy aud conclusive with auch a weed asthe above. Now it is 
just such experiments as that above described—some of them 
equally simple, others legs so—that the plysivlogist devotes much 
of lis attention to, and in just such a manner has been gathered 
together a nucleus of information around which more knowledge 
cau be grouped. I may make these pointa clearer by again quot- 
ing an illostration, and, not to confuse or mislead you by going 
too far afield, I will keep to the eame line of investigation, partly 
because it is quite as simple and conclusive as any other of many 
that might be selected, and partly because it may be possible to 
set before you some facts which are interesting or even new to you. 


Harrs.-—It has been found that in some cases where two planta 
are growing in the same soil and under the same conditions as 
above, but where one plant receives leas water than the other, 
that the dwarfed drier plant is more hairy than the larger and 
luxuriantly growing plant, which haa been well watered. On 
Jooking more closely iuto this matter it turna out that the extra 
hairivesa is {in some cases, at any rate) simply due to the fact 
that the hairs are cluser together, becanae the little calls on the 
outer parts of the plant which grow ont into hairs doa not inereasa 
ao much in length and superficial extent as those on the well- 
watered plant, and thus the hairs stand thicker together on the 
same superficial area of the organ—ofa lesf, for instance. In 
other cases, however, the hairs are really increased in nunbers 
and length—the plant is absolutely more hairy. It will be noticed 
that details concerning growth and turgidity, and of the in- 
fluence of various minerals, and go on, are not under consideration 
here, I am not asserting that all cases of hairiness in plants are to 
be ascribed to thia cause ; but it does oceur, as stated, and the 
point is a curious one tn view of the fact that very many plants 
which grow in eandy dry soila are conspicuously hairy, whereas 
allied species growing in or near water, or even ouly in moister 
situations, are devoid of conspicucus-bairs, or even quite smooth, 


The above peculiarity is not confined to leaves and stems, mores 
over, for experimenta with roots have shown that the root-hairi 
whicl are ao important in collecting moisture, &., from the gois 
can ba made to appear in enormous numbera when tle root is 
kept in soil which is very open and only slightly moist, wheren- 
one, or very few, are developed on the game roota growing in 
water: thigagain isin accordance generally with the fret that 
the roota of land-plants growing in light soils develop innu- 
merable root-hairs, wheress those of water-planie do uot thus 
increage their surface nod powtea of attachment. I cannot here 
go into all tlhe interesting facts known about thesa hairs, but it 
it will be sufficient tf you bear iu mind the main points just 
mentioned, 


DeFIcIency oF WaTeR.—Let us now vary the experiments a 
little. It is obvious that we might suppose any number of differ- 
ences in the amount of water given to the plants used in the ex, 
periments described above : but it would be found, as matter of 
fact, that however little bethe quantity of water given to the 
soil in which the dwarfed plant is, compared with that put into 
the soil in which the luxuriant plant grows, the actual weight 
of water wil] neverthelesea have to be considerabde, taking the 
whole life of the plant into consideration —there will be more 
used than you probably know, moreover, because the soil 
itself will ao donbt condense and absorb some from the atmog- 
phere during the night, There isa minimum of water absolutely. 
nece asary, and if the plant does not obtain thia it will die 
Its death will be urhered in by drooping and withering of 
the leaves, stem, and roots, avd this condition, in which the 
functions of the plant are interfered with beyond a certain point, 
pasuea into a condition of disease, | 


Excess oF Warter.—Now take another case. We might so 
arrange the experiment that we poured and continued te pour too 
mucl water into the soil, Here again it would be found that a 
condition of disease eventually sets iu—te, a condition in which the 
functions of the plant ave again interfered with beyond a certain 
point. The symptoms and progress of the diseasa will be ve 
differant in the latter case, however, from those in the former, th 
may niso be mentivned that in ueither experiment is death inevita- 
ble if the disturbing ease is removed aoon enough—¢. 2, if sufficient 
water be added in the first case before the cells huye censed to he 
able to take it up, or if the previous conditions of the soil are 
restored soun enough in the case of the over-watered plant. Here 
we come to a matter which is less simple than may appear at first 
sight. You wili wete that the problem in the latter case is to 
restore the previvus conditions of the roots and soil soou enough; I 
put it thus, bacause the comlitious of the roots and soil may seon 
be very profuundly altered by the over-watering. To un lerstand 
this, it is necessary to become a little nora fully acquatated with 
the condition of affairs in what may be called the normal. case, 
whera the soil is light and opeu, and plenty of water, but not too 
much, ig at the disposal of the roote. Such a soil will consist of 
innumerable fine particles, of different shapes, sizes and composition. 
No doubt there will be grains of quartz, particles of broken up 
vegetable matter, and little rugged bits of stones coutaining various 
minerals; aach of thease tiny fraginenta will be covered with a thin 
layer of water, and you would probably be greatly surprised if I 
were to go into the proofs showing how extremely tenacious of jts 
water-blanket each particle is. It may be enough for our present 
purpose if you accept the fact that it requires enormous force to 
deprive the purticles of the last traces of their water-layers ; they 
will give off some—or in some cnses even a good deal—rather 
easily, and in fact when the Inyers become of a certain thickness 
no more water can attach itself to the particles, but it falls away, 
and the soil remains saturated, as we say, 


AIR IN THE SoO1L.—Now these particles of soil, each enveloped 
in its water-blanket, are notin close contact: there nore spaces 
belween them, and these interapacea influence the quantity of 
water which can be held back by the soil. Let va suppose euch a 
suil perfectly dry; the particlea above referred to being irrecular 
in shape and size, and only roughly in contact at various points, 
the interspaces will be filled with air. If water be then added in 
some quantity, each of the particles becomes clothed with a layer 
of water, and some of the air is driven out, though bubbles of sir 
will still exist in the larger interspaces.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

(To be continued.) 
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CURIOUS PLANTS. 


A few words of explanation may not be out of place in introdu- 
cing such a wide subject to the reader's notice, A few typical 
instances, picked at random from the vegetable kingdom, will 
serve my purpose. It is popularly believed that plants are only 
to be considered curious that offer some remarkable peculiarities 
or differences not observable in the vast array or assemblage 
of plauta we daily see around us. This interpretation ia undoubt- 
edly correct in the main; but we must not overlook the fact 
that when a plant becomes common it ceasea to be strange, 
althongh still invested with the peculiar habit or appearance 
that first struck our wouder, Qn the ove hand there are plants 
that never become common, while their rarity adds considerably 
fo their interest; aud on the other Land, some are abundant 
aud readily discernible, or so minute as to require the aid of 
the microscope to detect them. This instrument reveals what 
the naked eye cannot follow—worlds within worlds, as it were— 
and our curiosity is the mora excited whea we consider the 
exceasive minuteness of the object under our notice, 


Toe Yxast PLant (ToRULA CeREvisi£). 


The Yeast Plant isa unicellular organism, not exceeding the 
two thousand five hundredth part of an inch, sud sometimes 
ao small that seven thousand of them could lie side by side on 
a linear ineh, it multiplies by budding with enormous rapidity, 
and the daughter, grand-daughter and great grand-daughter cells 
sometimes remain attached in aingle or compound atrings, or 
become wholly detached from one another. The constituents 
of this little plant are protein, cellulose fat, and water. The 
rapidity with which it assimilates its food, grows, and multiphies 
may be guessed ‘when a little yeast added to a saccharine liquid 
will, ina few days, weigh several thousand or million times its 
original weight if the conditions are favourable. ‘This diminutive 
vegetable is of great economical importance in several industries, 
wach as that of bread-making, wine, beer, spirits, cider, and 
perry-making. Its action ti those liquids is to set up fermenta- 
tiou till the latter are so concentrated, or contain 80 much alechol, 
that the yeast is unable to live. So much gas is generated and 
given off during fermentation on a large scale that it is convenient 
not te confine the liquid till the operation has ceased. ‘The Yeast 
Plant will rather die than consuine any more of this material ; 
and may be compared to a brewer who will rather undergo 
martyrdom thao drink the beer of his own brewing. 


Tae VINEGAR PLANT (BaCTeRIUM ACETI). 


When the Yeast Plant hag done tts work, or, in other words, 
wheu fermentation has reached that atage resulting to alealol, 
another micro-organism steps in and converts the alcohol into 
acetic acid, better known as vinegar. This is desirable in vinegar 
making, but a misfortune to the brewer, causing his bear to turn 
sour, The organisin in question is a species of Bacterium, name- 
ly, B. aceti, and is unicellular like the Yeast Plant. An idea 
of its absorptive capacity may be gathered from the fact that a 
gingle or individual cell, in the course of twenty-four hours, can 
convert seventy-five times its own weiglit of aleolol into vinegar, 
Were a man possessed with the same enormous faculty of absorp- 
tion in proportion to his size or weight, he would devour about 
five tons of food datly. 


Votvox GLOBATUR, 


The individuals of this minute water plant live in colonies, 
Several hundreds or even thousands arrange themselves around 
the circumference of a globular mass of coluurless jelly, and the 
whole does not exceed the fiftieth part of an inch in dtameter, 
The centre is calonrlessa, and the outer wall appears densely studded 
with little green bodies, and theae are the individuals that go to 
forma colony. Some of these individuals divide repeatedly, 
until a great number are formed; these unite and form young 
colonies that drop into the interior of the mother one, and are 
finally released by tle decay of the parent. From the outer eud 
of each individual organism, which ia unicellular, two long cilia 
or oar-like processes project into the water, and the thousands 
of cilia in continual vibratory movement roll the whole colony 
through the water in which it lives, The cilia move with re- 


markable rapidity, and their unity of action must be marvellous, 
considering how quickly and easily the whole colony glide through 
the water. ‘'hera are two motions, namely, a rolling one, like 
our earth upon its axis; anda progressive one, by which the 
colouy may muve about ja quest of fod. Velvox globator ia ex- 
tremely abundaut in some fresh-water puonda, aud in some in- 
stances, 80 prodigious are the numbers, that they impart their own 
bright greeu colour to the surface of the water, 


WELLINGTONIA GIGANTEA. 


In striking contrast to eithar of the foregoing unicellular plants 
may be mentioned the Mammoth Tree of California (Walliigtonia 
gigautea), which sometimes attains the enormons height of 363ft., 
with a circumference of 93 ft. near the base. The bark is ofteu 
18 ins. thick, und a large portion of this was formerly set up in 
the Crystal Palace to show its enormous dimensions. Judging 
from the number of annual rings, the trea lives to an age of from 
3,000 to 4,000 years. One of these gigantic trees, after being 
felled, had a ball-room erected over its root, whick would, accord- 
ing to the dimensi ne above given, be 31 ft. iu diameter. At 100 
ft. from the ground the trunk of the same tree measured 45 £6, 
in circumference. Atone time this was congidered the talleat 
tree in the world; bat a species of Gum Tree (Eucalyptus amyg- 
dalinus) has since been discovered, towering to the height of 
400 ft. Although the Mammoth Tree ia thus exceeded in state- 
linens, its portly dimenusiona have been rivalled by that of no 
other, ‘The Yeast Plant cousists of a single celi, and tha Welling. 
tonia, weighing many tona, is merely an aggregation of single 
cella of no great aize,—/.— Gardening World, 


(To be continued.) 


ROSE GARDEN, 


Liguip MaNURES FoR Roses. 


The great advantage of these over solids are that they are 
sooner available as food, and more equally and widely distributed 
throughout the root runa, Solid manures are not available ag 
food until thay are changed into liguida or gases, and these pro- 
excesses need time, and while the Grass is growing the steed may 
starve, that is, while the food is cooking for the roota the plants 
may be starved for lack of foud. All this must be obvious 
ta everyone, but what is by no means so obvious, nor 
generally acted upon, is auother fact that many liquid manures 
are so strong and pungent as not to be food, but poisons for the 
plants. Hence the superlative importance for the instruction, 
which cannot too often be repeated—wenk and often. Neither 
does the full force and vital importance of acting oa thia lie on 
the surface, as if weak and strong doses were equally useful ia 
the ratio of their strength, The very opposite of this is more 
nearly true, viz., the weaker in reason the manure water, the 
more and the sooner will it nourish and feed tha Roses; of course 
there must be a limit to the degree of weakness, dilution or atten- 
uation, and in the distant future we shall probably have some 
sort of instrument invented to test the manurial value of liquid 
manures as we have thermometers to indicate temperatures aud 
hydrometers to imensure the strength of beer. Until such are 
invented and brought into general use, there must needs be a 
great deal of rough guess work in the making and application of 
liquid manures, and but little harm is likely to come of these so 
long as in practice we lean to thesideof weaknesa. For power- 
ful liquid manures most certainly burn and destroy roots almost 
as certainly asa drench of vitriol or a soaking of boiling water, 
whereas werk liquid manurea can by no pvussibility wyjure the 
most delicate roots, while they feed them up to the full measure. 
of their capacity. 

Alltiia may be familiar to the more experienced readers of 
The Garden, but it ig not for such these sentences are 
penned, but rather for the great hosts of amateurs who firmly 
believe that tha stronger the liquid the better for the Roses, 
How often one lreara such exclaim, what " stingo”-—whatever that 
may mean—they had been giving to their Roses. Having asked 
to see this wonderful atimulaut with the forcible name that was to 
to grow such wouderful Roses, I was led in triumph to the drainings. 
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of a stable, and a jet thrown into the London stout, the real 
gtingo, aa my friend triumphantly exclaimed. “Do you believe in it?” 
« Boliova in it] Of course I do; it is strong enough te grow Roses 
without any soil at all, on grass or rocks.” But your Roses do 
not look very verdant; thoir yellow tiut is assuredly no proof that 
they liked the food you were giving them.” “ Ab! that shows how 
much you know about it; the friend that told me to feed my 
Roses on atingo told me it would change their colour.” Ol 
yea; but he meant of their flowers, not their leaves. But, come, 
that sickly yollow hue warns you that the leavea do not like their 
pungent drink ; but let us have a fork and see how the roota 
take to it.” oe res 

On baring the roots most of them were literally done brown, 
ond no wonder. They had been ‘dosed three times a week with a 
liquid eo strong and pungent as to seriously. injure or absolutely 
destroy every delicate living ticsue, and this bi-daily for over six 
weeks ata time, And, of course, the only useful portions of the 
roots have simply and wholly perished. Another case almost as 
bad is seen much more frequently. A quarter, half, or whole 
wheelbarrow full of rank manure of fowls, cows or pigs is placed 
around the boles of Roses, fruit trees or other planta, formed into 
8 hollow basin, with « stam for its lowest and central point. On 
and into this clean water ia poured in quantity daily or bi-darly, 
the result being, that much of the rank manure is conveyed imme- 
diately to the roots. This is considered liberal and rapid feeding, 
but really in most casea it results in elow and sure root-poisoning. 

The evila of such top-dressings are more promptly felt when 
guano, soot, and artificial manures are used. Thea more powerful 
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they are and the more readily solvent, the greater the danger of | 


an overdose from watering them in over the roots, 

' House sewage, again, is apt to become too strong and pungent 
at time, especially if permitted to accumulate until it putrifies. 
Drainage from atall-fad bullocks or sheep is equally or more dan- 
gerous from excessive coucentration as that of stables. 


In Belgium and other countries where a great desl of such 
liquid manures are used, they are greatly diluted before or 
immediately after application. ‘The latter isa very risky and 
wnaafe method of dilution, as portions of the very strongest essence 
of the manures are brought imto direct contact with the roots. 
Diluted at aomething within the ratio of ten of clear water to one 
of urine, auch manures ara among the most valuable, 


On the Continent they also manufacture liquid manure on & 
Jarge scale by washing tle most soluble portions out of heaps of 
solid manure, anil collecting the liquid sonp or broth into tanks, 
In casea where the aolits consist almost wholly of animal ex- 
¢rement, the latter almost entirely disappears wader frequent 
washings or deiugings of clean water, Our systems of brewing 
liquid manures of various sorte from the dissolution of more or 
Jesa solid, placed in barrels, tubs, or tanks, are but imitations of 
the continental plan on amaller scales, 


Half a bushel of pigeon’s manure, sheep or cow manure to 18 
gallons or a peck of soot or guano to the same quantity.of water, 
well stirred up and left for a day or more to dissolve and settle, 
form the bases of excellent liquid manures fur Roses, and nearly all 
other planta. These someriil extracta of manurial matters should 
be drawn off clear, aud be further diluted with from six to ten 
times their bulk of water before application. 


Some cultivatora are most anxious to draw off all the solid in 
the Jiqnid, and frequently stir up the liquid as itis run off for 
the purpose of drawing the solid residuum offin the liquid. 
This te quite a mistake, for if properly incorporated with the water 
at first, and aufficient time ia allowed for dilution, ail the useful 
elaments of the mantre will be diffused throughout the water, 
and not left tn the sediment. And if not, the remedy is a second 
filling up of tank or tnb, a second atir, &c, and net the applica. 
tion of turbid liquid manure, which really offers the roots a stone 
instead of food, and if persistently applied has a most demora- 
lizing influence on the texture of the avil, No, the place fur 
such sedimentaceous matter is to be dug into the earth with solid 
manure, ; . 

To apply it in the liquid. is to parallel the stupidity of those 
who would shake up their wine bottlea or heer casks every time 
they pour or draw a glass from either to make sure of their due 
per centage of sedimentary or sulid matter, 
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No ; Jiquid manures should be mild and clear if they are ta 
feed the hungry roots promptly and abundantly, This brings us 
to tle question of how often should they beapplied. This de. 
pends very much upon goil, site, weather, and condition of the 
plants. On average soil and sites, and during such weather as we 
had throughout this Rose season, a daily watering of an eighth of 
an inch ata time would not have been excessive. Under other 
and more normal atates of the weather, one good watering a week 
or twice a week would suffice. 


What may ba termed the plant's indicator to the use of ma- 
nure water jis mostly misread. The weaker the plant the mora 
liberal the supply, seems the rule in practice. It is right-wrong, 
for the weaker the plant the less it can use up to any good ac- 
count, aod food of auy sort, whether for vegetable or animal sus- 
tenauce unused, is apt to degenerate into poison. Few things are 
mora distuateful or injuriousto weakly roots than to surround 
them with or envelop them in food that they can neither utilise 
or get rid of. This begets nausea, or inability to eat, a most’ 
debilitating form of disease and by no meaus confined to man or 
the other families of animal life. Roses have the character of 
being gross feeders. I beg leave to question it, though they are 
mostly treated as if they were. The grosaness lies in the blunders 
of their cultivators, who not content with forcing their root into 
a manure-heap of solid manure, flood them with their atingos, 
from which they can eacape only by dying—the victims to ao 
excess of food. 


Growth caariot be forced beyoud certain limits, and common 
sense ought to teach ue that the less growth,—that, is, the weaker 
the Rose—the less fuod is needed to foster aud sustain it ‘The 
great point in the use of liquid manure is to apportion the 
quality and adapt the strength to the size and character of the 
plants. Itis meant for rapid or immediate comaumption, and 
therefore requires more careful adjustment to the needs and 
character of the plants than solid manure, 


There is aleo another wide distinction. Roots can moatly avoid 
aolid manures by changing their course, or in other ways, but they 
are compelled to drink up our liquid foods whether they want them 
or not. Their dietive affinities, amounting almost to something 
like choice, set a limit toour compulsory feedings, But in tha 
inain our liquid foods moust and are absorbed by the thirsty roots 
that we flood or drench with them; hence the importance of 
nicely adjusting the amount and quality of the dietary to the 
wants, aud, J had almost said, the wishes of our Roses. | 

D, T. F, 





THE LUCKNOW GARDENS. 


The Report on the Hortienltural Gardens, Lucknow, for the 
year ending Slst March last, is just out. As is customary in re- 
gard to institutious which are uuder Mr, Ridley’s watchful gui- 
dauce and supervision, the record is a satisfactory one. Progress 
is continuous. All that can bedone to make these Gardens at 
once remunerative financially, an well aa productive of a maximum 
of benefit to the community, in whose interests they are kept up, 
appears to be done. Hach annual Report beara teatimony to the 
high intelligence aud industrial activity which are brought to bear 
upon the Gardens; and each year they approach uigher to the 
paying point, For receipts, the Buidget-estiinate was Ra. 10,000; 
and for expenditure, Rs, 14,000. Taking round numbers, the 
receipts in cash amounted to Rs. 11,063, while plants were issued 
free under the rules to the value of Rs. 487. The total value of 
produce issued therefore amounted to Rs. 11,550; the expenditure 
amounted to Rs, 14,138; thus the actual cost to Government 
amounted to Ra, 2,588 only. Such results cannot bunt prove 
Batisfactory even to—let us say a Finance Commission on the 
“rampage.” To fucilitate our reference to the results of the year, 
we will freely quote fram the covering letter of the Officiating . 
Director of Laud Records and Agricalture for these Provinces, 
Lieut.-Colonel D G. Pitcher states that the frnit crops were, taken, 
asa whole, good, Vines and mangoes alone showed losa, but, ag 
was the case in the previous year, the loss by the mango crop waa 
greatly reduced by the profits realiséd from pineapples planted in 





Vegetable and farm cudture,—Silage was made of omar (Sorghum 
vulgare), guibea grass, green oatg and green barley, According 
with experiance at Cawnpur, jowar silaged to complete success, 
while the resulta from green oats and barley were less satisfactory. 
These latter, however, were packed whole, a proceas which, though 
Jess expensive, is nore uncertain as to results than where the for— 
age is chaffed preparatory to being ensilaged. ‘he guinea grass 
proved, comparatively, a fiuilure, It must be remembered that 
thease silos were constructed at very small expense in the open, 
and had but ar aarthen shelter from the winter rains, A set of 
experimenta were carried out to determine. whether more fodder 
can be obtained from tha same area of barley or oats by taking 
an intermediate cutting of the crep while green. The resuits 
varied from those of a previous experiment, and farther trial will 
ba given, The figures are of value in considering the profitable 
utilisation of Cautonment Jands fur supplying fodder to mounted 
troops. ‘Thia latter question is being kept closely in view at the 
gardens, Seed of the best varieties of local fodder grasses bave 
been carefully collected and experimental sowings will be made 
to determine which, if any, are likely to pay for cultivation. Saint- 
foin and white Belgian carrots haye now been tried for some time 
as fodder plants, but with little success, 

A variety of cotton known as “Yea Vailey,” and new to the 
gardens, was received from Madrasa, and has so far done wall. Two 
hew kinds of American tobacco were also raised, which appear to 
be of finer growth thau any yet tried. 

Regnrding vegetables there ia littla but good progress to note. 


Flower Culture.—Under this head again there is little to notice 
beyond continued progress, as evinced by an increasing demand 
for acclimatized seed. It appears now to be established that the 
Ceara rubber trees can be prown in this part of India, but whether 
to a profitable extent has yet to be ascertained. 


Arbortculture.—The severe frost which visited the provinces in 
February seems te have fallen with particular severity on the 
aboricultural nursery and caused very heavy Joss, Demand for 
young trees was alack, but itts doubtful whether the native public 
fully realise that they can prucure well-growo young trees at cost 
of carriage oniy. 

Exotic plantatton.—The young trees on the test acre of Divi 
Divi, which were just beginning to fruit, were killed down to the 
ground almost without exception by the frost: but they are 
gradually recovering. Most ofthe other trees suffered severely. 
A few additions were made. 

Date planiation.—Work is progressing satisfactorily so far as 
dates are concerned, and the greater portion of the 144 aeres has 
been planted up. The Lucalyptus citriedora, which is deing culti- 
vated between the rows of date palms, lias proved moat difficult to 
Tear, owing to the persistent attacks made on the young trees by 
white-anta against which a thoroughly satisfactory safeguard he. 
yet to be found, The plantation has been much improved during 
the year by hedging and by additional wells, 


School for native gardeners.—The total number of boys nomina- 
ted amounted to 14. One of them obtained a post as head-garden- 
er to the Public Gardens at Khen. ‘Twenty-one applications were 
received during the year for trained maite. 


Annual Flower Show.-— Thia is reported to have heen the best 
ever held, progress being particularly observable in planta and cut 
flowers. It waa managed, aa usual, ona grant of Rs. 50 from the 
Mauicipality, in addition to the money aubscribed by the public. 

The local Government's review of the Report is brief and to the 
point, congisting simply of asingle paragraph: setting forth that 
“the resulta reported prove Mr. Ridley’s management to have 
been, as usual, both swecessful and economical.” Were we to 
* devote s colamn to the subject we could not arrive at a clearer or 
more sound opinion or one more authoritative or entitled to 
greater respect.—Lapress, 
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NOTIOE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All matter intended for publication, and all questions to be replied to should 
be aent in not later than the Friday previous to the day-of publication. All com- 
munications should be written on one side of the paper only. It is also requested 
that correspondents forward their name and address, not for publication 
nulesa they wich it, but for tha sake of that matual confidence which should exist 
between the Hditor and thoaa who address him. We decline noticing any 
commanisation that ie not accompanted by the name and address of the writer, 


Extracts, 


Se a 


THE USES OF LIME, 


Lime ahonld never be ploughed under, but kept as near the surface ag 
possibla, Your directions are precise! y right ; vit., " apread it, evenly in 
a Gnely pulverized state and diffuge it wall in the soii by harrowing. That 
is the proper praatice, and it is exepedinyly rare that when lime is thua ased 
it is not found to be of great service tu the crops, especialiy clover and graaa. 
And ag clover god grass are—ap tu speak—the underpinning of successful 
rotation, this ia exevediugly impurtaut, But farmers are much aided by 
reasone why things are thus or thoa, and minute directions how to secure 
certain conditions, Now I would like to give M P,Q. not only my expe- 
rience during several yeurs, bat ressona why lime is useful, and directions 
how to procare the requisite finely pulverized condition, and its intimate 
difusivn in the soil, 

First, there ia a good deal of misapprehension regarding the affect of 
lime as a forillizer. It hae long been, and now is—~by many persous—thought 
to bea stimulant to the scil, and, therefore, a dangerous subatance to 
usa, ‘This is hy no meana true. It te partly tros, aud as it contains « 
little truth, it is, like a little knowledge, a dangerous thing, Lime is a 
direct ami indiapensable plint food. This is evidently proved by the fol. 
lowing figures, showing the percentage of line coutainsd in the ash of— 


Clover... ves sas -» 27 ta 40 
Potato vines an sie 38 to 46 
Turnip leaves eee vas ans 32 
Rye straw one on eu W 
Corn atalke oe tt ar 10% 
Pea straw si “ae re 38 
Hop Fines 1s ues aes 17 


Tobacco ee a jaa 7 
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Moreover, there ia net a plant or any part of a plant thet does not contain 
more or leas of lime ; this ia tot surprising, when it ie considered that as 
animale feed upon plants, and the bones contain about §0 per cent in round 
narober of lime: and if the soil is deficient in it, of course the plants do 
not thrive, and caunot, however muoh of the other needed elements of 
plant food the soil may contain, For if one is deficient, the plants cannot 
make uae of the othera, The lime alao must be soluble, aud itis only so- 
luble practioaliy in a caustic or freah state, and ig practically insotuble in 
ite mikior carbonized state, For inetanco, if a amall quantity of fresh lime 
be pnt into 4 barrel of soft rain water, the lime ia dissolved, and the water 
becomes hard ; hut if a large piece of marble, which ia carbonate of lime, 
be put iuto the water, the lime is not dissolved, and the water remaing soft 
and pure, 

Second, lime ia not only a plant food of itself, bat it haa a atrong de- 
cormposing action upon fresh orgauic matter in the aoil, aud quickly re- 
duces it to ucondition in which itis avsilable aa food for planta; more- 
over, if aida greatly in what we cai! the nitrideation of organic matter, 
that ia, the development of nitric acid from nitrogenous organic matter, aod 
the formation of nitrates in ¢he soil, which can be taken up by planta, 
This in the way in which it is supposed to act aa a stimulant ; but wronuly 
ao. [6 is rather sy exhaustive agent in the soil, because it rapidly makes 
aciuble and available orgunic matter, shich wonld otherwise remain longer 
in the soil, and only become availabie slowly. Lime is therefore 3 most 
valauble addition to a richly taanured goil, or to land that ip rich in vege- 
table matter, as newly reclaimed and druined swamps. Bot caution wun 
be used to feed aiioh a soit well, as—to une a familiar sinile--its powers 
of digestion are very atrong indeed and it oalle for more food in proportion, 

Third,lime alan exerts a chemical uction upon the mineral particles of auvile 
dissolving their gilicsioas aurfscea which hold potash and phosphuria acid, 
and freeing these invatuable eubstancas ao that thay can he appropristad by 
the roote of the crops. Thia je not an exhauative process, hecauge it ia az. 
erted upon au inexhacetibla getore of taaterial, and eo lung as aDy Boil r- 
m ing, this process oan go on without danger of exhanstion, 

Lime is. therefore, useful in any aoil in which it does not already oxiat 
in soluble condition, It ig more useful, perhaps upon stiff clay aoils, be- 
cause it loosens aud opene them, and makea them porens and givas adlmis- 
Bion to the air, than npon sandy soila. It ig most veaful u pon the faidapnthio 
and micaceous clay soils or gaandy lonoa, because theae minerals contain 
from ten to eigitesn per cent of potash, insoluble without the help of lime, 
It abould also therefore, be usad tn the fineat poesible atate of division,which 
is secured by air-giaking, and be rovat intimately diffused in the avil, that ita 
action muy be as effective as possible.—Southern Planter. 





PHORMIUM TENAX AND ITS THERAPEUTIC VALUE, 


Among the rotanicn! producta of New Zoaland there is one item for the 
Materia Mediea that wil] prove a valuable auxiliary to the GrZeOn a8 soon 
as its therapeutical effecta bare ecoma generally known, From 1869, 
when the properties of the plint were firat inade known, tii tha present, 
I have weed it tv handreds of cases, including lacerationa aud amputations 
of every desoription, aud Ihave no hesitation in saying that thera ia no- 
thing known in the old country that can equal iti producing healthy 
graoulations, I use a atrong decootion—the atronger the better—inade 
from the roots and the butts of the leaves, boiled for twalve hours, At 
one time I had to make it fresh every aoconil day, anit readily fermente 
and deteriorates, but since carbolic acid came in to vostie, 
leugth of time by adding about an cnace of equal parta 
and glycerine to avery quart. | require no other autiseptic precautions, 
but aimply easringe the lesions occasionally with it, and maintain cotton 
wool or Jint, soaked in it, constuntly to the parte affected. If thera are no 
foreign mattors to he discharged there will be 10 discharge, in support of 
Which | will instance the case of an Austrian, named Louis Lourich, whose 
forearm I lately amputated, after it had been 
The ligatures were thirty days iy 
from the operation 


1 keep it for any 
of carholie acid 


shattered through dyuamitea, 
coming away, and the amount of pug 
up to that time would not altogether amount to a table- 
apoontul. The same patient bad the soft parts of she other forearm toru 


and blown into auch a mass of shreds that the members of the staff thought 
it waa hopelessly beyond repair. I need only say that with the same. 
treatment it became ae aound and useful as before, and exrbibits only scars 
showing wheres new skin bad heen formed. Some time ago a navyy on 
the Winton Railway worke hada loaded truck go over hia foot, doubling 
it ou the sole, bursting the integuments aud leaving the oa calcis nearly 
bare and the flexor feudona dipping loosely with bita of skin and fascia 
under the sole of the foot. Tie man lived in a tent near the works. I 
‘natructed one of hia mates how to boii downs billy of Flax every day, 
and snapend it with a drip-rag over the injury, and the case recovered 
perfectly, with no appearauce of pus, except on one occasion for twenty- 
four honra through bia mates leaving him for some sporte or races with 
au ingugicient supply of decoction. which compelled bimto uae water 
instead. In thie cass no carbalie soid, or anything, waa used but the decoc- 
tion of Fiax by itself, I might adducea proofs by scores of its efficacy, but 
if. owing to these facta being made prominently known through the Aus- 
tralasian Hedical Gazsite, medical men can be induced to test the remedy 
for thameelves, it will require no aagertiona from me to canaa the Phor- 
mium tevaz to take the premier place aaa granulating ageut.—Francia A, 
MoncKTon, M.1.6.8.5.,durgeon Superintendent, Kumars Hospital.—Gardeners 
Cironicis. : 





NOTES ON GRASSE AND ITS CHIEF INDUSTRY PERFUMES 
FROM PLOWERS, 


A few notea from thia intereating old town, with some references to ite 
chief industry, muy possibiy prova of interest te some of your readera, 
It is adand of duwers, where a large proportion of the perfumea of tha 
world ia made, and such an odd ont of the way corner of the country that 
but few visit it, Here ordioua flowers are grown in immense qnantities for 
the purpose of praparing the aweat sceniain which civilized mankind avd 
womankind delight and it ia froin thia district thit perfumera everywhere 
ubtatu the chief inzredients from which by akilfnl combinations their 
celebrated perfumes are minufactured. On the main line from Paria ta 
Rome vid Marseilles, about aix hundred and sizty miles from Paris, lies the 
town of Cannes, on the Mediterranean shore, a noted health resort for 
nvalids from Great Britain and other conntrias, the wintar climate being 
rewarkably mild and agreeablg. Here a branch jina of railway about 20 
miles in length brings the traveller to Graase. At Caunes the chain of 
mowitaing which for many miles on either side rrus along the seashore 
retreats to aome diatance inland, andthe route to Grasae lies np through 
narrow valleys and broader slopes of hill and dale. For the first few 
iniles the general agpect of the country is rather desolate; vegetation seema 
parcbed and stunted ; even the pine tress are dwarfed ani the wayside 
weeds lack vigour, But aoon vegetable growth becomes more [nxuriaut, 
fertile belta are reavshad, and Gelds of rosea, jasmine, mignonette, vicleta 
and other flowers are seen ou every hand, while grovea of olive trasa ciotha 
the hitisides, along with plantations of tha vine and of the fig tree, Ag 
Grasae is approached the valley widens to about four or five miles, the 


mountain slopes are gray with olive trees, and nearly the whole valley ig 
utilized for flower-growing, 


The town, with a population of about 12,000, lies high up the mountain 
at the end of tha valley, where the ruada aud narrow streets area ao steep 
thut the ooeupaut of the ground floor of the back part of a hoogs may often 
look ont of the third story atthe front of it, and where the quaint old 
houses tower up tosix, seven and sven eight atories high at the front. Tha 
route leads through fields and gardens of rosea, Jasiniue, jo.quils, tuberoges, 
&o., Up steep winding streets and alleys, where long flights of steps afford 
short cute from one point to another, in the town, and where buildings 

“hoary with age greet the eye of the visitor at every ture. Mountain torrents 
atearn dowu the hillsides here aud thera affording water power for the 
ancient looking olive milla and moans of irtigation daring tbe hot weather 
for the flower growers. ‘These streams also él! the public troigha with 
peilucid water, where erowda of women may be seen washing olothes from 
early morning until dark, lt ig said that thia town was founded three 
hondred years before the Christian era; it is known to have been an im- 
portant Roman station, and its excellent water privilegea must have been 
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a strong incentive to ite early settlement. Nearly atl the population, excepting 

those eugaged iu mercantile bu-inesa, and a few hondreds who are employed 
in the manufacture of olive oil, ara engaged either directly or indirectly 
in the flower induatry. The shopkeepera diaplay thetr wares in the 
tiniest little ahops, in which they have scarcely room to turn about ; 
the hotele are antique country inna; but the sir at this seszon ia balmy 
and delightfn?, and the views from the upper part of the town charming. 

There are ahout sitty drmsof individnala in Grasse engaged in manu- 
facture of perfumes from flowers. ‘Threa or four of thease are very large 
eatabtiahments, tha athers amaller. Tha hurvast period here isa long ove. 
Tt begina in Pebrnary with the violet and jouquil, which keep the perfume- 
makers busy until the end of March, when tha mignonette comes in, which 
‘4 followed in May and June by ths orange flowers and roaes, and in Jnly 
by the jasmine, then with the r semary nd Javender, which are auccealed by 
the tuberose and cassia, which keep the trade bnsy until quite late in the 
AUTUTOL, 

Tiie rosa bushes ara grown in rows about three feet apart, with about 
eighteen inches ofapace between the planta, They are closely penned in 
the apring, which induces a strong growh of young wood and an abundance 
of flowers, The jumine and other flowers, where rhe individual plants 
occupy leas space, ara growu Lore closely together, the aim in each cas? 
being to uave the ground as clonely covered as is consietent with conveni~ 
ence of picking. The oranze trees ara about fifteen feet apart. It ia the 
bitter orange which yielde the wot fragrant flowera; but the fruit of this 
variety in not eatable, go the trees are grown edlely for the flowers they 
produce and for the oi] obtained from the rind of the fruit. 

In company with my genial trarolling companion, Prof. J. P. Remington, 
I visited some of tha principal eatabliahments, where we were received with 
much kindness and ‘qourtesy; but to Mr. Warwick, of Warwick Fréres, 
we wore indebted for apeciai attention, We found that while most of the 
larger mumufactucera have flower plantatione of their own, the bulk of the 
crop is grown by the peasauta and email landholders, who during the 
geeaon bring them daily ta the factories. We rose early in the morning 
aiid drove imte the country, hoping to see some of the dowers gathered, but 
the fiower-growere werd up bafore ns, and had their fragrant cropa collected 
aud packed in gacka ready to take tothe manufacturer before wa reached 
the ground, No hing is kuown bere vf the wovementin favour of short 
bourse fer tha working man. 


It has Jong been known that fatty suBstinces shaorb odours very readily 
and retain them with much persistence, The perfutnera of ancient Greece 
aud Rome tnderstoed this well, and madause of euch enbetanaa to steep 
flowern in for the purposa of extracting their odours, At Grasse fatty eub- 
stances are largely used for the same object, and the pomadea made there 
ennaiat of fata strougly impregnated with the odours of Mowers, which 
odours may be extracted from the pomadea by exhaustion with alcvhol aud 
used ag spirituane perfumes. 


Pomnades are made by two very difurent methods, the ona hy macoration, 
the other by what it ia known aa the procesy of enfleurage. Powadea of 
rose, violet, mignonette, csasia and orange flower area all made hy tmoacerat- 
ing the flowera in fat warmed to 6? OC. Tho fatia allowed to remain in 
contact with the flowers for several fioura and occasionally atirred, after 
which it ia put under a powerful hydraulic press. by which menna the fat 
is expressed with but a trifling smount of waste. Tho same tat is thua 
treated daily with fresh flowers for from twenty to thirty days, during 
which time it becomes atrongly charged with the odour of tha flower, 


The jasmine and tabercse pomades are always made by the other process, 
A large uumber of frames or “ chasgia” are prepared, each of which ia fitted 
with one pane of glass about 184-24, set ina wooden frame, so that the 
wool may project on either aide of the giasa about Zinch and each side of 
the glasa ia coated wit a layer of fat abont } inch thick. The wootwork 
of these frames is ao constructed that when laid the one on the other thay 
fit very closely, soaa togveid any waste of odenr. The freshly gathered 
flowers are atrewed over the fatin each frame in a thin layar and the 
frames then piled one on the other to a convenient height, the upper and 
lower frames in each pile being coated with fet only on that side next the 
flowers, The odour emitted by the flowers is rapidly abaorbed by the layers 
of fat above and below them, and after twenty-four houra of exposure they 
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are practically exhausted. Every morning the tray are examined, tha old 
flowers thrown away and freab ones put in their piace, the surface of the 
fat both above and below being broken avery few daya by a toothed spatale, 
and mized so aa to presént a freah surface. This process is continued for 
about thirty days, by which time the fat has become raturated with tha 
odonr, when it i# acraped off the surface of the grasa proked in tin cane, 
the process being contianed with freeb fat as long es the flower harvest 
lnats, Some of the larger factories have many thonganida of thege frames, 

The buildings in which this work ia carried on are built either of atone oF 
brick, where the temperature in maintained an low ag possible, ac an to pre- 
vent the fat from beoomtng rancid. The fat is composed of a mixtere of 
bard mutton suet, melted together and carefully washed and treated nnti!l 
itis free from all trace of fatty oflonr, tie then alightly perfumed with 
orange flower, which ia said to aid in preserving it from change. Toe fet is 
usually prepared during the wiuter months and gorted in cool cellors until 
wanted for nee. 

Roses are picked in the bud every morning just ea the buda area about to 
oper, They are picked with the green oalyx attached, and this appendage 
ia removed in the factories hy the women employed there before the rosea 
are treated. 

Mignonette is picked before the sead poda are formed. The flowers of 
the violet, jonquil and tuberoas are picked with the calyx attached, but the 
jaatoise flowers are pulled free from their calyx in picking. 

The following are abont the average prices paid for the flowers aa they 
ara teosived af the factories :— 

Rowes, 8 to 10 centa per kilogram ; orange flowers, £7 cauts per kilogram ; 
violets, 70 to 80 conts per kilogram ; jonquil, 66 conta per kilogram; mig- 
nonette, 40 canta per kilogram ; jasmine 50 cents per kilogram: tubsroee, 
60 cents per kilogram ; cadsia, 1 dollar gor kilogram. 

At these figures it is gaid the growers oau make far more off their land by 
devoting #t to flowers than they cau from any other crop, 

A large quantity of orange flowers ara used for the preparatian of oi] of 
neroli and orange-flower water, To obtain these producta the flowers are 
placed in large copper arvills of water; steam is introduced sud the water 
wade to boil, when vapour arising ig passed through coolers into suitable 
receivers. A asraull quantity of oi] gradually acacinulates on the sarfaeca 
of the water, which ia removed from time to time, The water which col. 
lecta in the receiver is the orange-flower water of commerce. The largest 
part of the rose crop ig similarly traated, and rose water with a smal! pro- 
portion of otto of roae the reauit, 

Distilled perfumed watera when first made bare a rank and rather up- 
pleasant odour, which is softened and becomes quite fragr nt after they 
have been kept a few woutbs. ‘While undergoing thia mellowing procesa it 
ia necessary tiat the jara io which these watera sre contained should be 
uncorked. They are left either open or tied over with a piece of brown 
paper to exclude duat. 

It ia diffenlt to obtain reliable statiatica of the quantities of flowere 
grown in this diatrict, but the following may be taken as approximately 
aorroet, itis eatimated that the sixty firms or individuala engaged in the 
manufacture of perfumes in Grasse conaumea annually about 3,000,000 
pounds of rosea, 4,000,060 pounds of orange flowers, 160,000 pomuds of jas- 
roine, 40,000 pounda of mignonatte 546,000 paunuda of tuberose, 200,000 
pounds of violet, and emalier quantities of jonqnil aud cassia. They aleo 
wie large quantities of orange leaves for the preparation of oil of petit grain, 
and immende quantities of lavender, rosemary and thyme, from which the 
oila of these planta are distilled, 

The aggreyate ‘valua of the porfuinaa exported from Grasae ia anid ta be 
about 3 000,000 doilara aunually.— PAarmacentical Journal. 


HORTICULTURE IN AMERIOA. 


At the time our story beging, 1887, Philadelphia waa considered the 
head-quarters of hortiouiture ; there were to ba found the Landreths and 
Maupays, as nureerymeo, or dealers in fruit and ornamental trees + while 
Bust, Sherwood and Dryburg, Ritchie aud Dick, McKenzie and Buchanen, 
with D. Fetters, wore florista of good repute, aud the faw private collections 
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of any note were Pratt, of Lemon dill; J. B. Smith, of Moyamensing ; 
Geveral R. Patterson, and Mr. Pepper, tha brewer, whose greanbouses 
occupied a building on Ohestnut Street, second aud third stories. 

The priucipal kinds of plants then ii: demand consisted of Camelliag, Roses, 
Pelargoniuma, and Chinese Primroses, Of hard-wooded New Holland and 
Cape of Good Hope plants, wereAoaciag, Pimeloas,Chorozemas and Lesohenazl- 
tiaa, with a aparee aprivkiing of Cactas, eto, ato, Ferns were not known in 
those days by florista, In making up bouquets, which were not much in 
demand, the flowers used were mostly Camellisa, Roses, single Chinese 
Primrogea snd also Carnations; and, as green to set theee off, Chinese 
Arbor- Vita, with Rose Geranium leaves, were the steady stand-by. Planta 
in pots, for the decoration of private rooma or public halla, wera seldom 
dalled for:io fact the articles waoted, as Palms, Gum Elsstic, etc., did uot 
find a place with floriate. 

In New York, Thorburn. Hogg, Dantop and Boll were the leading flower 
growers, while as tros nursarymen, the Downings at Newburg and Wi, 
Prince, Flushing, were the only notable cultivators, Mr. Prince, thongh 
eceentria in character, was notable for hie sealin introducing new and 
valuable froit and croamental treea into the country, aid among these new 
things, which, be itsaid, proved of little account, was the QOhinese Yam. 
about which, for a tine, he bored the conotry, but after giving it a fair trial, 
it waa found thst half a day's work of a man waa necessary to diy as many 
roots as would coake him a dinner, 

Boston then containel one horticultural establishment of merit, that of 
Hovey & Co.: one of the finn, C M. Hovey, conducted the Horticultural 
Magarine, the only monthly periodical of the kind in the country. It was 
ably managed, and gave much valuable information on fruits, among which 
Mr. Hovey is an expert oven at the preseut day. He it was who, against 
much opposition, advocated the merits of the Conconi Graps,and it has 
nobly auetained the estimate he then formed of it. Hoaten peeple ought 
to be thankful that they have hain Hovey ania Willer to educate them 
up to the high standard of hortionlkure which they now enjoy, abd in which 
work my old friend, Dr. Aaa Gray, bas given valnable aid, 

Iu the year 1937, such plants as are suitable for ribbon and onrnet bedding 
out were almost unknown, but wa then formed groups of Roses, Double 
Dahlias, Helictropea, mized with Fish Geraniume-—na they were called 
—but the effect produce] wig anything but artistic, Bot shout this time 
a acerlet, a white, und a lilac Verbena were introduaed by ma (not hy R. 
Buist. aa published), and floriate, by crossing these, in a few years Dumerons 
varieties were raised of almost ail shades of colour save ysliow ; and jost 
let mo aay here, parenthetically, that Igrew a yellow Vorbenain Scotland 
inthe year 1832 (Verbena suipharea}, introcuced from South Amerioa by 
Dr, Gillis ; unfortauately, i¢ never Lae found ita way iuto the United States 
ac faras I know. 

4 faw yeara previous Petunia phonicsea had made ita appearance, and by 
crossing this with P. oyctaviniflora, a white apecies, many beautiful 
varieties, both single and double fiowored, were the reault, Now began fancy 
grouping of these, aided by the new variation of Fieh or acarlet Geraniuma of 

“various shades of colour: but people wera not contented with brilliant 
flowers ; they sought after plants with gatdy foliage, whieh they found in 
Colena Achyranthes, Alternantheras aid Centaureas; 90, at the present 
day, it is no uncommon thing to find a bed filled with flowera and foliage 
of aa many odloure as that which made Jacob’s coat so remarkable, aud we 
would here remark that it takes no incousiderable arnount of taste to 
have the coloura harmonise in arranging such bderta, be the atyle either 
the ribien, carpat or mized type. Ladies, aa a general thiug, exoel in 
thin kind of work. 

Iu Baltimore, where the taste for floricultara of late yenrs has made 
rapid strides, oredit is due to the Fensta, the Pentlande oad the Hullidays 
for the aid they have rendered, while we think that the Maryland Horticel. 
tural) Sogioty, by its exhibitions. has exercised a more powerful influence 
than any other agent in bringing abont the present pleasing state of things 
Hundreda of florists have of very recent yeara spring up in the erty and 
itsauburba, yet bheas cannot aepply all the demand for bridal parties, 
funerals, publio feaate aud private parties, so that quantities have to be 
procored from the northern eatablishmenta, 

Then look at our public parke and squares in thocity. What kind of 
spect do they uow prenssot during the eumuner months from what they 


were « fow yeara ago? They are found bright and begutiful, fit emblama 
of an advaticad state of civilizntion, 
About twenty years ago, one of the oommissionars of the squares flank- 


ing the Washington monument asked ms what onght to be done to improve 


those grasa plata. Traplied, remove the unsightly railinge, and adorn the 
surface with groupa of ashriba aud beds of flowers. His auawer waa: “Oh? 
that would never do, as people work! poll them up root and branch.’ My 
ausawer to this was “ only give the thing a fair trial, and that it was bia duty 
a8 4 progressive man to educate and refine publio tate.” 

fu the same apace of tine that Aoricalture bas advanced ao rapidly 
pomologista have not been idle. The ancient list of native grape vines, 
which embraced little more than the Catawha, Isabella. and Lenior, ia now 
gnpplemented by new and auperior kinds that would stand counting by the 
agores, From many. wines are made equal in bouquet te any foreign brand, 
thanks to the fate N, Longworth, of Cincinnati, as the forerunner in thia 
laudable enterprise. 

The State of Ohio gave ua ad. P. Kirkland, who raised some of the finaat 
cherries now under onltivation, 

Of pears numerous aorés have been introdaced from abroad, bnt among 
these, if we except the Bartlett, it will be found that the Anest and moat 
profitable sorte are of native origin, having sprung up in hedge rowe and 
waste places, to which hive been added some fine sorts by Mr. Clapp and 
Mr, Danna. We do not renture to say much about the notorious kind 
kuown as Kioffer: the lsat we ate were not very mellow, and the tree is not 
proof agsivet blight ag reported, Peara do not bring euch high prices as 
they need to do, but that wholesome and desirable fruit, the apple, still 
receives valuabla aiditions to ita gumber of kinda, and the quantity grown 
is immense, The guality of anch as are grown in the Middie and Northern 
States doea not compare well with those grown in the Wostern States in 
gize and emoothnesa of skin, 20 that in the market the growers in the State 
of Now York will scarcely he able to hold. thair own, 

In the State of the Delaware, and Jnuds bordering both shores of Chesapeake 
Bay, there are car loadg of peaches grown now for bushels that were raised 
fifty yaare ago, and the planting of new orchards atill goes on, sod will 
coutinns. Soll fruita, ag raspberries, blackberries, ourranta aud strawberries, 
have been greatly angmented in kind as well us iu quality. very year 
brings forth a bost of now strawberries, aome of them good in fact, while 
toost are represented ax better than the best, particularly ghould they be 
brouglt to sour uoctice by 4 traveling tras clarlatan. 

By the foregoing iueagre statement, it willbe found that the country has 
arrived at a high state of progress in horticulture, tauch of which ia due to 
the writings of the Downiuga, Wilder, Barry, Meelan and many other noted 
men, couhinad with the work of tle American Pomologicai Society, not 
forgetting the aut afforded by descriptive and illustrated cataloguea spread 
brondaast over the leng h and breadth of the land by the almost innumerable 
narserymen aud floriate found iu every section of our diversified und fertile 
country. American armer. 





TRE MOVEMENT OF PLANT ORGANS. 


The opening lecture of the Ealiug Microscopical and Natura) History 
Society, waa delivered receutly by the Rev, G. Henslow, who fook the 
above subject for hia text, and gave a very interesting and instructive 
addrega. Movement, said the lecturer, was formerly considered to be « 
distinguishing characteristic of animal life, bub thia view bad long ceased 
to be bald, since mauy plawra, more eapecia!ly among the microsoopio fuugi 
aud alge, were in a constant state of movement. The frat organic 
movement specially described waa that of the raticla, Everyone is familar 
with the bean or pea, and know that they consist of two halves, which when 
germination takes place, become the two firat loaves, while the randimentary 
atent kiriwn aa the radiole passes down into the earth. Ite powrr of 
movement ie very remarkxble;it will pass over, through or around alinost 
any obstacle, aud in one casa of which a drawing was shown, the reot of a 
radia. had tied itaeif into a complete knot. The affots of moisture in 
detenminiige the mevement of plant roots wia dealt upos in some detail, 
and the common idea that roots goin search of water was shown to be, 
erroneous Tae upward mo remeuts of the plant stem was vext dasctibad 
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and the “banding around” movement by which a plant stem clirnbs was 
fuliy deacribed. Some of the various methoda of climbing by leaf aud 
tendril were then teferred to, aud one remarkable instance of a Virvinia 
creeper which lifted up a water bottle In the course of ita climbing was 
narrated, The effvet of gravitation in d-termining the direction of wote- 
ment in « growing plant was Also discussed. 
Mr. Heuslow pext want on tospeak of the movements of jeaves under 
varying eouditiona of light and temperature, and oxylained that in thoes 
cases in which the movement resulted in cluwing, the prohaule arplanation 
of the change of position was to be foundin the fact that tn the altered 
position the upper éurface of the leaf waa protected from the injurious effects 
of cold resulting from radiation, The complicated and beautiful movement 
of the leaves of tha common clover in folding at night were minately dee~ 
cribed, and alao the folding tovether of the leavea of the seunitive plant 
(Mimoaa pudica), ant of the wond sorrel (Oxalig acetosalla), In some plants 
it wan alao etated that a perioctio movement of tha leaves teok placa, for 
exampie in the Indian plant known as Aled ysarim errana. in which a peen- 
jet movement of the leaves takes place every few minutes. Sen of the 
movements oray be induced by teaching as well as by chanze of tatperature, 
as for inatance in the case of the senshive plans. The folding of the frases 
may be troly allel a sleeping of plants. Professor Heuxlow thou proeveded 
toe describe an inveatigation in which be had been engaved during the 
pregent year, aud of which the results had recently been published by the 
Linnean Society. Ha hat abserved closely the method in which the leaves 
of planta were folded while yet m the bad, and lad, by a long and careful 
examination, discovered that the plan of folding was tha aame as in) the 
planta previously described, and asm romult of these observations be had 
bean led to infec that the etjeot of thia folding waa to protect the delicate 
upper surface of the leaf from the injurious effects of cold resulting 
from radiation, sapecialty during the night. The folding together of 
sows leavea Was wo close that it was 
without injury, When once the leaf-tad kad anfolded, the leaves 
did not re-fold in the game tanner, but a lesser degree of folding was to be 
observed notil the midrib bad become ao thick auto prevent anything but 
a pertial folding taking place. The lectarer suggested that the mombers 
of the Socisty shoald make further observations in the same direction. 


Professor Henslow then went on to describe movementa which take | 


piace in flowars, and particularly meritioned a flower known as the fiy 
catcher, in which the flower oucloses any small insect which may happen 
to come Within ita clutches, The holly-lseaved Berberis was aleo described, 
in which the stamens move towards the centre of tha flower nnd assiat the 
fertilisation by throwing tha polleu tipen any tnenct which may visit 
the flower. The movement by which acme plants bury the seed vessel were 
then described, and the case of the {Cyclamen spoctally noticed, in which 
the seed is foand to possess the power of absorbing nutriment direct from 
the soil after it has heen buried, only those aeede which herve been tliva 
treated attaining full development. Thia only takes place in the case of 
piants in their natural atate and uot wheu under cultivation.— Gardening 
Worid, 
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A Bi-Monthly Journal of Horticulture in all ita branches, 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Fneluding Postage to Mofussil or Delivery in Town, 
ADVANCE RATES. 


For 1 Year age oe sea Rs, 10 0 0 

For §6 Montha Pee Pye Rs. 6 0 90 
ARREAR RATES 

For k Year oie sus ata Re 12 0 9 

For 6 Months Rea. 7 0 O 


Single Copy Eight Annas. 
Terms for advertisements on application. 
Ali cummunications to be addressed aud remittances 
made payahle to 
Jas MANAGER, INDIAN GARDENER. 
12, Waterloo Street, Caicutta, 
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JOHN LAING & SONS, 
SEED & PLANT MERCHANTS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
TUBEROUS: BEGONIAS. 


We announce without fear of contradiction, that OUR 
Collection is by far the largest, finest in quality, and the 
most complete in the world. The form, substance, and 
colour of our flowers are unapproached by any other raiser. 
It was remarked by many of our Visitors and Critics last. 
summer when examining our beds ‘of 100,000 out of 
doors, that they could not find one inferior flower. 

8 Gold Medalsawarded. Tubers in a dry stute can be safe- 
ly transmitted from England in December. Patrons should 


order direct from us. | | 
Prices when selection ts left to va 2— 


SINGLE VARIETIES. Per doz. 
A Uollection, Named, our best collection ws. 425, 
B > ‘i very choice selection ... 363. 
C ” - choice selection ws 308, 
D . 7 very good selection —.... 2de. 
KE. good selection . 188, 
F : i? ordinary selection sve 1238, 
G » Unnamed, beat selections to colour... 21s. 
H - = very choice selection +... 188, 
J 4 ‘i best whites, distinct «+. 158, 
K 3 6 choice selection oe ee 
L - ‘i very good, selected to co- 
Jour for bedding vee OB, 
M ™ - ood do., per 100, 40s.,... 6s, 
| DOUBLE VARIETIES. 


Prices (our selection) :-— 
P Collection, named, our best collection, each 


78, 6d. and 108. 6d. 


Per doz. 
+ very choice ditto we» 638. 
rT ‘7 choice ditto ae 48s. 


5 ” very guod ditto . 428. 

Collection, unnamed, ‘our very choice, selected, 

distinct | ... 5Os. 

es choice, selected in 6 colours 24s. 
BEGONITA SEED. : : 

Gold Medal strain saved from Prize Plants. New crop 
harvested in August. Sealed packets: ‘Choice mixed, 
from single varieties, ta. and 2s. 6d. per packet ; 5s. and 
10s. extra large packets ; double varieties, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
per packet ; large packets, 10s. Collections Single, 12 
named varieties, separate, 58. 6d.; 6 named varieties, 
separate, 3s. 


bh Hur 


if 


CALADIUM ROOTS 
The finest Collection in England. Best named varieties, per doz.— 
8On., 423., and 60s, 


.QLOXINIA ROOTS AND SEED. 

Alan indermant state from England. Qur unegualled collection. 
Self-colora, ant) spotted throats. Best sorta to name, 128, 188, 24s, 
80e., 86a, and 423, perdoz. Unnamed, very choice, 9a, and 12s, per 
doz. Seed saved from our Pries Plants ; erect fowering, drooping, and 
spotted, per packet, la. and 28, 6d. 

OTHER FLOWER SEEDS. 

The choicest atraing of Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, Cyclamen, 
Hollyhock, Dahlia, Pansies Asters, Stocks, Everlasting, and every other 
sort of Vegetable and Farm Seads 

All kinda of Plants, Roses, Fruit Trees, &o. that can be imported 
from Egiand, safely transmitted in Wardian cases, 

gm Remittances must always accompany orders ; goods will not be 


shipped without prepayment. Flower Sasda by past. 
Catalogues sent gratia and port free to ali applicants, 
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